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MELBOURNE'S  MINISTBY,  May  12,  1S8B. 
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air  JobD  Cam  Hobhanse. 
Mr,  Poulett  Thomson. 


CMtfSecr 
The  rollowin; 
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.    Lord  Flunket 

Lord  Uorpeth. 


ook  plaoe  In  18 


rofOuEitluqiifT Mr.  Francis  Bsring, 

Ifime  SKrHary, LordNormuibf  (LoidHulgnve). 

Cofonial  Secretary, Lord  Jolm  BnsmU. 
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Tn  1840  Lord  CUnndoa  became  Lord  Pii 
Coniiniasioner  of  iJind  Revenue. 

In  1841  Lord  Fortescue  beume  Loid  Lieu 
bMame  Lord  Cbuncelloi  for  i  Few  wceki. 


ad,  ind  Loid  Csmpbell 


THE  two  years  whiuh  intervened   between  the   failure  of  Peel's 
attempt  Ui  establish  a  Conservative  government  and  the  acces- 
sion of  Queen  Victoria,  are  otcupierl  by  a  piece  of  parlia^   ta^uan  ot 
menlary  history  of  a  reniiirkabie  character      The  King   '""•■ 
wu  in  almost  open  hostility  to  hie  minislers  ,  the  enthusiasm  which 
liail  attended  the  Reform  Bill  wis  fading  away ;  the  strife  of  parties 


't 
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was  resuming  its  old  forni.  The  Whiga,  to  wbom,  as  the  accredited 
leaders  of  liberal  thouglit,  the  guidiince  of  (l:e  gteat  moveineat  had 
been  iotnisteJ,  were  reaping  the  bitter  fruit  of  the  exaggerated  hopes 
that  they  hud  mised  but  could  not  fulRI.  Un^ible  to  free  themaelves 
from  their  tmditions  bb  a  grent  constitutionid  pnrt;,  their  half- 
measures  satiafied  neither  the  ardent  desires  of  the  |ieople  nor  the 
conservative  feelings  of  the  propertied  classes,  to  wbicli  they  really 
belonged  ;  and  the  result  was  a  practical  annihilation  of  government, 
both  in  i(s  legislative  and  adniinistrattve  functions.  Such  strength 
as  the  Governuient  possessed  was  due  to  its  alliance  with  the  Itadicfds 
and  the  Irish.  At  the  head  of  the  Irish  members  was  Daniel 
O'Connell.  sjid  so  many  of  tliein  were  either  personally  connected 
with  their  chief,  or  owed  their  seats  so  entirely  to  his  inflaence,  that 
they  were  commonly  spoken  of  by  the  opprobrious  title  of  "O'Connell'a 
Toil."  But  the  Goveriinient,  as  far  at  least  as.  its  head,  Lord  Mel- 
bourne, and  its  more  important  members  were  coneerned,  was  far 
from  being  Radical.  Even  Lord  John  Russell  was  less  advanced  in 
bis  views  than  many  people  supposed.  It  had  been  proved  by  Peel's 
short  Ministry,  in  1835,  that  this  very  moderate  Government  was  at 
the  time  the  only  possible  one.  But  to  keep  its  place  it  had  to  pick 
iig  way  ciiutiously  between  its  own  wishes  and  the  more  extreme 
objects  advocated  by  its  half  hostile  supporters,  the  Radicals  and 
the  Irish. 

Such  a  Government  is  of  necessity  weak.  Though  it  can  command 
nu  eonHiiint  a  majority  on  vital  points,  it  is  constantly  compelled  to 
"S™  modify  its  mi'iiaures,  and  it  even  runs  the  risk  of  losing 

e«nnuiiut.  them  if  it  offends  cither  of  the  sections  on  which  its 
power  practically  depends.  In  its  jwrsoniwi  there  was  still  further 
cause  of  weakness.  The  Premier  and  several  of  the  more  important 
ministers  were  in  the  Upper  House.  Kor  could  Lord  John  Russell 
and  his  colleagues  in  the  Lower  House  pretend  to  rival  in  power  of 
debiite  or  parliamentary  management  ihe  predominant  personality  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  supported  as  it  now  was  by  the  ability  of  Stanley 
and  Graham,  the  late  deserteis  from  the  Literal  camp.  But  Peel's 
predominance  affected  hU  suppoiters  as  well  as  his  opponents. 
Understanding  tlie  impossibility  of  undoing  the  work  of  the  Reform 
Bill,  he  hud  placed  himself  in  a  new  position.  Though  opposed  to 
Radical  and  h;isty  reform,  he  accepted  not  only  the  constitutional 
changes  already  made,  but  even  the  position  that  within  the  limits 
of  the  Constitution  wise  and  measured  progress  was  desirable.  The 
skill  with  which  he  had  niaintained  his  ground  during  his  short  tenure 
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of  power  in  1835  had  obliged  even  the  unwavering  Tories  of  the  old 
school  to  accept  him.  us  their  indlapensable  leader.  Kicking  some- 
\¥hat  against  the  pricks,  they  as  jet  submissively  followed  him.  He 
thus  commanded  a  minority  consisting  of  men  of  both  extreme  and 
moderate  Tory  principles,  sufficiently  strong  to  oblige  the  Govern' 
ment  to  be  very  careful  in  m:iking  any  co'ncessions  to  its  Radical 
unpporters.  As  far  as  the  House  of  Commons  theiefore  waa 
eerned,  the  vigour  of  the  Government  was  curtailed  on  both  sides. 
Any  step  of  too  liberal  a  character  was  prevented  by  the  minority, 
which,  from  its  liberHl  propensities,  might  easily  draw  to  itself 
moderate  men  of  all  parties,  and  become  a  luujority ;  any  measure 
not  sufficiently  pronounced  in  Liberalism  might  induce  the  Radicals 
to  withdraw  their  support,  and  the  ministerial  majority  o™^,, 
might  be  thus  destroyed.  But  the  real  efficiency  of  the  !■  %  lujority 
Ministry  was  still  more  completely  nullified  by  the  *"*"*"* 
balance  whick  existed  between  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament.  In 
the  Upper  House  the  Opposition  commanded  a  certain  majority,  so 
strong  in  numbers  that  it  waa  impossible  to  get  rid  of  it  by  the  only 
method  the  Government  had  at  its  disposal,~the  creation  of  Peers, 
It  was  only  on  the  good  sense  of  the  Lords,  and  their  probable  dread 
of  breaking  entirely  with  the  Commons,  that  any  hope  of  passing 
ministerial  measures  could  be  based. 

Yet  the  circumstances  of  the  country  were  not  such  as  to  make  a 
deadlock  of  this  sort  at  all  desirable.  Many  questions  «..r  jr.it 
of  supreme  importance  were  pressing  for  settlement.  J"^^' 
Affairs  ill  Spain  were  in  a  most  critical  condition,  it  Htueiitiit. 
seemed  as  though  the  policy  of  Lnrd  Palmerston,  and  the  support  he 
had  given  to  the  Queen's  faction  there,  waa  likely  to  result  in  failure. 
Ireland,  the  unceasing  difficulty  of  English  politics,  was  in  an  excited 
condition.  The  position  of  the  English  Church  was  seriously 
assaulted  by  the  Dissenters,  Cunada  was  on  the  verge  of  rebellion. 
And  a  financial  crisis  whs  shaking  the  credit  of  the  kingdom.  The 
Ministry  seemed  on  the  point  of  sinking  under  its  accumulated  diffi- 
culties. Of  three  great  Bills  for  the  amelioration  of  Ireland,  the 
Municipal  Corporation  Bill,  the  Tithe  Bill,  and  the  Poor  Law  Bill, 
not  one  had  passed  the  two  Houses.  On  a  Bill  for  changing  the 
character  of  Church  rates  the  Government  had  been  defeated.  There 
seemed  no  possibility  of  the  Ministry  extricating  itself  &om  its 
impotent  position  except  by  a  dissolution,  which  might  possibly  give 
it  such  an  overwhelming  majority  in  the  Lower  House  as  to  counter- 
act the  obstruction  in  the  Lords.     But  thcie  was  no  ground  for  dis- 
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solution  ;  there  was  atread;  a  majoritj  for  GovermneDt  in  the  Com- 
mons ;  the  King  vas  entire!]'  opposed  to  such  an  idea,  and  rejoiced 
at  the  difficulties  of  his  ministers,  and,  as  wag  well  known,  would  at 
once  have  snatched  at  an  offer  of  resignation  on  their  part. 

The  death  of  the  King  (June  20, 1837),  and  the  accession  of  the 

p„_„„  young  Queen  Victoria,  rendering  a  new  Parliament  neces- 

diukortiu  sary,  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  b&rossed  Whigs.  The 
""""  elections  restored  them  to  power,  the  friendship  of  the 

Queen  removed  one  source  of  theic  weakness,  and  they  were  ahle  to 
struggle  on  for  some  years  longer.  The  accession  of  Victoria  thus  forms 
no  epoch  in  our  history.  The  hands  of  the  Ministry  were  strengthened 
hy  the  removal  of  the  hostility  of  the  Crown,  but,  with  this  exception, 
no  important  change  took  place  ;  the  government  was  continued  in 
the  same  hands,  upon  the  same  lines,  and  with  the  same  party  difii- 
cultiea  as  during  the  reign  of  hei  piedeceasor. 

The  young  Queen  had  been  brought  up  in  considerable  retirement 
AMuiiaii  f  ^^  ^^"^  mother,  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  between  whom  and 
vicuiia,  the  late  King  there  had  been  some  esOangemeut.    But 

j«u  1*,  1137.  young  ag  ahe  was,  she  at  once  displayed  a  propriety  and 
dignity  of  conduct  which  won  ail  hearts,  and  appeared  to  be  of  the 
happiest  augury.  It  was  plain  that  slie  would  want  little  more  than 
friendly  guidance  ;  and  that  guidance  Lord  Melbourne  was  well  fitted 
to  give  her.  He  surrounded  her  with  constant  and  watchful  care, 
which  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  was  wholly  disinterested,  and 
there  sprang  up  between  him  and  the  new  sovereign  a  mutual  respect 
and  affection  which  never  wavered.  At  the  same  time  the  political 
lessons  of  a  Whig  minister  could  not  fail  to  have  their  influence,  and 
to  conduce  largely  to  the  constitutional  character  which  has  niarked 
the  reign. 

As  a  change  of  sovereigns  rendered  the  dissolution  of  Parliament 
within  six  months  necessary,  it  was  thought  desirable  to 
a«iiiiii  postpone  for  future  consideration  all  the  great  measures 

™  before  the  House  on  which  difference  of  opinion  existed. 

Mid  to  proceed  with  those  only  which  seemed  at  once  important  and 
open  to  little  discussion.  Of  tliese  the  only  one  which  requires  men- 
tion was  an  Act  for  ameliorating  the  criminal  law  In  1833  a  Soyal 
Commission  had  been  issuedtoinquireintotheexpediency  of  reducing 
the  criminal  law  into  one  digest;  and  in  1836  the  same  commissioners 
had  made  a  second  report  on  the  subject  of  the  employment  of 
counsel  by  prisoners,  and  on  the  punishment  of  death.  Their  recom- 
mendations had  produced  in  the  preceding  session  a  Bill  allowing 
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connsel  to  prisoners,  and  now  formed  the  basis  of  a  second  Bill 
aboliihing  capital  punishment,  except  for  the  following  ofteDces — 
high  treason,  murder,  attempt  to  murder,  rape,  arson,  piracy,  burglary, 
and  robbery,  if  attended  by  circumstances  tending  to  endanger  life. 
The  feeling  of  the  country  was  so  decidedly  in  favour  of  this  change 
that  the  Bill  passed  without  any  serious  oppoaition.  Having  com- 
pleted its  necessary  work  the  Parliament  was  dissolved,  and  the  fate 
of  the  Ministry  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  constituencies.  DiMinuon 
Fortified  with  the  favour  of  the  Queen— of  which  they  "*  OMUoni. 
made,  perhaps,  too  ostentatious  a  show — the  Ministers  were  successful 
ID  securing  a  fair  majority  in  the  new  Parliament  But  the  result  of 
the  elections  gave  no  proof  of  the  growth  of  Liberal  feeling  in  the 
country.  Snch  increase  of  strength  aa  the  Government  acquired  arose 
rather  from  the  decrease  of  the  Radical  element  in  the  new  House 
than  from  any  dimiuation  in  the  aumber  of  their  open  opponents. 

The  new  Parliament  met  on  the  20th  of  November  for  a  short 
autumn  seasion.  The  Queen,  in  her  opening  speech, was  Ya».»a^mA  at 
made  to  speak  with  gratification  of  external  peace  and  ruUMwnt. 
domestic  tranquillity,  and  te  point  out  as  the  main  sub-  °'' 
jects  for  consideration  the  affairs  of  Spain  and  the  condition  of 
Canada  and  of  Ireland,  suggesting  the  reintroduction  in  some  form  or 
other  of  the  three  Irish  Bills  that  had  been  dropped-  English  Church 
rates  and  the  Bill  against  pluralities  disappeared  in  the  programme, 
making  it  evident  that  the  ministers  felt  the  necessity  of  keeping  some 
terms  at  least  with  the  Conservative  opposition.  The  brief  autumn 
session  was  occupied  chiefly  with  the  settlement  of  the  gitUnuBttr 
Civil  List.  Lord  Melbourne  took  a  liberal  view  of  the  a»«TULi«. 
question  ;  there  was  no  parsimonious  curtailment  of  the  sum  allowed 
to  the  Crown,  and,  after  being  referred  to  a  Select  Committee,  the 
income  of  the  Queen  was  fixed  at  ;£470,000,  very  much  the  same  as 
the  amount  paid  to  the  late  king.  The  Parliament  was  then  ad- 
journed till  the  following  February. 

The  meeting  of  Parliament  after  this  adjournment  was,  however, 
hastened  by  the  state  of  affairs  in  Canada.  It  re-assembled  on  the 
16th  of  J:tnuary,  and  its  attention  was  at  once  occupied  with  Colonial 
affairs,  which  from  time  to  time,  for  several  years,  formed  the  battle- 
ground for  party  strife.  The  difficulty  in  Canada  had  matuiuu 
been  of  long  standing,  but  at  this  moment  it  had  ripened  '"■'^W' 
into  an  armed  rebellion.  The  colony  was  not  originally  an  English 
settlement,  but  hod  been  ceded  with  its  people  to  England  at  the  close 
of  the  great  war  in  1763,  and  the  questions  arising  were  somewhat 
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noalogoun  to  tiiose  whicli  liave  made  Ireland  a  constant  source  of 
trouble.  Bitt  nltliough  there  liad  been  much  carelessness  and  mal- 
adiniuistration,  England  cniild  not  in  this  case  accuse  itaelf  of  inten- 
tional repression  or  of  disregarding  the  wishes  of  the  people ;  for  as  early 
as  17T4  (bj  the  Quebec  Act),  on  tlie  representation  of  the  French  in- 
babitaiits,  the  old  Canadian  law,  known  as  the  Custom  of  Paris,  was 
re-esUbliRhed  in  all  civil  cases,  and  the  free  exercise  of  the  Koman 
Catholic  religion  guaranteed.  But  Canada  had  not  been  conquered 
for  the  benefit  of  the  French  coloniats  alone  ;  ita  chief  value  lay  in 
the  outlet  it  afforded  to  the  superabundant  population  and  energy  of 
EngUind.  It  was  not  possible  that  the  uneducated,  sedentary,  and 
contented  inhabitants  of  French  origin  should  anialgnmate  well  with 
the  eager  and  enterprising  English  emigrant.  Their  characters  were 
absolutely  opposed,  and  the  education  which  they  had  received  through 
their  sptem  of  law  and  goverwttent  exaggerated  the  difference. 
Division  of  property  in  the  place  of  primogeniture,  the  despotic  rule 
of  the  French  Governor-General  and  Intendant,  and  of  a  Church 
chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  Jesuita,  had  created  among  the  French 
population  a  character  which  formed  the  sharpest  contrast,  notonlyto 
that  of  the  Englishman  accustomed  to  see  self-government  at  home, 
and  to  look  for  a  still  further  development  of  it  in  his  colonial  settle- 
ment, but  also  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  developmuit  of  a  country 
where  vast  tracts  of  uncultivated  land  seemed  to  call  for  unlimited 
individual  energy.  Consequently  tlie  stream  of  immigration  had  swept 
beyond  the  French  settlements,  and  spread  itself  over  the  unoccupied 
country  more  to  the  westward. 

Under  these  circumstances,  and  with  the  best  intentions,  Mr. 
Fiu'i  rim^dj.  Pit*  ^ad  introduced,  in  1791,  the  Quebec  Government 
iTM.  gjj|_     jt  proposed  to  separate  the  English  from  the 

French  settlers,  and  to  estjiblish  two  provinces,  known  as  Upper 
and  Lower  Canada.  The  error  of  the  proceeding  was  strongly 
pointed  out  by  Fox.  With  a  far  truer  insight  than  his  rival  into 
the  real  object  to  he  aimed  at,  he  urged  that  "  the  most  desir- 
able circumstance  was  that  the  French  and  English  inhabitants  of 
Canada  should  unite  and  coalesce  as  it  were  into  one  body,  and 
that  the  different  distinctions  of  the  people  should  be  extinguished  for 
ever."  His  representations  were  in  vain,  the  division  was  carried 
out ;  the  races  were  thrown  into  inevitable  antagonism,  rendered  the 
more  marked  by  the  unfortunate  geographical  position  of  the  Upp^r 
Province,  cut  off  from  access  to  the  sea  by  the  unimproving  com- 
mnnity  which  occupied  the  Lower  St.  lAwience.    But  the  Bill  went 
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even  further.  With  that  curious  belief  in  the  uniyereal  applicability  of 
their  own  constitution  which  characterises  English  stat^^smen,  Pitt,  in 
his  Bill,  proceeded  to  erect  in  each  Province  what  he  considered  a  dose 
imitation  of  the  constitution  of  England.  Again,  no  doubt,  the  inten- 
tion was  excelleat.  Yet,  looking  at  the  conditions  of  the  case,  tlie 
project  was  little  short  of  ridiculous.  In  Lower  Canada  the  House  of 
Assembly,  which  was  to  represent  the  House  of  Commons,  became 
filled  with  men  who  made  politics  their  business,  and  who,  instead 
d  representing,  created  the  opinions  of  their  constituents.  For  the 
French  Canadians,  unused  to  self-government,  fell  an  easy  prey  to 
such  among  them  (for  the  most  part  lawyers)  as  possessed  any  educa- 
tion, and  were  unable  or  unwilling  to  exercise  that  control  over  their 
representatives  which  is  necessary  for  the  true  woriting  of  a  constitu- 
tion like  that  of  England.  Nor  could  the  Legislative  Council,  which 
was  to  represent  tLe  House  of  Lords,  liaTe  anything  but  a  forced  and 
unwholesome  existence.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  advant^es  of 
an  aristocracy,  it  cannot  appear  to  be  an  act  of  political  wisdom 
suddenly  to  create  one  when  the  natural  materials  do  rot  exist. 
There  was  nothing  at  all  in  Lower  Canada  to  represent  on  aristocracy. 
The  French  habit  of  division  of  property  precluded  the  possibility  of 
large  landowners.  An  aristocracy  of  wealth  had  not  yet  been  formed, 
and  any  superiority  in  that  respect  which  had  arisen  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  few  English  in  the  colony.  The  L^slative  Council  consisted 
therefore,  iu  fact,  almost  entirely  of  English  placemen,  whose  interests 
were  in  direct  opposition  to  those  of  the  French  leaders  of  the 
Assembly.  The  Governor  was  to  represent  the  Crown,  and  his 
Executive  Council  might  be  regarded  as  the  counterpart  of  the 
Privy  Council,  or  the  Ministry,  But  the  very  nature  of  his  position  as 
an  agent  of  the  Imperial  Government  prevented  him  from  exercising 
any  of  the  real  powers  of  the  Crown,  while  the  necessity  of  main- 
taining tbe  predominance  of  English  rule  seemed  to  preclude  the 
idea  of  making  the  Ministry  responsible  to  the  Assembly  in  the 
way  in  winch  an  English  Ministry  is  responsible  to  the  Parliament. 
No  scheme  could  well  have  been  devised  more  certain  to  bring  into 
prominence  the  rivalry  of  race,  or  better  adapted,  by  tbe  srinutHoi 
shadowy  forms  of  liberty  with  which  it  deluded  the  '*'C°i»Miu. 
colony,  to  afford  opportunities  for  the  enhibition  of  that  rivalry  under 
the  form  of  constitutional  dispute.  In  the  Upper  Colony  the  absence 
of  the  rivalry  of  race  mitigated  the  evils.  There  it  was  the  difference 
of  constitutional  view,  bad  administration,  the  heaping  of  place  and 
influence  upon  a  small  class,  and  the  endowmentof  that  class  with  the 
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political  privileges  of  a  conatitutional  aristocracy,  which  chieQy  pro- 
duced discord. 

In  Lower  Cnnada  there  could  be  no  doubt  timt  (although  the  division 
of  lacea  laj  at  the  bottom  of  the  difficulty]  there  was  also  abundant 
ground  for  constitutional  complaiot.  The  grievances  of  the  cotonists 
were  gradually  formulated  into  a  certain  number  of  distinct  demtuids. 
Tlie  complete  command  of  the  appropriation  of  the  taiea,  certain 
portions  of  which  had  hitherto  been  applied,  without  the  cognisance 
of  the  Assembly,  to  the  maintenance  of  the  public  service  ;  the  change 
of  the  Legislative  Council  from  a  nominated  to  an  elected  body  ;  and 
the  responsibility  of  the  Executive,  with  the  exceptioii  of  the  Governor, 
to  the  Provincial  Pirliament.  Such  were  the  chief  objects  of  the 
Canadian  malcontents.  To  these  were  added  complaints  as  to  the 
action  of  a  great  land  company  which  had  been  established  under 
the  sanction  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  and  whose  interests  it  was 
l>eliBVBd  were  exclusively  English.  The  important  events  which  wei« 
taking  place  in  England,  the  predominant  interest  excited  by  the 
Reform  Bill,  and  the  changes  which  followed  it,  had  prevented  proper 
attention  being  given  to  the  Canadian  question,  and  it  is  probable 
that  Lord  Glenelg,  the  Colonial  Minister,  waa  of  too  dilatory  a  char- 
acter to  handle  such  a  crisis  succeesfully.  In  1831  a  alight  concession 
had  been  made  to  the  colonists,  but  it  by  no  means  satisfied  them. 
They  still  continued  to  press  for  the  whole  of  their  prograiume,  and 
either  to  refuse  Bills  of  Supply,  or  to  draw  them  in  such  a  way  and 
with  such  conditions  that  the  Governor  thought  fit  to  reject  them. 
In  1836  a  cliange  of  Governors  was  determined  on.  Major  Head 
>*wi]«nnon  (subsequently  Sir  Francis)  wns  appointed  to  the  Upper 
a«i(M5ii»ii  Province  ;  Lord  Gosford,  who  was  at  the  same  time 
Hwi.  lua.  placed  at  the  head  of  a  new  Commission  of  Inquiry,  to 
the  Lower.  Lord  Gosford'a  views  were  undoubtedly  conciliatory,  but 
he  took  with  him  instructions  which  compelled  him  practically 
to  refuse  the  colonial  demands.  Head,  a  man  of  eccentric  character, 
immediately  on  his  arrival  divulged  these  instructions,  which  were 
intended  to  be  kept  secret ;  the  consequence  was  the  rejection  of  all 
conciliation,  and  a  renewed  declaration  on  the  part  of  the  Assembly 
that  supplies  should  not  be  granted  unless  the  fundamental  changes 
which  they  required  in  the  Constitution  should  be  carried  out.  The 
consequent  deadlock,  and  the  threatening  attitude  of  the  colonists 
(who  had  found  a  formidable  leader  in  Monsieur  Papineau,  a  well- 
educated  and  intelligent  man.  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Assembly), 
obliged  the  Ministry,  on  the  receipt,  in  March  1837,  of  the  report  of 
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the  Conuniggbn  of  Inqoirj,  to  take  some  decided.  Eiction.  On  the 
17th  of  that  month  Lord  John  Bussell  produced  a  aeries  g„,ji., 
of  resolutions  on  which  »  Bill  was  to  be  bued.  the  oundaBiu. 
tone  of  hia  speech  iriis  conciliatory,  tmd  the  enstonce 
of  extensive  evib  was  allowed.  But  the  colonial  policy  of  England 
was  not  yet  sufficiently  advanced  to  allow  a  Minister  of  the  Crown  to 
support  an  ammgeraeat  so  closely  resembling  complete  autonomy 
as  that  suggested  by  the  coloniBtg.  The  resolutions  therefore  re- 
affirmed the  impossibility  of  allowing  the  Executive  to  be  respons- 
ible to  the  Colonial  Legislature,  or  the  Legislative  Council  to  be 
merely  elective  ;  and  proceeded  furtlier  to  auUiome  the  Governor, 
regardless  of  constitutional  forms,  to  pay  from  the  public  money  in 
his  hands  the  arrears  due  to  the  judicisl  and  execnlive  officers.  In 
fact,  while  allowing  that  the  colonists  were  partially  in  the  right,  th« 
resolutions  re^ed  them  those  safeguards  which  they  required,  and 
amounted  to  a  distinct  rejection  of  their  demands. 

The  promulgation  of  these  resolutions,  and  the  Bill  which  accom- 
panied them,  brought  matters  to  a  crisis.  The  Assembly  Ofn  hihIUiib. 
anspended  its  deliberations  till  it  oould  judge  of  the  "'>•-■■•"- 
efifect  of  the  reforms  announced.  The  Governor,  on  the  other  band, 
declared  that  the  Assembly,  by  thus  throwing  up  its  functions,  bad 
virtually  abr<^ted  the  Constitution.  The  question  had  drifted 
beyond  the  range  of  Parliamentary  action  ;  both  parties,  openly  and 
secretly,  prepared  to  decide  it  by  force  of  arms.  Some  of  the  factious 
leaders  were  apprehended.  The  attempt  to  carry  out  the  apprehen- 
sion of  others,  especially  of  Papiueau,  brought  about  an  actual 
collision.  As  a  military  effort  the  insurrection  was  insignificant. 
South  of  the  St.  Lawrence  it  was  speedily  suppressed  by  the 
victory  of  the  royal  troops  at  St.  Charles ;  and  in  the  north,  by 
the  victories  of  St.  Eustace  and  St.  Benoit,  Sir  John  Colbome,  the 
commander-in-chief,  completed  the  defeat  of  the  insu^nts.  Nor 
were  their  efforts  in  the  Upper  Piflvince  more  successful.  There 
Mr.  M'Eenzie  was  the  most  prominent  leader ;  but  the  failure  of 
his  attack  upon  Toronto,  and  his  defeat  at  Montgomery's  Tavern, 
proved  the  hopelessness  of  his  cause.  The  conditions,  indeed,  of  the 
Upper  Province  were  such  that  the  danger  there  firom  armed  insur- 
rection was  but  slight.  The  hostility  of  races  was  wanting,  and  the  in- 
fluence ofthe  loyal  or  conservative  party  was  strong;  and  Major  Head, 
though  at  first  inclined  to  rule  in  a  conciliatory  manner,  had  speedily 
made  common  cause  with  the  small  and  compact  party  who  virtually 
monopolised  the  government.    But  there  existed  at  the  time  a  well- 
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groimded  fear  that  the  citizens,  if  not  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  would  make  use  of  the  troubles  of  their  neighbonra  to  attack 
Canada.  Part<r  hostilitj'  between  the  Southern  or  slave-holding 
States  of  the  Union  and  the  Northern  abolitionists  ran  very  higk 
The  late  annexation  of  Texas  threatened  to  increase  the  power  of  the 
South  ;  it  was  by  no  means  improbable  that  the  Northemers  would 
seek  compensation  by  a  corresponding  annexation  of  the  English 
Provinces.  Making  full  use  of  this  fear,  Head  was  enabled  to  dissolve 
the  hostile  Assembly,  and  to  collect  a  new  one  thovoughly  in  harmony 
with  the  Government.  He  could  even  venture  upon  a  strange  course 
of  action,  which,  had  it  not  been  successful,  must  have  been  regarded 
as  highly  reprehensible.  Laying  down  as  an  axiom  that  in  civil  wars 
the  preponderance  must  be  moral  and  not  physical,  he  stripped  his 
province  of  troops,  sending  them  to  the  aid  of  the  Government  in 
Lower  Canada,  and  allowing  (apparently  without  any  attempt  at  pre- 
venting it)  the  insurrection  to  come  to  a  head,  awaited  it,  aa  he  said, 
with  folded  arms.  The  experiment  proved  a  successful  one ;  the 
loyalists  rallied  in  large  numbers  round  the  Government,  and  it  was 
by  the  native  forces  alone  that  Toronto  was  saved,  and  the  battle  of 
Montgomery's  Tavern  won.  Successful  though  be  had  been,  the 
wisdom— even  the  rightfulness— of  his  policy  was  open  to  question. 
It  mijjht  well  be  asked  whether  he  had  not,  by  a  show  of  inactivity, 
really  produced  the  rebellion.  '  Such  appears  to  have  been  the  view 
of  the  English  Ministry,  for  he  was  at  once  recalled.  Before  leaving 
the  country  he  received  addresses  from  the  Legislature,  expressing  its 
confidence  in  him.  As  these  Canadian  difficulties  form  a  starting- 
point  in  our  colonial  history,  it  is  worth  pointing  out  that  we  may 
gather  from  the  wording  of  these  addresses  that  the  idea  of  a  federa- 
tion of  all  the  States  of  British  America,  and  even  the  representation 
of  the  colonists  in  the  Imperial  Parliament,  was  already  in  existence. 
The  insurrection,  foiled  in  Canada  itself,  assumed  a  different,  per- 
DuicHofwmT  baps  more  dangerous  character.  Itseemed  likely  that 
withAiuitu.  jjje  fgji,g  of  gif  Francis  Head  would  he  realised.  The 
banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  lakes  swarmed  with  American 
sympathisers.  The  American  Government  appeared  but  lukewarm 
in  its  efforts  to  repress  them.  Supplies  and  artillery  were  almost 
openly  taken  from  the  State  arsenals,  and  a  frontier  war,  in  which 
the  majority  of  the  assailants  were  American  citizens,  was  carried  on. 
An  incident  in  this  irreguhir  contest  threatened  even  to  embroil 
England  with  the  United  States.  Navy  Island,  in  the  Niagara 
Kiver,  was  occupied  by  the  Americana,  who  drew ,  their  supplies 
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from  the  mninUnd,  using  for  the  purpose  a  steamer  called  the  Caro- 
line. The  English  commaudei  seized  this  vessel,  set  fire  to  her,  and 
seofc  her  in  flames  over  the  Niagara  Falls.  She  waa  an  American 
ship,  and  )iad  been  seized  in  American  territory.  Fortunately  her 
character  was  too  evident,  the  breaches  of  international  law  in  which 
she  bad  been  engaged  too  fiagrimt  to  be  justified,  and  the  American 
Governmeot  thought  it  prudent  to  raise  no  formal  complaint. 

When  the  news  of  the  Canadian  insurrection  wss  laid  before  the 
hastily  summoned  Parliament  in  January  1838,  Lord  bmmu'>  jm- 
John  Russell  proposed  to  meet  the  difficulty  by  a  measare   pmi. 
almost    unprecedented,    but  which,    in  its    principles,      "' 
seemed  to  commend  itself  to  all  parties.    The  Constitution  of  Canada 
was  to  be  suspended,  and  a  person  of  first-rate  importance,  endowed 
with  almost  unlimited  powers — with  the  double  title  of  Govemor-in- 
Chief  and  High  Commissioner — was  to  be  despatched  to  rule  during 
the  constitutional  interregnum,  and  tci  devise  a  permanent      d     t' 
factory  Constitution  for  the  Provinces.    There  were,  und  ubt  dly 
errors  in  the  form  of  the  Bill,  and  inevitable  coinplicat  g 

fromtheconflictingpowersofthelmperialandProyiiicialL  felt 
Bent,  as  usual,  rather  on  party  victory  than  on  nation  1  d  tag 
the  Opposition  made  the  most  of  these  weaknesses.  Peel  t  iph  tly 
obliged  Lord  John  Russell  entirely  to  withdraw  his  p  bl  d 
aoiendmeats  were  introduced  which  virtually  deprived  tl  w 
Governor  of  that  unlimited  authority  which  was  probably  essa  y 
for  the  success  of  the  plan.  Though  vested  with  the  pow  f  d  g 
any  act  which  the  Legislature  of  Lower  Canada  could  con  1 1  t  lly 
do,  he  was  restricted  from  repealing  or  altering  any  At  f  th 
Imperial  Parliament,  or  any  Act  of  the  Provincial  Parii  m  t  wh  I 
had  in  any  way  modified  an  Act  of  the  Imperial  Pa  1  t      It 

was  certainly  not  understood  at  the  time  how  far-reach  s  tl  t 
restriction  Wiis. 

The  Commissioner  selected  was  Lord  Durham,  a  man  of  great  abili- 
ties andadvanced  Liberal  views,  but  of  an  impulsive  and   i,„j^„,„, 
self-asserting  character.     He  took  with  him  two  men  well   "it- 
fitted  to  assist  him,  Mr.  Charles  Bullerand  Mr.  Wakefield.    "*'  "**' 
He  ought,  no  doubt,  to  have  uudeistood  from  the  tone  of  Parliament 
before  he  started,  that  the  greatest  care  would  be  requisite  in  exer- 
cising his  powers,  and  that  those  powers  themselves  were  a  good  deal 
limited.     He  appears,  on  the  other  hand,  to  have  believed  that  he 
was  sent  out  as  dictator,  charged  with  the  duty  and  responsibility 
of  settling  the  great  questions  at  issue  single-handed.     Immediately 
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on  his  ftnlval  the  treatment  of  the  political  prisoners  presented  itself 
as  a  difficulty.  To  try  them  by  the  ordinary  forms  of  law  would  have 
been  but  to  court  failure.  To  bring  them  to  justice  in  any  way  must 
have  entailed  a  severity  of  punishment  certain  to  thwart  the  success 
of  the  fair  and  conciliatory  measures  with  which  ho  held  himself 
charged.  He  therefore  found  means  to  persuade  the  prisoners  to  con- 
fess their  guilt,  or  rather  to  acknowledge  their  participation  in  the 
late  rebellion.  With  the  aid  of  his  Special  Council  (which,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  Bill,  was  able  to  perfonn  any  act  for 
which  the  old  Legislative  Assembly  had  been  competent),  he  issued  an 
ordinance  banishing  from  the  country  those  prisoners  who  were  in  his 
power,  and  ordering  their  transportation  to  the  Bermudas.  A  list  of 
insurgent  leaders  who  had  escaped  to  America  was  added  to  those 
whom  he  thus  deported,  and  the  whole  were  forbidden  to  return  to  the 
Canadas,  under  pain  of  death,  till  leave  should  be  given  them  to  do  so. 
Lord  Durham  believed  that  in  this  way  he  had  cleared  the  ground  for 
the  work  he  had  to  do.  Without  failure  of  justice,  without  the  exer- 
cise of  vengeance,  without  attaching  to  a  political  crime  the  stigma  of 
criminal  punishment  (for  the  Bermudas  was  not  a  criminal  settle- 
ment), he  hod  rid  himself,  for  the  time  being,  of  those  whose  influence 
would  have  interfered  with  the  settlement  of  the  country.  Unfor- 
tunately he  had  gone  beyond  his  powera.  It  was  clear,  at  all  events — 
and  he  himself  subsequently  allowed  it — that  he  had  no  power  to  in- 
sist upon  the  retention  of  his  prisoners  in  the  Bermudas,  which  lay 
entirely  beyond  his  jurisdiction.  It  was  also  open  to  great  question 
whether  the  creation  of  a  new  crime  punishable  by  death  did  not 
entirely  contravene  the  clause  which  had  forbidden  him  to  tamper 
with  the  Acts  of  the  Imperial  Parliament.  It  was  certain,  at  least, 
Hii  Opiuiniiiii  that  a  powerful  Opposition— bent  on  employing  every 
J^J^JJ**"  means  of  assaulting  and  hampering  the  Ministry,  would 
Ai«.  is3>.  fitsten  on  such  points,  and,  supporting  them  with  the 
cry  against  despotism  and  unconstttutionAl  government,  which  is 
always  listened  to  in  England — would  use  them  as  a  terrible  weapon. 
The  Government,  with  a  small  majority  in  one  House  only,  and  that 
maJMity  consisting  of  discordant  elements,  and  in  a  permanent 
minority  in  the  other  House,  was  too  weak  to  resist  the  assaults  made 
upon  it,  and  was  compelled  to  disallow  the  ordinance.  A  fresh  proof 
was  afforded  of  the  extreme  difficulty,  nay,  impossibility,  of  employing 
with  success  tie  ability  and  energy  of  a  single  man,  however  well 
adapted  for  the  piupose,  in  a  country  where  the  eiecutive  is  paralysed 
by  party  interests  and  the  ties  of  constitutional  prejudice.     Thns 
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crossed  at  the  very  thresliold  of  his  reforms.  Lord  Durham,  who  was 
wholly  deficient  ia  that  patience  which  enables  a  man  to  sink  himself 
in  his  cause,  and  pursue  his  object  regardless  of  temporary  repulse,  at 
once  threw  up  fais  office.  In  this  he  did  bnt  anticipate  his  recall, 
which  crossed  his  resigoation  on  its  way  to  England.  His  retirement 
was  not  dignified.  He  thought  it  neceasaij  in  intimating  it  to  the 
Canadians  to  accompany  it  with  a  long  proclamation,  whicli  was  in 
fact  an  attack  upon  the  home  Government,  and  an  appeal  to  the 
people  against  its  authority.  The  feeling  which  it  excited  in  England 
was  such  that  the  Tiwti  newspaper  allowed  itself  to  speak  of  hin\  as 
"the  Lord  High  Seditioner,"  But  the  interval  between  his  arrival 
and  his  resignation,  short  though  it  was,  had  been  by  no  means  wasted. 
He  had  mnde  a  progress  through  the  country,  which,  though  perhaps 
too  ostentatious,  seems  to  hare  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  learn- 
ing much.  With  the  aid  of  Mr,  Charles  Buller,  and  some  assistance 
from  Mr,  Wakefield,  he  prepared  a  report  on  the  condition  and  pro- 
spects of  Canada,  the  value  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  overstate.  On 
his  return  he  was  greeted  by  the  extreme  Liberal  party  with  great 
enthusiasm,  but  before  long  found  that  the  general  feeling  was  dis- 
approval of  what  he  had  done  ;  and  although  he  resumed  his  place  in 
Parliament,  be  had  practically,  mined  his  career,  and  two  years  after- 
wards he  died,  still  in  the  prime  of  life.  Before  he  had  been  many 
weeks  in  England,  and  while  he  was  still  congratulating  himself  at 
meetings  which  were  held  in  his  favour  on  his  perfect  success  in  re- 
storing peace  in  the  Colonies,  news  of  a  fresh  insurrection  bhm*  «t- 
mrived.  Sir  John  Colbome,  on  whom  the  care  of  the  ^JJJ^^^ 
Colonies  bad  devolved,  and  who  subsequently  succeeded  coibonu. 
to  the  vacant  governorship,  proved  himself  capable  of  ""'"  ^^^*' 
meeting  the  difficulty,  although  complicated  with  an  invasion  from 
America ;  and  in  his  hands,  armed  as  he  was  with  extraordinary 
powers,  the  colony  awaited  the  restitution  of  its  Constitution. 

The  Government  at  first  appeared  inclined  to  proceed  at  once  to 
legislation  baaed  upon  the  recommendations  of  Lord  Durham's  report. 
But  the  personal  interests  connected  with  the  question,  the  weakness 
of  the  Government,  and  its  apparent  dread  of  encountering  opposition, 
induced  it  to  withdraw  the  Bill  and  to  postpone  the  settlement  till 
1842.  But  the  extraordinary  powers  vested  in  the  Governor,  without 
which  no  government  could  be  carried  on,  lapsed  in  1840  \  it  became 
necessary,  therefore,  in  that  year  to  take  some  definite  step.  In  the 
interval  the  principles  of  the  Bill  had  been  discussed  in  Canada  itseh', 
and  although  they  had  encountered  some  opposition,  there  seenied 
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upon  the  whole  to  be  sufficient  willingnesH  on  the  part  of  the  colony 
to  leave  the  question  in  the  hands  of  the  Imperial  GoTernment  to 
render  legislation  possible,  A  new  Bill  was  therefore  introduced 
early  in  the  session,  and  passed  without  any  material  opposition  or 
amendment.  It  was  based  entirely  upon  the  recomraenda- 
buKi  en  tions  of  Lord  Durhftin,     That  statesman  had  been  clear- 

JH^^'  sighted  enough  to  observe  that  it  was  not  tlie  form  or 

joiy  iH*.  principles  of  the  Constitution  which  were  the  real  griev- 

ance of  the  colonists,  but  that  the  mischief  lay  in  the  hostility  of  race, 
in  the  perversion  of  tlie  principlea  of  the  Constitution,  and  in  mal- 
administration, and  further,  in  the  extreme  ignorance  existing  among 
the  French  population.  He  therefore  adrtsed  that  a  national,  as 
contrasted  with  a  local,  feeling  should  be  fostered  by  the  union  of  the 
two  Provinces  ;  that  the  principles  of  self-government  should  lie  sup- 
ported by  placing  in  the  hands  of  the  Colonial  Parliament  everythii^ 
except  a  few  points  of  Imperial  interest ;  that,  a  Civil  List  being 
secured  for  the  maintenance  of  officials,  all  other  financial  questions 
should  be  left  to  the  Assembly  ;  that  the  Legislative  Council,  though 
still  consisting  of  nominees,  should  be  rendered  more  representative 
by  the  increase  of  its  numbers ;  and  that  the  Executive,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Governor,  should  be  responsible  to  the  local  Parlia- 
ment. At  the  same  time,  for  the  purpose  of  incressin);  political  life, 
he  recommended  the  introduction  of  a  good  form  of  municipal 
government.  The  Bill,  which  was  passed  in  July,  incorporated  these 
reforms,  with  the  exception  of  the  responsibility  of  ministers — which, 
however,  from  this  time  onwards  was  iu  practice  always  admitted. 
There  was  thus  created  a  Government  as  nearly  as  possible  inde- 
pendent, with  the  effect  that  the  Canadkna  at  once  turned  their 
attention  to  their  own  improvement,  and  a<;italion  practically  cea.sed. 
Durham's  report,  in  fact,  laid  donn  the  lines  which  have  been  con- 
sistently followed  in  the  government  of  our  Colonies,  and  set  on  foot 
:t  system  to  which  we  probably  owe  the  maintenance  of  our  connection 
with  them.  The  restoration  of  the  Constitution  was  carried  out  with 
complete  success  by  Mr.  Poulett  Thomson,  who  had  been  made 
Governor  of  Canada  in  August  1839. 

Next  to  the  violent  outbreak  in  Canadn,  which  could  brook  no 
iriiud  u»  delay,  the  state  of  Ireland  seemed  to  call  for  the  first 
Tttumoi  attention   of  Parliament.      The   part   played   by  Irish 

oovHumait,  politics  in  later  English  history  has  been  a  just  retribu- 
tion for  the  centiiiies  of  neglect  and  misrale  to  which  that  country 
had  i)eeu  subjected.     It  has  been  a  constant  weapon  in  the  hands  of 
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the  Opposition,  s.  constant  and  apparently  incurable  sore  in  everj 
All  ministration.  That  it  is  the  victim  of  Party  Government  ia  of 
iiself  sufficient  to  explain  the  evils  from  which  Irelond  suffers.  It 
matters  not  whether  the  Goverument  is  inclined  to  lenienCy  or 
to  coercion,  the  Opposition  has  at  once  adopted  the  opposite  line  of 
politics  ;  eveiy  measure  lias  been  thwarted  and  weakened,  or  delayed 
until  its  virtue  has  gone  out  of  it.  A  country  conquered,  and  prac- 
tically occupied  by  a  foreign  and  dominant  race,  torn  asunder  by  the 
most  violent  differences  of  religion,  with  a  population  whose  character 
and  habits  its  conqueror  could  scarcely  understand,  and  which  main- 
tained characteristics  of  an  earlier  and  more  barbarous  civilisation, 
presented  difGculties  which  it  would  have  required  the  united  liberal 
and  patriotic  efforts  of  all  parties  to  bring  to  a  settlement.  Instead 
of  meeting  with  any  such  lui^je  and  generous  treatment,  the  interests 
of  the  country  have  been  again  and  again  selfishly  subordinated  to 
party  success ;  and  every  recognition  of  its  reasonable  demands  has 
assumed  the  form  of  a  concession  wrung  from  the  Government  of 
the  day  under  the  influence  of  party  pressure.  Even  Fos,  whose 
wide  liberality  saw  what  was  the  necessity  of  the  caae,Epoilt  his  noble 
advocacy  of  a  proper  treatment  of  the  country  by  speaking  of  it  under 
the  odious  word  conceijioii.  "Concessionj"he  said,  "and  again  conces- 
sion." It  appears  not  to  have  occurred,  even  to  his  large  mind,  that 
it  was  not  concession  which  was  wanted,  but  a  wise  and  just  Govern- 
ment. It  is  this  miserable  view,  fostering,  as  it  inevitably  does,  the 
idea  that  everything  was  to  be  gained  by  outrage  and  clamour,  which 
has  prevented  any  happy  settlement  of  Irish  questions.  Of  the 
statesmen  of  importance  in  1837  Lord  Durham  alone  appears  to  have 
had  a  true  view  of  the  policy  which  should  have  been  pursued  in 
Ireland.  He  alone  seems  to  have  seen,  as  he  saw  in  Canada,  that  the 
amalgamation  of  races,  by  allowing  to  the  Irish  a  perfect  equality 
with  their  more  powerful  neighbour,  was  the  right  course  to  pursue. 
With  all  others  the  object  appeared  to  be  the  minimum  of  concession 
which  would  secure  tranquiUity.  That  there  were  evils  to  be  cured 
no  one  denied  ;  but  while  the  Liberal  party  would  have  met  them  with 
very  considerable  measures  of  reform,  the  Conservatives  were  still 
determined  to  govern  with  as  high  a  hand  as  was  at  all  consistent 
with  peace.  The  Ministers  were  more  especially  pledged  to  a  liberal 
course  by  the  support  which  O'Connell  and  his  Irish  friends  was 
affording  them  in  Parliament.  It  hud  been  with  their  assistance  that 
the  Conservative  Government  in  1834  had  been  driven  to  resign  ;  in 
the  present  close  balance  of  parties  it  was  their  support  which  alone 
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se<nired  the  Ministerial  majority.  Fall  of  personal  dislike  for 
CKConnell,  tlie  ConservatJTea  had  foand  in  this  alliaoce  their  readiest 
weapon  for  assaulting  the  Ministry.  The  conciliatory  goTemment  of 
Lord'MulgraTe  was  spoken  of  as  a  mere  truckliug  to  the  Irish 
liberator  ;  the  miiiiaterB  were  coDstaotly  charged  with  siipporting,  oa 
party  grounds,  the  great  Associutioa  which  be  had  formed,  because 
they  believed  tliat  its  influence  would,  on  the  whole,  be  used  to  uphold 
their  policy.  The  Irish  Tories  and  Orangemen  filled  the  ears  of  the 
public  with  tbeir  complaints  of  GoTerament  partiality. 

Concession  to  Ireland  had  become  a  necessary  item  in  the  party 
programme  of  the  Liberals  ;  and  three  great  measures^ 
rartuaMHtui  the  Irish  Poor  Law  Act  J  the  Irish  Tithe  Act,  directed  to 
^^'"'  the  alleviation  of  the  permanent  condition  of  disorder 

which  attended  the  collection  of  tithes  ;  and  the  Irish  Municipal  Act, 
for  the  purpose  of  aUowtng  to  the  Irish  many  of  the  advantages  of 
self-government  which  the  English  Municipal  Act  bad  already 
secured  to  tbeir  fellow-subjects — were  directed  severally  against  the 
crying  evils  which  formed  the  chief  comphunts  of  Irish  patriots, 
the  devouring  plague  of  poverty  and  mendiciincy,  the  anomalous 
supremacy  of  a  State  Church  of  the  minority,  and  the  sole  pre- 
dominance of  the  English  and  Protestant  party  in  local  government. 
Again  and  again,  though  with  much  opposition,  these  Bills  had  been 
got  through  the  Lower  House  only  to  be  rejected  by  the  sturdy  Con- 
servatives in  the  Lords.  But  Peel  and  his  friends  saw  clearly  enough 
that  the  Government  was  becoming  discredited,  and  that  before  long 
it  was  inevitable  that  they  would  be  recalled  to  power.  That  the 
much-disputed  Irish  measures  should  be  settled  before  that  day  arrived 
would  be  an  obvious  advantage  to  them.  Their  theory  of  Conserva- 
tism allowed  of  the  acceptance  of  what  had  been  done,  while  they 
would  have  avoided  die  responsibility  of  doing  it  themselves.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Government  were  naturally  disinclined  to  allow 
their  legislation  to  be  absolutely  thwarted,  and  were  eager,  in  some 
way  at  least,  to  redeem  their  pledge  to  Irehtnd.  Under  these  circum- 
st.iDces  thoughts  of  compromise  began  to  arise. 

Of  these  three  measures,  the  introduction  of  some  Poor  Law  offered 
Bntdmof  ^''^  \efis^  ground  for  party  tight,  and  was  therefore  the 
unaiib  first  to  be  produced  ;  for  there  was  a  pretty  general  con- 

sensus that  something  must  be  done,  and  that  the  per- 
manent burden  of  relief  should  be  thrown  upon  the  owners  of  real 
property.  There  was,  indeed,  tbo  greatest  necessity  for  some  such 
measure.    A  Commission  hod  reported  in  1826.  disclosing  a  terrible 
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vunditioQ  of  poverty.  The  average  wngea  of  tbe  ^ricultural  labourers 
vete  estimated  at  under  2a.  6d.  a  week,  aa  coutrngt«d  with  9a.  or  10a, 
vbich  were  the  avera;^  wages  in  England.  This  was  the  aatural 
result  of  the  state  of  the  population.  The  agriciiltural  kbourera  ia 
Ireland  were  in  the  ratio  of  one  to  ever;  fourteen  cultivated  acres — in 
England,  of  one  to  thirty-four.  Nor  waa  the  produce  of  these  acres 
the  same ;  while  in  England  it  waa  estimated  that  an  »cre  returned 
about  £\,  lOs.,  in  Ireland,  the  average  produce  was  only  £2,  lOs, 
The  iasufhcient  wage  was  eked  out  by  small  holdings ;  nearly  one- 
third  of  the  people  depended  only  npon  little  plots  around  their  cabins. 
For  many  weeks  in  every  year  these  cottiers  could  not  draw  from 
their  land  even  a  sufficiency  of  piotatoes.  They  crowded  over  to 
England  in  the  summer  months,  and  undersold  English  labour  in  all 
directions.  Mendicaucy  was  universal,  and  not  considered  in  the 
smallest  degree  disgraceful  The  Conunissionera  by  whom  this  report 
was  issued,  inclnding  among  their  numbers  Archbishop  Wbately  and 
Archbishop  Muray,  the  heads  of  the  Protestant  aod  Roman  Catbolic 
Churches  of  Ireland,  were  men  on  whom  every  reliance  could  be 
placed.  Their  recommendations,  however,  seemed  whoUy  inadequate. 
The  amount  of  destitution  was  so  great,  the  income  of  Ireland  com- 
paratively ao  small,  that  it  appeared  impossible  to  the  Commissioners 
to  lay  so  vast  a  burden  npon  it  as  the  complete  support  of  the  poor. 
They  wished,  therefore,  to  confine  parochial  relief  to  tbe  aged  and 
infirm,  and  to  those  physically  incapacitated  from  work.  The 
Government,  on  the  other  hand,  believed  that  the  principle  of  the 
English  Poor  Law  might  be  fully  introdnced  into  Ireland.  In 
its  amended  form,  though  it  bad  excited  considerable  discontent, 
it  had  on  the  whole  worked  well  ia  England.  Mr.  Nicholls,  one 
of  the  English  Poor  law  Commisaioners,  was  sent  over  to  report. 
In  a  six  weeks'  journey  (the  brevity  of  which  was  B,„r,,,^, 
frequently  alleged  against  its  efficiency),  be  came  to  neiuii*. 
very  definite  conclusions.  He  urged  the  division  of  "**' 
Ireland  into  large  unions,  and  the  erection  in  each  of  a  workhonse. 
He  recommended  that  destitution  should  form  the  claim  to  relief,  and 
that  willingness  to  enter  the  workhouse  should  be  the  test  of  desti- 
tution. In  fact,  with  the  exception  of  parochial  settlement,  which  the 
migratory  habits  of  the  Irish  rendered  inadvisable,  he  reporWd  in 
favour  of  the  strict  application  of  tbe  new  English  law,  the  working 
of  which  waa  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  English  Commissioners. 
He  can  scarcely  have  been  correct  in  asserting  that  the  feeling 
of  the  Irish  was  in  favour  of  any  Bill  embodying  this  opinion ; 
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such  an  assertion  must  be  limited  to  the  upper  and  middle  classes. 
CConnell  waa  a  truer  representative  of  the  real  popular  feeling. 
trf^aa^imvt  He  Opposed  the  scheme,  both  on  econouiical  and  senti- 
o'cmbipU.  mental  grounds.     The  expenditure  on  supporting  the 

vast  maas  of  destitution  must  aeriouslf  cripple  capital,  yet  it  was 
the  want  of  capital  which  caused  the  destitution  ;  the  remedy  made 
the  evil  worse.  He  even  ui^ed  higher  economic  grounds,  and 
spoke  of  the  ruin  of  self-dependence  and  thrift  caused  b;  such  a  Bill ; 
points  no  doubt  of  great  weight  and  cogency,  but  somewhat  inappli- 
cable to  a,  people  with  whom  dependence  and  beggary  were  quite 
habitual.  His  sentimental  arguments  were  those  common  to  all 
opponents  of  organised  relief;  the  closing  of  the  gates  of  charity,  the 
chilling  effect  which  must  be  produced  when  the  only  answer  to  be 
given  to  the  man  who  asked  for  help  waa  "Gotothe  workhonse."  The 
Government  however  pereisted  in  bringing  in  their  Bill  upon  the 
lines  recommended  by  Mr.  NiohoUe,  and,  in  spile  of  the  high  author- 
ity of  the  Commissioners  of  1836,  in  spite  of  the  combined  opposition 
of  all  sections  of  the  Irish  members  (for  Mr.  Shaw,  the  leader  of  the 
Poor  i*w  Bat  Orangemen,  joined  on  this  point  with  O'Connell),  they 
T*Bii.  succeeded  in  carrying  the  measure.    Nor  was  it  seriously 

opposed  in  the  Upper  House,  and  it  became  law.  There 
is  some  reason  to  question  the  wisdom  of  inflicting,  in  all  its  strictness, 
the  English  Poor  Law  upon  a  country  such  as  Ireland,  where  the 
conditions  of  life  were  very  different.  The  rejection  of  all  outdoor 
relief  must  be  based  upon  the  supposition  that  work  is,  on  the  whole, 
to  be  found  by  every  one  who  desires  it.  This,  which  was  probably 
on  the  whole  true  of  England,  was  notoriously  untrue  of  Ireland. 
Again,  by  the  theory  of  the  Poor  Law,  the  relief  which  an  able-bodied 
man  can  claim  must  be  so  adjusted  that  it  shall  be  less  desirable  than 
even  the  lowest  form  of  self-earned  maintenance.  It  was  impossible 
in  Ireland  for  the  State  to  arrange  a  form  of  life  lower  than  Uiat  led 
by  the  extreme  poor.  The  only  deterrent  element  in  the  Poor  Law 
scheme  was  the  incarceration  of  the  recipient  of  relief — very  irksome, 
no  doubt,  to  a  people  so  intolerant  of  restraint  as  the  Irish,  yet  not  to 
be  hastily  assumed  as  a  suf&ciently  powerful  motive  to  keep  men  &om 
the  workhouse.  It  seemed,  in  fact,  almost  impossible  that  the  law 
should  be  successful,  unless  it  went  hand  in  hand,  as  was  pointed  out 
by  Lord  Devon,  with  other  measures  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  class, 
such  as  the  establish  men  t  of  large  public  works ;  the  increase,  by 
reclamation  of  waste  lands,  of  the  cultivable  area  of  the  country;  and 
legislation   which  should  restrain  the  tendency  towards   inordinal* 
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Tents,  which  were  eating  up  whatever  little  capital  the  smalt  fanners 
might  pOBBess. 

It  was  not,  perhaps,  altogether  a  comfortable  triumph  to  hnve  forced 
the  Poor  Law  upon  an  unwilling  people.   But  the  Guvem,  a,«.uH 

menC  had,  at  all  events,  passed  its  measure  without  much  u  to  ub  gih<t 
serious  opposition  from  its  English  opponents.  It  '"•''^*^""'^ 
remained  to  be  seen  how  the  other  two  Bills,  which  in  the  course  of 
the  last  five  years  had  become  the  rallying-points  of  party  fight,  could 
be  got  through  Parliament.  Language  had  however  been  ufcd  by 
both  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Peel  as  early  as  the  year  1837, 
which  implied  the  desire  of  the  Conservatives  that  the  questions  at 
issue  should  be  brought  to  a  settlement ;  and  the  Government,  through 
Lord  John  Biissell,  put  itself  into  communication  with  its  opponents 
for  the  purpose  of  arriving  at  some  compromise.  It  was  fonnd  that 
a  little  mutual  concession  would  render  an  arrangenient  possible. 
Each  of  the  two  Bilb  had  in  it  a  point  round  which  the  opposition 
had  centred.  With  regard  to  the  Municipal  Bill  the  Conservativea 
had  shown  themselves  ready  to  confess  the  evils  of  the  existing 
system  (in  which  municipal  office  and  power  were  confined  to  a  very 
small  number  of  Protestant  townsmen),  and  had  expressed  their  will- 
ingness to  assist  in  removing  them  ;  but  they  regarded  the  substi- 
tution of  corporations  freely  elected  by  constituencies  with  a  low 
franchise  as  undesirable  and 'dangerous  in  the  present  state  of  Ireland. 
They  preferred  some  form  of  nomination  which  would  virtually  have 
robbed  the  inhabitants  of  the  advantages  of  self-government.  In  the 
Tilbe  Act  it  was  the  appropriation  clause,  and  the  resolut'ons  pdssed 
in  1S35  as  to  the  use  to  be  made  of  any  surplus  aris  ng  f  n  a 
arrangement  of  Church  property,  which  e:ccit«d  their  ang  E  n 
many  moderate  Liberals  looked  with  some  displeasure  at  th  b  t  n  y 
of  their  leaders,  which  perpetuated  the  anarchy  and  dis  d  a  ng 
from  the  coUection  of  the  tithes,  and  thought  the  app  p  t  n 
clause  might  well  be  dropped.  Under  these  ciicumstan  an  nnd 
standing  was  arrived  at  that  no  opposition  should  be  offered  io  the 
passage  of  some  form  of  Tithe  Bill,  if  the  appropriation  clause  wiis 
not  insisted  upon,  and  that,  in  return  for  such  a  concession,  corpora- 
tions on  the  elective  principle  should  be  allowed. 

It  would  seem  that  in  consequence  of  this  arrangement  Lord  John 
Russell  had  intended  to  proceed  by  way  of  resolution^ 
that  is  \a  say,  he  intended  to  ask  the  assent  of  the  House 
to  certAin  principles  on  which  a  Bill  might  then  be  formed,  in  the 
full  expectation  tbat  it  would  meet  with  no  resistance  till  the  details 
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■e  discussed  in  Committer.  But  the  ConserratiTes,  carrying  their 
ler  further  probably  than  he  ftired  to  go,  determined  to 
hiiTe  one  more  trial  of  strength.  When,  therefore,  Lord  John 
Ruaaell  had  explained  the  principle  of  the  fortlicoming  Eill,  Sir 
Thomas  Acland  at  once  moved  that  the  Resolution  come  to  bj  the 
House  in  1835  should  be  rescinded.  This  seemed  to  imply  that  in 
th«  Bill,  ns  sketched  by  Lord  John  Bussell,  there  was  still  some  traM 
of  the  obnoxious  appropriation  clause,  and  of  an  intention  to  appro- 
priate Church  property  to  other  than  Church  purposes.  The  motion 
was  indeed  lost ;  but  the  division  diacloaed  an  opposition  of  formid- 
able strength,  for  while  the  majority  numbered  307,  there  was  a 
minority  of  S98.  In  the  face  of  so  close  a  division.  Lord  John  Bussell 
thought  it  prudent  to  yield,  and  to  give  a  distinct  promise  that  his 
Tithe  Bill  should  be  simply  restricted  to  the  conversion  of  the  tithes 
into  a  rent-charge. 

To  understand  exoctly  the  effect  of  Sir  Thomas  Acland's  motion,  it  is 
jMrid  (Siitu  "^^^^'^7  ^  recollect  that  this  question  of  titlies  had  long 
to  Htu<  ui>  occupied  Parliament,  and  that  every  successive  Govern- 
titiKqiHUtiL  Yi\(aA  had  tried  its  hand  at  it  in  vain.  It  had  been 
generally  accepted  that  the  best  way  of  handling  the  tithes  was  to 
change  them  into  a  rent- charge— that  la  to  say,  the  landowners 
were  to  pay  the  tithes  iiislead  of  the  tenants.  For  the  trouble 
thus  laid  upon  them,  they  were  to  bo  ramnnerated  by  a  deduc- 
tion, varying  in  different  Bill'',  of  from  40  to  25  per  cent.,  while  the 
Church  was  to  be  compensated  for  the  diminution  of  its  receipts  by 
the  certainty  of  their  payment.  But  the  Whigs,  at  the  close  of  the 
short  administration  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  (April  1835),  had  driven  him 
from  office  by  insisting  upon  an  addition  to  this  simple  meitsure. 
A  Besolution  had  been  passed  that  "no  measture  upon  the  subject  of 
tithes  in  Ireland  could  lead  to  a  satisfactoiy  and  final  adjustment 
which  did  not  embody  the  principle  that  any  surplus  remaining  after 
providing  for  the  Established  Church  should  be  applied  locally  to  the 
general  education  of  alt  classes  of  Christians."  It  was  this  Resolu- 
tion ivhich  had  frustrated  the  efforts  of  Morpeth  to  settle  the  ques- 
tion in  July  1835.  He  too  proposed  a  rent-charge  in  lieu  of  tithes, 
ajid  in  this  all  parties  were  agreed.  But  with  the  Resolution  freshly 
carried,  it  was  impossible  not  to  act  in  accordance  with  it  ;  and  he 
was  compelled  to  introduce  as  part  of  his  measure  some  provisions 
for  re-arranging  the  revenues  of  the  Church.  There  was  indeed 
abundant  room  for  reform  ;  in  199  parishes  there  was  no  single 
churchman,  in  860  there  were   less  than   fifty.      But  the  effort   of 
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Morpeth  to  get  rid  of  this  glaring  anomaly,  to  suppress  useless 
paris)ies,  and  to  adjust  on  some  fair  principle  tbe  payments  of  those 
which  remained,  proved  destructive  to  his  measure.  A  surplus  of 
some  £60,000  would  have  been  left,  and  the  Lords,  refusing  to  allow 
sncrilegious  hands  to  touch  in  any  way  Church  property,  threw  out 
the  Bill.  It  was  indeed  impossilile  to  arrive  at  any  amicable 
arrangement  so  long  as  this  BeEolution  was  in  force.  Peel  had 
probably  intended  to  allow  it  to  be  silently  disregarded.  His  moie 
eager  partisans,  with  Sir  Thomas  Acland  at  their  head,  determined  to 
emphasise  the  Conservative  victory,  and  to  insist  upon  its  repeal ; 
and  though  their  motion  failed,  Lord  John  Eussell,  •.uu,»ui 
as  has  been  seen,  was  compelled  to  surrender  it  cutIhl 
The  Bill,  which  was  brought  in  in  May  and  carried  in  ^^  "^ 
August  1838,  was  nearly  identical  with  the  Conservative  Bill  of  1835. 
It  fixed  the  rent-charge  at  the  rate  of  £Jfi  (that  is,  a  reduction  of  25 
per  cent.),  and  surrendered  as  a  free  gift  the  whole  of  tbe  uiillion 
which  had  been  lent  to  the  clei^y  by  Government,  The  impotence 
of  the  Ministry  could  scarcely  tiave  received  a  more  striking  proot 
It  was  plain  that  the  Conservatives  were  in  fact  governing  England. 

To  make  the  humiliation  of  the  Whigs  even  more  evident,  it  was 
only  necessary  that  they  should  lose  the  reward  of  the   Tidiii»ottii> 
compromise  and  submission  they  had  made.     They  were   ^^'JJ^ 
to  li.'kve  been  repaid  by  the  quiet  passage  of  their  Muni-  lUriMt, 
cipal  Corporation  Bill.     It  was  accordingly  produced.     By  this  Bill 
certain  towns  were  to  be  given  corporations  elective  in  character,  and 
certain  sm^Uler   towns  might  if  they  pleased  be  incorporated,  if  a 
majority  of  the  electors  desired  it.     Thus  far  the  proposition  was 
accepted.    But  on  tbe  franchise  of  the  elector  a  quarrel  arose.    While 
the  Conservatives  demanded  that  it  should  be  fixed  at  £10  a  yenr 
clear  rental,  the  Ministerial  Party,  regarding  this  as  too  high— .is 
higher  in  foct  than  the  franchise  in  Enghind — insisted  upon  a  £h 
franchise.    As  neither  party  would  yield,  the  matter  was  brought  to 
the  vote,  and  in  the  Lower  House  tbe  Government  was  victorious. 
But  as  usual  victory  in  the  Commons  was  of  but  little  avail ;  the 
Lords  amended  tbe  franchise  clause  in  accordance  with  the  Conserva- 
tive wishes.    The  Bill  thus  amended  was  brought  back  to  the  Lower 
House,  but,  as  all  compromise  proved   impossible,  the  amendment 
was  refused  and  the  Bill  dropped.     In  the  following  year 
another  attempt  was  made,  but  with  exactly  the  same  Buipuud. 
result.     Again,  early  in  1840,  Lord  Morpeth  introduced  "■'^i***' 
tbe  Bill,  proposing  a  franchise  of  ^10  for  the  larger  towns  and  £8 
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for  the  smaller.  The  Lords  as  before  rejected  the  lower  franchise, 
and  the  GoTemineut,  hopeless  of  success,  accepted  their  defeat 
and  allowed  the  mutilated  measure  to  pass.  The  Irish  measures  of 
the  Government  had  thus  resulted  in  an  unpopular  Poor  Law  of 
qaestioDable  efficacy,  and  in  an  arraDgemeat  of  the  tithes  and  a 
Municipal  Corporation  Bill  dictated  to  them  by  the  Opposition. 

As  the  great  power  of  the  Conservative  Opposition  hud  rendered  the 
Hmuii  ■.  legislation  of  the  Whig  ministers  with  regard  to  Ireland 
iriihAi-  somewhat  stunted  and  abortive,  it  is  by  their  adminis- 

*  tration  of  the  country  thnt  they  must  be  judged.    Ire- 

land was,  duringtheir  ministry— as  it  had  been  almost  uninterruptedly 
since  the  Act  of  Union — a  scene  of  much  confusion,  and  the  same 
question  which  every  party  has  had  to  ask  itself  had  been  placed 
before  the  Ministry  of  Lord  Melbourne, — was  tranquillity  to  be  ob- 
tained without  the  employment  of  extraordinary  coercive  measures! 
Lord  John  Russell  had  asserted  that  concession  was  the  necessajy  key 
to  the  difficulty.  The  history  of  Lord  Grey's  administration,  and  the 
final  withdrawal  of  Lord  St^ey  and  his  associates  from  the  Liberal 
ranks,  had  pledged  Lord  Melbourne  (the  representative  of  the  more 
Liberal  party  of  that  administration)  to  pursue  the  policy  of  conciliation. 
The  government  of  Ireland  had  been  intrusted  to  Lord  Normanby 
and  Lord  Morpeth  as  Lord  Lieutenant  and  Chief  Secretary.  They 
had  carried  out  to  the  full  the  policy  indicated.  Normanby's  arrival 
in  Ireland  Lad  given  occasion  to  a  demonstration  of  popular  approval 
on  the  part  of  the  followers  of  O'Gonnell  ;  and  this  somewhat  clap- 
trap commencement  had  been  followed  up  in  1836  by  a  Viceregal 
progress,  in  the  course  of  which  a  considerable  number  of  men  who 
were  in  prison  for  offences  of  a  political  or  agrarian  kind  bad  been 
liberated  by  the  exercise  of  the  royal  prerogative  of  pardon.  The 
Viceroy  had  moreover  consistently  attempted  to  make  use  only  of 
the  ordinary  legal  weapons  at  hii  disposal,'  and  bad  avoided  the 
employment  of  extraordinary  powers  or  the  demand  for  any  increase 
of  coercive  jurisdiction. 

The  Permanent  Under  Secretary  for  Ireland  was  a  man  of  the  name 
onwdUimiir  of  Drummond,  who  had  been  an  Engineer  officer.  His 
to  DiuBOkd'i  views,  which  as  permanent  official  he  had  every  oppor- 
''•"■■  tunity  of  enforcing  upon  the  Viceroy  and  Secretary, 

were  much  more  comprehensive  than  at  that  time  was  usual.  He 
saw— what  all  subsequent  history  has  tended  to  prove^that  the  sores 
of  Ireland  were  social  rather  than  political.  A  false  system  of  300 
years'  standing  could  not  be  cured  by  any  single  act  of  legislation. 
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The  gradual  removal  of  such  eviLi  as  the  excessive  enforcement  of 
the  landlord's  rights  ;  as  the  want  of  emplojmeat  incident  todeficient 
capital,  to  small  and  one-sided  outlets  foi  industr;,  and  to  overgrown 
popu1a.tion,  were  of  more  importance  than  the  equalisation  of  political 
rights.  Political  demands  must  receiTO  due  attention  ;  obvious  politi- 
cal wrongs  and  inequalities,  forming  centres  around  which  discontent 
might  easii;  gather,  must  be  removed  ;  but  it  was  useless  to  expect 
an;  real  tranquillity  till  time  and  gradual  amelioration  had  softened 
the  deeply-seated  social  antagonism  which  lay  at  the  bottom  of  Irish 
discontent.  Such  views  as  these,  coupled  aa  they  were  with  the  open 
support  given  to  the  Ministry  by  CConneU,  excited  a  most  hostile 
feeling  in  the  minds  of  the  Tory  landowners  and  of  the  old  Protestant 
and  Orange  connection,  which  had  not  forgotten  the  time  of  its 
exclusive  predominance.  There  was  a  constant  and  bitter  expression 
among  them,  both  in  Parliament  and  ouUide,  of  their  belief  chat  the 
Government  was  fomenting  disorder,  supporting  O'Connell's  Associa- 
tions, and  exciting  at  once  by  its  weakness  of  repression  and  by  its 
flattering  words  the  excesses  which  it  was  its  chief  business  to  control. 
Aa  a  matter  of  course  there  were  grounds  on  which  such  chaiges 
could  be  bused.  It  was  true  that  the  Giovemment  had  not  attacked 
the  General  Association,  which  was  a  sort  of  counterpart  of  the  old 
Catholic  Association  ;  nay,  more,  it  had  appointed  a  member  of  that 
Association  to  the  office  of  legal  adviser  to  tbo  Government.  In  ita 
efforts  to  be  just  between  the  various  religions  it  had  ordered  that  no 
juryman  should  be  set  aside  on  account  of  his  religions  creed,  thus 
endangering,  it  was  urged,  the  chance  of  honest  conviction.  14'or 
could  it  be  questioned  that  the  amount  of  crime  was  still  very  terrible. 
The  anger  of  the  Irish  Tories  reached  a  climax  when,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1839,  Lord  Korbury,  an  inoffensive  and  respected  noble- 
man, was  shot  in  his  own  grounds — a  murder  for  which  no  adequate 
cause  could  be  discovered,  and  the  perpetrators  of  which  escaped 
detection.  A  meeting  of  magistrates  assembled  a  few  days  after  it  at 
Tullyraore  to  consider  what  was  to  be  done.  As  was  to  be  expected, 
the  opportunity  was  taken  to  give  vent  to  all  the  charges  against  the 
Government  in  their  fuU  bitterness.  The  existence  of  a  far-spread 
conspiracy  for  the  abolition  of  rent,  rendered  more  terrible  by  the 
determination  of  every  peasant  to  shelter  the  offender,  was  brought 
out  and  emphasised,  and  it  was  distinctly  asserted  by  Lord  Oxmau- 
town  that  this  organisation  had  derived  its  chief  power  from  the  events 
of  1836,  and  the  belief  that  the  Government  had  formed  a  compact 
with  the  agitators  iq  Irel^ind.     An  expression,  used  by  Secretary 
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Drummond  in  his  answer  some  time  prevlouB  to  an  angrj'  petition 
from  the  Magistrates  of  Tipperary,  to  the  effect  that  "property  had 
ita  duties  aawell  as  its  rights"  wiis  declared  to  be  a  mere  insult,  and 
to  have  bad  the  effect  of  increasing  the  animosity  felt  against  the 
owners  of  the  soil,  while  it  euiboldened  the  disturhers  of  the  public 
peace.  lu  the  opinion  of  the  meeting  it  was  hopeless  to  appeal 
to  the  Jrish  Executive,  they  must  call  upon  the  people  of  England, 
the  le^lature  and  the  throne,  for  protection. 

The  spokesmen  of  the  Iriah  Tories  in  both  Honsea  at  once  pro- 
ceeded to  act  on  this  Bnggestion.  In  the  Lower  House 
Mr,  Shaw  moved  for  the  production  of  papers  between 
the  years  1835  and  1839,  in  order  to  prove  from  the 
statistics  of  committals  and  convictions  the  constant  inciense  of 
anarchy  during  the  present  Viceroy's  tenure  of  office.  Agrarian 
outn^ies,  he  declared,  in  the  last  six  months  of  1S36  had  been  843,  in 
the  next  six  months  901,  and  in  the  third  period  had  risen  to  1086. 
Of  eight  new  Protestant  tenants  npon  the  land  of  Lord  Lorton,  who 
had  been  carrying  on  the  system  of  eviction  for  the  purpose  as  it  was 
stated  of  introducing  men  of  more  capital  and  intelligence,  two  had 
had  their  cattle  killed,  two  had  been  assaulted  and  left  for  dead, 
and  the  four  others  had  been  actually  murdered  ;  while  the  land- 
owners were  struj^ling  to  make  good  their  position  against  these 
overwhelming  difficulties,  the  Under  Secretary  had  taken  the  oppor- 
tnnity  of  insulting  them  by  willing  their  attention  to  their  duties ; 
and,  in  the  presence  of  the  secret  Ribbon  Society,  Oovemment  had 
chosen  for  its  legal  adviser  a  member  of  the  great  Association  in 
Dublin  now  known  by  the  name  of  the  Precursors.  It  was  plain 
thftt  this  w.'ks  a  covert  attack  upon  the  Viceroy  and  Secretary.  Lord 
Morpeth,  after  proving  the  error  of  the  statistics  produced,  and  tiiking 
credit  rather  than  shame  to  himself  for  the  increased  number  of  com- 
mittals, which  only  showed  the  vigilance  of  the  police,  turned  the  tiibles 
upon  his  accusers,  and  upheld  the  incriminated  words  of  Mr,  Drum- 
mond by  a  terrible  list  of  evictions.  In  seven  counties  in  tlie  coarse  of 
six  years  there  hiul  been  upwards  of  1800  ejectments,  each  ejectment  on 
an  average  involving  four  families.  If  this  was  true  it  would  mean 
that  no  less  than  36,000  people  had  been  turned  out  of  their  homes 
in  six  years.  Such  proceedings  justified  Mr.  Drummond's  wordsj 
and  as  long  as  they  continued  they  would  certainly  generate  resist- 
ance. Tlie  assault,  thus  met,  produced  no  result.  Taking  the  sting 
out  of  the  motion  by  extending  its  action  beyond  the  period  of  Lord 
Jfonnanbv's  administration,  Morpeth  allowed  the  production  of  th^ 
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papeis  denmaded,  wbich  conld  after  all  only  prove  the  eiUtence  of 

whutwasalresdykuown— Che  terrible  antouDt  of  Dfp^un  „ , 

crime.  In  the  Upper  House  Lord  Roden  headed  the  S^'J^?^ 
attack,  and  gave  it  a  more  definite  foriii  by  moving  for  dicuuii  la  ' 
s  Select  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  Ireland  "'•'"^*- 
since  1835.  The  personal  character  of  the  motion  was  rendered 
more  pronounced  by  the  distinct  aesertion  that  the  evils  had  been 
either  created  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  or  ajigravated  by  liis  unscrupu- 
lous eDCOiir^einent  of  ^tatinnfor  his  own  purt>oaes.  Upon  this  Lord 
Nomianby  entered  into  &  full  defence  of  his  adiiiinistratioo  ;  insisted 
that  there  tvas  a  real  diminution  of  crime  ;  pointed  out  that  in  every 
case  of  murder,  except  Lord  Norbury's,  the  criiuinids  had  been  com- 
mitted and  were  now  awaiting  trial ;  brushed  awny  iJl  the  exa^era- 
tions  which  had  surrounded  the  large  exercise  of  the  royal  preropitiva 
of  pardon  in  1836;  and  as  to  the  cbargeof  laxity  in  the  administration 
of  the  law,  pointed  out  that  he  had  established  local  solicttois  as 
pablic  prosecutors  throughout  Ireland,  and  had  brought  the  very 
scattered  and  inefficient  police  he  had  found  thei-e  into  the  great 
oi^anisalJon  of  the  Irish  Constabulary.  His  defence  did  not,  however, 
convince  the  hostile  House,  and  Lord  Boden's  motion  was  carried 
agiunst  the  Government  by  a  majority  of  five. 

As  their  management  of  Ireland  had  formed  perhaps  the  most 
important  part  of  the  policy  of  the.  Ministers,  as  it  Kawn'i  vota 
was  tharo  alone  that  they  had  really  maintained  to  the  JJ^JJ^.tTi 
full  the  liberality  of  their  principles,  they  thought  it  «*iibiui*. 
impossible  to  allow  this  hostile  division  to  pass  without  further 
notice,  and  Lord  John  Russell  at  once  declared  his  intention  of 
bringing  in  a  resolution,  which  was  in  fact  a  vote  of  confidence  in 
the  Ministry.  It  declared  that  it  was  the  determinution  of  tlie  House 
to  persevere  in  those  principles  which  had  guided  the  Executive 
Qovemment  of  Ireland  for  the  lust  eight  years.  Apart  from  the 
necessity  of  nasuring  its  position  against  the  hostile  House  of  Lords, 
as  a  mere  party  move  the  introduction  of  some  such  resolution  was 
desirable.  It  was  certain  to  rally  round  the  Government  not  only 
their  own  immediate  supporters  but  the  Radicals  and  the  Irish.  It 
moreover  put  the  Conservative  le^ider  in  a  very  difficult  position. 
His  views  on  the  Government  of  Ireland  were  either  less  wise  than 
might  have  been  expected  from  him,  or  he  was  blinded  by  the  require- 
ments of  party.  It  has  been  seen  how  he  had  systematically  weakened 
the  legislation  introduced  by  the  Ministry  ;  how  in  the  name  of  the 
Protestant  Church  he  hud  for  years  prevented  the  settlement  of  the 
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tithe  difficaltf  and  successfully  opposed  the  Municipal  Corporation 
Act.  He  had  done  a  worse  injury  to  Ireland  by  thwarting  a  wide 
plan  for  the  establishment  of  railway  comniunicatjan.  Druuunond, 
whose  favourite  scheme  this  was,  believed  that  sooie  Government 
money  would  be  well  employed  in  opening  up  the  reaonrcee  of  Ire- 
land and  encouraging  the  investment  of  capital  in  industrial  under- 
takings, and  that  at  the  same  time  such  great  public  works  would  afford 
occupation  to  the  redundant  population.  It  was  intended  that  the 
Government  should  both  advance  money  and  give  a  guarantee  for  a 
certain  rate  of  profit — that  it  should,  in  fact,  act  as  the  Indian 
Government  has  Bucceasfully  acted.  But  Peel,  who  saw  no  objection 
to  keepmg  up  the  differences  of  the  two  kingdoms  in  such  matters  as 
local  government,  was  unable  to  see  that  the  difference  of  the  condi- 
tion of  England  and  Ireland  might  allow  some  relaxation  of  the  laws 
of  political  economy.  He  at  once  advanced  the  well-known  arguments 
in  favour  of  lait$es-/aiTe.  Railways  would  come  where  railways 
would  pay  ;  a  country  had  no  right  to  pledge  its  credit  to  support  a 
concern  which  must  avowedly  begin  in  a  loss.  His  authority  as  a 
financier,  and  a  fatal  reverence  for  economic  rules  without  regard  to 
the  conditions  of  their  application,  were  sufficient  to  shelve  the  plan. 
Yet  he  was  fully  conscious  that  if  called  to  the  Government  be  would 
find  it  quite  impossible  to  adopt  an  open  policy  of  repression.  He 
did  not  choose  to  pledge  himself  to  any  change  in  the  principles  of 
which  Lord  John's  resolution  was  asking  Parliament  to  approve.  He 
could  not  therefore  n^ative  the  resolution,  but  found  it  necessary  to 
propose  a  long  counter-resolution  declaring  that  it  was  uncalled  for, 
and  sought  to  give  an  air  of  coustitutional  wisdom  to  it  by  emphasising 
^^  the  apparent  attempt  of  the  Ministry  to  produce  a  collision 

mat  BuivitT-  between  the  Houses.  The  rival  parties  met  in  their  full 
Ajrdw.iSM.  [gff^  uyg].  these  resolutions,  and  the  Government  was 
victorious  by  a  majority  of  twenty-two,  which  may  be  regarded  as 
the  full  strength  of  its  superiority.  It  was  enough  to  go  on  with, 
but  showed  plainly  how  easily  the    slight  superiority  might    be 


Such  a  loss  of  strength  speedily  occurred  upon  the  c 
question  of  Colonial  policy.  In  its  management  of  Canada — how- 
ever good  its  intentions  may  have  been— the  Grovemment  had 
certainly,  either  in  itself  or  in  its  agents,  undergone  a  good  deal 
of  discredit.     The  difficulties  in  Jamaica  were  destined  to  be  fiital 

The  question  of  slavery  proved  *t  have  been  but  partially  settled 
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in  spite  of  the  munificent  gift  with  which  Enghind  liad  compeosated 
the  slave-owners  hy  the  Enumcipation  Bill  of  1833.  The  ti„  jmoiom 
efforts  for  the  repression  of  the  trade  had  in  some  tn^'^i^. 
points  merely  aggravated  its  evils ;  the  postponement  of  complete 
email cipatj on,  and  the  introduction  of  a  temporary  system  of  appren- 
ticeship had  proved  a  failure.  Lord  Brougham,  who  brought  the 
question  before  the  House  in  January  1838,  on  pre-  ^..^i.^ 
senttng  a  petition  for  immediate  emancipation,  pointed  > 
out  the  terrible  horrors  of  the  slave-carrying  trade  which 
still  existed.  All  the  meaauree  taken  for  putting  an  end  to  the  trade 
had  only  resulted  in  a  alight  diminution  of  the  number  of  slaves 
carried,  and  in  a  very  great  increase  of  their  misery.  Treaties  had 
been  entered  iuto  with  most  of  the  European  Powers  which  enabled 
English  cruisers  to  prevent  the  shipment  of  slaves,  but  in  the  case  of 
Portugal  it  was  not  until  the  slaves  were  actually  on  board  that  the 
right  of  search  or  seizure  accrued.  Again,  the  prize-money  for  the 
capture  of  slavers  was  given  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  slaves. 
In  some  cases  therefore  inevitably,  in  others  probably  for  interested 
motives,  it  was  usual  to  allow  the  slaves  to  be  placed  on  board  and 
to  attempt  to  capture  the  ship  when  laden.  As  the  success  of  the 
trader  therefore  depended  on  the  speed  of  his  ship,  the  slavers  were 
built  entirely  for  speed  without  regard  to  accommodation.  As  long 
na  the  trade  had  been  a  lawful  one  it  had  been  regulated,  and  a 
certain  amount  of  air  and  food  apportioned  to  each  slave  ;  these 
arrangements  had  now  disappeared,  the  slaves  were  packed  as  close 
as  possible  in  narrow  inconvenient  vessels,  and  when  pursued  the 
living  cargo  was  thrown  overboard  without  compunction  to  lighten 
the  ship.  Under  these  conditions  the  trade  was  still  profitable,  and 
was  still  so  largely  pursued  tliat  in  one  year  (1835),  eighty  ships,  with 
a  freight  of  28,000  slaves,  had  entered  the  port  of  Havana.  The  effect 
of  the  modified  emancipation,  which  had  allowed  forced  apprenticeship 
to  last  till  the  year  1840,  had  been  eqwally  ineffectual  in  improving 
the  condition  of  the  blacks  aft«r  they  were  landed.  Even  from  selfish 
motives  the  slave-owner  generally  takes  the  same  care  of  his  human 
property  as  a  fanner  does  of  his  cattle.  But  as  apprentices  the 
negroes  had  ceased  to  be  the  property  of  the  planter.  It  was  the 
interest  of  the  master  to  wring  from  them  as  much  aa  possible  during 
their  apprenticeship,  while  they  were  still  within  his  grasp.  With 
insufficient  food,  overworked,  and  subjected  to  the  severest  punish- 
ments, sometimes  illegal,  sometimes  inflicted  under  the  guise  of  law, 
the  apprentice  was  worse  off  than  the  slave  had  been.    Basing  his 
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a^nmeuts  on  such  facta  aa  these,  Lord  Brougham  moved  resolutions, 
B„wkn'>  the  most  importaut  of  nhich  was  one  which  recommended 
J^Jj^'j^"  immediate  emancipation.  Great  philanthropic  move- 
•■uBdiaiiu  meuta  are  almost  inevitablj  mingled  with  a  certain 
amount  of  charletaorj,  and  the  Government,  carefully 
guarding  itself  and  perhaps  rightly  agMnst  sentimental  enthusiasm, 
opposed  Lord  Brougham's  siiggeatious  upon  th«  ground  that  immediate 
abolition  would  be  a  breach  of  faith.  England  had  entered,  they 
urged,  into  a  distinct  contract  with  the  planters,  the  essential  point 
of  which  was  the  gradual  and  not  immediate  aboUtiun  of  slavery. 
The  stipulations  of  that  contract  had  indeed  been  strained  and  broken 
by  the  planters,  but  it  was  inconsistent  with  the  honour  of  the  nation 
to  go  back  from  its  bargain.  The  House  of  Lords  on  this  occasion 
agreed  with  the  ministerial  view,  and  Lord  Brougham's  resolutions 
were  lost.  A  great  debate  of  the  same  character  in  the  House  of 
Commons  terminated  in  the  same  manner.  It  was  held  that, 
whatever  the  consequences,  the  pledged  word  of  Parliament  could 
not  be  broken. 

Yet  it  was  thought  necessary  to  introduce  two  Bills  to  restrict  the 
unjust  violence  of  the  planters.      It  was  upon  these  two 
■■ui  iha  Bills  that  the  grave  difficulties  with  the  Jaiiinica  colonists 

""^  hung — difficulties  which  involved  the  resignatiun  of  Lord 

Melbourne's  Government.  One  of  these  Acta,  known  as  "  the  Act  to 
amend  the  Abolition  of  Slavery  Act,"  attempted  to  find  some  remedies 
for  the  evil  of  the  apprenticeship  system.  The  other  was  aimed  at 
the  abuses— fully  recognised  and  of  long  standing— which  had  arisen  in 
the  management  of  the  prisons  in  the  West  Indies.  Domestic  punish- 
ment and  unprisonment  had  been  made  unlawful ;  the  public  prisons 
became  therefore  of  great  importance,  and  their  unrestricted  manage- 
ment by  the  planters  and  their  agents  had  turned  them  in  many 
cases  into  torture  chambers.  The  Bill  phiced  them  directly  in  the 
hands  of  the  Queen  and  Council — that  is,  of  the  Imperii  Government. 
Tlie  evils  of  the  appronticeahip  system— the  inevitable  evils,  arising 
from  the  existence  of  a  cLiss  at  once  si  d      t    I     es  ;  the  diffi- 

cnlty  of  exacting  work— without  the  rd     ff      d  by  wages,  and 

with  coercion  of  a  restricted  character — f  I  to  labour  upon 

compulsion  only  ;  and  the  danger,  nay  I  ost  th  tainty  of  the 
undue  iise  of  power  by  the  master  cl  ss  t    g      der  the  losses 

which  emancipation  entailed  upon  th  m  h  d  b  b    ous  not  only 

in  JamHJca  but  in  the  other  West  Ind         1  Le     irritated  by 

what  had  happened,  and  perhaps  more  wisely  g       ned,  several  <)f 
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these  colonies  luul  thought  it  better  to  proceed  to  immedu>t«  and 
complete  emancipation.  Thus  when  Sir  Lionel  Sniilh,  the  Governor 
of  Jamaica,  promulgated  the  "Act  of  Amendment"  (June  1st,  1638), 
he  accompanied  it  with  a.  strong  recommendation  to  the  (|„^„„ 
Assembly  to  follow  the  same  course,  emphtusiaing  his  iuhSmuoi  in 
advice  b;  pointing  out  the  great  difficulty  of  supporting 
apprenticeship  in  the  face  of  the  action  of  the  otlier  colonies.  Much 
itguinst  their  will,  ani4  with  extreme  irritation  against  the  Imperial 
Uovernment,  the  Colooista  thought  it  wise  to  jneld  to  public  opinion  in 
England,  and  to  listen  to  the  advice  thus  pressed  upon  them.  They 
agreed  to  immediate  abolition.  But  while  yielding  they  could  not 
forbear  to  show  the  bitterness  of  their  anger  at  being  foroed,  as  they 
choBe  to  believe  unconstitutionally,  to  give  their  consent.  "  In  con- 
sequence of  the  Act  recently  passed  by  the  Parliament  of  the  United 
Kingdom,"  they  said,  "a  Parliament  wherein  we  are  in  no  way 
represented,  we  hiive  been  constrained  to  abandon  the  remaininj; 
tenn  of  the  apprenticeship." 

■\Vhtle  their  masters  were  in  this  sulky  temper,  on  the  1st  of  August 
the  blacks  became  absolutely  free.      There   had   been   _ 
dread  of  outbreak  and  outrage,  and  of  a  permanent  dis-  uuicipuad. 
inclination  on  the  part  of  the  blacks  to  work  for  wages.  **•""  ""■ 
According  to  the  evidence  of  the  Governor  and  the  Bishop  the  fear 
was  groundless.    They  declared  "that  themoment  of  freedom  was  one 
of  orderly  and  solemn  thankfulness,  and  that  the  churches  and  chapels 
were  everywhere  filled  with  these  happy  people,  in  humble  gratitude 
for  the  great  blessing  conferred  upon  them."      And  at  first  the 
Governor  reported  that  everywhere  there  was  visible  a  feir  amount  of 
readiness  to  accept  wage  lahoor.    Any  difficulty  which  arose  came 
from  the  side  of  the  planters.    They  were  too  angry  to  allow  fair 
play  to  the  change  which  had  been  made,  or  to  refrain  from  using 
tyrannically  the  advantages  in  their  hands.     By  every  means  in  their 
power,  by  demanding  enormous  rents  and  by  wholesale  evictions,  they 
strove  to  beat  down  the  wages  they  would  have  to  pay,  and  to  impose 
upon   the  helplessness  of  the  black  labourers.     The  missionaries, 
the  stipendiary  magistrates,  and  the  Governor  himself,  found  it  neces- 
sary to  support  the  cause  of  the  oppressed   blacks.     Consideralile 
excitement  was  the  consequence,  and  the  Governor  en-    .,-,„ti|~ 
tirely  lost  the  popularity  he  had  once  enjoyed.     In  the   miFtUuu 
mid.'^t  of  this  excitement  the  second  Bill,  the  "Jamaica 
Prisons    Bill,"   was    somewhat   hastily   promulgated.      There  could 
be  no  doubt  as  to  the  malpractices  prevalent  in  the  prisons,  but 
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the  circumstances  attending  the  production  of  the  Bill  were 
perhaps  needlessly  irritating.  A  commissiotier,  Captain  Pringle, 
had  been  appointed  to  examine  und  report  upon  the  prisons. 
Without  in  any  way  mentioning  the  results  of  his  inquiries  to 
the  Colonial  Parliament,  he  had  returned  direct  to  England  and 
given  in  the  report  on  which  the  new  Bill  was  haaed.  And  as  it 
happened  on  the  very  day  that  the  news  had  been  received  in  England 
that  the  colonists  had  consented  to  immediate  emancipation,  the 
Prisons  Bill — overriding  the  constitutional  power  of  supervision 
belonging  to  the  Colonial  Parliament — placed  in  the  hnnds  of  the 
Governor,  checked  only  by  his  responsibility  to  the  Queen  in  Counial, 
tbeentirenmnagementof  the  prisons;  averypoor  return,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  phknters,  for  theic  acquiescence  in  the  wishes  of  the  English 
public.  Irritating  in  itself,  the  Bill  was  not  produced  in  a  conciliatory 
manner.  A  friendly  and  argumentative  despatch  intended  to  soften 
its  efiect  had  accompanied  it,  but  waa  kept  back  by  the  Governor 
till  the  Assembly  should  meet.  An  putburst  of  anger  was  the  resulL 
When  in  November  the  Assembly  met,  it  at  once  passed  resolutions 
declaring  the  Bill  to  be  a  violation  of  the  constitutional  rights  of  the 
colonists,  and  expressing  its  determination  to  "abstain  from  the 
exercise  of  any  legislative  functions,  except  those  necessary  to  preserve 
the  public  credit,  till  they  knew  whether  they  were  to  be  treated  as 
free'subjects  ...  or  as  a  conquered  Colony."  This  determination 
implied  the  most  serious  inconvenience.  A  number  of  annual  laws 
were  approaching  the  time  of  their  expiration,  and  could  not  be 
renewed.  Yet  as  they  related  to  Buch  matters  as  vagrancy,  squatting, 
and  contracts,  they  were  of  more  than  usual  importance  at  the  present 
conjuncture.  But  the  Legislature  clung  to  its  resolutions,  and  was 
dissolved.  As  the  Governor  had  foreseen,  the  Assembly  which  took 
ita  place  displayed  the  same  temper,  refused  to  modify  the  resolutions, 
and  was  permanently  prorogued. 

The  political  deadlock  resembled  that  which  had  preceded  the 
Canadian  rebellion,  but  with  this  important  difference  : 
tu^i  tiia  iu  Canada  the  Assembly  expressed  the  voice  of  the  bulk 
of  the  people — unwise,  perhaps,  but  claiming  what  they 
believed  to  be  their  rights  against  the  encroachments  of 
the  dominant  class, — while  inJamaica  it  representeda  constituency  of 
at  most  2000  of  a  dominant  class  claiming  their  privileges  against 
the  mass  of  newly  emancipated  citizens.  It  was  not  unnatural  how- 
ever under  the  circumstances  that  the  Government  should  pursue  a 
similar  course  to  that  they  had  adopted  in  Canada.     Though  their 
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agent  there,  hampered  by  party  influences  at  home  and  misled  by  his 
onu  impulsive  character,  had  committed  grave  errors,  the  wisdom  of 
eetabliehing  a  temporary  despollsm,  under  the  shadow  of  which  a  new 
constitution  might  be  established,  was  scarcely  to  be  questiontid.  If 
it  was  wise  in  Canada,  it  was  surely  wiser  in  Jamaica,  where  the  whole 
fismework  of  society  was  undei^oing  a  violent  change.  The  Govern- 
ment accordingly  introduced  a  Bill,  the  principle  of  which  was  that 
the  constitution  of  Jamaica  should  be  suspended  for  live  years,  and 
the  government  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Gavemor  and  a  council  of 
three  commissioners  charged  with  the  duty  of  making  such  laws  as 
the  state  of  the  Colony  required.  At  the  expiration  of  tliat  time  the 
constitution  was  to  be  restored.  But  as  usnal  in  English  politics,  the 
wisdom  of  the  principle  went  for  little  in  the  heat  of  party  strife. 
Questionable  points  in  the  detail  of  the  Bill,  and  the  management  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  of  the  circumstances  which  had  rendered 
the  Bill  necessary,  were  filed  upon  with  avidity  by  the  Opposition. 
The  grounds  set  forth  in  the  preamble  for  the  action  taken  were  de- 
clared to  be  inadequate.  The  promulgation  of  the  Prisons  Act 
without  its  accompanying  deapntch  was  regarded  as  a  needless 
aggravation  of  its  severity.  The  Government  was  charged  with 
hastily  snatching  at  an  opportunity  for  abrogating  the  constitution. 
Sir  Bobert  Peel,  who  led  the  attack,  declared  his  wish  that  efforts  at 
compromise  should  be  made,  and  an  opportunity  given  to  the 
Assembly  to  withdrew  from  its  false  position.  On  this  ground  he 
opposed  the  Bill  us  it  was  going  into  committee  after  the  second 
reading,  and  a  division  taken  at  this  point  showed  a  majority  in 
&vour  of  the  Ministry  of  five  only.  A  Government  in  a  perpetual 
minority  in  the  Lords,  and  able  to  rely  upon  a  superiority  of  little 
more  than  twenty  votes  in  the  Commons,  could  not  bear  gj^nitto* 
up  gainst  snch  a  diminution  of  its  narrow  minority.  oriiwHiT. 
Least  of  all,  as  Lord  John  Bussell  urged,  could  a  Govern- 
ment  thus  slightly  supported  carry  out  with  advantage  to  the  public 
interest  a  struggle  between  the  mother  country  and  a  contumacious 
Colony.  The  Ministry  of  Lord  Melbourne  thought  it  right  to  resign. 
There  could  be  little  doubt  that  their  position  was  not  a  dignified 
one.  The  vehemence  with  which  every  now  and  then  »,,ukUiim 
they  declared  that  they  would  not  exist  on  sufferance  u«>UiiiMn' 
snows  how  fully  they  recognised  that  they  really  did  so  oihi'i  ii^diu 
exist,  and  the  soreness  which  the  position  caused  them.  •"=**■«•*■ 
l"TObably  they  would  all  have  been  glad  enough  to  have  seen  their 
opponents  surrounded  by  the  difficulties  under  which  they  had  been 
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themselveB  labouring.  But  it  was  not  to  be.  A  ciirioua  episode  forced 
them  buck  to  their  unenviable  position  of  power.  According  to  the 
forms  of  the  Constitution,  the  Premier  advised  the  Queen  to  send  for 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  in  his  turn  advised  her  to  intrust  the 
fonnation  of  the  new  Ministry  to  Sir  Robert  Peel.  Feel  undertook 
the  duty  ;  found  adherents  willing  to  serve  with  him  ;  and  laid  the 
list  before  the  Queen.  But  at  the  same  time  he  told  her  that  he 
thought  it  would  be  necessary  to  change  some  of  the  chief  ladies  of 
her  household.  Tlie  young  Queen  probably  misunderstood  the 
amount  of  the  change  intended.  She  had  grown  attached  to  those 
who  had  surrounded  her  since  her  accession  to  the  Throne,  and  on 
whose  friendship  she  could  rely.  She  tooli  fright  at  the  idea  of  being 
left  alone  in  the  midst  of  strange  surroundings,  and  consulted  the 
outgoing  Ministry  as  to  the  constitutional  necessity  of  the  change. 
They  advised  her  that  it  w^is  not  necessary.  She  therefore  wrote  to 
Sir  Bobert  Peel  that,  "having  considered  the  proposal  made  by  him 
to  remove  the  ladies  of  her  bedchamber,  she  could  not  consent  to 
adapt  a  course  which  she  considered  to  be  contrary  to  usiige,  and  which 
was  repugnant  to  her  feelings,"  Sir  Robert  Peel  immediately  wrote 
in  answer  that  bis  sense  of  public  duty  compelled  bim  to  adhere  to 
tlie  opinion  he  had  expressed,  and  that  on  this  condition  only  would 
he  accept  oCGce.  The  Queen  again  sought  advice  of  her  late  Minis- 
ters on  the,  subject;  a  Cabinet  council  was  held,  and  tbeir  opinion 
was  thrown  into  the  shape  of  a  formal  minute,  in  which,  after  saying 
that  "it  wai  reasonable  that  the  great  offices  in  the  Court  and 
situations  in  the  household  held  by  members  of  Parliament  should 
be  included  in  political  arrangements,"  they  went  on  to  state  that 
they  were  *'  not  of  opinion  that  a  similar  principle  should  be  extended 
to  offices  held  by  ladies  in  Her  Majesly's  hoasehold." 

So  strange  an  incident,  so  sudden  a  disappearance  of  the  hopes  of 
Dimiitiiot  office  felt  by  the  Tories,  naturally  caused  (,'reat  party 
miviutKin.  eToitement  The  matter  was  discussed  from  all  points 
of  Tiew.  To  some  it  seemed  a  question  of  grave  constitutional 
importance  that  the  personal  wish  of  the  sovereign  should  override 
great  party  combinations ;  to  some  the  position  taken  by  the  outgoing 
Ministry  of  acting  as  a  united  Cabinet  after  their  resignation,  and 
while  the  Queen  was  in  correspondence  with  the  leader  of  their 
opponents,  seemed  most  questionable.  And  there  was  no  lack  among 
the  disappointed  Conservatives,  outside  the  circle  of  the  immediate 
leaders,  of  those  who  regarded  the  whole  matter  as  a  preconcerted 
trick  of  (he  Liberals  to  retain  office.     The  very  simple  nnd  straiidif- 
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fonrard  naaertioa  of  Lord  Melbourne  that  this  was  not  so  disposes  of 
this  suspicion.  The  action  of  the  outgoii)g  Ministers  was  defended 
on  the  ground  that,  on  the  receipt  of  Peel's  answer,  negotiations  with 
him  had  in  fact  ceased,  and  that  the;  were  the  only  advisers  left  to 
the  Crown.  The  reasonableness  of  the  Queen's  apposition  to  the 
suggested  changes  is  generally  allowed  ;  and  the  correctness  of  the 
constitutional  principle  upheld  by  Melbourne  appears  to  be  proved 
by  i(a  subsequent  general  acceptance,  and  by  the  fact  that  from  this 
time  onwards  the  Ladies  of  the  Household  (with  the  exception  of 
the  Mistress  of  the  Eobes)  have  been  exempted  from  the  altema- 
IJons  of  political  party. 

In  all  probability  there  was  a  misconception  at  the  bottom  of  the 
affair.  Peel  had  not  intended  to  remove  any  great  number  of  the 
ladies.  Nor  was  he  probably  very  anxious  to  accept  the  difficulties 
which  at  that  time  surrounded  the  position  of  the  Government.  At 
all  events,  he  was  determined  that  he  would  not  accept  office  unless 
he  could  occupy  a  commanding  position.  As  a  dissolution  was 
r^arded  aa  a  thing  to  be  avoided,  he  would  have  had  at  once  to 
face  a  majority  in  opposition.  That  majority,  though  small,  had 
declared  very  lately  its  opinion  in  favour  of  the  policy  of  two  Minis- 
ters, Norntanby  and  Morpeth.  The  wife  of  one  of  these  and  the  sister 
of  the  other  were  among  the  Queen's  ladies,  and  Feel  did  not  '^a^ 
that  he  could  possibly  have  carried  out  his  government  with  any 
success  unless  he  received  some  open  sign  of  support  from  the  Crown, 
such  as  the  removal  of  the  ladies  would  have  given  him. 

The  incident  resulted  in  the  restitution  of  the  Whig  Government, 
and  its  maiatenauce  in  office  for  two  years  longer,  dniing  HdiHgiu 
which  it  dragged  on  its  wearisome  and  inefficient  career.  ^^  " 
Some  alight  alterations  had  been  made  in  the  ministerial  xij  li. 
arrangementa.  Lord  Mulgrave  had  returned  from  Ireland  in  Feb- 
ruary, and  had  been  called  to  the  Upper  House  as  Lord  Normanby. 
His  place  was  taken  by  Lord  Ebrington,  a  man  of  equally  liberal 
views.  The  retirement  of  Lord  Glenelg,  an  able  though  somewhat 
dilatory  statesman,  allowed  of  a  change  of  offices  which  finally  resulted 
in  the  appointment  of  Lord  Normanby  to  the  Home  Office,  while 
the  Colonies  were  intrusted  to  Lord  John  Busselh  In  the  Lower 
House  a  change  of  some  importance  took  place.  Abercrombie,  the 
Speaker,  had  not  proved  thoroughly  efficient.  Somewhat  too  irritable, 
and  prone  to  take  personal  offence,  he  hiid  not  succeeded  in  estab- 
lishing bis  authority  ;  and,  believing  himself  ill-used  by  the  Govern- 
ment, be  bad  resigned.    Although  Mr.  Spring  Bice,  the  Chancellor  of 
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the  Exchequer,  had  long  coveted  the  post,  the  uncertainty  of  hu 
election  induced  the  Ministry  to  prefer  as  their  nominee  Mr.  Sbav 
Lefevre,  a  mMi  in  every  way  well  fitted  for  the  office,  and  likely  as  a 
popular  county  gentleman  to  be  accepted  by  the  Opposition. 
The  new  Colonial  Minbtet  was  at  once  forced  into  prominence  by 
the  introduction  under  a  new  form  of  the  Jumaica  Bill, 
apjniiitiDB  or  which  had  Caused  tlie  late  crisis.  It  adopted  the  prin- 
Jj^^""  ciple  on  wliich  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  insisted,  and  oft'ered 
juiiiuBiu.  a  loesii  penilentue  to  the  Assembly.  The  crime  of  that 
Assembly  had  been  its  refusal  to  pass  the  necessary  Bills.  Those 
Bills  were  of  two  classes.  The  one  consisted  of  Bills  rendered  neces- 
sary by  the  changed  state  of  the  country  after  the  Emancipation— to 
regulate  the  unoccupied  lands,  the  vagrant  laws,  the  relations  between 
master  and  servant,  the  militia,  and  the  electoral  quiilificsitian,  touching 
in  fact  those  questions  which  were  brought  to  the  front  by  the  sudden 
creation,  by  the  Emancipation  Act,  of  a  lai^e  body  of  new  blaek 
citizens.  The  other  class  consisted  of  old  Bills,  which  had  always 
been  considered  necessary  in  the  Colony,  but  which,  being  re-enacted 
yearly,  had  come  to  a  natural  conclusion,  and  required  to  be  re-made. 
The  Bill,  instead  of  suspending  the  Constitution,  referred  these  two 
classes  of  Bills  under  two  chiuses  to  the  Assembly.  If  it  refused  with 
regard  to  the  first  class  to  make  satisfactory  arrangements,  similar 
in  principle  to  those  made  in  Crown  Colonies  after  emancipation,  the 
Governor  and  the  Council  were  to  be  authorised  to  enact  the  required 
laws.  With  regard  to  the  second  class,  if  the  Assembly  refused  to 
renew  the  expired  Acts  within  a  certiiin  limited  time,  the  Governor 
and  his  Council  might  renew  tliem  by  tlieir  own  authority.  Although 
the  BiU  nearly  resembled  the  propositions  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  it  did 
Tbiwi  ^°^  fass  without  considerable  opposition;   and  in  the 

■iiMijt.dHid  House  of  Lords  its  most  important  enactment,  the  first 
juiyiiw.  clause,  was  omitted.  Hopeless  of  cariying  out  a  firmer 
policy,  Lord  Joiiu  Eussell  recommended  the  Commons  lo  accept  the 
remainder  of  the  Bill  rather  than  get  no  Bill  at  all.  It  therefore 
became  law  almost  exactly  as  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  proposed  two 
months  previously.  Whether  tlie  conduct  of  the  Conservatives  arose, 
as  Sir  Robert  Peel  asserted,  from  bona  fide  objections  to  the  Bill,  or 
whether  it  was  a  factious  desire  to  catch  for  party  purposes  a  few 
Radical  votes  which  induced  them  to  support  the  rights  of  the 
Jamaiai  Assembly,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  effect  of  the  rejeclioa 
of  the  more  stringent  clauses  of  the  BUI  was  to  perpetuate  for  many 
years  the  mlsgovernment  of  Jamai&t. 
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The  balance  of  politiciil  parties  aliuost  inevitjilily  prevented  the 
completion  of  any  greiiC  measure  of  legislation,  and  the 
history  of  the  remaining  two  years  of  Whig  rule  ia  oceu-   Ebugi  di 
pied  chiefly  with  matters  of  administration,  and  with   '*'"™i'- 
abortive  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  Ministers  themselves  and  of 
their  Radical  Bupporteta  to  advance  measures  which  have  subse- 
quently been  accepted  as  necessary  by  all  parties.    Little  fault  could 
be  found  with  their  adininistratiun  ;    but  their    difficulties  were 
gradually  increasing  od  alt  sides,  and  a  general  feeling  sprang  up  that 
they  must  give  place  to  a  more  powerful  government.     The  skill  of 
Sir  Kobi'Tt  Feel,  who  (while  keeping  his  party  together,  and  waging 
a  very  efficient  party  war)  kept  iti  check  the  violence  of  the  old  Tory 
element,  and  took  care  to  declare  the  liberality  of  his  own  views, 
tended  largely  to  tliis  reaction. 

It  is  probable  also  that  the  marriage  of  the  Queen  rendered  a 
change  of  Ministry  more  possible.  The  Goveranient  had  „.,,  „_.t,i 
fromtbefiTsttakeniipthe  position  of  the  Queen's  Govern-  tr  uuiiihu'i 
ment,  and  it  was  dbtinctly  as  the  protectors  of  her  per-  ■""'■•^ 
sonal  >tishes  thfit  they  returned  lo  power  ;  and  although  Lord  Mel- 
bourne brhaved  in  all  respects  most  honourably  in  his  position  of 
dose  friend  and  constant  companion  of  the  young  Queen,  it  was 
undoubtedly  true  that  her  affection  fur  him,  and  her  dread  of  losing 
his  unrestrained  and  fatherly  friendship,  was  a  great  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  change.  But  at  the  close  of  the  year  183!)  she  made  up  her 
mind  to  marry  Prince  Albert  of  Saxe-Coburg  Gotba.  He  bad  been 
invited  to  Windsor  at  the  suggestion  of  Melbourne  himself  and  King 
Leopold  of  Belgium,  who  foresaw  what  was  likely  to  be  the  result 
The  Queen  became  deeply  attached  to  him,  and  her  marriage  with 
him  was  at  once  decided  upon.  It  is  not  the  le-.ist  among  the  virtues 
of  Melbourne,  not  the  least  among  the  many  proofs  he 
gave  of  his  Hjncece  and  high-minded  affection  for  the  pouuoooc 
Queen,  that  he  thus  supplied  her  with  a  huabaod  who  '■^*«' *•*•"■ 
might  permanently  occupy  the  place  of  adviser  he  bad  himself  hitherto 
held,  and  give  her  the  sup[wrt  wliich  lier  sex  and  years  required, 
With  what  self-denying  devotion  Prince  Albert  effaced  himself  from 
political  life,  and  gave  himself  np  to  the  support  and  assistance  of  tho 
Queen,  is  visilile  in  every  page  of  the  future  history  of  his  career. 
The  mariiaga  removed  the  necessity  for  Melbourne's  presence,  and 
allowed  the  Queen  to  assume  a  niore  truly  constitutional  position  tlian 
she  had  yet  held.  She  could  henceforward  repose  her  confidence 
etjiuilly  in_  the  leader  of  either  parly,  who  might  be  tiiu  Minister  of 
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the  people's  choice.  Some  miEitakes  vere  made  vhich  tended  at  first 
to  injure  Prince  Albert's  popularity.  A  dprnand  for  £50,000  a  year 
for  bis  support  could  not  but  be  regarded  as  exorbitant ;  the  attempt 
to  give  him  precedence  over  all  the  royal  family  by  an  Act  of  Pwlia- 
ntent  was  injudicious.  Nor  was  it,  perhapu,  prudent  to  omit  all  men- 
tion of  tbe  Protestantiara  of  tbe  Prince  when  the  engagement  tras 
announced.  The  errors  were,  no  doubt,  caused  by  a  Bomewhat  undue 
friendship  for  the  Queen.  On  all  points  the  Ministry  had  to  give  way. 
The  income  was  settled  at  .£30,000 ;  precedence  at  the  Court  was  pven 
to  the  Prince  by  the  Queen's  prerogative  only,  and  a  public  declara- 
tion of  Protestantism  was  elicited.  Nor  was  it  possible  at  first  that 
tbe  real  worth  of  the  Prince  should  be  known.  He  was  very  young 
— a  few  months  younger  than  the  Queen — and  it  was  not  without 
some  difficulty,  and  some  occasional  ridicule  at  his  literary  and 
artistic  culture,  which  belonged  rather  to  German  than  to  English 
manners,  that  he  succeeded  in  securing  his  position. 

But  it  is  not  in  a  course  of  somewhat  stunted  legislation,  or  in  the 
strife  of  parties  within  tbe  walls  of  Parliament,  that  the 
Hcui  real  interest  of  the  time  is  to  be  sought.    It  lies  rather 

(ciuuim.  jij  jijjg^  jjj^j  jj^  jj.  ^^  ^jj  trace  in  all  directions,  disordered 

and  shapeless,  the  continuation  of  the  strenuous  movements  of  popular 
life  originated  at  the  Reform  Eill  of  1632.  Thou(;h  at  first  they 
appeared  to  produce  but  little  result,  they  gradually  exerted  a  power 
on  the  public  mind  which  forced  even  tbe  Conservatives  to  accept  and 
further  them.  Veiled  as  it  was  in  many  respects  under  the  form 
of  political  aspiration,  the  popular  movement  was  at  bottom  a  social 
one.  Though  frequently  regarded  as  a  revolution,  and  though,  in 
fact,  it  was  a  first  step  in  a  revolution,  the  Eeforiu  Bill  had  been  the 
work  of  men  trained  in  old  political  theories,  and  theniselves  belonging 
to  the  propertied  class.  The  constituencies  had  indeed  been  largely 
increased,  and  the  rearrangement  of  political  power  as  between  town 
and  country  had  been  considerable,  hut  it  was  still  in  virtue  of  their 
property  that  the  newly  admitted  electors  enjoyed  the  advantages 
that  had  been  given  them.  The  measure  in  fact  did  little  more  than 
give  a  wide  extension  to  the  propertied  class.  But  the  movement 
which  had  resulted  in  the  Bill  was  too  deep  to  be  thus  limited.  The 
desire  for  admission  to  some  share  in  the  national  government  was 
not  merely  political  ambition ;  its  object  was  thoroughly  practical.  To 
direct  l^slation  '\aXa  a  course  advantageous  to  themselves,  and  there- 
fore as  they  believed  to  the  country,  was  the  desire  of  those  who  bad 
been  admitted  to  a  sliare  of  political  power.     It  was  inevitable  that 
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the  name  desire  ahould  exist  in  the  cktsses  still  excluded,  and  tliat  they 
in  their  turn  slioiild  seek  for  the  realisation  of  their  wishes  by  similar 
nieuis.  It  was  thus  that  social  and  potilJcail  queBttons  were  inter- 
niingled,  although  they  assumed  at  first  for  the  most  part  a  political 
shape.  The  feeling  in  favour  of  continuing  the  work  of  the  Reform 
Bill  was  represented  in  the  House  by  the  small  body  of  men  then 
kDOwnaBBadicikla;  ontaidetbe  House,  by  the  large  body  of  new  voters. 
llieTe  was  a  constant  pressure  in  Parliament  from  such  men  as  Roe- 
buck, Leader,  and  Grote,  for  still  further  extension  of  the  franchise. 
They  believed  also  that  the  influence  of  wealth,  especially  of  terri- 
torial wealth,  prevented  the  true  expression  of  the  will  of  the  poorer 
voters.  To  check  this  influence,  which  they  regarded  as  the  chief 
blot  in  the  representative  system  of  England,  they  yearly  produced  a 
motion  in  favour  of  ballot  at  elections.  The  name  of  Grote  the 
historian  is  indissolubly  connected  with  the  Bill.  At  firet  the  effect 
of  the  efforts  of  the  Radical  party  was  to  emphasise  the  divergence 
of  views  existing  among  the  Liberals,  and  to  drive  the  more  in6uential 
and  wealthy  among  them,  with  Lord  John  Russell  at  their  head,  to 
take  up  a  Conservative  attitude  they  were  totally  unable  to  maintain. 
Lord  John  even  went  so  far  as  to  declare  "  the  finality  "  of  the  Reform 
Bill,  and  to  say  that  he  should  consider  himself  guilty  of  a  breach  of 
faith  if  he  took  any  part  in  large  measures  of  reconstruction.  Both 
the  dominant  parties  in  the  House  had  thus  declared  their  detennina- 
tion  to  listen  to  no  further  increase  of  the  political  power  of  the  masses. 
It  was  consequently  outside  Parliament  that  the  agitation  was  chiefly 
carried  on. 

Ever  since  1836  the  trade  of  the  country  had  been  depressed.  As 
a  necessary  consequence,  there  was  considerable  suffering  nanAa^at 
among  the  working  classes.  Added  to  this,  the  frost  of  **•  i™'- 
the  winter  of  1637'38  was  of  unprecedented  severity,  the  Thames  being 
frozen  over  in  Iiondon.  The  hardship  attending  such  a  state  of 
things  was  increitsed  by  the  high  price  of  food.  The  duty  on  com 
kept  up  ita  price,  which  ranged  during  the  year  1838  fro&i  69s.  to 
798.  a  quarter.  Nor  waa  the  price  of  meat  low.  It  is  mentioned  in 
public  estimates  at  the  general  average  of  5s.  a  stone  of  8  lbs.  ;  sold  at 
retail  prices,  this  would  probably  ^ve  an  average  of  8d.  Cold,  hunger, 
and  wont  of  employment  were  aU  at  work  among  the  people.  The 
severe  system  of  the  new  Poor  Law,  as  yet  only  four  years  old,  natur- 
ally offered  itself  as  an  object  of  bitter  complaint  to  tlie  suffering 
multitade.  The  cessation  of  outdoor  relief  and  of  grants  in  aid  ol 
wages  were  regarded  as  instances  of  cruel  and  tyrannous  oppresaioo. 
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It  was  not  only  the  poor  themselves,  or  the  agitAtors  who  were  making 
use  of  them,  who  joioed  in  this  unieasooable  attack.  Losing  sight  oF 
the  general  iukI  natural  causes  at  work  to  produce  misery,  manj  well- 
iDt«Dtioned  and  educated  iiieu  beliered  that  it  might  be  traced 
chiefly  to  the  action  of  the  new  Pcor  Law.  This  feeling  found 
expression  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  in  the  Upper  House 
Lord  Stanhope  and  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  combined  in  heaping  abuse 
upon  the  Law,  Yet  the  annual  report  of  the  Comtuissionets  con- 
tinued to  speak  with  full  confidence  of  the  success  attained.  And 
although  no  doubt  the  facts  which  they  adduced  were  selected  for  the 
purpose  of  puttinn  their  case  in  its  best  light,  they  afford  sufficiently 
striking  and  sound  proofs  of  the  real  value  of  the  new  law.  In 
districts  where  fifty  or  sixty  able-bodied  men  had  habituaUy  been 
relieved  during  the  winter,  no  single  cose  of  such  relief  was  now  to 
be  found,  yet  the  strictest  inquiry  in  certain  districts  in  Kent  fitiled  t« 
produce  any  caaes  of  unrelieved  distress.  The  clergy,  originally  much 
opposed  to  the  restriction  of  charity,  were  gradually  coming  roimd  to 
confess  the  utility  of  the  change,  and  the  Commissioners  boasted, 
apparently  with  truth,  that  there  was  already  a  saving  of  between 
£2,000,000  and  £3,000,000  on  the  rates.  None  the  less  did  dema- 
gogues find  in  the  new  arrangements  a  ready  means  of  exciting  the 
anger  of  the  people. 

In  the  towns  other  general  causes  of  suffering  were  at  work.  The 
pi_  of  TTi4ia  introduction  of  machinery  had  produced  the  efiect  which, 
nnhmi.  when  it  is  combined  with  depression  of  trade,  must  neces- 

sarily follow  it  In  the  competition  for  such  trade  as  there  was,  the 
hand-worker  was  driven  to  ruin,  and  cheap  mechanical  processes  super- 
seded human  khour.  With  tlie  want  of  an  abundant  supply  of  work 
wi^es  began  to  fall,  and  in  their  attempt  to  keep  them  up  the  work- 
men fell  into  habits  of  combination.  In  nearly  every  manafacturing 
town  Trades  Unions  made  their  appearance.  The  objects  of  these 
organisations  were  t  first,  to  enable  the  workman  to  cope  on  equal 
terms  with  the  capitalist  by  means  of  "  strikes,"  compelling  the 
master  to  forfeit  his  contracts  or  to  raise  wages,  and  of  "  tum-outs," 
which  were  strikes,  not  for  the  purpose  of  raising  wages,  but  for  in- 
flicting punishment  upon  the  masters  who  happened  to  have  broken 
any  of  the  laws  of  the  Unions  ;  secondly,  to  produce  an  equality  of 
teceiptfi  among  the  workmen,  regardless  of  the  superior  gifts  or 
industry  possessed  by  any  individual  among  them ;  thirdly,  the 
repression  of  piecework,  which  was  regarded  as  mere  robbery. 
"Every  man,"  said  one  of  the  Trades  Union  orators,  "who,  by  work- 
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ing  at  piecework,  eurns  40s.  a  week,  when  tlie  ordinary  wage  \%  20a., 
ifl  robbing  his  neighbour  of  a  sovereign."  TJiese  combinationa,  though 
in  themselves  tliey  were  not  at  this  time  regarded  as  illegal,  were 
constantly  tempted  to  have  recourse  to  violence.  Tliey  were  governed 
each  by  its  body  of  delegates,  paid  pretty  highly  at  the  cost  of  the 
memberB,  The  ordinary  membera  of  the  Unions  were  under  promise 
to  obey  their  leaders'  conimanda,  which  frequently  took  the  form  of 
orders  to  "  picket,"— that  is,  to  watch  and  iil-ose  men  who  broke  their 
rules,— or  to  execute  the  vengeance  of  the  Society  upon  interloping 
workmen  employed  by  the  maatera  during  a  strike  There  can  be 
little  doubt  thnt  Trades  Unions,  affording  as  they  do  organised  centres 
round  which  the  politiciil  and  social  aspirations  of  the  lower  classes 
can  easily  gather,  have  been  of  great  advantage  to  the  working  men. 
But  their  first  effect  was  to  increase  the  evils  of  poverty.  At  a  time 
of  depression  jDf  trade  they  offered  a  fresh  difficulty  to  the  employment 
of  capital ;  and  some  of  the  greatest  and  most  complete  inventions 
in  machinery,  inventions  which  still  further  lessened  tlie  demand  for 
labour,  can  be  traced  to  them. 

The  evils  of  competition  were  however  so  obvious,  and  in  some 
cases  ao  repulsive,  that  it  was  not  the  working  classes  riuan  gt 
alone  who  sought  means  to  remedy  them.  The  attention  J^l^f^S'' 
of  philanthropisls  had  been,  already  attracted  to  the  evils  i*m. 
attending  the  large  employment  of  children  in  factories.  They  suf- 
fered both  in  body  and  mind.  They  were  weakened  by  the  long  hours 
of  labour  passed  in  an  unwholesome  atmosphere,  and  kept  in  ignorance 
by  the  constant  occupation  which  debarred  tbeui  from  all  opportuni- 
ties of  education.  Lord  Ashley  came  forward  as  the  chief  advocate 
of  their  cause  As  early  as  the  year  1633  a  Bill  had  been  passed  for 
the  protection  of  factory  children.  Nine  hours  a  day  was  tixed  as 
their  working  time  when  engaged  in  factory  lal)our,  from  which 
duldren  under  nine  years  of  age  were  entirely  excluded.  It  was  a 
law  which  chished  with  the  principle  of  free  competition,  and  excited 
opposition  on  both  sides.  The  employers  desired  cheap  labour  and 
long  hours  ;  the  parents  of  the  children  were  not  as  yet  sufficiently 
educated  to  see  the  advantages  secured  lo  them  by  the  Bill,  and  were 
desirous  of  getting  all  they  could  from  their  children's  labour.  The 
law  was  therefore  evaded  ;  and  in  1838  Lord  Ashley  found  it  necessary 
to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  the  more  efficient  carrying  out  of  the  regulation 
of  factories.  It  was  however  lost  by  a  large  majority.  Political 
economy,  regarded  not  as  a  atatemeiit  of  results  from  certain  causes 
but  as  a  code  of  laws  to  be  carefully  followed,  was  at  that  time 
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triunijihant  in  the  Houae.  So  entirelir  was  the  success  and  happiness 
of  the  country  held  to  depend  upon  the  success  of  the  capitalist  that 
the  view  sbtted  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  that  to  limit  the  hours  of  child- 
labour  was  a  restriction  upon  trade  which  would  tend  to  drive  capital 
from  England,  was  at  once  accepted  as  a  final  argnment  a^nat  the 
Bill  Yet,  while  a  serious  injury  was  inflicted  upon  the  youth  of  the 
nation  in  the  name  of  political  economy,  its  laws,  as  the  Badicals 
pointed  out,  were  flagrantly  broken  by  the  niaint«nance  of  the  protec' 
tive  duty  upon  cora  which  obliged  the  already  suffering  poor  to  pay 
an  undue  price  for  the  most  necessary  article  of  subsiBtence. 

The  question  of  Education,  emphasiaed  by  Lord  Ashley's  eHorts  to 
MHuitT  isT  restrain  the  employment  of  factory  children,  was 
^^^J"^  gradually  becoming  important.  Lord  Brougham,  with 
<4iuu«i.  the  fervid  activity  which  marked  his  partisanship,  had 

for  years  been  impreasing  on  the  Parliament  and  people  the  necessity  of 
removing  from  England  the  stigma  of  being  the  worst  educated 
conntry  in  Northern  Europe.  He  had  succeeded,  even  as  early  as 
1618,  in  obtaining  returns  clearly  exhibiting  the  atat«  of  the  facts. 
It  was  however  not  till  fifteen  years  later  that  the  Government  of 
the  country  deigned  to  take  any  notice  of  the  question.  In  1833  the 
Reformed  Parliament  went  so  far  as  to  grant  the  pitiful  sum  of 
.£20,000  for  the  maintenance  of  education.  This  sum  was  distributed 
through  the  agency  of  two  Societies — the  National  Society,  in  exclu- 
sive connection  with  the  English  Church,  and  the  British  and  Poreign 
School  Society  upon  a  somewhat  broader  basis.  It  was  employed  to 
encourage  the  building  of  schools,  upon  the  condition  that  the  grant 
should  be  met  by  considerable  local  subscription.  A  few  more  schools 
were  thus  no  doubt  called  into  existence,  but  the  very  conditions 
of  the  grant  secured  that  they  should  be  chiefly  in  wealthy  districts  ; 
just  where  schools  were  most  wanted  they  could  not  be  obtiuned. 
By  both  Societies  the  Eoman  Catholic  poor — and  they  were  numerous 
— were  entirely  exclnded  from  education.  From  that  time  onwards 
repeated  efforts  had  been  made,  and  committees  appointed  on  the 
subject,  nnd  a  good  deal  of  increase  of  education  had  taken  place. 

In  December  1637  Lord  Brougham  suggested  a  plan  for  national 
education.  He  expressed  his  wish  that  the  interference  of  Govem- 
Loid  ment  should  be  as  limited  as  possible,  but  he  believed 

*^J***"'  that  by  a  system  of  incentives  and  encouragements  the 
iWT-  principles  of  education  could  be  generally  introduced,  and 

a  school  put  within  the  reach  of  all.  His  reason  for  objecting  to  any 
set  scheme  was  the  number  of  schools  already  existing.    There  were 
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about  50,000,  of  which  40,000  were  voIuDtarj  without  enduwrnent. 
Since  1820  the  number  of  childrea  attending  school  had  grown  from 
600,000  to  1,120,000—730,000  of  whom  were  paying  for  their  educa- 
tion. He  in  no  sense  wished  to  acknowledge  the  right  of  every  indi- 
viduaJ  to  education.  His  plan  was  the  eatablisbnieDt  of  an  Education 
Boardof  commissioners,  among  whom  should  besome  of  the  Ministers 
of  the  Crown.  To  them  should  be  intrusted  the  duty  of  distributing 
Parliamentary  grants  and  charitable  fnnds.  All  grants  were  to  be 
refused  to  schools  of  an  exclusive  character,  where  no  churchman  or 
no  dissenter,  as  the  case  might  be,  could  act  as  teacher.  Any  parish 
might  form  for  itself  a  school  committee,  composed  of  ratepayers,  with 
the  right  to  levy  a  rate  for  school  purposes.  Keligious  teaching, 
while  unsectarian,  was  to  be  maintained.  The  shortness  of  the  ses- 
sion prevented  the  full  consideration  of  the  Bill.  In  June  Mr.  Wise, 
Chairman  of  the  Central  Society  for  Education,  moved 
in  the  Lower  House  for  an  address  to  the  Queen,  asking  ^ii^ 
her  to  appoint  commissioners,  with  the  same  sort  of  "**■ 
powers  as  those  above  mentioned.  The  debate  brought  out  the 
inefBciency  of  the  existing  system:  In  five  towns  of  Lancashire,  in  a 
population  of  841,000,  only  27,000  children  went  to  school.  In 
Bethnal  Green,  where  there  were  14,000  children  between  five  and 
fourteen,  only  2000  received  any  education.  Laid  John  Russell  did 
not  consider  the  time  arrived  for  any  general  scheme,  and  therefore 
opposed  Mr.  Wise.  The  motion  was  negatived,  but  by  a  majoritj  of 
four  only. 

So  close  a  division  indnced  Lord  John  Bussell  himself  in  the  next 
session  to  produce  a  scheme.  Although  it  came  definitely 
before  the  House  only  when  an  increase  of  £10,000  to  skwu'i  piu. 
the  education  grant  wss  demanded,  the  plan  had  already  *"*■ 
been  explained  in  Parliament,  and  formulated  in  an  order  of  Council 
to  which  publicity  had  been  given,  and  which  had  already  roused  the 
opposition  of  the  Church,  and  called  forth  very  numerous  adverse 
petitions.  The  plan  consisted  in  the  first  piece,  like  Brougham's,  of 
the  establishment  of  a  Committee  of  Council,  consisting  of  members 
of  the  Government,  who  were  to  be  an  Education  Bonrd.  The  Board 
was  to  be  intrualed  with  the  distribution  of  the  Parliamentary  grant. 
Of  this  £10,000  was  confined  to  the  two  Societies  which  had  already 
recfived  it  ;  bnt  in  the  distribution  of  the  residue  the  hands  of  the 
Committee  were  not  tied.  They  were  neither  compeUed  to  follow  the 
existing  custom  of  making  grants  only  to  meet  local  subscriptions,  nor 
to  give  only  through  the  medium  of  the  two  great  Societies.   No  school 
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was  to  receive  any  share  unless  it  submitted  to  inspection.  For  the 
supply  of  teachers  a  Normal  School,  under  Government,  was  to  be 
established,  where  children  and  teachers  were  to  be  trained  in  the 
principles  of  Christianity,  but  the  rights  of  consuience  were  to  be 
respected. 

When  the  matter  came  before  the  House  it  at  once  encountered  a 
OimiMitiiiats  storm  of  opposition.  It  placed,  it  was  urged,  contrel  over 
KinbMb  the  religious  education  of  the  people  in  the  hands  of  a 

'"'"•  political  Board.     It  allowed  that  Board  to  give  grants  to 

all  sorts  of  schools ;  it  withdrew  ^m  the  Church  what  hud  been 
something  like  a  monopoly,  for  the  grants  to  meet  subscriptions  had 
naturally  &llen  principally  to  the  wealthiest  body.  Lord  Stanley, 
though  he  hnd  himself  originated  a  similar  plan  in  Ireland,  led  the 
Opposition.  According  to  him  (ajid  he  supported  it  by  statistics), 
the  present  system  was  working  extiaordinarily  well.  Even  Lord 
Ashley,  actuated  by  Protestant  enthusiasm,  opposed  the  scheme.  It 
was  well  supported  by  Ministers  and  their  followers,  and  the  need  of 
education  was  placed  in  a  very  glaring  light  The  statistics  of 
ignorance  were  gloomy,  and  a  great  proportion  of  the  returned 
scholars  proved  on  inquiry  to  be  Sunday  scholars  only.  At  New- 
castle 49  out  of  every  100  children  received  no  instruction.  At 
Gateshead  13  per  cent,  only  attended  schools,  and  in  seventeen  large 
towns  the  average  was  only  1  in  12.  In  Manchester  it  was  only  1 
in  35.  Of  the  3,000,1X10  children  in  England  half  were  in  a  state  of 
complete  ignorance.  But  the  dread  of  touching  the  monopoly  of  the 
Church  was  such  that  it  was  only  by  a  majority  of  five  that  the 
Government  was  allowed  to  bring  in  its  Bill.  When  £30,(KI0  was 
demanded  for  education  a  fresh  opposition  was  raised,  and  Loid 
Mahon  went  so  far  aa  to  attempt  to  prove  that  education  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  clergy  was  a  direct  cause  of  crime.  A  division  showed  a 
majority  of  only  two  in  favour  of  the  grant.  Of  course  the  Opposition 
in  the  Lords  was  still  more  decided.  It  was  led  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  who  produced  resolutions  of  great  length  stating  that  the 
ministerial  scheme  was  open  to  objections  with  reference  to  the  arrange- 
ments made  for  the  religious  instruction  of  children  and  other  impor- 
tant details,  and  that  the  House  of  Lords  therefore  found  itself  obliged 
to  presents  bumble  address  lo  the  Queen  to  put  an  end  to  all  immediate 
steps  with  respect  to  the  establishment  of  general  education.  One 
Bishop  alone,  the  Bishop  of  Norwich,  supported  the  Bill.  As  U8u;il 
in  the  Upper  House,  the  Conservatives  had  it  all  their  own  way ;  the 
resolutions  of  the  Archbishop  were  carried   by  a  majority  of  111. 
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The  Ministry,  however,  did  not  quite  give  wnj.  They  dropped  their 
Normal  School,  but  retained  their  Committee  of  Couucil :  induced 
the  Queen  to  express  her  disapproval  of  the  Lords'  addreas  ;  and  pro- 
ceeded to  carry  out  their  ayatem  of  grants.  The  indignant  clergy  at 
first  refused  to  accept  any  share,  but  the  proceas  of  aelf-deninl  did  not 
long  continue  ;  they  shortly  contrived  to  absorb  nearly  the  whole  of  it, 
and  the  diaaentera  were  afill  left  unprovided  for. 

Small  though  thia  beginning  of  national  education  is,  it  at  least 
shows  the  advance  of  social  interest  in  the  country,  at  the  aame  time 
that  it  reveals  the  mass  of  ignorance  which  was  ready  t( 
lend  itself  to  the  plausible  harangues  of  diacontented  uuigi 
demagogues.  It  ia  difficult  to  find  a  more  complete  proof  ■"**•■—•"■ 
of  ignorance,  at  all  events  in  the  case  of  the  agiiculcunil  poor,  than  an 
incident  which  occurred  at  Boiighton,  near  Canterbury,  in  the  spring 
of  1838.  A  certain  John  Thorn,  a  Comishmau,  had  some  years  before 
made  himself  notorioua  by  marching  about  in  rich  dreases,  and  calling 
himself  Sir  William  Courtney,  Knight  of  Malta.  His  personal  pre- 
sence, which  was  striking,  and  a  certain  gift  of  eloquence  had  given 
him  some  intliience  in  the  neighbourhood.  He  was  subsequently 
found  to  be  mad,  and  was  placed  in  confinement,  but  on  proving 
harmleaa  had  been  intrusted  to  the  care  of  his  own  family.  He 
escaped  from  them  and  reappeared  in  Kent,  reauined  hia  old  position, 
persuaded  the  fitrmers  that  be  wna  by  right  a  very  wealthy  inan,  that 
he  would  shortly  enter  into  bis  property  and  give  them  their  laud  rent 
free.  He  proceeded  to  inveigh  against  all  laws,  more  particukrly  the 
new  Poor  Law,  colleot^'d  a  band  of  followers,  and  marched  about  asking 
the  labourers  to  join  him.  He  then  went  a  atep  further,  and  declared 
that  he  was  the  Measiah.  Hia  strange  pretensiona  received  a  certain 
support,  and  the  increase  of  hia  fanatical  followers  appeared  so  dan- 
gerous that  it  was  thought  necessary  tQ  attempt  hia  apprehension. 
He  shot  the  constable  who  tried  to  take  him.  Soldiers  were  sum- 
moned from  Canterbury.  He  called  upon  his  followers  to  behave  like 
Snen,  and  at  once  stepped  before  them  and  shot  the  officer  in  com- 
mand. The  soidieiB  tlien  fired,  and  eight  or  ten  of  the  rioters, 
with  Thom  among  them,  were  killed.  The  legal  proceedings  whicji 
followed  this  little  riot  exhibit  the  moat  extraordinary  credulity 
on  the  part  of  the  people,  who  had  believed  iu  the  miracles  of 
Thom,  had  received  the  Eucharist  from  his  hands,  had  worshipped 
him,  and  fully  believed  that  he  and  they  were  rendered  invul- 
nerable. 

Suffering,  ignorant,  organised  for  definite  oppoaition  to  their  capi- 
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taJist  maaters,  iirilated  by  the  unavoidAble  barahDew  which  attended 
11^  ,(  the  honest  working  of  the  new  Poor  Law,  driven  to  despfur 

oii»rti».  by  a  system  of  competition  which  seemed  to  demand  from 

tbem  all  the  toil  while  the  capibtlists  got  all  the  profits, — the  people 
listened  willingly  to  {uctures  of  an  ideal  state  of  society,  freed  alike 
from  restrictive  corn-laws,  over  conipetitjon  and  grasping  capitalistB. 
Freyious  events  had  led  them  to  believe  that  political  power  wns  the 
road  by  which  they  might  reach  such  a  happy  state,  and  the  result 
was  Chartism.  In  the  course  of  1638  the  discontent  began  to  assame 
da,ngerous  proportions,  and  found  means  to  express  itself  in  a  formula 
known  as  the  People's  Charter,  which  claimed  five  political  points — 
universal  suffrage,  vote  by  luillot,  annual  Furliaments,  abolition  of  a 
property  qualification  for  a  seat  in  Parliament,  and  pajrment  of  mem- 
bers. The  Legislature  was  thus  to  be  at  once  under  the  immediate 
supervision  of  the  constituencies,  and  open  to  working  men.  The 
movement,  composite  in  character,  was  very  widespread  and  very 
threatening.  It  fotmd  local  leaders  in  all  parts  of  England.  The 
more  prominent  were  a  Dissenting  minister  of  the  name  of  Stephens  ; 
Vincent,  a  working  man  ;  Oastler,  who  confined  his  attacks  chiefly  to 
the  Poor  Law ;  and  Feargua  O'Connor,  a  man  of  fine  gifte  and  presence, 
but  with  a  tuint  of  madness  which  ultimately  destroyed  his  mind. 
Riotous  meetings  were  held  in  all  directions,  and  their  effect  was 
heightened  by  their  being  frequently  held  at  night  with  torchlight  pro- 
cessions. The  speeches  made  at  them  were  marked  by  wild  asser- 
tions of  the  objects  and  advantages  of  the  Charter,  and  scarcely  veiled 
suggestions  of  an  appeal  to  physical  force.  "  Universal  suffrage," 
said  Mr.  Stephens  at  one  of  these  meetings,  a  great  assembly  of 
200,000  men  on  Kersal  Moor,  near  Manchester — "  the  meaning  of 
universal  suffrage  is  that  every  working  man  in  the  land  has  a  right  to 
a  good  coat,  a  good  hat,  a  good  roof,  a  good  dinner,  no  more  work 
than  will  keep  him  in  health,  and  as  much  wages  as  will  keep  him 
in  plenty.  If,"  he  went  on  to  say,  "the  authorities  in  Manchester 
had  not  declared  confidence  in  the  peaceable  character  of  the  people, 
he  would  have  brought  10,000  armed  men  with  hiiu,  and  would  have 
exhorted  every  man  capable  of  bearing  arms  to  flock  to  the  stiindard 
and  light  the  battles  of  the  Constitution."  It  was  not  in  the  north 
country  only  that  the  disturbances  made  their  appearanca  Devizes, 
Llanidloes,  Sheffield,  Bolton,  Newcastle,  the  Potteries,  and  London 
itself,  were  all  disturbed,  'more  or  less,  with  riots ;  and  it  was  not 
only  in  tumultuous  a^isemblies  that  the  claims  of  the  Chartists  wer« 
heard.    In  1839  delegates  were  chosen,  and  a  national  Convention 
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usnall;  holding  its  sittings  in  London  yias  formed';  and  the  People's 
Cliarter  grew  into  a  great  national  petition,  signed  by   „,p,„^., 
1,200,000  men.     When  it  was  brought  into  the  House   oiungr 
of  Commons   by   Mr.  Attwood   (June   14),   it  was  at 
once  rejected.     Ou  the  12th  of  July  Mr.  Attwood  moved  that  the 
petition  should  be  referred  to  a  Select  Oommittee.     As  a  matter  of 
course  his  motion  was  lost  by  a  laige  majority. 

The  petition  had  been  already  discredited  by  a  riot  which  hod 
taken  place  on  the  4th  of  July  in  Birmingbani,  and  wfaicb  had  ontj 
been  suppressed  with  difficulty  by  the  military.  The  temper  of  the 
organisation  had  been  displayed  in  a  proclamation  in  which  the  Cou- 
vention  spoke  of  the  action  of  the  police  as  "  an  unjust  and  wanton 
outrage  committed  by  a  bioodthirsty  and  unconstitutional  _, -^  . 
force  from  London."  The  rejection  of  the  petition  was  Btimiiitiuiii 
followed  by  a  still  worse  riot  (July  15).  For  some  hours,  "*  »*"!»"■ 
almost  unchecked  by  the  police,  the  populace  held  possession  of 
Birmingham,  and  employed  themselves  in  the  wanton  destruction  of 
property.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  declared  he  had  never  seen  a. 
stormed  and  sacked  town  in  so  bad  a  plight.  This  great  outbreak  was 
followed  almost  immediately  by  an  even  more  open  outrage  at  New- 
port, in  Monmouthshire.  It  was  the  centre  of  a  hilly  district  occu- 
pied by  a  mining  population.  The  Chartist  doctrines  had  been  dis- 
seminated among  the  miners  principally  through  the  agency  of  a  Mr. 
Frost,  a  linen-draper  in  Newport  Created  a  magistrate  ot  the  town 
at  the  recommendation  of  the  townsfolk,  he  had  continued  his  seditious 
behaviour,  and  had  been  removed  from  the  magistracy  by  Lord  John 
RusselL  In  conjunction  with  Zephaniab  Williams,  who  kept  a  beer- 
shop  in  Colebrookdaie,  and  William  Jones,  a  watchmaker  of  Ponty- 
pool,  he  seems  to  have  determined  to  assault  Newport  on  the  night  of 
Sunday,  the  4th  of  November.  The  insurgents  were  to  march  on  the 
town  in  three  divisions,  break  down  the  bridge  over  the  Usk,  attack 
the  troops  stationed  in  the  town,  and  stop  the  mail,  the  non-arrival 
of  which  at  Birmingham  was  to  be  a  signal  for  some  sort  of  general 
rising  in  the  north  of  England.  The  junction  of  the  three  parties 
failed,  and  Frost  with  his  division  marched  single-handed  upon  the 
town.  He  was  there  encountered  with  great  courage  and  skill  by 
Mr.  Philips,  the  Mayor,  who  garrisoned  the  chief  inn  in  the  place, 
and  beat  ofT  the  assailants  not  without  some  loss  of  life.  The  three 
leaders  were  captured  and  brought  to  trial,  while  Philips,  who  had 
been  wounded  in  the  encounter,  was  invited  to  Windsor,  treated  with 
all  honour,  and  made  a  knight.     These  disorders  were  of  necessity 
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met  by  active  measures  of  repression,  and  by  frequent  Government 
prosecutiuns.  But  the  Aduiiniatmtion  did  not  find  it  neccss:ir;  t« 
liave  recourse  to  extreme  methods  ;  the  constabulary  in  some  of  the 
larger  towns  was  reoi^anised,  and  a  smull  addition  of  troopa  asked 
for  and  obtained  from  Parliament ;  but  in  other  respects  the  existinj; 
laws  were  found  sufficient  to  meet  the  evil. 

The  weakness  of  the  Ministry  in  Parliament  and  the  disturbed 
VsMsiwoit  state  of  the  country  induced  the  Conservatives  at  the 
*Ii»m3""  beginning  of  1840  Xa  move  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence, 
ju.  ti,  iH*.  The  ground  on  which  it  rested  was  the  inubility  of  the 
Ministry  to  secure  that  peace  at  home  and  abroad  wliich  it  was  iU 
duty  to  secure  ;  and  the  cause  of  tliia  failure,  according  to  the  asser- 
tion of  their  opponents,  was  to  be  traced  to  their  weakness  in  tam- 
pering with  disturbances  both  in  England  and  in  Ireland,  and  to  the 
meddling  policy  they  pursued  abroad.  They  were  however  able  to 
make  out  a  case  good  eaoiigli  to  secure  the  support  of  the  House ; 
and  the  motion  of  u  ant  of  confidence  was  lost  by  twenty-one  votes. 
By  a  narrow  majority  of  nine  they  also  succeeded  in  saving  their 
policy  with  regard  to  China  from  an  adverse  motion  of  Sir  James 
Graham.  Yet  every  division  displayed  tJieir  real  weakness,  and 
tlieir  position  was  rendered  worse  by  the  growing  iudignatiim  at  the 
undisguised  tenacity  with  which  they  oluiig  to  office. 

The  great  party  battle-field,  both  this  year  and  the  next,  was  Ireland, 
jij,,^  „,  It  has  bei'n  already  mentioned  that  the  Government  had 

succeeded  in  passing  the  Irish  Municipal  Corporation 
Bill  through  both  Houses  only  by  accepting  the  adverse 
Ma7 1M3.  amendment  of  the  Lords.  This  virtual  victory  of 
the  Opposition  was  followed  up  by  the  introduction  by  Lord  Stanley 
of  a  Bill  fur  regulating  the  registration  of  voters  in  Ireland.  A 
system  of  registration  had  existed  there  before  the  iKjssing  of  the 
Eeform  Bill,  A  new  system  had  been  introduced  in  England ;  but, 
before  assiiuibiting  tho  process  in  the  two  countries,  it  was  thought 
desirable  to  see  how  the  experiment  would  work.  It  had  proved  suc- 
cesafid ;  and  as  there  were  some  palpable  deficiencies  in  the  registration 
amini;euients  in  Ireknd,  it  was  understood  that  the  time  had  arrived 
for  bringing  the  two  into  harmony.  But  Government,  although  it 
rtppeartd  to  reco^mise  the  duty,  had  neglected  to  produce  any  Bill  for 
the  purpose.  That  dtity  the  Opposition,  repiesenled  by  Lord  Stanley, 
now  undertook.  By  the  existing  system  tiie  registration  in  Ireland 
was  revised  before  permanent  oificials  (itssistant  barristers),  as  a  part  of 
the  quartJ-r  sessions  work  at  the  assize  towns.     There  was  no  appeal. 
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and  each  cliumant  had  to  make  good  Mb  c!a.iin,  which  was  objected  tons 
a  matter  of  course.  Eavinc;  succeeded  in  making  it  good,  he  was  given 
a  certificate,  available  for  eight  years  ;  but,  ;is  he  might  procure  such 
a  certificate  every  half- year,  an  eaay  opening  was  given  for  the  crea- 
tion of  fraudulent  votes  by  the  dishonest  distribution  of  these  certifi- 
cates at  election  time.  Stanley  proposed  to  bring  the  systems  of  the 
two  countries  into  harmony  ;  to  make  registnttion  annual ;  to  allow 
names  to  stand  on  the  roister  without  production  of  fresh  proof  unless 
objected  to,  and  to  give  an  appeal  from  the  revising  barrister  to  the 
judges.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  the  objection  to  the  Bill,  but  it 
seema  to  have  been  regarded  as  a  covert  method  of  escluding  a  number 
of  voters  fi-om  the  constituency,  and  as  such  was  vehemently  opposed 
by  the  Qov'emment  and  by  O'Connell.  Morpeth  declared  that  it 
would  obstruct  the  legitimate  use  of  the  franchiae.  O'Connell  re- 
garded it  as  a  Bill  which  vfould  entirely  disfranchise  Ireland  by 
enormously  increasing  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  keeping  a  vote. 
The  register  was  to  be  opened  every  year,  and,  us  the  Tories  would 
dispute  every  Liberal  or  peasant  vote  and  cury  the  matter  if  decided 
agiiinat  theut  before  the  judges,  the  peasant  would  have  to  walk  lifty 
or  sixty  miles  to  the  assize  town  twice  every  year  to  make  good  his 
claim.  Stanley,  who  had  origiiiully  parted  from  the  Reformers  on  disap- 
proving of  their  weak  and  conciliatory  action  in  Ireland,  and  who  was 
therefore  the  declared  enemy  of  O'Conneil  and  his  friends,  found  him- 
self at  once  assaulted  with  extreme  violence.  COonnell,  with  his  usual 
want  of  self-restraint,  spoke  of  him  as  "scorpion  Stanley"  outside  the 
House,  and  within  the  House  heaped  every  sort  of  abuse  upon  hjni. 
Although  frequently  beaten  in  division — for  the  virulence  of  O'Con- 
nell's  partisanship,  and  the  apparent  reasonableness  of  the  Bill  they 
were  opposing,  had  withdrawn  some  support  from  the  Ministers — the 
Goremment  threw  every  form  and  sort  of  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
the  measure.  No  less  than  tea  divisions  were  taken  on  it,  in  only 
one  of  which  did  the  Government  secure  a  majoiity.  Yet  the  inter- 
position of  every  form  of  delay  was  so  successful  that  Stanley, 
drawing  attention  to  the  unusual  and  obstinate  opposition  he  had 
encountered,  and  to  the  laleness  of  the  season,  prudently  witiidrew 
his  Bill,  promising  however  to  re-introduce  it  in  the  next  session. 

This  he  accordingly  did  ;   but  on  this  occasion  the  Government 
attempted  a  new  method  of  thwarting  him.     Lord  Mor-   r^a„  of 
peth  introduced  a  counter  proposition,  which,  while  it  "onutii'iiiwi 

'         .       ,  ,      ,  .  .  ,  ,        ,     BtflitmUen 

contained  nearly  the  same  provisions  as  the  uncompleted   mi. 
Bill  of  the  previous  year,  bad  tacked  to  it  a  provision  *»*'•*'■ 
C'.lKWlc 
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tnteDded  to  make  it  atlrfLctive  to  the  Irish  party  in  the  House,  and 
thuB  to  outbid  Stanley.  This  provision  waa  a  definition  of  the  fran- 
chise, which  was,  by  Lord  Morpeth's  proposition,  to  be  given  to  BTery 
man  rated  at  £,^  to  the  poor-rate.  The  outcry  af^inst  this  Bill  on 
the  part  of  the  Conservatives  was  very  great  Much  had  been  aaid  by 
the  Government  of  the  finality  of  the  old  Reform  Bill,  and  here  there 
appeared  to  be  a  distinct  alteration  and  lowering  of  the  franchise.  It 
was  urged  that  the  Bill  was  nothing  but  a  new  Beform  Bill  in  dis- 
guise. Many  of  the  more  conservative  Liberals  were  themselves 
alarmed  at  it ;  and  the  Government,  who  appeared  re^illy  to  have  no 
opinion  but  what  was  supplied  them  by  others,  made  no  difficulty  in 
raising  the  proposed  franchise  to  £8.  For  four  nights  a  bitter  dis- 
cussion was  carried  on,  terminating  in  the  passi^  of  the  second 
reading  by  a  majority  of  five  only.  In  committee  the  Oovernmeut 
encountered  fresh  embarrassments.  Lord  Howick,  who  had  seceded 
from  the  Ministry,  introduced  an  amendment  of  no  great  importance 
in  itself,  but  which  was  carried  against  Govenmient  by  a  majority  of 
twenty-one.  Defeat  however  produced  no  result;  they 
WBiBrr.  accepted   the  amendment,  and    proceeded  with  their 

ajMii  M,  iMi.  measure.  Even  the  final  destruction  of  the  Bill,  which 
was  thrown  out  by  eleven  votes,  failed  to  loosen  the  hold  with  which 
they  clung  to  office. 

A  still  more  complete  defeat  waa  necessary,  and  room  for  such  a 
nuMui  defeat  was  found  in  their  linandal  policy.    Mr.  Spring 

dinmtui.  j{i(,g_  „t,o  had  been  Chancellor  of  tie  Exchequer  since 
the  retirement  of  Lord  Spencer  in  1835,  was  not  a  careful  financier. 
As  a  rule,  neither  the  actual  receipts  nor  the  eipenditure  corresponded 
with  his  estimates.  But  he  had  no  doubt  laboured  under  much  diffi- 
culty ;  the  depression,  of  trade  and  of  t^riculture  prevalent  at  the 
time  and  the  difficulties  in  Canada  had  both  limited  the  revenue  and 
increased  the  expenses.  A  certain  number  of  taxes  had  also  been 
taken  off,  and  the  result  for  the  last  few  years  hiid  been  a  constantly 
increasing  deficit.  In  pursuance  of  some  changes  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  Ministry  in  1839,  Mr.  Spring  Rice  had  retired  from 
office.  Boom  was  found  for  him  in  the  Upper  Hou^ie  as  Lord  Mont- 
eagle,  and  Mr.  Francis  Baring  was  appointed  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  The  new  Chancellor  proved  no  more  successful  than  his 
predecessor.  Though  he  honestly  attempted  to  meet  his  difficulties, 
events  had  proved  too  strong  for  him.  Trade  did  not  improve ;  the 
Canadian  expenses  continued ;  and,  in  addition,  a  war  had  broken 
out  in  China. 
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The  revenue  had  also  been  very  largely  decreased  Tjy  tlw  Bomewhat 
reckless  adoption  of  a  very  excellent  reform.  The  con-  intrDdutian  m 
dition  of  the  po3t-offiee  had  for  some  years  occupied  p™^  i"mus<. 
public  attentioa  The  arrangements  were  in  many  respects  very 
inconvenient,  and  in  spite  or  rather  perhaps  in  consequence  of  the 
high  rates  charged,  though  the  trade  of  the  country  was  increasing 
the  receipts  of  the  department  were  falling  off.  The  expense  of 
postage  pressed  heavily  upon  the  poor  and  on  the  mercantile  classes, 
on  inordinate  amount  of  office-work  was  required  to  settle  the  sum 
chargeable  upon  each  letter,  which  varied  according  to  its  weight, 
the  distance  it  had  to  travel,  and  the  means  of  carriage  to  he  employed. 
A  great  waste  of  time  attended  the  distribution  and  rendered  fre- 
quent deliveries  impossible  ;  it  was  calculated  that  on  an  average 
two  minutes  were  employed  in  delivering  and  receiving  the  payment 
for  each  letter  in  London.  Mr.  Rowland  Hill  has  the  credit  of  sug- 
gesting in  a  pamphlet  a  method  of  removing  these  inconveniences. 
He  advocated  the  application  to  the  post-office  of  a  principle  which 
was  gradually  making  its  way  with  regard  to  taxation,  and  urged  that 
a  low  rate  of  postaige  would,  by  the  increase  of  correspondence  thus 
secured,  render  the  post-office  more  profitable  •■,  that  a  uniform  postage 
would  get  rid  of  much  useless  clerks'  work,  and  that  the  prepayment 
of  letters  would  render  their  distribution  easy,  and  give  opportunity 
for  frequent  deliveries.  His  suggestions  were  adopted,  and  a  uniform 
prepaid  postage  of  a  penny  upon  the  half-ounce  substituted  for  the 
old  rates.  Much  opposition  was  otfered  to  the  plan.  The  Post- 
master-General pointed  out  that  it  would  require  no  less  than 
480,000,000  letters  at  the  reduced  rate  to  produce  the  revenue 
derived  from  24,000,000,  which  was  the  number  then  delivered  yearly. 
No  apparatus,  he  declared,  could  be  devised  for  carrying  on  so 
enormous  a  business,  no  building  would  be  lai^e  enough  to  contain 
it.  In  spite  of  the  threatened  diminution  of  revenue  the  Government 
boldly  determined  to  risk  the  change,  and  the  result  in  the  first  year 
was  a  loss  to  the  country  of  £l,tX)0,O0O.  Though  the  wisdom  of 
making  the  change  at  the  moment  may  have  been  questionable,  the 
soundness  of  the  principle  has  been  thoroughly  vindicated.  The 
number  of  letters  has  risen  to  more  than  three  times  the  figure  which 
caused  the  despair  of  Lord  Lichfield,  not  the  slightest  difficulty  has 
been  found  in  carrying  on  the  business,  and  the  clear  revenue  derived 
from  the  Office  is  considerably  more  than  ^3,000,000. 

There  already  existed  a  deficit  of  /2,6T8,000  on  tne  last  three 
Budgets.     If  the  loss  on  the  post-office  should  prove  to  be  as  great  as 
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was  expected,  it  seemed  likely  that  at  the  end  of  1840  there  would 
j^,^,  be  an   arrear  of  nearly   ;£6,000,000.      For,  while  Mr. 

uditt.  Baring  estimated  the  expenditure  of  the  year  1840-41 

""'"'""■  at  ^£49,432,000,  he  was  afraid  to  put  the  income  at 
more  thnn  £46,700,000.  To  meet  the  alaiming  deficiency  there  was 
no  resource  according  to  the  existing  system  of  finance  but  increased 
taxation;  and,  as  laxo  once  removed  could  scarcely  be  reimpnsed, 
the  only  course  left  open  to  the  Chancellor.of  the  Exchequer  «bh  to 
suggest  that  a  percentHge  should  be  added  to  the  existing  taxes.  The 
expedient  did  not  prove  successful  j  the  revenue  fell  short  of  tho 
^^^^,  estimate,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  finaudal  year  1841 

Bait««t.'  there  proved  to  be  a  deficit  of  not  less  than  ^1,800,000. 

^**^  ***^  Nor  could  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  honestly 

speak  of  the  coming  year  except  as  one  of  increased  expenditure.  He 
estimated  his  requirements  at  £50,700,000,  and  expected  at  the 
close  to  find  hini'ielf  with  a  deficit  of  £2,400,000.  The  want  of 
elasticity  in  the  revenue  was  capable  of  easy  explanation.  The 
diminution  had  arisen  chiefly  on  molasses,  sugar,  wine,  spirits,  tea, 
and  the  post-office.  High  differential  duties  restricted  the  use 
of  the  two  first  articles  ;  the  prospect  of  a  commercial  treaty  with 
France  naturally  checked  for  a  time  the  importation  of  wine  ;  the 
extraordinary  spread  of  the  temperance  movement  in  Ireland  under 
the  influence  of  Father  Mathew  explained  the  diminution  of  the 
spirit  duties  ;  while  the  tea-trade  was  hampered  by  the  war  with 
China  ;  and  the  new  arrangements  of  the  post-office  entailed  great 
initial  expenses.  Under  these  circumstances,  since  honest  and  care- 
ful endeavours  to  balance  the  Eudget  on  the  old  system  had  proved 
an  entire  failure,  Mr.  Baring  and  his  coUeagues  determined  to  have 
recourse  to  a  large  application  of  the  Free-trade  principle.  Two  com- 
modities, timber  and  sugar,  especially  lent  themselves  to  this  treat- 
ment. In  the  case  of  both  of  them  large  differential  duties  protected 
Colonial  production.  While  the  duty  on  Colonial  timber  waa  lOs.  a 
load,  the  duty  on  Baltic  timber  was  &5s.  a  load  ;  while  Colonial 
sugar  paid  24s.  a  cwL,  foreign  sugar  p^d  63s.  Baring  proposed,  in 
each  case,  very  largely  to  destroy  this  difference.  With  regard  to 
timber,  he  suggested  that  the  10s.  should  be  raised  to  203.  on  Colonial 
timber  ;  the  55s.  reduced  to  50s.  on  Baltic  timber.  With  regard  to 
sugar,  while  the  24s.  a  cwt  on  Colonial  sugar  was  left  unalt«ied,  the 
duty  of  63s.  on  foreign  sugar  was  to  be  reduced  to  368.  According 
to  the  Free-trade  view  this  partial  opening  of  the  market  would  pro- 
duce such  an  increase  of  importation  that  it  would  be  safe  to  eetimato 
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the  produce  of  the  timber  duty  at  ^650,000,  and  of  the  sugar  dutyat 
^700,000,  in  advance  of  their  ordinary  return. 

Even  this  increase  still  left  a  considerable  deficit  to  be  made  up  \ 
and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  intimated  that  the  ,^„. 
House  need  be  under  no  fear  as  to  its  inability  to  supply  poMi  on  th> 
what  was  wanted,  if  a  measure  was  carried  which  the  ''™'  ^"^ 
Goremment  had  in  contemplation,  and  which  Lord  John  Russetl  had 
already  suggested  in  a  motion  he  had  made  that  the  House  should 
form  itself  into  a  committee  to  consider  the  Cora  Laws.  As  it  was 
plain  that  without  a  declaration  of  Lord  John  Russell's  intention  the 
Budget  was  imperfect,  it  became  necessary  to  state  that  he  had  in 
view  the  substitution  of  a  fixed  duty  of  8s.  a  quarter  for  the  existing 
duties  on  wheat.  The  great  war  with  France  had  proved  extra- 
ordinarily advantageous  to  the  landlords  and  formers  ;  the  price  of 
com  bad  become  enormous,  very  inferior  classes  of  land  had  been  forced 
into  cultivation,  and  rents  were  very  high.  The  Com  Laws  adopted 
since  the  cessation  of  the  war  had  been  calculated,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  continue  this  prosperity.  By  the  last  settlement  of  these  laws  in 
1828,  the  duty  on  com  had  been  arranged  on  what  was  called  a  slid- 
ing-scale— that  is  to  say,  it  increased  as  the  price  of  corn  declined — 
with  the  intention  of  keeping  up  the  price,  and  as  far  aa  possible 
equalising  it.  When  wheat  was  at  64s.  a  quarter,  the  duty  on 
importation  was  23s.  8d.  a  quarter  ;  at  699.  the  duty  fell  to  16s.  8d.  ; 
at  73h.  and  upwards  it  became  Is.  only.  Two  evil  effects  arose  from 
this  :  the  one  inherent  in  all  protective  duties,  the  increase  of  price  ; 
the  other  connected  with  the  uncertainty  of  the  duty,  which  either 
checked  the  legitimate  corn  trade  by  rendering  the  calculations  of 
traders  nugatory,  or  made  it  entirely  speculative.  The  good  harvests 
which  followed  the  Reform  Bill  had  allowed  interest  in  the  Com 
Laws  to  flag  ;  but  when,  in  1837,  a  cycle  of  bad  years  set  in,  they 
again  rose  to  great  importance,  and  the  merchants  and  manufacturers, 
seeing  that  conditions  were  changed  and  that  they  no  longer  had  so 
exclusive  a  command  of  the  trade  of  the  world  as  had  been  the  case 
during  the  war,  were  no  longer  willing  to  bear  with  indifference 
the  injury  which  the  Corn  Laws  inflicted  on  them,  and  began  to 
clamour  for  their  complete  abolition.  In  1837  the  Anti-Corn  Law 
League  sprang  into  existence  in  Lancashire.  Cheap  bread  by  degrees 
became  a  popular  demand  ;  but,  as  a  first  instalment,  a  fixed  duty, 
avoiding  at  aU  events  some  of  the  present  evils,  would  have  been 
thankfully  received. 

It  was  a  very  bold  and  a  very  wise  Budget;  hut  it  touched  on  burning 
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queslions,  and  laid  the  GoTemment  open  to  assault  on  aeveral  aides. 
Atutk  «  Before  the  question  of  the  Com  Laws  was  brought  for- 

th* BaifaL  ward,  the  Conservatives,  headed  by  Lord  Sandon, attacked 
the  alteration  in  the  sugar  duties.  In  this  assault  the  supporters 
of  Protection  as  an  economical  system  found  assistance  in  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  slave-trade  abolitionists.  Not  only  was  the  alteration  of 
the  differential  duties  a  step  towards  Free-trade,  but  it  broujjht  the 
slave^rown  sugar  of  foreign  countries  into  competition  with  the  pro- 
ducts of  free  colonial  industry.  It  was  in  vain  to  point  out  that 
other  slave-grown  commodities  were  not  excluded  ivtyty  the  English 
market ;  that  the  estabiishment  of  commercial  friendship  with  the 
Brazils  might  afford  a  means  of  checking  slavery  there  ;  or  that  so 
whurtn  much  had  been  done  already  for  the  sake  of  slaves  that 
AMuMii.  it  was  hard  to  burden  the  English  consumer  further  for 

lur  ■(,  iMi.  (],gir  benefit.  The  combined  influence  of  party  Bpirit 
amd  philanthropy  proved  too  strong  for  the  Government,  and  their 
Budget  was  rejected.  Even  this  defeat  failed  to  drive  the  Ministi; 
from  office,  They  determined  to  risk  a  dissolution,  and  to  go  to  the 
countty  with  the  cry  of  Free-trade  and  cheap  bread.  Meanwhile  they 
proceeded  as  if  nothing  had  happened  \  brought  in  the  Bill  for  the 
sugar  duties  at  the  old  rates,  and  Hied  the  4th  of  June  for  the 
introduction  of  the  resolutions  \iith  regard  to  the  Corn  Laws. 
But  Peel  and  the  Conservatives  were  determined  to  frustrate  the 
tactics  of  the  Ministry,  and  to  drive  them  from  the  offices  to  which 
they  appeared  so  attached.  He  therefore  gave  notice  that  be  would 
move  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence  on  the  27th  of  May,  thus  fore- 
stalling Laid  John  Russell's  resolutions.  Thus,  uncommitted  with 
regard  to  Free-trade,  he  could  point  ont  that  the  Government,  unable 
to  pass  any  important  measure  in  the  Commons,  and  in  a  perpetual 
minority  in  the  Lords,  had  not  the  confidence  of  the  nation.  At  last, 
ill  a  full  House  of  624  members,  the  vote  of  want  of  confidence  was 
passed  by  a  majority  of  one.  Such  a  vote  should  imply,  and  has  nearly 
always  implied,  the  immediate  resignation  of  Ministers,  But,  con- 
sistent to  the  end  in  their  questionable  love  of  office,  the  Whigs  still 
determined  to  risk  a  dissolution.  Peel  had  however  known  what  he 
was  about  when  he  struck  the  blow.  He  knew  how  entirely  discredited 
UBDiitm  '^^  Ministry  was  ;  he  knew  that  the  appeal  to  Free-trade 
riUnfuii-  would  be  regarded  merely  as  a  party  move.  As  such  it 
MuwiT.  *'^  apparently  taken  by  the  nation,  and  the  new  elections 

Alt.  >»,  iMi-  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Conservative  leader  a  majority 
of  ninety.    The  meeting  of  Pa'-liament  was  immediately  followed  by  a 
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fresh  declaration  of  want  of  confidence,  and  the  Miniatr;  had  at  length 
to  succumb. 

While  the  weakness  of  their  domestic  adtniaistration  was   thus 
driving  the  Whigs  from  office,  their  foreign  policy  had  ^^ 

met  with  considerable  success.  The  foreign  affairs  of 
Great  Britain,  important  though  they  were,  bad  been  allowed  to  fall 
almost  entirely  into  the  tnanagemeat  of  one  man  ;  and  the  policy  of 
England,  during  the  Whig  Ministry  from  183S  onwards,  may  without 
ex^geration  be  spoken  of  as  the  policy  of  Lord  Palmerston.  The 
Treaties  of  Vienna  had  left  Austria,  Bussia,  and  Prussia  in  a  position 
of  great  power.  Their  subsequent  union  in  what  is  called  the  Holy 
Alliance  was  an  attempt  to  make  tjiat  power  paramount  over  the 
whole  of  Europe.  The  maintenance  of  their  influence  required,  as 
they  believed,  the  maintenance  of  despotic  principles  of  govemmeot. 
Against  these  principles  and  this  influence  England  had  set  its  face 
from  the  time  of  Canning,  And  though  the  French  under  the  Kings 
of  the  Restoration  were  no  lovers  ur  supporters  of  liberty,  the  Revolu- 
tion of  July,  putting  Louis  Philippe  a  popular  monarch  upon  the 
throne,  had  naturally  brought  France  into  a  close  community  of  view 
with  England.  Lord  Palmerston  was  the  inheritor  and  earnest  sup- 
porter of  the  policy  of  Canning.  In  alliance  with  France,  tmiMmiM'! 
he  had  supported  the  Queens  of  Portugal  and  Spain  for  vtinf- 
the  purpose  of  establishing  in  those  countries  constitutional  principles, 
and  thns  forming  an  alliance  of  Western  States,  freely  governed 
by  constitutional  mooarchs,  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  alliance  of  the 
Eastern  despots.  It  was  with  the  same  object,  or  more  properly 
speaking  with  the  object  of  restraining  the  overweening  ambition  of 
the  Caar,  the  greatest  of  these  three  potentates,  that  he  pluoged  into 
the  intricacies  of  the  Eastern  Question.  Peaceful  in  pretension, 
theoretically  asupporterofthe  principle  of  non-intervention,  his  inces- 
sant busy  activity,  his  audacity  and  determination  to  carry  through 
the  plans  he  had  conceived,  drove  him  to  intervene  frequently  in  the 
affairs  of  other  countries,  and  brought  England  more  than  once  to  the 
verge  of  war.  But  the  brilliant  success  which  attended  most  of  his 
plans,  the  unquestionable  importance  which  he  acquired  personally  in 
Europe,  and  the  high  position  be  won  for  England,  secured  his  pardon 
for  such  inconsistency  Disliked  and  mistrusted  by  many,  attacked 
by  the  intrigues  of  his  own  coUeagnes  in  the  Cabinet,  he  was  yet  the 
only  member  of  the  Cabinet  who,  upon  the  close  of  the  Ministry, 
could  be  regarded  as  having  constantly  risen  in  reputation  and 
secured  the  general  approbation  of  the  people, 
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On  the  accession  of  the  Queen,  the  interest  of  the  afiaira  of  Spain 
Spain  ud  s^d  Portugal  had  nearly  come  to  an  end.     Although  no 

''''*"*^  hrilliant  success  had  attended  the  cause  of  the  constitu- 

tional Queens,  although  the  English  legion  aft«r  much  useful  work 
had  been  disbanded  in  disaster,  it  was  obvious  that  the  despotic  patty 
was  constantly  losing  ground.  It  was  plain  that  the  party  in  fevour 
of  coDStitutiozial  government  would  be  subject  for  a  while  to  division 
within  itself,  to  intrigue,  and  many  forms  of  weakness,  but  it  was 
certain  sooner  or  later  to  be  triumphant.  In  the  light  of  subsequent 
events,  perhaps  the  most  important  point  to  be  mentioned  in  the 
affturs  of  Spain  is  the  gradual  growth  of  mistrust  lietween  the  English 
and  French  Governments.  Palmeiston  could  never  bring  himself  to 
see  that  the  French  were  honourably  carrying  out  the  principles  of  the 
Quadruple  Alliance,  and  conceived  a  disbelief  in  the  honesty  of  French 
professions  fruitful  of  future  quarrels.  In  fact  the  close  approxima- 
tion to  France  which  had  followed  upon  the  events  of  the  years 
1830-32  was  somewhat  unreal ;  except  in  the  one  point,  that  both 
countries  were  in  tlieir  domestic  policy  inclined  to  liberal  and  con- 
stitutional courses,  there  was  no  real  identity  of  interest  between 
thein.  There  was  no  exact  opposition  in  their  interests,  but  each  bad 
objects  of  its  own.  Almost  immediately  upon  the  appeanmce  of 
dijficulties  in  the  East  tliis  divergence  of  view  became  apparent. 

The  chief  factor  at  this  time  in  the  Eastern  Question  was  Egypt. 
n>EHtini  Mehemet  Ali,  an  Altianian  by  birth,  had,  by  his  ability 
qimiml  ^,j(J  determination,  raised  himself  to  a  position  in  Egypt 

which  seemed  to  threiiten  the  Turkish  empire.  The  Treaty  of  Unkiiv- 
Skelessi  (in  1833)  hod  placed  Kussi;k  in  the  position  of  sole  defender 
of  the  Forte.  The  gradual  advances  of  Russia,  both  in  Europe  and 
in  Asia,  li^  begun  to  excite  the  attention  of  English  statesmen.  To 
restrict  its  further  aggrandisement  became  a  chief  object  of  the  policy 
of  Lord  Palmerston  i  and,  in  order  to  put  some  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
its  advance  in  Europe,  he  was  determined  to  withdraw  Turkey  from 
its  state  of  dependence— if  possible  to  call  the  apparently  dying  empire 
to  fresh  life,  and  to*  secure  its  integrity  by  European  guarantees. 
Mahmoud  II.,  now  an  old  man  but  still  full  of  vigour,  had  done  much 
puBuMDn'i  in  the  way  of  reconstitution.  He  had  seen  the  necessity 
^U^J"  of  making  Turkey  more  European  in  its  form  of  civilisa- 

TDttr-  tion  if  it  was  to  be  a  European  power  ;  and  Palmerston 

appears  to  have  had  strong  hopes  that  such  a  course  might  be  success- 
fully pursued  and  the  empire  reviviHed.  It  was  in  accordance  with 
this  view  that  in  1838  he  negotiated  a  Commercial  Treaty  which  re> 
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mored  some  of  the  chief  obstocleB  to  the  mercantile  intercouiBB  between 
Turkey  and  the  other  nations  of  Europe.  Although  treaties  existed 
by  which  English  gooda  were  imported  into  Turkey  on  payment  of  a 
duty  of  3  per  cent,,  and  Turkish  goods  exported  at  the  same  rate, 
practically  the  imposts  laid  on  trade  were  so  heavy  that  commerce 
irat!  nearly  impossible.  The  treaties  were  kept  to  the  letter  at  the 
place  of  landing  and  embarkation,  but  the  goods  were  so  loaded 
with  intemaL  duties  that  the  merchants  paid  often  as  much  as  60 
per  cent.  The  in6uence  and  skill  of  Lord  Ponsonby,  the  Minister 
at  Constantinople,  and  Henry  Bulwer,  subsequently  Lord  Dalliug, 
Secretary  to  the  Embassy,  were  successfully  used  to  obtiun  a  treaty 
by  which,  on  a  certain  definite  small  increase  of  export  and  import 
duties,  alt  internal  duties  leather  with  monopolies  were  got  rid  of. 
Originally  contracted  between  England  and  Turkey  alone,  this 
arrangement  was  soon  accepted  by  all  the  Govemments  of  Europe, 
even  by  Russia.  As  far  as  commerce  went,  the  excluaiveness  of 
Kussian  influence  was  thus  broken  through,  while  larger  intercourse 
with  Europe  was  secured  to  Turkey, 

It  was  probably  the  fear  of  Mehemet  Ali  which  induced  the  Porte 
to  make  this  concession,  for  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  in    iM»™ttj«. 
1838,  had  refused  to  pay  his  tribute  to   Turkey,   and   iJJT'"^ 
had  taken  steps  to  establish  himself  as  an  independent   sirvt. 
monarch.    He  also  interfered  with  the  administration  of  the  holy  cities, 
thus  trenching  upon  the  duties  belonging  to  the  Kaiiph  as  Commander 
of  the  Faithful.    In  the  spring  of  1839  Mahmoud  II.  determined  upon 
active  measures  against  his  rebellious  Pasha.    He  collected  a  powerful 
army  on  the  Euphrates,  while  the  Egyptians  under  Ibraliim  Pasha 
son  of  Mehemet  occupied  Syria,  having  their  headquarters  at  Aleppo. 
It  was  the  general  feeling  among  European  statesmen  that  if  tiie 
question  was  brought  to  the  trial  of  battle  the  Egyptians   d,^^.  ^^ 
would  undoubtedly  he  victorious  ;  Constantinople  would   eutdm  mm 
be  in  danger,  the  Treaty  of  Unkiar-Skelessi  would  come  '  "  ' 

into  force,  the  Russians  would  be  summoned  to  protect  the  Porte, 
while  the  fleets  of  France  and  England  would  be  excluded  from  the 
Pardanelles.  It  was  of  equal  importance,  both  to  France  and  England, 
that  such  a  complete  triumph  of  Bussian  influence  should  be  avoided ; 
and  Palmeiaton  at  once  put  himself  into  communication  with  M. 
MoM,  the  French  Prime  Minister,  for  the  purpose  of  conceiting 
measures  to  prevent  it,  As  early  as  June  1636  Palmerston  had  sug- 
gested the  necessity  of  a  common  action  with  France,  a  view  which  in 
the  course  of  a  month   appears  to  have  widened  into  an  idea  of  the 
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joint  action  of  the  five  great  European  powerd.  Could  auch  a  co- 
operation be  secured,  the  separate  importance  of  Russia  would  be 
deBtrojed,  and  that  country  would  be  bound  to  jotD  in  what  has  subse- 
quently been  called  the  European  Concert.  It  was  hoped  that  such 
action  might  prevent  war.  It  did  not  do  bo.  In  June  1839  Mahmoud 
declared  war  against  the  Egyptians,  and  on  the  24th  of  that  month 
the  battle  of  Nezib  was  fought  and  the  Turka  wholly  defeated. 
Within  a  few  days  Mahmoud,  a  man  of  considerable  ability  and 
strength,  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  young  son,  Abdul  Medjid. 
The  new  Sultan  found  himself  on  his  accession  in  a  very  dangerous 
situation,  rendered  worse  by  the  defection,  on  the  13th  of  July,  of  the 
whole  of  his  fleet,  which  passed  over  to  the  Egyptian  Viceroy.  The 
BnKHKt  negotiations  between  the  courts  of  Europe  had  made 
tiiHtntas'i  considerable  advance  ;  for,  on  the  27th  of  July,  the 
"**^  Ambassadors  of  the  five  Powers  in  Constantinople,  acting 

apparently  upon  orders  from  home,  presented  a  collective  note 
declaring  that  the  five  Powers  had  agreed  to  discuss  together  and 
settle  the  Eastern  Question  ;  and  they  accordingly  invited  the  Divan 
to  suspend  a  definitive  arrangement  which  it  was  on  the  point  of 
making,  and  to  confide  in  the  mediating  Powers.  Even  before  this, 
on  the  17th  of  July,  Marshal  Soult,  tbe  French  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  had  issued  a  circular  to  tbe  French  Ambassadors  abroad, 
stating  that  a  union  of  Powers  was  necessary,  and  Palmerston  on  the 
part  of  England,  and  Metternvch  on  the  part  of  Austria,  had  given 
their  unqualified  adhesion  to  this  project  of  united  action. 

Up  to  this  point  the  views  of  France  and  Enghmd  were  sufficiently 
DmnwH  gi  similar.  To  neither  was  it  advantageous  that  Bussia 
b«S™Fr«iiM  should  be  exclusive  master  in  Turkish  affairs.  But  from 
ud  EitfuuL  the  first  M.  MolS  had  made  no  secret  of  a  possible  differ- 
ence of  opinion  nhich  might  easily  arise  between  the  two  countries. 
As  long  as  the  efforts  of  Europe  were  directed  to  prevent  war,  to 
allow  Turkey  and  Egypt  to  remain  in  their  existing  position,  France 
was  well  satisfied.  But  the  traditional  policy  of  that  country  was  to 
maintain,  as  far  as  possible,  its  influence  in  Egypt.  There  w;ia  a 
constont  uneiksy  jealousy  of  England  on  that  point,  arising  front  the 
supposition  that  England  desired,  either  by  means  of  influeuce  or  by 
means  of  actual  possession,  to  secure  Egypt  as  the  direct  road  to 
India.  When  therefore  war  broke  out,  and  the  question  was  no  longer 
the  maintenance  of  the  existing  position,  but  the  settlement  of  the 
terms  of  i>eaoe  between  Ej;jpt  and  Turkey,  tlie  Governments  of  France 
^d   England   begiin    to   have  difftrent   views,      To   Pii}m^rstoi(    it 
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appeared  that  armed  interference,  for  the  purpose  of  le-establiahing 
the  integrity  of  the  Turkish  Empire  as  a  counterpoise  to  Russia, 
was  necessary.  The  French  Minister,  while  allowing  that  the  main- 
tenance of  some  Mohammedan  Power  was  desirable,  thought  it  better 
that  that  Power  should  be  Egypt  in  the  hands  of  Mehemet  Ali,  whose 
ability  and  success  he  probably  overrated.  Consequently  at  the 
Conference,  France  persistentlj^whether  under  the  government  of 
Soult  or  of  hia  successor,  Thiers — advocated  the  cause  of  Mehemet 
Ali,  and  urged  that  he  should  he  established  in  an  hereditary  king- 
dom, including  Syria  as  well  as  Egypt,  The  Russian  amhaasador 
attended  the  Conference,  and  was  very  reasonable  in  his  demands. 
His  first  suggestion  was  indeed  inadmissible.  Acknowledging  that 
immediate  action  was  desirable,  he  proposed  that  England  should 
confine  itself  to  the  Levant,  leaving  to  Russia  the  protection  of 
Constantinople  and  the  Bardaneilea.  In  accepting  Palmereton's  view 
in  preference  to  that  of  France,  the  Russian  Ooverament  no  doubt 
wished  to  foment  the  differences  which  were  arising  between  the  two 
western  countries.  It  was,  as  has  been  seen,  their  junction  which  had 
thwarted  in  the  west  of  Europe  the  objects  of  the  Holy  Alliance.  By 
suggesting  the  division  of  work  just  mentioned,  it  hoped  at  the  same 
tinie  to  render  the  Powers  of  Europe  practically  partners  in  the  great 
Treaty  of  Unkiar-Skelessi,  by  leading  them  to  give  their  consent 
fo  the  sole  action  of  Russia.  But  Palmerstan  saw  through  this 
design,  and  insisted  that  if  Russian  ships  entered  the  Sea  of  Marmora 
the  ships  of  other  countries  should  do  so  likewise.  These  terms  the 
Russians  accepted,  and  the  concert  of  four  of  the  Powers  was  there- 
fore perfect.  France,  meanwhile,  was  not  only  trying  to  press  the 
claims  of  Egypt  in  the  Conference,  but  was  establishing  -^^^j^. 
independent  negotiations  with  Mehemet.  Weary  of  oonvutiiiii  ni 
waiting,  Palmerston  at  length,  having  heard  of  this  action  '^^  ****■ 
on  the  part  of  France,  and  having  freed  his  connection  with  Russia 
from  danger,  suddenly  contracted  on  the  1 5th  July  1840  a  Convention 
with  the  three  other  Powers  for  armed  interference  iu  the  Eastern 
Question,  thus  leaving  France  isolated  and  without  allies.  Anger  in 
France  had  been  long  simmering  ;  the  news  of  the  Convention  pro- 
duced an  ebullition  of  fury.  Thougli  Louis  Philippe  was  at  heart 
thoroughly  peaceful,  he  was  obliged  to  give  some  show  of  yielding  to 
the  wishes  of  his  ministers,  and  the  country  rang  with  preparations 
for  war. 

The  ultimatum  of  the  Powers  was  despatched  to  Mehemet  Ali. 
He  wfls  offered  the  Pashalic  of  Egypt  anil  "f  Acre  for  life  ;  but  jf  tlig 
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terraa  were  not  accepted  within  ten  days  he  naa  to  be  oflered  Egypt 
alone.  If  he  still  peraiated  the  Powers  would  use  force.  Trusting 
no  doubt  that  France  would  help  him,  be  refused  the  ultimatum,  and 
tried  direct  negotiationa  with  the  Porte.  That  court  went  bejood 
the  intentions  of  the  Powers  (  it  not  only  refused  to  negotiate,  but 
declared  the  deposition  of  the  Pasha,  French  anger  rose  still  higher 
at  thia.  Palmerston  was  able  to  clear  himself  of  all  complicity 
in  the  action  of  Turkey,  but  iu  continuation  of  his  former  policy, 
at  the  expiration  of  the  given  time  at  once  proceeded  to  war. 
Admiral  Stopford,  in  command  of  the  English  ships  and  some 
Austrian  frigates  (an  emblem  of  uaion  with  Austria 
Einii.  rather  thim  a  real  support),  bombarded  Beyrout,  and 

Hot.  um.  drove  out  the  Egyptian  troopa.  Commodore  Napier 
stormed  Sidon,  landed  forces,  and  defeated  Ibrahim  Pasha  in  the 
mountains  of  Lebanon,  The  strength  of  the  Viceroy,  on  which  France 
had  relied,  was  evidently  crumbling  away.  A  final  blow  was  given  to 
it  when  the  fortress  of  St.  Jean  d'Acre — held  to  be  impregnable,  and 
which  indeed  Napoleon  himself  had  been  unable  to  take— ^was  cap- 
tured by  the  British  fleet  after  a  bombardment  of  three  hours. 
Single-banded,  and  without  the  aid  of  Russia,  whose  fleet  had  remained 
quiescent  at  Sebastopol,  England  had  proved  sufficient  to  save 
Turkey  and  destroy  the  overrated  power  of  Egypt. 

The  policy  of  Palmerston  bad  been  open  to  assault  on  all  aides.  He 
was  cba^d  with  undue  meddling,  and  with  risking  with  very  inade- 
quate means  the  chances  of  war.  His  own  colleagues,  disciplea  of 
Fox,  were  indignant  at  anything  which  would  slacken  the  friendship 
with  France,  which  was  a  part  of  their  political  creed.  It  was  urged 
that  he  was  recklessly  driving  England  not  only  to  quarrel  but 
iHasph  nf  actually  to  fight  with  France,  But  the  Foreign  Secretwy 
fiiBuiioB.  i,jjd  gifts  which  carried  him  successfully  through  the  diffi- 
cult time  ;  he  knew  bis  own  mind  thoroughly  ;  he  entirely  disbelieved 
(and  as  it  proved  correctly)  in  the  strength  of  Egypt ;  he  was  charac- 
terised by  a  rare  pertinacity  and  courage.  It  remained  to  be  seen 
how  far  he  had  been  correct  in  his  estimation  of  the  warlike  energy  of 
France.  Here  again  his  forecast  proved  true.  Again  and  again  in 
his  despatobea  he  had  declared  his  certainty  that  the  French  King 
would  insist  upon  peace  ;  and  when  the  critical  time  arrived,  when, 
after  the  fall  of  Acre,  Thiers  full  of  wariike  fury  attempted  to  drag 
Louis  Philippe  with  him,  and  called  for  the  completion  of  the  arma- 
ment and  the  equipment  of  a  large  fleet,  it  appeared  that  Palmerston 
hitd  not  trurted  in  vain  to  the  King.    Louis  Philippe  refused  to  listen 
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to  bia  minuters'  demanda,  and  the  government  of  Thiers  fell  Hia 
place  was  token  by  Guizot,  who  entered  upon  office  pledged  to  main- 
tain peace,  and  able  to  oppose  to  tbe  assaults  of  his  enemies  the 
unanswerable  argument  that,  the  fait  of  Mehemet  All  being  already 
an  accomplished  fact,  true  wisdom  lay  in  making  the  best  of  existing 
circumstances.  It  was  subsequently  proved  that  Palmerston  was  as 
correct  in  bis  mistrust  of  the  late  iWnch  Ministry  as  in  his  estimate 
of  tbe  French  King.  A  discussion  which  followed  the  fall  of  Thiers 
disclosed  the  intention  of  that  minister  to  seize  the  Balearic  Islands, 
and,  had  he  not  been  forestalled  by  the  fall  of  Acre,  to  support  the 
Egyptian  Viceroy  against  England,  The  fall  of  Acre  had  taken  place 
in  November ;  little  more  than  a  month  elapsed  before  Mehemet 
Ali  was  completely  reduced  to  submission.  On  January  1,  1841,  be 
restored  the  Turkish  fleet  to  the  Sultan,  and  In  tbe  following  month 
he  received  a  firman  of  investiture,  securing  to  him  the  government 
of  Egypt  upon  certain  conditions  implying  his  dependence  on  the 
Porte.  A  triumphant  close  was  put  to  the  diplomacy  of  Palmerston 
by  a  Treaty  in  July  1841,  by  which  the  Dardanelles  were  closed  to 
ships  of  war  belonging  to  any  of  the  five  Powers,  and  Turkey  was 
formally  put  under  tbe  general  protection  of  Europe.  The  admission 
of  France  to  this  Treaty  served  as  a  means  of  reconciliation  with  that 
country,  while  Turkey  was  withdrawn  from  its  dangerous  dependence 
upon  Bussia  alone. 

But  the  difficulties  in  the  east  of  Europe  were  by  no  means  the  only 
field  of  Palmeraton'a  action.  On  December  8,  1840,  he  i>uitr<>i 
wrote  to  our  Ambassador  in  Paris:  "This  day  has  *?"'"  ^ 
brought  na  a  flight  of  good  news — Mehemet's  submission,  Ad>, 
Dost  Mohamed's  defeat,  and  the  occupation  of  Chusan."  In  the  far 
East,  as  well  as  upon  the  shores  of  tlie  Black  Sea,  the  influence  of 
Russia  had  to  be  checked.  Slowly,  but  with  certainty,  the  Czar  had 
been  extending  his  influence  over  Central  Asia  ;  our  statesmen,  both 
at  home  and  in  India,  began  to  dread  the  time  when  his  advance  might 
threaten  our  Indian  EUnpire.  According  to  its  usual  habit,  it  was  by 
influence  rather  than  by  force  that  tlie  Russian  Government  was  intent 
upon  making  its  way ;  and  as  in  Turkey,  so  in  Persia,  its  agents  were 
engaged  in  a  diplomatic  battle  with  their  English  rivals.  Tlie  Shah 
of  Peraia  had  been  placed  on  his  throne  by  English  aid  ;  English 
officers  were  employed  in  drilling  his  army.  But,  in  spite  of  this,  the 
greatness  of  Russia  and  its  near  neighbourhood  led  tbe  Shah  to 
prefer  her  alliance  to  that  of  England  ;  and  tbe  Russian  envoy  was 
ftble  so  to  excite  »nd  direct  this  ambition  as  lo  carry  on  the  designs 
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of  hb  own  country  by  means  of  Peraiftn  anna.  The  English  dominion 
lapurtuHof  had  not  yet  passed  the  Sutlej.  Tlie  Punjab  still  owned 
AiEhuuun.  the  fi^ay  Qf  Kunjeet  Singh,  the  founder  of  the  Sikh 
Empire,  and  a  firpi  friend  of  England.  But  the  interposition  of  this 
power  vaa  not  regarded  as  a  sufficient  safeguard  to  British  India ;  it 
was  supposed  that  Afghanistan,  the  mountainous  country  lying  between 
the  Punjab  and  Persia,  was  the  really  efficient  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
BuBsian  advance ,  and  it  became  a  matter  of  paramount  policy  to 
secure  tlie  English  position  there.  The  country  at  this  time  was 
broken  into  thi'ee  principalities,  the  most  important  of  which  waa  that 
of  Cabul,  owning  the  sovereignty  of  Dost  Mohamed.  Under  the 
dynasty  of  the  Suddoiyes  it  had  been  a  united  empire,  which  by  its 
threatening  power  had  caused  some  alarcii  to  the  English.  At  that 
time,  under  the  rule  of  Zemaun  Shah,  it  had  reached  from  Herat  to 
Cashmere,  and  included  a  portion  of  Sindh  below  the  mountains. 
But  a  domestic  revolution  had  removed  this  dynasty.  Zemaun  Shah 
and  his  brother.  Shah  Soojah,  had  &ed  and  taken  refuge  with  the 
English.  Cashmere  and  Peshawur  had  fallen  to  the  Sikhs  ;  the 
Ameers  of  Sindh  had  asserted  their  independence  ;  and  the  family  of 
the  Banrukzyes — of  which  Futteh  Khan  was  the  founder,  and  his 
brother.  Dost  Mohamed,  the  chief  representative— ruled  what  remained 
of  the  empire  in  the  two  principalities  of  Cabul  and  Candahar,  while 
the  city  and  district  of  Herat  still  remiiined  in  the  hands  of  a  Sud- 
dozye  prince  of  the  name  of  Kamian. 

It  was  towards  this  broken  sovereignty  that  the  eyes  both  of  Bussia 
and  of  England  were  directed,  and  it  was  without  much 
br  Buiia  ui    difficulty  that  Simonich,  the  Bussian  envoy,  persuaded 
r«rd».  jjjg   Persian   Shah   to   advance   against   Herat.      Herat 

commands  the  only  pass  through  wbich  a.  fully  equipped  army  can 
well  advance  into  India  from  the  north-west ;  there  are  no  important 
obstacles  between  it  and  Candahar,  from  whence  through  Quetta  and 
the  Eolan  Pass  a  force  may  reach  the  phiins  of  the  Indus.  It  seemed 
necessary  to  the  English  to  preserve  Herat.  Yet,  as  it  was  in  the 
hands  of  a  Suddozye  prince,  it  appeared  likely  tliat  Dost  Mohamed 
of  Cabul,  and  his  brothers  of  Candahar,  might  be  easily  persuaded  to 
join  a  Persian  assault  upon  this  last  remnant  of  the  hostile  dynasty. 
To  prevent  the  realisation  of  this  possibility,  and  to  save  Herat,  was 
the  lirst  object  of  the  English  Government  in  India.  And  for  this 
purpose  CaptEiin  Euriies  was  sent  upon  an  embassy — ostensibly  com- 
mercial, but  really  of  a  politiad  character— to  the  Court  of  Dost 
Mobttmed,    At  first  the  Ameer,  a  man  o(  many  high  and  noble  ijuali- 
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lies,  ahowed  every  wish  to  continue  close  frieads  witli  the  English ; 
while  receiving  Burnes  with  much  cordiality,  he  kept  a  Russian  agent 
who  had  appeared  in  his  country  at  arm's-length.  But  he  demanded 
something  in  exchange  for  hia  friendship.  The  restoration  of  Pesha- 
wuc  hy  the  Sikhs  would  have  satisfied  him,  while  his  brothers  of 
Oandahar  might  have  been  won  over  by  a  promise  of  pecuniary  aid. 
But  Bumes  was  not  authorised  to  give  anything.  All  the  f^„,  ^ 
advant^e  waa  apparently  to  come  to  the  English  ;  and  ■"■x*'' 
Dost  Mohamed  was  asked  to  exclude  all  foreign  agents  toDoii 
and  to  admit  an  English  resident,  while  receiving  in  "***■•*■ 
excliange  nothing  but  empty  promises  of  friendship.  It  was  not  to 
be  expected  that  so  one-sided  an  arrangement  could  withstand  the 
more  tangible  advantages  freely  promised  by  the  Russian  envoy.  He 
was  no  longer  excluded  fi:om  the  Court,  and  it  became  gradually  evi- 
dent that  the  influence  of  the  English  was  on  the  witne.  Meanwhile, 
however,  the  Persian  assault  upon  Herat  had  been  thwarted.  Aided 
by  the  skill  and  bravery  of  Major  Pottinger,  an  English  officer, 
Kamran  and  his  ministers  made  a  long  defence ;  and  at  length  the 
formal  withdrawal  of  the  English  envoy  from  the  Court  of  the  Sbabi 
and  the  appearance  of  a  small  force  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  induced  the 
Persians  to  raise  the  siege,  and  Herat  was  saved. 

But  although  the  main  object  of  English  diplomacy  had  been  thus 
obtained.  Lord  Auckland  and  his  adviseis — not  satistied  with  leaving 
things  alone,  and  angered  by  the  change  of  attitude  perceptible  in 
Dost  Mohamed's  conduct— determined  that  the  safety  of  India  required 
the  establishment  of  a  friendly  or  rather  a  dependent  sovereign  in 
Afghanistan,  and  saw  in  their  pensioner  the  e:ciled  Suddozye  Prince, 
Shah  Soojub,  an  instrument  ready  for  their  project  To  approach 
A^hanistiin  it  was  necessary  to  secure  the  friendship  of  the  Sikhs, 
who  were,  indeed,  ready  enough  to  join  agabst  their  old 
enemies  \  and  a  threefold  treaty  was  contracted  between  i 
Runjeet  Singh,  the  English,  and  Shah  Soojah  for  the  ' 
restoration  of  the  bivnished  house.  The  expedition — which  accord- 
ing to  the  original  intention  was  lo  have  been  carried  out  chietly 
by  means  of  troops  in  the  pay  of  Shiih  Soojah  and  the  Sikhs 
— rapidly  grew  into  an  English  invasion  of  A^'hanistan.  A  con. 
siderable  force  was  gathered  on  the  Sikh  frontier  from  Bengiil ; 
a  second  army,  under  General  Keaue,  was  to  come  up  from 
Kurrachee  through  Sindh.  Both  of  these  armies,  and  the  troops 
of  Shah  Soojah,  were  to  enter  the  highlands  of  Afghanistan  by  the 
Eolaa  Pass.     As  the  Sikha  would  not  willingly  allow  the  free  passage 
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of  our  troops  through  their  countTj,  an  additional  burden  was  laid 
upon  theamiies,— the  independent  Ameers  of  Sindhhnd  to  be  coerced. 
At  length,  with  much  trouble  from  the  difficulties  of  the  country  and 
theloBsof  the  commissariat  animals,  the  forces  wereull  collected  under 
the  command  of  Eeane  beyond  the  passes.  The  want  of  food  per- 
mitted of  no  delay ;  the  army  pushed  on  to  Candahar.  8bah  Soojiih 
was  declared  Monarch  of  the  southern  Principality.  Thence  the 
troops  moved  rapidly  onwards  towards  the  more  important  and  diffi- 
cult conquest  of  Cabul.  Ghuznee,  »  fortress  of  great  strength,  lay  in 
ths  way.  In  their  hasty  movements  the  English  had  left  their  bat- 
tering train  behind,  but  the  gates  of  the  fortress  were  blown  in  with 
gunpowder,  and  by  a  brilliant  feat  of  arms  the  fortress  was  stormed. 
Nor  did  llie  English  army  encounter  any  important  resistance 
subsequently.  Bost  Mohamed  found  bis  followers  deserting  bim, 
and  withdrew  northwards  into  the  mountains  of  the  Hindoo  Eoosb. 
With  all  the  splendour  that  could  be  ooHeoted,  Shah  Soojah  was 
brought  back  to  his  throne  in  the  Bala  Hissar,  the  fortress  Palace 
ofCabuL 

Regardless  of  the  wishes  of  a  people,  in  the  fond  belief  that  there 
Apinnnt  ''VB^  nc  feeling  of  nationality  among  the  Afghans,  and 

•°™*^  forgetful  of  the  religious  horror  likely  to  be  excited  by 

a  king  whose  power  rested  upon  infidel  bayonets,  the  Enpilish  had 
succeeded  in  placing  their  nominee  on  the  throne.  For  the  moment 
the  policy  seemed  thoroughly  succ«ssfiil.  The  English  Ministry  could 
feel  that  a  fresh  check  had  been  placed  upon  its  Russian  riviil,  and 
no  one  dreamt  of  the  terrible  retribution  that  was  in  store  for  the 
unjust  violence  done  to  the  feelings  of  a  people.  Yet  even  now,  far- 
sighted  statesmen  (such  as  the  Duke  of  Wellington)  were  pointing 
out  that  the  difficulty  of  England  would  only  begin  when  the  military 
operations  ceased.  Their  success  seemed  complete,  when,  as  a  con- 
sequence of  some  operations  in  the  mountainous  country  to  the  north, 
Dost  Mohamed  thought  it  prudent  to  surrender  himaelf  to' the 
voitHahDiiM  English  envoy,  Sir  William  Macnaghten,  and  to  with- 
J^JJ^""*  draw  with  his  family  to  the  English  provinces  of  Hin- 
Boi.  la,  uM,  dostaa  He  was  there  well  received  and  treated  with 
liberality  ;  for,  as  both  the  Governor-General  and  bis  chief  adviser 
Macnaghten  felt,  he  bad  not  in  fact  in  any  way  offended  us,  but 
bad  fallen  a  victim  to  our  policy. 

It  was  in  the  full  belief  that  their  policy  in  India  had  been  crowned 
with  permanent  success  that  the  Whig  Ministers  withdrew  from 
of&ce,  leaving  their  successors  to  encounter  the  terrible  results  to 
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which  it  led.  For  while  the  EDglish  officiala  were  blindly  congratu- 
lating theiuselves  upon  the  happy  completion  of  their  enterprise,  to 
an  observant  eye  signs  of  approaching  difficulty  were  on  all  eides 
visible.  When  the  character  of  the  Affphaii  people  is  remembered,  it 
must  be  seen  that  it  could  scarcely  be  otherwise.  The  mixed  popula- 
tion was  not  only  of  different  races,  but  was  broken  up,  y,,^,,,,,,^,,,^ 
as  highland  countriea  frequently  are,  among  various  tribes  ai  uu  skUiii 
with  conflicting  interests.  The  removal  of  the  strong  """^ 
rule  of  the  Barrukzjes  opened  a  door  for  undefined  hopes  to  many  of 
the  other  families  and  tribes.  The  whole  country  was  full  of  intrigues 
and  of  diplomatic  bai^aining,  carried  on  by  the  English  political 
agents  witli  the  various  chiefs  and  leaders.  Eut  they  soon  found 
that  the  hopes  eicited  by  these  negotiations  were  illusory.  The 
allowances  for  which  they  had  bai^ned  were  reduced,  for  the  English 
envoy  began  to  he  disquieted  at  the  vast  expenses  of  the  Qoverament. 
They  did  not  find  that  they  derived  any  advantagea  from  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  new  puppet  King,  Soojab  Bonlnh ;  and  every 
Mahomedan,  even  the  very  king  himself,  felt  disgraced  at  the  pre- 
dominance of  the  English  infidels.  But  as  no  actual  insurrection 
broke  out,  Macnaghten,  a  man  of  sanguine  temperament  and  anxious 
to  believe  vhat  he  wished,  in  spite  of  unmistakable  warnings  as  to 
the  real  feeling  of  the  people,  clung  with  almost  angry  vehemence  to 
the  persuasion  that  all  was  going  well,  and  that  the  new  King  had  a 
real  hold  upon  the  people's  affection.  So  completely  had  he  deceived 
himself  on  this  point,  that  he  had  decided  to  send  back  a  portion  of 
the  English  anny,  under  General  Sale,  into  Hindostan.  He  even 
intended  to  accompany  it  himself  to  enjoy  the  peaceful  post  of 
Governor  of  Bombay,  with  which  bis  successful  policy  had  been 
rewarded.  His  place  was  to  be  taken  by  Sir  Alexander  Bumes, 
whose  view  of  the  troubled  condition  of  the  country  underlying  the 
comparative  csliii  of  the  surface  wiis  much  truer  than  tliat  of  Mac- 
naghten, but  who,  perhaps  from  that  very  fact,  was  far  less  popular 
among  the  chiefs.  The  army  which  was  to  remain  at  Candahar  was 
under  the  command  of  General  Nott,  an  able  and  decided  if  some- 
what irascible  maji.  But  General  Elphinstone,  the  commander  of 
lie  troops  at  Cabul,  was  of  quite  a  different  stamp.  He  was  much 
respected  and  liked  for  his  honourable  character  and  social  qualities, 
but  was  advanced  in  yeara,  a  confirmed  invalid,  and  wholly  wanting 
in  the  vigour  and  decision  which  his  critical  position  was  likely  to 
require. 
The  fool's  paradise  with  which  the  English  Envoy  had  surrounded 
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on  hU  arrival  the  treatment  of  the  political  priaonera  presented  itself 
as  a  difficulty.  To  try  them  by  the  ordinary  forms  of  law  would  have  • 
h«en  but  to  court  failure.  To  bring  them  to  justice  in  any  way  must 
hare  entailed  a  severity  of  punishment  certain  to  thwart  the  success 
of  the  fair  and  conciliatory  measures  with  which  he  held  himself 
chained.  He  therefore  found  means  to  persuade  the  prisoners  to  con- 
fess their  guilt,  or  rather  to  acknowledge  their  participation  in  the 
late  rebellion.  With  the  aid  of  his  Special  Council  (which,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  Bill,  was  able  to  perform  any  act  for 
which  the  old  Legislative  Assembly  had  been  competent),  he  issued  an 
ordinance  banishing  from  the  country  those  prisoners  who  were  in  his 
power,  and  ordering  their  transportation  to  the  Bermudas.  A  list  of 
insurgent  leaders  who  had  escaped  to  America  was  added  to  those 
whom  he  thus  deported,  and  the  whole  were  forbidden  to  return  to  the 
Oanadas,  under  pain  of  death,  till  leave  should  be  given  them  to  do  so. 
Lord  Durham  believed  that  in  this  way  he  had  cleared  the  ground  for 
the  work  he  had  to  do.  Without  failure  of  justice,  without  the  exer- 
cise of  vengeance,  without  attaching  to  a  political  crime  the  stigma  of 
criminal  punishment  (for  the  Bermudas  was  not  a  criminal  settle- 
ment), be  had  rid  himself,  for  the  time  being,  of  those  whose  influence 
would  have  interfered  with  the  settlement  of  the  country.  Unfor- 
tunately he  had  gone  beyond  his  powers.  It  was  clear,  at  all  events — 
and  he  himself  subsequently  allowed  it — that  he  had  no  power  to  in- 
sist upon  the  retention  of  his  prisoners  in  the  Bermudas,  which  lay 
entirely  beyond  his  jurisdiction.  It  was  also  open  to  great  question 
whether  the  creation  of  a  new  crime  punishable  by  death  did  not 
entirely  contravene  the  clause  which  had  forbidden  him  to  tamper 
with  the  Acts  of  the  Imperial  Parliament.  It  was  certain,  at  least, 
Tkt  onoimai  that  a  powerful  Opposition — bent  on  employing  every 
J^Jj^  "*  means  of  assaulting  and  hampering  the  Ministry,  would 
An^iau.  fasten  on  such  points,  and,  supporting  them  with  the 

cry  agunst  despotism  and  unconstitutional  government,  which  is 
always  listened  to  in  England — would  ose  them  as  a  terrible  weapon. 
The  Government,  with  a  small  majority  in  one  House  only,  and  that 
majraity  consisting  of  discordant  elements,  and  in  a  permanent 
minority  in  the  other  House,  was  too  weak  to  resist  the  assaults  made 
upon  it,  and  was  compelled  to  disallow  the  ordinance.  A  fresh  proof 
was  afforded  of  the  extreme  diflBculty,  nay,  impossibility,  of  employing 
with  success  the  ability  and  energy  of  a  single  man,  however  well 
adapted  for  the  purpose,  in  a  country  where  the  executive  is  paralysed 
by  party  interests  and  the  ties  of  constitutional  prejudice.      Thus 
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crossed  at  the  very  tbreshold  of  his  reforma,  Lord  Durham,  who  was 
wholly  deficient  in  that  patience  which  enables  a  man  to  sink  himBelf 
in  his  cause,  and  pursue  his  object  regardless  of  temporary  repulse,  at 
ones  threw  up  hb  office.  In  this  he  did  but  anticipate  his  recall, 
-which  crossed  his  resignation  on  iu  way  to  England.  His  retirement 
was  not  dignified.  He  thought  it  necessary  in  intimating  it  to  the 
Canadians  to  accompany  it  with  a  long  proclamation,  which  was  in 
fiict  an  attack  upon  the  home  Government,  and  an  appeal  to  the 
people  against  its  authority.  The  feeling  which  it  excited  in  EngUnd 
was  such  that  the  Tvmtt  newspaper  allowed  iUelf  to  speak  of  him,  as 
"  the  Lord  High  Seditioner."  But  the  interval  between  his  arrival 
and  his  reaignation,  short  though  it  was,  liud  been  by  no  means  wasted. 
He  had  made  a  progress  through  the  country,  which,  though  perhaps 
too  ostentatious,  seems  to  have  afforded  him  sn  opportunity  of  learn- 
ing much.  With  the  aid  of  Mr.  Charles  Buller,  and  some  assistance 
from  Mr.  Wakefield,  he  prepared  a  report  on  the  condition  and  pro- 
spects of  Canada,  the  value  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  overstate.  On 
his  return  he  was  greeted  by  the  extreme  Liberal  party  with  great 
enthusiasm,  but  before  long  found  that  the  general  feeling  was  dis- 
approval of  what  he  had  done  \  aiid  although  he  resumed  his  place  in 
Parliament,  he  had  practically,  ruined  his  career,  and  two  years  after- 
wards he  died,  still  in  the  prime  of  life.  Before  he  had  been  many 
weeks  in  England,  and  while  he  was  still  congratulating  himself  at 
meetings  which  were  held  in  his  &vour  on  his  perfect  success  in  re- 
storing peace  in  the  Colonies,  news  of  afresh  insurrection  SKm^siii. 
arrived.  Sir  John  Colbome,  on  whom  the  care  of  the  ^J^^ 
Colonies  had  devolved,  and  who  subsequently  succeeded  oaUwiK. 
to  the  vacant  governorship,  proved  himself  capable  of  ""'  ""■ 
meeting  the  difficulty,  although  complicated  with  an  invasion  from 
America  ;  and  in  his  hands,  armed  as  he  was  with  extraordinary 
powers,  the  colony  awaited  the  restitution  of  its  Constitution. 

The  Government  at  first  appeared  inclined  to  proceed  at  once  to 
legislation  based  upon  the  recommendations  of  Lord  Durham's  report. 
But  the  personal  interests  connected  with  the  question,  the  weakness 
of  the  Government,  and  its  apparent  dread  of  encountering  opposition, 
induced  it  to  withdraw  the  Bill  and  to  postpone  the  settlement  till 
1842.  But  the  extraordinary  powers  vested  in  the  Governor,  without 
which  no  government  could  be  carried  on,  Upaed  in  1840  ;  it  became 
necessary,  therefore,  in  that  year  to  tike  some  definite  step.  In  the 
interval  the  principles  of  the  Bill  had  been  discussed  in  Conadu  itseli*, 
and  although  they  had  eucountered  some  opposition,  there  seemed 
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upon  the  whole  to  be  sufficient  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  colony 
to  leave  the  question  ia  the  himda  of  the  Impeiial  Oovorument  to 
render  legislation  possihle.  A  new  Bill  was  therefore  introduced 
early  in  the  session,  and  passed  without  any  material  oppositioD  or 
g^^^_„,  amendment.  It  was  baaed  entirely  upon  the  reeommenda- 
btud  an  tions  of  Lord  Durham.    Thikt  statesman  had  been  ciear- 

Dn^,  sighted  enough  to  ohserve  that  it  was  not  the  fonn  or 

jur  iMn.  principles  of  the  Constitution  which  were  the  real  griev- 

ance of  the  colonists,  but  that  the  mischief  lay  in  the  hostility  of  race, 
in  the  perversion  of  the  principles  of  the  Constitution,  and  in  mal- 
administration, and  further,  in  the  extreme  ignorance  existing  among 
the  French  population.  He  therefore  advised  that  a  national,  as 
contrasted  with  a.  local,  feeling  should  be  fostered  by  the  union  of  the 
two  Provinces  ;  that  the  principles  of  self-govemment  should  be  sup- 
ported by  placing  in  the  hands  of  the  Colonial  Parhament  everything 
except  a  few  points  of  Imperial  interest ;  that,  a  Civil  List  being 
secured  for  the  maintenance  of  officials,  all  other  linancial  questions 
should  he  left  to  the  Assembly ;  that  the  Legislative  Council,  though 
still  consisting  of  nominees,  should  be  rendered  more  representative 
fay  the  increase  of  its  numbers ;  and  tliat  the  Executive,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Goremor,  should  be  responsible  to  the  local  Parlia- 
nienL  At  the  same  tiuie,  for  the  parpose  of  increasing  political  life, 
he  recommended  the  introduction  of  a  good  form  of  municipal 
government.  The  Bill,  which  was  passed  in  July,  incorporated  these 
lefoMiis,  with  the  exception  of  the  responsibility  of  ministers — which, 
however,  from  this  time  onwards  was  in  practice  always  admitted. 
There  was  thus  created  a  Government  as  nearly  as  possihie  inde- 
pendent, with  the  effect  that  the  Canadians  at  once  turned  their 
attention  to  their  own  improvement,  and  agitation  practically  ceased. 
Durham's  report,  in  fact,  laid  down  the  lines  whidi  have  been  con- 
sistently followed  in  the  government  of  our  Colonies,  and  set  on  foot 
!»  system  to  which  we  probably  owe  the  maintenance  of  our  connection 
with  them.  The  restoration  of  the  Constitution  was  carried  out  with 
complete  success  by  Mr.  Poulett  Thomson,  who  had  been  made 
Governor  of  Canada  in  August  1839. 

Next  to  the  violent  outbreak  in  Canada,  which  could  brook  no 
iniud  tiia  delay,  the  state  of  Ireland  seemed  to  call  for  the  first 
iitu»  of  attention   of  Parliament.      The   part  played   by   Irish 

ooMmnmt.  politics  in  later  English  history  has  been  a  just  retribu- 
tion for  the  eentiuies  of  neglect  and  misrule  to  which  that  country 
had  been  subjected.     It  has  been  a  constant  weapon  in  the  hands  of 
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the  Opposition,  n  constant  and  apparently  incurable  sore  in  eyery 
Art  minis  tmtion.  That  it  is  tlie  victim  of  Party  Govermnent  is  of 
ii self  sufficient  to  explain  the  evils  from  which  Ireland  Buffers.  It 
uiattera  not  whether  the  Government  ia  inclined  to  lenienfly  or 
to  coercion,  the  Opposition  haa  at  once  adopted  the  opposite  line  of 
politics  ;  every  measure  has  heen  thwarted  and  weakened,  or  delayed 
until  its  virtue  has  gone  out  of  it,  A  country  conquered,  and  prac- 
tically occupied  by  a  l'orei};n  and  dominant  race,  torn  asunder  by  the 
most  violent  differences  of  religion,  with  a  population  whose  character 
and  habits  its  conqueror  could  scarcely  understand,  and  which  main- 
tained characteristics  of  an  earlier  and  more  kirbarous  civilisation, 
presented  difficulties  which  it  would  have  required  the  united  liberal 
and  patriotic  efforta  of  all  parties  to  bring  to  a  settlement.  Instead 
of  meeting  with  any  such  large  and  generous  treatment,  the  interests 
of  the  country  have  been  again  and  again  selfishly  suhurdinated  to 
party  success ;  and  every  recognition  of  its  reasonable  demands  has 
assumed  the  form  of  a  concession  wrung  from  the  Government  of 
the  day  under  the  influence  of  party  pressure.  Even  Fox,  whose 
wide  liberality  saw  what  wns  the  necessity  of  the  case,  spoilt  his  noble 
advocacy  of  a  proper  treatment  of  the  country  by  speaking  of  it  under 
the  odious  word  co'nci%iion.  "Concession,"  he  said,  "and  again  conces- 
sion." It  appears  not  to  liave  occurred,  even  to  his  lai^e  mind,  that 
it  was  not  concession  which  was  wanted,  hut  a  wise  and  just  Govern- 
ment. It  ia  this  miserable  view,  fostering,  as  it  inevitably  does,  the 
idea  that  everything  was  to  be  gained  by  outrage  and  clamour,  which 
has  prevented  any  happy  settlement  of  Irish  questions.  Of  the 
statesmen  of  importance  in  1837  Lord  Durham  alone  appears  to  have 
had  a  true  view  of  the  policy  which  should  have  been  pursued  in 
Ireland.  He  alone  seems  to  have  seen,  as  he  saw  in  Canada,  that  the 
anialganmtion  of  races,  by  allowing  to  tlie  Irish  a  perfect  equality 
with  their  more  powerful  neighbour,  was  the  right  course  to  pursue. 
With  all  olfaem  the  object  appeared  to  be  the  minimum  of  concession 
which  would  secure  tranquillity.  That  there  were  evils  to  be  cured 
no  one  denied  ;  but  while  the  Liberal  party  would  have  met  them  with 
very  considerable  measures  of  reform,  the  Conservatives  were  still 
determined  to  govern  with  as  high  a  hand  as  was  at  all  consistent 
with  peace.  The  Ministers  were  more  especially  pledged  to  a  liberal 
course  by  the  support  which  O'Connell  and  his  Irish  friends  was 
affording  them  in  Parliament.  It  had  been  with  their  assistance  that 
the  Conservative  Government  in  1834  had  been  driven  to  resign  ;  in 
the  present  close  balance  of  parties  it  was  their  support  which  alone 
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secured  the  Ministerial  majority.  Full  of  pflreonal  dislike  for 
O'Connell,  the  Conservatives  had  fouad  in  this  alliiiDce  their  readiest 
weapon  for  assaulting  the  Miaistrj.  The  coDciliHtoiy  goTemmeot  of 
Lord-'MulgraTO  was  spoken  of  &b  a  mere  truckling  to  the  Iri^h 
liberator ;  the  ministers  were  constantly  charged  with  supporting,  on 
party  grounds,  the  great  Association  which  he  had  formed,  because 
they  believed  that  its  influence  would,  on  the  whole,  be  used,  to  uphold 
their  policy.  The  Irish  Tories  and  Orangemen  filled  the  eaia  of  the 
public  with  their  complainta  of  Government  partiality. 

Concession  to  Ireland  had  become  a  necessary  item  in  the  party 
D.ir.ofiB)Ui  programme  of  the  Liberals ;  and  three  great  measures— 
FurtiaUHtus  the  Irish  Poor  Law  Act ;  the  Irish  Tithe  Act,  directed  to 
iTUh  ^luuiiu.  j.jjg  alleviation  of  the  permanent  condition  of  disorder 
which  attended  the  collection  of  tithes  ;  and  the  Irish  Municipal  Act, 
for  the  purpose  of  allowing  to  the  Irish  many  of  the  advantages  of 
self-government  which  the  English  Municipal  Act  had  already 
secured  to  their  fellow-subjects — were  directed  severally  against  the 
crying  evils  which  formed  the  chief  complaints  of  IrUh  patriots, 
the  devouring  plague  of  poverty  and  mendicancy,  the  anomalous 
supremacy  of  a  State  Church  of  the  minority,  and  the  sole  pre- 
dominance  of  the  English  and  Protestant  party  in  local  government. 
Again  and  again,  though  with  much  opposition,  these  Bills  had  been 
got  through  the  Lower  House  only  to  be  rejected  by  the  sturdy  Con- 
servatives in  the  Lords.  But  Peel  and  his  friends  saw  clearly  enough 
that  the  Crovernment  was  becoming  discredited,  and  that  before  long 
it  was  inevitable  that  they  would  be  recalled  to  power.  That  the 
much-disputed  Jrishmeasuresshould  be  settled  before  that  day  arrived 
would  be  an  obvious  advantage  to  them.  Their  theory  of  Conserva- 
tism allowed  of  the  acceptance  of  what  had  been  done,  while  they 
would  have  avoided  the  responsibility  of  doing  it  themselves.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Government  were  naturally  disinclined  to  allow 
their  legislation  to  be  absolutely  thwarted,  and  were  eager,  in  some 
way  at  least,  to  redeem  their  pledge  to  Ireland.  Under  these  circuni- 
stnnces  thoughts  of  compiomise  began  to  arise. 

Of  these  three  measures,  the  introduction  of  some  Poor  Law  offered 
KTUsnsf  *''*  '^"^^  g'<*i""J  fo''  party  light,  and  was  therefore  the 
Uitiiid  first  to  be  produced  ;  for  there  was  a  pretty  general  con- 

sensus that  something  nmst  be  done,  and  that  the  per- 
manent burden  of  relief  should  be  thrown  upon  the  owners  of  real 
property.  There  was,  indeed,  the  greatest  necessity  for  some  such 
measure.    A  Conuniasion  had  reported  in  1336,  disclosing  a  terrible 
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uHiditioD  of  povert;.  The  average  wnges  of  tbe  ogricultuml  kbouren 
were  estijuat«d  at  under  Sa.  6d.  a  week,  as  contrasted  with  98.  or  10b. 
nbich  were  the  average  wages  in  Englaod.  This  was  tbe  natural 
result  of  the  state  of  the  population.  The  agricultural  labourers  in 
Ireland  were  in  the  ratio  of  one  to  every  fourteen  cultivated  acres — in 
England,  of  one  to  thirty-four.  Nor  wag  the  produce  of  these  acres 
the  same  ;  vhile  in  England  it  was  eattinated  that  an  acre  returned 
about  £i,  10s.,  in  Ireland,  the  average  produce  was  only  £%  10b. 
The  insufficient  wage  was  eked  out  by  small  holdings  ;  nearly  one- 
third  of  the  people  depended  only  upon  little  plots  around  their  cabins. 
For  many  weeks  in  every  year  these  cottiers  could  not  draw  from 
th^  land  even  a  sufficiency  of  potatoes.  They  crowded  over  to 
England  in  the  summer  monflis,  and  undersold  English  labour  in  all 
directions.  Mendicancy  was  universal,  and  not  considered  in  the 
smalleat  degree  disgraceful.  The  Commissioners  by  whom  this  report 
was  issued,  including  among  their  numbers  Archbbhop  Whately  and 
Archbishop  Murray,  the  heads  of  the  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic 
Churches  of  Ireland,  were  men  on  whom  every  reliance  could  be 
placed.  Their  recommendations,  however,  seemed  wholly  inadequate. 
The  amount  of  destitution  was  so  great,  tbe  income  of  Ireland  com' 
paratively  so  small,  that  it  appeared  impossible  to  tbe  Commissioners 
to  lay  so  vast  a  burden  upon  it  as  tbe  complete  support  of  the  poor. 
They  wished,  therefore,  to  confine  parochial  relief  to  the  aged  and 
infirm,  and  to  those  physically  incapacitated  from  work.  Tbe 
Government,  on  tbe  other  hand,  believed  that  the  principle  of  the 
English  Poor  Law  might  be  folly  introduced  into  Ireland.  In 
its  amended  form,  though  it  had  excited  cansideiable  discontent, 
it  had  on  the  whole  worked  well  in  England.  Mr.  Ntcholla,  one 
of  tba  English  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  was  sent  over  to  report. 
In  a  six  weeks'  journey  (the  brevity  of  which  was  x,„j,,(Mr 
frequently  alleged  against  its  efficiency),  he  came  to  hiciuUl 
very  definite  conclusions.  He  urged  the  division  of 
Ireland  into  large  unions,  and  tbe  erection  in  each  of  a  workhouse. 
He  lecommended  that  destitution  should  form  the  claim  to  relief,  and 
that  willingness  to  enter  the  workhouse  should  be  tbe  test  of  desti- 
tution. In  fact,  with  the  exception  of  parochial  settlement,  which  the 
migratory  habits  of  the  Irish  rendered  inadvisable,  he  reported  in 
&Tonr  of  the  strict  application  of  the  new  English  law,  the  working 
of  wbich  was  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  English  Commissioner!, 
He  can  scarcely  have  been  correct  in  asserting  that  the  feeling 
of  the  Irish  was   in   favour  of  any  Bill   embodying  this  opinion ; 
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such  an  assertion  must  be  limited  to  the  npper  and  middle  classes. 
O'Connell  waa  a  truer  representative  of  the  real  popular  feeling, 
opptttiitn  at  He  opposed  the  scheme,  both  on  economicnl  and  senti- 
o'csMrti.  mental  grounds.     The  expenditure  on  supporting  the 

vast  mass  of  destitution  must  seriously  cripple  capital,  yet  it  was 
the  want  of  capital  which  caused  the  destitution  ;  the  remedy  made 
the  evil  worse.  He  even  u^ed  higher  economic  grounds,  and 
spoke  of  the  ruin  of  self-dependence  and  thrift  caused  by  such  a  Bill ; 
points  no  doubt  of  great  weight  and  cogency,  but  somewhat  inappli- 
cable to  a  people  with  whom  dependence  and  beggary  were  quite 
habitual.  Hia  sentimental  arguments  were  those  common  to  all 
opponents  of  organised  relief ;  the  closing  of  the  gates  of  charity,  the 
chilling  effect  which  must  be  produced  when  the  only  answer  to  be 
given  to  the  man  who  asked  for  help  was  "  Go  to  the  workhouse."  The 
Government  however  persisted  in  bringing  in  their  Bill  upon  the 
lines  recommended  by  Mr.  Nicholls,  and,  in  spite  of  the  high  author- 
ity of  the  Commissioners  of  1836,  in  spite  of  the  combined  opposition 
of  all  sections  of  the  Irish  members  (for  Mr.  Shaw,  the  leader  of  the 
fshli  am  Orangemen,  joined  on  this  point  with  O'Connell),  they 
paoHi.  succeeded  in  carrying  the  measure.    Nor  was  it  seriously 

^^  opposed  in  the  Upper  House,  and  it  became  law.     There 

IB  some  reason  to  question  the  wisdom  of  inflicting,  in  all  its  strictness, 
the  English  Poor  Law  upon  a  country  such  as  Ireland,  where  the 
conditions  of  life  were  very  different.  The  rejection  of  all  outdoor 
relief  mast  be  based  upon  the  supposition  that  work  is,  on  the  whole, 
to  be  found  by  every  one  who  desires  it.  This,  which  was  probably 
on  the  whole  true  of  England,  was  notoriously  untrue  of  Ireland. 
Again,  by  the  theory  of  the  Poor  Law,  the  relief  which  an  able-bodied 
man  can  claim  must  be  so  adjusted  that  it  sliall  be  leas  desirable  than 
even  the  lowest  form  of  self-earned  maintenance.  It  was  impossible 
in  Ireland  for  the  State  to  arrange  a  form  of  life  lower  than  that  led 
by  the  extreme  poor.  The  only  deterrent  element  in  the  Poor  Law 
scheme  was  the  incarceration  of  the  recipient  of  relief — very  irksome, 
no  doubt,  to  a  people  so  intolerant  of  restraint  as  the  Irish,  yet  not  to 
be  hastily  assumed  as  a  auf&cientiy  powerful  motive  to  keep  men  from 
the  workhouse.  It  seemed,  in  fiict,  almost  impossible  that  the  law 
should  be  successful,  unless  it  went  hand  in  hand,  as  was  pointed  out 
by  Lord  Devon,  with  other  measuiea  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  class, 
such  as  the  establishment  of  large  public  works ;  the  increase,  by 
reclamation  of  waste  lands,  of  the  cultivable  area  of  the  country;  and 
legislation  which  should  restrain  the  tendency  towards  inordinate 
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nnta,  which  were  eating  up  whatever  little  capital  the  bdibH  timers 
might  possess. 

It  was  not,  perhaps,  altogether  a  comfortable  triumph  to  have  forced 
the  Poor  Law  upon  an  unwilHng  people.  But  the  GoTem. 
metit  had,  at  all  events,  passed  ita  measure  without  much  u  to  tiu  tiku 
serious  opposition  from  its  English  opponents.  It  *■»  ^^<*  ■"'^ 
remained  to  be  seen  how  the  other  two  Bills,  which  in  the  course  of 
the  last  five  years  had  become  the  ral lying-points  of  party  fight,  could 
be  got  through  Parliament.  Language  had  however  been  used  by 
both  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Peel  as  early  as  the  year  1837, 
which  implied  the  desire  of  the  Conserrativea  that  the  questions  at 
issueshould  be  brought  toasettlement;  and  the  Government,  through 
Lord  John  Biissell,  put  itself  into  communication  with  its  opponents 
for  the  puqiose  of  arriving  at  some  coniproniise.  It  wns  found  that 
a  little  mutual  concession  would  render  an  arrangement  possible, 
Each  of  the  two  Bills  had  in  it  a  point  round  which  the  opposition 
had  centred.  With  regiird  to  the  Municipal  Bill  the  Conservatives 
had  shown  themselves  ready  to  confess  the  evils  of  the  existing 
system  (in  which  municipal  office  and  power  were  confined  to  a  very 
small  number  of  Protestant  townsmen),  and  had  expressed  their  will- 
ingness to  assist  in  removing  them  ;  but  they  regarded  the  substi- 
tution of  corporations  freely  elected  by  constituencies  with  a  low 
franchise  as  undesirable  and 'dangerous  in  the  present  state  of  Ireland. 
They  preferred  some  form  of  nomination  which  would  virtually  have 
robbed  the  inhabitants  of  the  advantsges  of  self-government.  In  the 
Tithe  Act  it  was  the  appFopruLtion  clause,  and  the  resolutions  passed 
in  1835  as  to  the  use  to  be  made  of  any  surplus  arising  from  a  re- 
arrangenient  of  Church  property,  which  excited  their  anger.  Even 
many  moderate  Liberals  looked  with  some  displeasure  at  the  obstinacy 
of  their  leaders,  which  perpetuated  the  anarchy  and  disorder  arising 
from  the  collection  of  the  tithes,  and  thought  the  appropriation 
clause  might  well  be  dropped.  Under  these  circumstances  an  under- 
standing was  arrived  at  that  no  opposition  should  be  ofiered  to  the 
passage  of  some  form  of  Tithe  BUI,  if  the  appropriation  clause  w:is 
not  insisted  upon,  and  tbnt,  in  return  for  such  a  concession,  corpora* 
tdons  on  the  elective  principle  should  be  allowed. 

It  would  seem  that  in  conaequence  of  this  arrangement  Lord  John 
Rnssell  had  intended  to  proceed  by  way  of  resolution — 
that  is  bo  say,  he  intended  to  ask  the  assent  of  the  House 
to  certain  principles  on  which  a  Bill  might  then  be  formed,  in  the 
full  expectation  that  it  would  meet  with  no  resistance  till  the  details 
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were  diBcussed  :n  Commitlce.  But  the  Consemitivea,  canying  their 
cautious  leader  further  proUibly  than  he  wired  to  go,  determined  to 
have  one  more  trial  of  strength.  When,  therefore.  Lord  John 
Russell  had  explained  the  principle  of  the  fortUooniirg  Bill,  Sir 
Tlioiuas  Aclnnd  at  once  moved  that  the  Beeolution  come  to  by  the 
House  in  1835  should  be  rescinded.  Thia  seemed  to  imply  that  in 
the  Eill,  as  sketched  by  Lord  John  Bus»ell,  tiiere  was  stil!  some  trace 
of  the  obnoxious  appropriation  clause,  and  of  an  intention  to  appro- 
priate Church  property  lo  other  than  Church  purposes.  The  motion 
was  indeed  lost  ;  but  the  division  disclosed  an  opposition  of  formid- 
able strength,  for  while  the  majority  numbered  307,  there  was  a 
minority  of  298.  In  the  face  of  so  close  a  division,  Lord  John  Russell 
thought  it  prudent  to  yield,  and  to  give  a  distinct  promise  that  his 
Tithe  Bin  should  be  simply  restricted  to  the  conversion  of  the  tithea 
into  a  rent-charge. 

To  understand  exactly  the  effect  of  Sir  Thomas  Acland's  motion,  it  is 
necessarv  to  recollect  that  this  question  of  tithes  had  loni! 
UHtUiUa  occupied  Parliament,  and  that  every  succeesi re  Gov em- 
uttw  ijmMami.  j^g^j  j,^  XwA  its  hand  at  it  in  vain.  It  had  been 
generally  accepted  that  the  best  way  of  handling  the  tithes  was  to 
change  them  into  a  rent-charge — that  is  to  say,  the  landowners 
were  to  pay  the  tithes  instead  of  the  tenants.  For  the  trouble 
thus  laid  upon  them,  they  were  to  be  remunerated  by  a  deduc- 
tion, varying  in  different  Bills,  of  from  40  to  25  per  cent,  while  the 
Church  was  to  be  compensated  for  the  diminution  of  its  receipts  by 
the  certainty  of  their  payment  But  the  Whigs,  at  the  close  of  the 
short  adiutnistratlon  of  Sir  Robert  Feel  (April  1835),  had  driven  him 
from  office  by  insisting  upon  an  addition  to  this  simple  measure. 
A  Resolution  had  been  passed  that  "no  measure  upon  the  subject  of 
tithes  in  Ireland  could  lead  to  a  satisfactory  and  final  adjustment 
which  did  not  embody  the  principle  that  any  surplus  remaining  after 
providing  for  the  Eslablished  Church  should  be  applied  locally  to  the 
genera]  education  of  all  classes  of  Christians."  It  was  this  Resolu- 
tion which  had  frustrated  the  efforts  of  Morpeth  to  settle  the  ques- 
tion in  July  183!i.  He  too  proposed  a  rent-charge  in  lieu  of  tithes, 
and  in  this  all  parties  were  agreed.  But  with  the  Resolution  freshly 
carried,  it  was  impossible  not  to  act  in  accordance  with  it ;  and  he 
waa  compelled  to  introduce  as  part  of  liis  measure  some  provisions 
for  re-arranging  the  revenues  of  the  Church.  There  was  indeed 
abundant  room  for  reform  ;  in  199  parishes  there  was  no  single 
churchman,  in  860  there  were   less  than   fifty.      But  the  effort  of 
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Morpeth  to  get  rid  of  this  glaring  anomaly,  to  suppress  tiseless 
parishes,  and  to  adjust  on  Borne  fair  principle  the  payments  of  those 
which  remained,  proved  destructive  to  his  measure.  A  surplus  of 
some  ^60,000  would  have  beea  left,  and  the  Lords,  refusing  to  allow 
sncrilegioua  hands  to  touch  in  any  way  Church  property,  threw  out 
the  Bill.  It  was  indeed  impossible  to  arrive  at  any  aitiicable 
arrangement  so  long  as  this  Itesotution  was  in  force.  Feel  bad 
probably  intended  to  allow  it  to  be  silently  disregarded.  Hia  more 
eager  pardaans,  with  Sir  Thomns  Acland  at  their  head,  determined  to 
emphasise  the  Conservative  victory,  and  to  insist  upoD  its  repeal ; 
and  though  their  motion  foiled.  Lord  John  Eussell,  „,  ^m^jm 
as  has  been  seen,  was  compelled  to  surrender  it  ™rTi*d. 
The  Bill,  which  was  brought  in  in  May  and  carried  in  *■•■  "**■ 
August  1836,  was  nearly  identical  with  the  Conservative  Bill  of  1835. 
It  fixed  the  rent-charge  at  the  rate  of  £76  (that  is,  a  reduction  of  25 
per  cent.),  and  surrendered  as  a  free  gift  the  whole  of  the  million 
which  had  been  lent  to  the  clergy  by  Go vemmerL  The  impotence 
of  the  Ministry  could  scarcely  liave  received  a  more  striking  proof. 
It  was  plain  that  the  Conservatives  were  in  fact  governing  Engliind. 

To  make  the  humiliation  of  the  Whigs  even  more  evident,  it  was 
only  necessary  that  they  should  lose  the  reward  of  the  Faunn  ttxta. 
compromise  and  submission  they  had  made.    They  were  ^"^ 
to  lave  been  repaid  by  the  quiet  passage  of  their  Muni-  it»y  i»*». 
cipal  Corporation  Bill.     It  was  accordingly  produced.     By  this  Bill 
certain  towns  were  to  be  given  corporations  elective  in  character,  and 
certain  sui;iller   towns  uiight  if  they  pleased  be  incorporated,  if  a 
majority  of  the  electors  desired  it.     Thus  far  the  proposition  was 
accepted.    But  on  the  franchise  of  the  elector  a  quarrel  arose.    While 
the  Conservatives  demanded  that  it  should  be  fixed  at  £10  a  ye^ir 
clear  rental,  the  Ministerial  Piirly,  regarding  this  as  too  high — as 
higher  in  fact  than  the  franchise  in  Enghind — insisted  upon  a  £h 
franchise.     As  neither  party  would  yield,  the  m:ttter  was  brought  to 
the  vote,  and  in  the  Lower  House  the  Government  was  victorious. 
But  as  usual  victory  in  the  Commons  was  of  but  little  avail ;   the 
Lords  amended  the  franchise  clause  in  accordance  with  the  Conserva- 
tive wishes.    The  Bill  thns  amended  was  brought  back  to  the  Lower 
House,  but,  as  nil  compromise  proved  impossible,  the  atoendment 
was  refused  and  the  Bill  dropped.     In  the  following  year  ^^ 
another  attempt  was  made,  but  with  exactly  the  same  suipuHd. 
result.     Again,  early  in  1840,  Lord  Morpeth  introduced  ""^"••- 
the  Bill,  proposing  a  franchise  of  £10  for  the  larger  towns  and  £8 
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for  the  smaller.  The  Lords  aa  before  rejected  the  lower  franchise, 
and  the  Govennneot,  hopeless  of  success,  accepted  their  defeat 
and  allowed  the  mutilated  measure  to  pass.  The  Irish  measures  of 
the  Goverumenb  had  thus  resulted  in  an  unpopular  Poor  Law  of 
questionable  ef&cacj,  and  in  an  arcaDgement  of  the  tithes  and  a 
Municipal  Corporation  Bill  dictated  to  them  by  the  Opposition. 

As  the  greatpowerof  the  Conservative  Opposition  had  rendered  the 
.  legislation  of  the  Whig  ministers  with  regard  to  Ireland 
iriikAd-  somewhat  stunted  and  abortive,  it  is  bj  their  adminis- 

■'°'"'*''°^  tration  of  the  country  thitt  they  must  be  judged.  Ire- 
land was,  during  their  ministry— aa  it  had  been  almost  unintermptedlj 
since  the  Act  of  Union—a  scene  of  much  confusion,  and  the  same 
question  which  every  party  has  had  to  sak  itself  had  been  placed 
before  the  Ministry  of  Lord  Melbourne, — was  tranquillity  to  be  ob- 
tained without  the  employment  of  extraordinaiy  coercive  measures! 
Lord  John  EussoU  had  asserted  that  concession  was  the  necessary  key 
to  the  difSculty.  The  history  of  Lord  Grey's  Bdminiatration,  and  tbe 
final  withdrawal  of  Lord  Stanley  and  his  associates  from  the  Liberal 
ranks,  had  pledged  Lord  Melbourne  (the  representative  of  the  more 
Liberal  party  of  that  administration)  to  pursue  the  policy  of  conciliation. 
The  government  of  Ireland  had  been  intrusted  to  Lord  Normanby 
and  Lord  Morpeth  as  Lord  Lieutenant  and  Chief  Secretary.  They 
had  carried  out  to  the  full  the  policy  indicated.  Normanby's  arrival 
in  Ireland  had  given  occasion  to  a  demonstration  of  popular  approval 
on  the  part  of  the  followers  of  O'Oonnell  ;  and  this  somewhat  clap- 
trap commencement  had  been  followed  up  in  1836  by  a  Viceregal 
progress,  in  the  course  of  which  a  considerable  number  of  men  who 
were  in  prison  for  offences  of  a  political  or  t^ratian  kind  had  been 
liberated  by  the  exercise  of  the  royal  prerogative  of  pardon.  The 
Viceroy  had  moreover  consistently  attempted  to  make  use  only  of 
the  ordinary  legal  weapons  at  his  disposal,'  and  had  avoided  the 
employment  of  extraordinary  powers  or  the  deniand  for  any  increase 
of  coercive  jurisdiction. 

The  Permanent  Under  Secretary  for  Ireland  was  a  man  of  the  name 
oppadHn  of  of  Drummond,  who  had  been  an  Engineer  officer.  His 
i«  Di^iioiiii'i  views,  which  as  permanent  official  he  had  every  oppor- 
"•"■  tunity  of  enforcing  upon  the  Viceroy  and  Secretary, 

were  much  more  comprehensive  than  at  that  time  was  usual.  He 
saw— what  all  subsequent  history  has  tended  to  prove — that  the  sores 
of  Ireland  were  social  rather  than  political.  A  false  system  of  300 
years'  standing  could  not  be  cured  bv  any  single  act  of  legislation. 
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The  gradual  removal  of  auch  evils  aa  the  eioesaive  enforcement  of 
the  landlord's  rights  ;  as  the  want  of  employment  incident  to  deficient 
capital,  to  small  and  one-sided  outlets  for  industry,  and  to  overgrown 
population,  were  of  more  importance  than  the  equalisation  of  political 
rights.  Political  demands  must  receive  due  attention ;  obvious  politi- 
cal wrongs  and  inequalities,  forming  centres  around  which  discontent 
might  easily  gather,  must  be  removed ;  but  it  was  useless  to  expect 
any  re»l  tranquillity  till  time  and  gradual  amelioration  bad  softened 
the  deeply-seated  social  antagonism  which  lay  at  the  bottom  of  Irish 
discontent.  Such  views  as  these,  coupled  as  they  were  with  the  open 
tupport  given  to  the  Ministry  by  O'Connell,  excited  a  most  hostile 
feeling  in  the  minds  of  the  Toiy  landowners  and  of  the  old  Protestant 
and  Orange  connection,  which  had  not  forgotten  the  time  of  its 
exclusive  predominance.  There  was  a  constant  and  bitter  expression 
among  them,  both  in  Parliament  and  outside,  of  their  belief  lliat  the 
Government  was  fomenting  disorder,  supporting  O'Connell's  Associa- 
tions, and  exciting  at  once  by  its  weakness  of  repression  and  by  its 
flattering  words  the  excesses  which  it  was  its  chief  business  to  controL 
As  a  matter  of  course  there  were  grounds  on  which  such  chains 
could  be  based.  It  was  true  that  the  Government  had  not  attacked 
the  General  Association,  which  was  a  sort  of  counterpart  of  the  old 
Catholic  Association  ;  nay,  more,  it  had  appointed  a  member  of  that 
Association  to  the  office  of  legal  adriser  to  the  Government.  In  it«i 
efforts  to  be  just  between  the  various  religions  it  had  ordered  that  no 
juryman  should  be  set  aside  on  account  of  his  religious  creed,  thus 
endangering,  it  was  urged,  the  cliance  of  honest  conviction.  Nor 
could  it  be  questioned  that  the  amount  of  crime  was  still  very  terrible. 
The  anger  of  the  Irish  Tories  reached  a  climax  when,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1839,  Lord  Norbury,  an  inoffensive  and  respected  noble- 
man, was  shot  in  his  own  grounds — a  murder  for  which  no  adequate 
cause  could  l>e  discovered,  and  the  perpetrators  of  which  escaped 
detection.  A  meeting  of  magistrates  assembled  a  few  days  after  it  at 
Tullymore  to  consider  what  was  to  be  done.  As  was  to  be  expected, 
the  opportunity  was  taken  to  give  vent  to  all  the  charges  against  the 
Government  in  their  fnU  bitterness.  The  existence  of  a  far-spread 
conspiracy  for  the  abolition  of  rent,  rendered  more  terrible  by  the 
determination  of  every  peasant  to  shelter  the  offender,  was  brought 
out  and  emphasised,  and  it  was  distinctly  asserted  by  Lord  Oxman- 
town  that  this  organisation  had  derived  its  cliief  power  from  the  events 
of  1836,  and  the  belief  that  the  Government  had  formed  a  compact 
with  the  agitators  in  Ireland.     An  expression,  used  by  Secretary 
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Dnunmond  in  hU  aoawersome  time  previous  to  on  angry  petition. 
from  th«  Magi-itrates  of  Tippenuy,  to  the  effect  that  "property  had 
its  duties  aa  well  as  its  rights  "  was  declared  to  be  a  mere  insult,  and 
to  have  bad  the  effect  of  increasing  the  animosity  felt  gainst  the 
owners  of  the  soil,  while  it  emboldened  the  disturbers  of  the  public 
peace.  In  the  opinion  of  the  meeting  it  was  hopeless  to  appeal 
to  the  Irish  Executive,  they  must  call  upon  the  people  of  Eng^d, 
the  le^lature  and  the  throne,  for  protection. 

The  spokeamen  of  the  Irish  Tories  in  both  Houses  at  once  pro- 
irtiii  D«i»Mi  ce^ci  to  act  on  this  su^eation.  In  the  Lower  House 
iiFuuanunt  Ml.  Shaw  movcd  for  the  production  of  papers  between 
the  years  1835  and  1839,  in  order  to  prove  from  the 
statistics  of  committals  and  convictions  the  constant  increiise  of 
anarchy  during  the  present  Viceroy's  tenure  of  office.  Agrarian 
outrages,  he  declared,  in  the  last  six  nionCbs  of  1636  had  been  843,  in 
the  next  six  months  904,  and  in  the  third  period  had  lisen  to  1086. 
Of  ei^ht  new  Protestant  tenants  upon  the  land  of  Lord  Lorton,  who 
had  been  carrying  on  the  system  of  eviction  for  the  purpose  as  it  was 
stated  of  introducing  men  of  more  capital  and  intelligence,  two  had 
had  their  cattle  killed,  two  had  been  assaulted  and  left  for  dead, 
and  the  four  others  had  been  actually  murdered ;  while  the  land- 
owners were  stnij^ling  to  make  good  their  position  against  these 
overwhelming  difficulties,  the  Under  Secretary  had  taken  the  oppor- 
tunity of  insulting  them  by  calling  their  attention  to  their  duties  ; 
and,  in  the  presence  of  the  secret  Bibbon  Society,  QoTernment  had 
chosen  for  its  legal  adviser  a  member  of  the  great  Association  in 
Jlublin  now  known  by  the  name  of  the  Precursors.  It  was  plain 
that  this  wfl3  a  covert  attack  upon  the  Viceroy  and  Secretary.  Lord 
Morpeth,  after  proving  the  error  of  the  statistics  produced,  and  biking 
credit  rather  than  shame  to  himself  for  the  increased  number  of  com- 
mittals, which  only  showed  the  vi^lance  of  the  police,  turned  the  tables 
upon  his  accusers,  and  upheld  the  incriminated  words  of  Mr.  Druni- 
mond  by  a  terrible  list  of  evictions.  In  seven  counties  in  the  course  of 
six  years  there  had  been  upwards  of  1800  ejectments,  each  ejectment  on 
an  averi^  involving  four  families.  If  this  was  true  it  would  mean 
that  no  less  than  36,000  people  had  been  turned  out  of  their  homes 
in  six  years.  Such  proceedings  justilied  Mr.  Dnimmond's  words, 
and  as  long  as  they  continued  they  would  certainly  generate  resist- 
ance. The  assault,  thus  met,  produced  no  result.  Taking  the  sting 
out  of  the  motion  by  extending  its  action  beyond  the  period  of  Lord 
^ormanbv's  administration,  Morpeth  allowed  the  production  of  the 
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papers  denionded,  which  could  after  all  only  prove  the  existence  of 
whut  waa  already  known — the  terrible  antoimtofagTariiin  »[-T,r,B,ni 
crime.  In  the  Upper  House  Lord  Eoden  lie;u]ed  the  >H°<iiti]ia 
attack,  and  gave  it  a  more  definite  form  by  moving  for  iiar»Mdia  ' 
a  Select  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  atute  of  Ireland  *•  '*'**■ 
since  1835.  The  personal  character  of  the  motion  wtis  rendered 
more  pronounced  by  the  distinct  usaertion  that  tlie  evils  bad  been 
either  created  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  orajrgravated  by  his  unscrupu- 
lous encourageuient  of  agitation  for  his  own  pur[)oses.  Upon  thia  Lord 
Nomianby  entered  into  a  full  defence  of  bis  adtuinistration  ;  insisted 
that  there  was  a  re^  dimioutiDa  of  crime  ;  pointed  out  that  in  every 
case  of  murder,  except  Lord  Norbury's,  the  criniinuls  had  been  com- 
mitted and  were  now  awaiting  triul ;  brushed  aw;iy  all  the  exaggera- 
tions which  had  surrounded  the  Lirge  exercise  of  the  royal  prerogative 
of  pardon  in  1836 ;  and  as  to  the  chaise  of  laxity  in  the  administration 
of  the  law,  pointed  out  that  he  had  eatiiblished  Incnl  aolicitora  as 
public  prosecutors  throughout  Ireland,  and  had  brought  the  very 
scattered  and  inefficient  police  he  had  found  thei-e  into  the  great 
organisation  of  the  Irish  Constabulary.  His  defence  did  not,  however, 
convince  the  hostile  House,  and  Lord  Roden's  motion  was  carried 
agaiiiBt  the  Government  by  a  majority  of  five. 

As  their  management  of  Ireland  bad  formed  perhaps  the  most 
important  part  of  the  policy  of  the.  Ministers,  as  it  bubq'iTom 
was  there  alone  that  they  hod  really  maintained  to  the  Jl.^^^^^ 
full  the  liberality  of  their  principles,  they  thought  it  •*!>»»*■ 
impossible  to  allow  this  hostile  division  to  pass  without  further 
notice,  and  Lord  John  Russell  nt  once  declared  his  intention  of 
bringing  in  a  resolution,  which  was  in  fact  a  vote  of  confidence  in 
the  Ministry.  It  declared  that  it  was  the  determination  of  the  House 
to  persevere  in  those  principles  which  had  guided  the  Executive 
Government  of  Ireland  for  the  last  eight  years.  Aprt  from  the 
necessity  of  assuring  its  position  against  the  hostile  House  of  Lords, 
as  a  mere  party  move  the  introduction  of  some  such  resolution  was 
desirable.  It  was  certiiin  to  rally  round  the  Government  not  only 
their  own  immediate  supporters  hut  the  Badicals  and  the  Irish,  It 
moreover  put  the  Conservative  leader  in  a  very  difficult  position. 
Hb  views  on  the  Government  of  Ireland  were  either  less  wise  than 
might  have  been  expected  from  him,  or  he  was  blinded  by  the  require- 
ments of  party.  It  has  been  seen  how  he  had  systematioiUy  weakened 
the  legislation  introduced  by  tlie  Minititry  ;  how  in  the  name  of  the 
Protestant  Church  he  hiid  for  years  prevented  the  settlement  of  tbe 
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tithe  difficulty  and  successfully  opposed  the  Municipal  Corporation 
Act.  He  had  done  a.  wone  injury  to  Ireland  by  thwarting  a  wide 
pkn  for  tlie  estublishmeat  of  railway  commuoication.  Drummond, 
whose  favourite  scheme  this  was,  heliered  that  soue  Government 
money  would  be  well  employed  in  opening  up  the  resources  of  Ire- 
land and  encouraging  the  investment  of  capital  in  industrial  under- 
takings, and  that  at  the  same  time  such  great  public  works  would  afford 
occupation  to  the  redundant  population.  It  was  intended  that  the 
Government  should  both  advance  money  and  give  a  guatautee  for  a 
certain  rate  of  profit — that  it  should,  in  fact,  act  as  the  Indian 
Government  has  successfully  acted.  But  Peel,  who  saw  no  objection 
to  keepinf  up  the  differences  of  the  two  kingdoms  in  such  matters  as 
local  goTernment,  was  unable  to  see  tbut  the  difference  of  the  condi- 
tion of  England  and  Ireland  might  allow  some  relaxation  of  the  laws 
of  political  economy.  He  at  once  advanced  the  well-known  arguments 
in  favour  of  lait%m  -fain.  Railways  would  come  where  railways 
would  pay ;  a  country  had  no  right  to  pledge  ita  credit  to  support  a 
concern  which  must  avowedly  begin  in  a  loss.  His  authority  as  a 
finander,  and  a  fittal  reverence  for  economic  rules  without  regard  to 
the  conditions  of  their  apphcation,  were  sufficient  to  shelve  the  plan. 
Yet  he  was  fully  conscious  that  if  called  to  the  Government  he  would 
find  it  quite  impossible  to  adopt  an  open  policy  of  repression.  He 
did  not  choose  to  pledge  himself  to  any  change  in  the  principles  of 
which  Lord  John's  resolution  was  asking  Parliament  to  approve.  He 
could  not  therefore  negative  the  resolution,  but  found  it  necessary  to 
propose  a  long  counter- resolution  declaring  that  it  was  uncalled  for, 
and  soughttogiveanairof  constitutional  wisdom  to  it  by  emphasising 
ittiiit  o«  ^'^  apparent  attempt  of  the  Ministry  to  produce  a  collision 

■Mt  nuiiirtir.  between  the  Houses.  The  rival  porties  met  in  their  full 
*jriii4,iia  .  f(,j(^  (lygp  these  resolutions,  and  the  Government  was 
victorious  by  a  majority  of  twenty-two,  which  may  be  regarded  as 
the  full  strength  of  its  superiority.  It  was  enough  t«  go  on  with, 
but  showed  phunly  how  easily  the  slight  superiority  might  be 
forfeited. 

Such  a  loss  of  strength  speedily  occurred  upon  the  occasion  of  a 
question  of  Colonial  policy.  In  its  management  of  Canada — how- 
ever good  its  intentions  may  have  been— the  Government  had 
certainly,  either  in  itself  or  in  its  agents,  undergone  a  good  deal 
of  discredit.  The  difficulties  in  Jamaica  were  destined  to  be  fatal 
to  it. 

The  question  of  slivery  proved  fo  have  been  but  partially  settled 
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in  spite  of  the  munificent  gift  with  which  England  had  compensated 
the  slave-ownerB  by  the  Emancipation  Bill  of  1833.  The  ^,^  jtmtin 
efforts  for  the  repression  of  the  trade  had  in  some  *>*•">/- 
points  merely  aggravated  its  evils ;  the  postponement  of  complete 
emancipation,  and  the  introduction  of  a  temporary  system  of  appren- 
ticeship had  proved  a  failure.  Lord  Brougham,  who  brought  the 
question  before  the  House  in  January  1838,  on  pre-  ^..^iiiii 
senting  a  petition  for  immediate  emancipation,  pointed  aatatti 
out  the  terrible  horrore  of  the  alave-earrying  trade  which  ™'^'»*'^ 
still  existed.  All  the  measures  taken  for  putting  an  end  to  the  trade 
had  only  resulted  in  a  slight  diminution  of  the  number  of  skves 
carried,  and  in  a  very  great  increase  of  theii  misery.  Treaties  had 
been  entered  into  with  most  of  the  European  Powers  which  enabled 
English  cruisers  to  prevent  the  shipment  of  slaves,  but  in  the  case  of 
Portugal  it  was  not  until  the  slaves  were  actually  on  board  that  the 
right  of  search  or  seizure  accrued.  Again,  the  prize-money  for  the 
capture  of  slavers  was  given  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  slaves. 
In  some  cases  therefore  inevitably,  in  others  probably  for  interested 
motives,  it  was  usual  to  allow  the  slaves  to  be  placed  on  board  and 
to  attempt  to  capture  the  ship  when  laden.  As  the  success  of  the 
trader  therefore  depended  on  the  speed  of  his  ship,  the  slavers  were 
built  entirely  for  speed  without  regard  to  accommodation.  As  long 
ns  the  tiade  had  been  a  lawful  one  it  had  been  regulated,  and  a 
certain  amount  of  air  and  food  apportioned  to  each  slave  ;  these 
arrangements  had  now  disappeared,  the  slaves  were  packed  as  close 
as  possible  in  narrow  inconvenient  vessels,  and  when  pursued  the 
living  cargo  was  thrown  overboard  without  compunction  to  lighten 
the  ship.  Under  these  conditions  the  trade  was  still  profitable,  and 
was  still  so  largely  pursued  that  in.  one  year  (1835),  eighty  ships,  with 
a  freight  of  28,(100  slaves,  hod  entered  the  port  of  Havana.  The  effect 
of  the  modified  emancipation,  which  had  allowed  forced  apprenticeship 
to  last  till  the  year  1840,  hud  been  equally  ineffectual  in  improving 
tike  condition  of  the  blacks  after  they  were  landed.  Even  from  selfish 
motives  the  slave-owner  generally  takes  the  same  care  of  hb  hnman 
property  as  a  farmer  does  of  his  cattle.  But  as  apprentices  the 
negroes  had  ceased  to  be  the  property  of  the  planter.  It  was  the 
interest  of  the  master  to  wring  from  them  as  much  as  possible  during 
their  apprenticeship,  while  they  were  still  within  bis  grasp.  With 
insufficient  food,  overworked,  and  subjected  to  the  severest  punish- 
ments, sometimes  illegal,  sometimes  inflicted  under  the  guise  of  law, 
the  apprentice  was  worse  off  than  the  slave  had  been.    Basing  his 
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arguments  on  such  facts  aa  these,  Lord  Broaglum  moved  reaolutionB, 
tKtt^anit  tbe  most  important  of  which  was  one  which  recommended 
J"'™''''"'  immediate  emancipation.  Great  philanthropic  move- 
•■uieipstiaB  ments  are  almost  inevitably  mingled  with  a  certain 
HfKUiL  amount  of  charletanry,  and  the  Govemmeot,  carefully 

guaidbg  itself  and  perhaps  rightly  against  sentimeDtal  enthusiasm, 
opposed  Lord  Broughum'ssuggestionaupon  the  gronnd  that  immediate 
abolition  wonld  be  a  breach  of  faith.  England  hod  entered,  they 
urged,  iatc  a  distinct  contract  with  the  pLmters,  the  essential  point 
of  which  was  the  gradual  and  not  immediate  abolition  of  slavery. 
The  stipulations  of  that  contract  had  indeed  been  strained  and  broken 
by  the  planters,  but  it  was  inconsistent  with  the  honour  of  the  nation 
to  go  back  from  its  bargain.  The  House  of  Lords  on  this  occasion 
agreed  with  the  miniatecial  view,  and  Lord  Brougham's  resolutions 
were  lost.  A  great  debate  of  the  same  character  in  the  House  of 
Commons  terminated  in  the  same  manner.  It  was  held  that, 
whatever  the  consequences,  the  pledged  word  of  Parliaiuent  could 
not  be  broken. 

Yet  it  was  thought  necessary  to  introduce  two  Bills  to  restrict  the 
^^  unjust  violence  of  the  planters.      It  was  upon  these  two 

tmraA  the  Bills  that  the  grave  difficulties  with  the  Jaiiiaica  colonists 
"^^^  hung — difficulties  which  involved  the  resignation  of  Lord 

Melbourne's  Government.  One  of  these  Acts,  known  as  "  the  Act  to 
amend  the  Abolition  of  Slavery  Act,"  attempted  to  find  some  remedies 
for  the  evil  of  the  apprenticeship  system.  The  other  was  aimed  at 
the  abuses— fully  recognised  and  of  long  standing— which  hud  arisen  in 
the  management  of  the  prisons  in  the  West  Indies.  Domestic  punish- 
ment and  imprisonment  had  been  made  unlawful ;  the  public  prisons 
became  therefore  of  great  importance,  and  their  unrestricted  manage- 
ment by  the  planters  and  their  agents  had  turned  them  in'many 
cases  into  torture  chambeia.  The  Bill  placed  them  directly  in  the 
hands  of  the  Queen  and  Council — that  is,  of  the  Imperial  Government. 
The  evils  of  the  apprenticeship  system— the  inevitable  evils,  arising 
from  the  existence  of  a  class  at  once  slaves  and  not  slaves  ;  the  dilii- 
culty  of  exacting  work — without  the  reward  offered  by  wages,  and 
with  coercion  of  a  restricted  character— from  men  used  to  labour  upon 
compulsion  only ;  and  the  danger,  naj,  almost  the  certainty  oF  the 
undue  use  of  power  by  the  master  cluss  smarting  under  the  losses 
which  emancipation  entailed  upon  them  had  been  obvious  not  only 
in  Jamaica  but  in  the  other  West  Indb  colonics.  Less  irritated  by 
what  had  happened,  and  perhaps  moje  wisely  governed,  several  of 
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these  coloniefl  had  thought  it  betUr  to  proceed  to  iimnediate  axA. 
couiptele  emancipattori.  Thus  when  Sir  Lionel  Sniith,  the  (lOveniOT 
of  Jamaica,  proiQuIgatcd  the  "  Act  of  Amenduieiit "  (June  Ist,  1838), 
he  ftccompaoied  it  with  a  strong  cecommendation  to  the  oo„^„„ 
Assembly  to  follow  the  same  course,  emphasising  his  J^^'J"'™'' 
advice  bj  painting  out  the  great  difficulty  of  supporting 
iippreaticeship  in  the  face  of  the  action  of  the  other  colonies.  Much 
Hgniost  their  will,  and  with  extreme  iiritutioD  against  the  Imperial 
Oov e rumen t,  the  Colonists  thoughtit  wise  to  yield  to  public  opinion  in 
England,  and  to  listen  to  the  advice  thus  pressed  upon  them.  They 
agreed  to  immediate  abolition.  But  while  yielding  they  could  not 
forbear  to  show  the  hittemeas  of  their  anger  at  being  forced,  hs  they 
chose  to  believe  unconstitutionally,  to  give  their  consent.  "In  con- 
sequence of  the  Act  recently  passed  by  the  Parliament  of  the  United 
Kingdom,"  they  said,  "a  Parliament  wherein  we  are  in  no  way 
represented,  we  h;ive  been  constrained  to  abandon  the  remaininj; 
term  of  the  apprenticeship." 

While  their  masters  were  in  this  sulky  temper,  on  the  1st  of  August 
the  blacks  became  absolutely  free.      There   had   been   ^^  ^^^^ 
drend  of  ontbreak  and  outrage,  and  of  a  permanent  dis-    nnuiiixtii. 
inclination  on  the  part  of  the  blacks  to  work  for  w.iges.      ^*°" 
According  to  the  evidence  of  the  Governor  and  the  Bishop  the  fear 
was  groundless.    They  declared  "  that  the  moment  of  freedom  was  one 
of  orderly  and  solemn  thankfulness,  and  that  the  churches  and  chapels 
were  everywhere  filled  with  these  happy  people,  in  humble  gratitude 
for  the-  great  blessing  conferred  upon  them."      And  at  first  the 
Governor  reported  that  everywiiere  there  was  visible  a  fair  amount  of 
readiness  to  accept  wage  labour.    Any  difficulty  which  arose  came 
from  the  side  of  the  planters.     They  were  too  angry  to  allow  fair 
play  to  the  change  which  had  been  made,  or  to  refrain  from  using 
tyranniciilly  the  advantages  in  their  hands.     By  every  means  in  their 
power,  by  demandiog  enormous  rents  and  by  wholesale  evictions,  they 
strove  to  beat  down  the  wages  they  would  have  to  pay,  and  to  impose 
upon    the    helplessness  of   the  black  labourers.     The  missionaries, 
the  stipendiary  miigiatrates,  and  the  Governor  himself,  found  it  neces- 
sary to  support  the  cause  of  the  oppressed  blacks.     Considerable 
excitement  was  the  consequence,  and  the  Governor  en-   xtc^^iimtt 
tirelj  lost  the  popularity  he  had  once  enjoyed.    In  tho  •>>■  ?«»« 
midst  of  this  excitement  the  second  Bill,  the  "Jamaica 
Prisons    Bill,"   was   somewhat   hastily    promulgated.      There  could 
be  no  doubt  as  to   the  malpractices  prevalent  in  the   prisons,  but 
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the  circumstances  attending  the  production  of  tbe  Bill  were 
perhapa  needlessly  imtating.  A  commissioner,  CaptAin  Pringle, 
bad  been  appointed  to  examine  and  report  npon  the  prison h. 
Without  in  anj  wa;  mentioning  the  results  of  his  inquiries  to 
the  Colonial  Parliament,  he  bad  returned  direct  to  Bngland  and 
given  in  tbe  report  on  which  tbe  new  Bill  was  based.  And  as  it 
happened  on  the  very  day  that  the  news  bad  been  received  in  England 
that  the  colonists  had  consented  to  immediate  emancipation,  the 
Prisons  Bill — overriding  tbe  constitutional  power  of  BUperviaion 
belonging  to  the  Colonial  Parliament — placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Gorernor,  checked  only  by  his  responsibility  to  the  Queen  in  Council, 
the  entire  management  of  the  prisons ;  a  very  poor  return,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  planters,  for  their  acquiescence  in  the  wishes  of  the  English 
public.  Irritating  in  itself,  the  Bill  was  not  produced  in  a  conciliatory 
manner.  A  friendly  and  argumentative  despatch  intended  to  soften 
its  effect  had  accompanied  it,  but  was  kept  back  by  tlje  Governor 
till  the  Assembly  should  meet.  An  outburst  of  anger  was  the  result. 
When  in  November  the  Assembly  met,  it  at  onca  passed  resolutions 
declaring  the  Bill  to  be  a  violation  of  the  constitutional  rights  of  the 
colonists,  and  expressing  its  determination  to  "abstiun  from  the 
exercise  of  any  legislative  functions,  except  tiose  necessary  to  preserve 
the  public  credit,  till  they  knew  whether  tbey  were  to  be  treated  as 
free  subjects  ...  or  as  a  conquered  Colony."  This  determination 
implied  the  most  serious  inconvenience.  A  number  of  annual  laws 
were  approaching  the  time  of  their  expiration,  and  could  not  be 
renewed.  Yet  as  they  related  to  such  mattera  as  vagrancy,  squatting, 
and  contracts,  they  were  of  more  than  usual  importance  at  the  present 
conjuncture.  But  tbe  Legislature  clung  to  its  resolutions,  and  was 
dissolved.  As  the  Governor  had  foreseen,  the  Assembly  which  took 
its  place  displayed  the  same  temper,  refused  to  modify  the  resolutions, 
and  was  permanently  prorogued. 
The  political  deadlock  resembled  that  which  had  preceded  the 

Canadian  rebellion,  but  with  this  important  difference  : 
luf^iiH  in  Canada  the  Assembly  expressed  the  voice  of  tbe  bulk 
'™JJV  of  the  people — unwiae,  perhaps,  but  claiming  what  they 

believed  to  be  their  rights  against  the  encroachments  of 
the  dominant  class,— while  in  Jamaica  it  represented  a  constituency  of 
at  most  2000  of  a  dominant  class  claiming  their  privileges  against 
the  mass  of  newly  emancipated  citizens.  It  was  not  unnatural  how- 
ever under  the  circumstances  that  tbe  Government  should  pursue  a 
similar  course  to  that  they  had  adopted  in  Canada.     Though  their 
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agent  there,  hampered  by  party  influences  at  home  and  misled  by  his 
own  impulsive  character,  had  committed  grave  errors,  the  wisdom  of 
establiehing  a  temporary  deapotUro,  under  the  shadow  of  which  a  new 
constitution  might  be  established,  was  scarcely  to  be  queetioDed,  If 
it  waa  wise  in  Canada,  it  was  surely  wiser  in  Jamaica,  where  the  whole 
framework  of  society  was  undergoing  a  violent  change.  The  Govern- 
ment accordingly  introduced  a  Bill,  the  principle  of  which  was  that 
tlie  constitution  of  Jamaica  Bhould  be  suspended  for  five  years,  and 
the  government  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Governor  and  a  council  of 
three  commissioners  charged  with  the  duty  of  making  such  laws  as 
the  state  of  the  Colony  required.  At  the  expiration  of  that  time  the 
constitution  waa  to  be  restored-  But  as  usual  in  English  politics,  the 
wisdom  of  the  principle  went  for  little  in  the  heat  of  party  strife. 
Questionable  points  in  the  detail  of  the  Bill,  and  the  management  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  of  the  circumstances  which  had  rendered 
the  Bill  necessary,  were  fixed  upon  with  avidity  by  the  Opposition. 
The  grounds  set  forth  in  the  preamble  for  the  action  taken  were  de- 
clared to  be  inadequate.  The  promulgation  of  the  Prisons  Act 
without  its  accompanying  despatch  was  regarded  as  a  needless 
aggravation  of  its  severity.  The  Government  was  charged  with 
hastily  snatching  at  an  opportunity  for  abrogating  the  constitution. 
Sir  Kobert  Peel,  who  led  the  attack,  declared  his  wish  that  efiorts  at 
compromise  should  be  made,  and  an  opportunity  given  to  the 
Assembly  to  withdraw  from  its  false  position.  On  this  ground  he 
opposed  the  Bill  us  it  was  going  into  committee  after  the  second 
reading,  and  a  division  taken  at  this  point  showed  a  majority  in 
favour  of  the  Ministry  of  five  only.  A  Government  in  a  perpetual 
minority  in  the  Lords,  and  able  to  rely  upon  a  superiority  of  little 
more  than  twenty  votes  in  the  Commons,  could  not  bear  j,,ig,nn„ 
up  against  such  a  diminution  of  its  narrow  majority.  oCuuiiitrT- 
Least  of  all,  as  Lord  John  Eussell  urged,  could  a  Govern- 
ment thus  slightly  supported  carry  out  with  advantage  to  the  public 
interest  a  struggle  between  the  mother  country  and  a  contumacious 
Colony.  The  Ministry  of  Lord  Melbourne  thought  it  right  to  resign. 
There  could  be  little  doubt  that  their  position  was  not  a  dignified 
one.  The  vehemence  with  which  every  now  and  then  f,,i4,cu„, 
they  declared  that  they  would  not  exist  on  sufferance  i*«Mtai»nT 
shows  bow  fully  they  recognised  that  they  really  did  so  iiiHn'iUdiii 
exist,  and  the  soreness  which  the  position  cansed  them,  ■"'**'«•<■ 
trobably  they  would  all  have  been  glad  enough  to  have  seen  their 
opponents  surrounded  by  the  difficulties  under  which  they  had  been 
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themeelves  Isbouriog.  But  it  wua  not  to  be,  A  curious  episode  forced 
them  bwck  to  their  unenviable  position  of  power.  According  to  the 
fonus  of  the  Constitution,  the  Premier  adviaed  the  Queen  to  send  for 
the  Buke  of  WelllngtoD,  who  in  his  turn  advised  her  to  intrust  the 
formation  of  the  new  Ministry  to  Sir  Robert  Peel.  Peel  undertook 
the  duty  ;  found  adherents  willing  to  serve  with  him  ;  and  laid  the 
list  before  the  Queen.  Eut  at  the  same  time  he  told  her  that  he 
thought  it  would  he  necessary  to  change  some  of  the  chief  ladies  of 
her  household.  The  young  Queen  probably  misunderstood  the 
amount  of  the  change  intended.  She  had  grown  attached  to  those 
who  had  surrounded  her  since  her  accession  to  the  Throne,  and  on 
whose  friendship  she  could  rely.  She  took  fright  at  the  idea  of  being 
left  alone  in  the  midst  of  strange  surroundings,  and  consulted  the 
outgoing  Ministry  as  to  the  constitutional  neceasity  of  the  change. 
They  advised  her  that  it  was  not  necessary.  She  therefore  wrote  to 
Sir  Robert  Peel  that,  "having  considered  the  proposal  made  by  him 
ia  remove  the  ladies  of  her  bedchamber,  she  could  not  consent  to 
adopt  a.  course  which  she  considered  to  be  contrary  to  usnge,  and  which 
was  repugnant  to  her  feelings."  Sir  Robert  Peel  immediately  wrote 
in  answer  that  his  sense  of  public  duty  compelled  liim  to  adhere  to 
the  opinion  he  had  expressed,  and  that  on  this  condition  only  would 
he  accept  o£Bce.  The  Queen  again  sought  advice  of  her  late  Minis- 
ters on  the.  subject ;  a  Cabinet  council  was  held,  and  their  (pinion 
was  thrown  into  the  shape  of  a  format  minute,  in  which,  after  saying 
that  "it  wai]  reasonable  that  the  great  offices  in  the  Court  and 
situations  in  the  household  held  by  members  of  Parliament  should 
be  included  in  political  arrangements,"  they  went  on  to  state  that 
they  were  "  not  of  opinion  that  a  similar  principle  should  be  extended 
to  offices  held  by  ladies  in  Her  Majesty's  household." 

So  strange  an  incident,  so  sudden  a  disappearance  of  the  hopes  of 
DtKuiionof  office  felt  by  the  Tories,  naturally  cnused  great  party 
tiuipiutm.  excitement.  The  matter  was  discussed  from  all  points 
of  view.  To  some  it  seemed  a  question  of  grave  constitutional 
importance  that  the  personal  wish  of  the  sovereign  should  override 
great  party  combinations  ;  to  some  tlie  position  taken  by  the  outgoing 
Ministry  of  acting  as  a  united  Cabinet  after  their  resignation,  and 
while  the  Queen  was  in  correspondence  with  the  leader  of  their 
opponents,  sceuied  most  questionable.  And  there  was  no  lack  among 
the  disappointed  Conservatives,  outside  the  circle  of  the  immediate 
leaders,  of  those  who  regarded  tbe  whole  matter  as  a  preconcerted 
trick  of  the  Liberals  to  retain  office.    The  very  simple  .ind  straight- 
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forward  asaertion  of  Lord  Melbourne  that  this  was  not  bo  diapotes  of 
this  BUBpicioo.  The  action  of  the  outgoing  Ministers  was  defended 
on  the  ground  that,  on  the  receipt  of  Peel's  answer,  negotiations  with 
hiiD  had  in  &ct  censed,  and  that  the;  weTe  the  only  advisers  left  to 
Qie  Grown.  The  reLisunableness  of  the  Queen's  opposition  to  the 
suggested  changes  is  generally  allowed  ;  and  the  correctness  of  the 
coDstitutional  principle  upheld  bj  Melbourne  appears  to  be  proved 
bf  its  subsequent  general  acceptance,  and  by  the  fact  that  from  thi« 
time  onwards  the  Ladies  of  the  Household  (with  the  exception  of 
the  Mistress  of  the  Bobea)  have  been  exempted  from  the  alterna- 
tions of  political  party. 

In  all  probability  there  was  a  misconception  at  the  bottom  of  the 
a&ir.  Peel  had  not  intended  to  remove  any  great  number  of  the 
ladies.  Nor  was  he  probably  very  anxious  to  accept  the  difficulties 
which  at  that  time  surrounded  the  position  of  the  Government.  At 
all  events,  he  was  determined  that  he  would  not  accept  office  unless 
be  could  occupy  a  commanding  position.  As  a  dissolntion  was 
r^arded  aa  a  thing  to  be  avoided,  he  would  have  had  at  once  to 
face  a  niiyority  in  opposition.  That  majority,  though  small,  had 
declared  very  lately  its  opinion  in  favour  of  the  policy  of  two  Minis- 
ters, Normanby  and  Morpeth.  The  wife  of  one  of  these  and  the  sister 
of  the  other  were  among  the  Queen's  ladies,  and  Peel  did  not  think 
that  he  coold  possibly  have  carried  out  his  government  with  any 
success  unless  he  received  some  open  sign  of  support  from  the  Crown, 
such  as  the  removal  of  the  ladies  would  have  given  him. 

The  incident  resulted  in  the  restitution  of  the  Whig  Government, 
and  ite  muntenance  in  office  for  two  years  longer,  during  MdboiiiiH 
which  it  dragged  on  ila  wearisome  and  inefficient  career.  "^J^  ** 
Some  slight  alterations  had  been  made  in  the  ministerial  ii«r  11. 
arrangements.  Lord  Mulgrave  had  returned  from  Ireland  in  Feb- 
ruary, and  had  been  called  to  the  Upper  House  sa  Lord  Norraanbj. 
His  place  was  taken  by  Lord  Ebrington,  a  man  of  equally  liberal 
views.  The  retirement  of  Lord  Gienelg,  an  able  though  souiewhat 
dilatory  statesman,  allowed  of  a  change  of  offices  which  finally  resulted 
in  the  appointment  of  Lord  Normanby  to  the  Home  Office,  while 
the  Colonies  were  intrusted  to  Lord  John  EusseU.  In  the  Lower 
House  a  change  of  some  importance  took  place.  Abercrombie,  the 
Speaker,  had  not  proved  thoroughly  efficient.  Somewhat  too  irritable, 
and  prone  to  t«ke  personal  oflence,  he  h»d  not  succeeded  in  eslAb- 
iishing  his  authority  ;  and,  believing  himself  ill-used  by  the  Govern^ 
ment,  he  had  resigned.    Although  Mr.  Spring  Bice,  the  Chancellor  of 
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the  Exchequer,  had  long  coveted  the  post,  the  uDcertaintj  of  hia 
election  induced  tlie  Ministry  to  prefer  as  their  nominee  Mr.  Shair 
Lefevre,  a  miiu  iu  every  way  well  fitted  for  the  office,  and  likely  as  & 
popular  county  geDtleinan  to  be  accepted  by  the  Opposition. 
The  new  Colonial  Minister  waa  at  once  forced  into  prominence  by 
the  introduction  under  a  new  form  of  the  Jamaica  Bill, 
oKioduimvr  which  had  caused  the  late  crisis.  It  adopted  the  prin- 
l^iJJ"'*  cipie  on  wliich  Sir  Eubett  Peel  had  insisted,  and  offered 
juDiinBUL  ^  Jo«(8  ^enitenXieR  to  the  Assembly.  The  criuie  of  that 
Assembly  had  been  its  refusal  to  pass  the  necessary  Bills,  lliose 
Bills  were  of  two  classes.  The  one  consisted  of  Bills  rendered  neces- 
sary by  the  changed  state  of  the  country  after  the  Emancipation — to 
ri^late  the  unoccupied  lands,  tiie  vagrant  laws,  the  relations  between 
master  and  servant,  the  militia,  and  the  electoral  quidification,  touching 
in  fact  those  questions  which  were  brought  to  the  front  by  the  sudden 
creation,  by  the  Emaucipation  Act,  of  a  large  body  of  new  black 
citizens.  The  other  class  consisted  of  old  Bills,  which  had  always 
been  considered  necessary  in  the  Colony,  but  which,  being  re-enacted 
yearly,  had  come  to  a  natural  conclusion,  and  required  to  be  re-made. 
The  Bill,  instead  of  suspending  the  Constitution,  referred  these  two 
classes  of  Bills  under  two  clauses  to  the  Assembly.  If  it  infused  with 
regard  to  the  first  class  to  make  s;itisfactory  arrangements,  siuiihiT 
in  principle  to  those  made  in  Crown  Colonies  after  emancipation,  the 
Qovernorand  the  Council  were  to  be  authorised  to  enact  the  required 
laws.  With  regard  to  the  second  class,  if  the  Assembly  refused  to 
renew  the  expired  Acts  within  a  cerfciin  limited  time,  the  Governor 
and  his  Council  might  renew  them  by  tiieirown  authority.  Although 
the  Bill  nearly  resembled  the  propositions  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  it  did 
i»,Biu  '^'**  P*^  without  considerable  opposition;   and  in  the 

""";'"'  "*  House  of  Lords  its  most  important  enactment,  the  first 
jaiTtui.  clause,  was  omitted.  Hopeless  of  carrying  out  a  firmer 
policy.  Lord  John  Russell  recommended  the  Commons  to  accept  the 
remainder  of  the  Bill  rather  than  get  no  Bill  at  all.  It  therefore 
became  law  almost  ejtactly  as  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  proposed  two 
months  previously.  Whether  the  conduct  of  the  Conservatives  arose, 
as  Sir  Robert  Pee!  asserted,  from  hmm  fide  objections  to  the  Bill,  or 
whether  it  was  a  factious  desire  to  catch  for  party  purposes  a  few 
Radical  votes  which  induced  them  to  support  the  rights  of  the 
Jamaica  Assembly,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  efiect  of  the  rejection 
of  the  more  stringent  clauses  of  the  Bill  was  to  perpetuate  for  many 
years  the  misgovern  uient  of  Jamaic;i, 
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The  tulanca  of  poliliciil  parties  almost  inevitiibly  prevented  the 
eompletion  of  any  great  measure  of  legislation,  and  the  j,^^,^ 
history  of  tlie  remuining  two  jears  >if  Whig  rule  is  occu-   cbuci  si 
pied  chiefly  with  matters  of  administration,  and  with  **'"'"''■ 
abortive  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  Ministers  themselves  and  of 
their  Badical  supporters  to  advance  measureB  which  have  subse- 
quently been  accepted  as  necessary  by  all  parties.    Little  fault  could 
be  found  with  their  adiiiinistiatiun ;    but  their    difficulties  were 
gradually  increasing  on  all  sides,  and  a.  general  feeling  apnuig  up  that 
they  must  give  place  to  a  more  powerful  government.     The  skill  of 
Sir  Bobcrt  Peel,  w)io  (whUe  keeping  his  party  together,  and  waging 
a  very  effioieiit  parly  war)  kept  in  check  the  violence  of  tlie  old  Tory 
element,  and  took  care  to  declare  the  liberality  of  his  own  views, 
tended  largely  to  this  reaction. 

It  is  probable  also  that  the  marriage  of  the  Queen  rendered  a 
change  of  Ministry  more  possible.  The  Government  had  ^^  oa-ii,. 
from  the  first  token  up  the  position  of  the  Queen's  Govern-  ^j  iti  gisu'i 
ment,  and  it  was  distinctly  as  the  protectors  of  her  per-  "*"''**•■ 
Eonal  wishes  thftt  they  returned  lo  power  ;  and  although  Lord  Mel- 
bourne Ixhiived  in  all  respects  most  honourably  in  his  position  of 
close  friend  and  constant  companion  of  the  young  Queen,  it  was 
undoubtedly  true  that  her  affectiun  for  him,  and  her  dread  of  losing 
hia  unrestrained  and  fatherly  friendship,  was  a  great  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  change.  But  at  the  close  of  the  year  1839  she  made  up  her 
mind  to  marry  Prince  Albert  of  Saxe-Cobiip^  Gotha.  He  had  been 
invited  to  Windsor  at  the  suggestion  of  Melbourne  himself  and  King 
Leopold  of  Belgium,  who  foresaw  what  was  likely  to  be  the  result. 
The  Queen  became  deeply  attached  to  him,  and  her  marriage  with 
him  waa  at  once  decided  upon.  It  is  not  the  least  among  the  virtues 
of  Melbourne,  not  the  least  among  the  many  proofs  he 
gave  of  his  sincere  and  high-minded  affection  for  the  puiuosst 
Queen,  that  he  thus  supplied  her  with  a  husband  who  '"""^'"rt. 
might  permanently  occupy  the  place  of  adviser  he  had  himself  hitherto 
iield,  and  give  lier  the  support  which  her  sex  and  years  required. 
Wiih  what  self-denying  devotion  Prince  Albei-t  effaced  himself  from 
political  life,  and  gave  himself  up  to  the  support  and  assistance  of  tho 
Queeoi  is  visible  in  every  page  of  the  future  hiftory  of  his  career. 
The  mariiiige  removed  ihe  necessity  for  Melbourne's  presence,  and 
allowed  the  Queen  to  assume  a  more  truly  constitutional  position  than 
she  had  yet  held.  Siie  could  henceforward  repose  lier  confidence 
ecLually  in  the  kader  of  either  parly,  who  might  be  the  Minister  of 
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fh^  ^itnpiVf  nh^'.  J^nnM  Mwtatw  woe  woAt  «kkk  t^kiei  at  first 
tft  jn,i/»  PfirM-Ji  A/rv^r.  t  pf.pnUrirT,  A  ^unBd  6)c  J5'>.i>»>  a  y««r 
fi-.T  h'4  i<)(iip'irt  '/ft  A  iwtc  )'>>''.«  Im  rK-.pricd  M  nodMuai  ;  tlw  ancatpt 
f/r  j/i  "I  hi 'A  f/rnrriiltte*  vre  all  coe  rriTal  (aoiilj'  bv  an  AA  cf  Paifi»- 
Mv»A«  «»>  mjiwIidAnx.  Sr*  vai  it,  pcrlups,  pmUnt  toomilall  nea- 
tiffti  M  fht!  Pfo(«9(tAntMn  o(  tbe  PiiDee  wImb  the  a^agaanit  v» 
DrirrrrnriAvl,  T>M  nrin  wmc,  im  d«ibt,  camed  bj  a  aamewhal  nadiK 
frj»rwl-i*.F(jfrir((i«*'/n«*ii,  On  »1I  poiotalbe  MtiuMn-bad  ti>^iewaT. 
Th*  i.^,m*  W3W  Mrf.tM  St  230,'^*;  pRCcdtDccat  die  Court  was giren 
fi  t^Nt  f rinr^  hj  tbe  (.^neciri  [wcTa^iTC  onh-,  and  «  paUic  d«dan- 
(i'lA  f>f  Pr'/tntantUm  vm  elicited.  N'lr  vai  it  posable  at  Gnt  that 
tb*  rm)  wr>rth  nf  the  Prioec  •boald  be  koovii.  He  was  tctt  JO<u^ 
'  M  fp*  rri/rntlH  jimniftr  than  the  ^een — aad  it  vaa  not  wlilioat 
nitiim  rl'rffknltf,  an'l  wnne  occamooal  ridicnle  at  his  titnary  and 
srtiittK  Knlttire,  whi<A  belonged  latber  to  German  than  to  Bogtiih 
itMiitinf,  tfint  hf  xoccee'leil  in  *eciiring  bii  pontioo. 

lint  it  i»  not  in  »  cmne  vf  somewhat  itDnled  legislsbon,  or  in  tbe 
rtri/e  of  parties  within  the  walls  of  Pariisntent,  that  tbe 
mill  real  lntere«t  of  th«  time  is  to  be  son^t    It  lies  rather 

**"*""'  in  this,  thftt  in  it  we  can  tiaca  in  all  directions,  disordered 

ami  nhapt^^pim,  the  continooljon  of  the  strenuous  moTemenls  of  popular 
Vih  iiriuimUxl  at  the  Beform  Bill  of  1832.  Thoagh  at  first  fitej 
fippnnred  tn  prmliice  but  little  resalt,  they  gradnally  exerted  a  power 
tm  ibn  pitblic  mind  which  forced  even  the  Conservatives  to  accept  and 
furllipr  them.  Veiled  as  it  whs  in  manj  respects  under  the  form 
of  piilitic»l  tmpinlinn,  the  popular  movement  was  at  bottom  a  so<^l 
onp,  Thoii)(h  fre(|iientlf  re^rded  as  a  revolution,  and  though,  in 
ffti^i,  it  WON  a  flntl  fllep  in  a  revolution,  the  Reform  Bill  had  been  the 
work  'if  men  trained  in  old  political  theories,  and  themselves  belonging 
t"  llin  propertied  oIium.  The  constituencies  hud  indeed  been  largely 
ineri'nixid,  and  tlie  rparmngement  of  political  power  as  between  town 
nijd  country  had  been  considerable,  but  it  was  still  in  virtue  of  their 
]iro|ierly  thiit  the  newly  ndniitted  electors  enjoyed  the  advantages 
thiit  hn<l  been  given  them.  The  measure  in  fact  did  little  more  than 
give  a  wide  extension  to  the  propertied  class.  But  the  movement 
wlili/li  liiul  r(?)iulted  in  the  Bill  was  too  deep  to  be  thus  limited.  The 
ilpslro  for  iidinlsston  to  some  share  in  the  national  government  was 
not  wrrply  political  aiuhltion  ;  its  object  was  thoroughly  praci leal.  To 
tlirt'Ul  legiiilatiim  into  n  course  advantageous  to  themselves,  and  there- 
fore iM  they  Iwliovfld  to  tho  country,  whs  the  desire  of  those  who  had 
Ijc^cn  wimittcd  to  a  share  of  political  power.    It  was  inevitable  that 
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the  same  desire  should  CNist  in  the  classes  atill  excluded,  and  that  they 
in  their  turn  should  seek  for  the  realisation  of  their  wishes  bj  similar 
means.  It  was  thus  that  social  and  political  questions  were  inter- 
mingled, although  thej  assumed  at  first  for  the  most  part  a  political 
shape.  The  feeling  in  &vour  of  continuing  the  work  of  the  Reform 
Bill  was  represented  in  the  House  by  the  small  body  of  men  then 
knownas  Radicals;  outside  the  House.by  the  large  body  of  new  voters. 
There  was  a  constant  pressure  in  Parliament  from  such  men  as  Roe- 
buck, Leader,  and  Grote,  for  still  further  extension  of  the  franchise. 
They  believed  also  that  the  influence  of  wealth,  especially  of  terri- 
torial wealth,  prevented  the  true  eipreasion  of  the  will  of  the  poorer 
voters.  To  check  this  influence,  which  they  regarded  as  the  chief 
blot  in  the  representative  system  of  England,  they  yearly  produced  a 
motion  in  favour  of  ballot  at  elections.  The  name  of  Grote  the 
historian  is  indissolubly  connected  with  the  Bill.  At  tirst  the  effect 
of  the  efforts  of  the  Radical  party  was  to  emphasise  the  divergence 
of  views  existing  among  the  Liberals,  and  to  drive  the  more  influential 
and  wealthy  among  them,  with  Lord  John  Russell  at  their  head,  to 
take  up  a  Conservative  attitude  they  were  totally  unable  to  miwntain. 
Lord  John  even  went  so  far  as  to  declare  "  the  finality  "  of  the  Reform 
Bill,  and  to  say  that  he  should  consider  himself  guilty  of  a  breach  of 
faith  if  he  took  any  part  in  large  measures  of  reconstruction.  Both 
the  dominant  parties  in  the  House  bad  thus  declared  their  detennina- 
fion  to  listen  to  no  further  increase  of  the  political  power  of  the  masses. 
It  was  consequently  outside  Parliament  that  the  agitation  was  chiefly 
carried  on. 

Ever  since  1836  the  trade  of  the  country  had  been  depressed.  As 
a  necessary  consequence,  there  was  considerable  suffering  Eniniiin  nr 
among  the  working  classes.  Added  to  this,  the  frost  of  ""i™"- 
the  winter  of  1837-38  was  of  unprecedented  severity,  the  Thames  being 
frozen  over  in  London.  The  hardship  attending  such  a  state  of 
things  was  increased  by  the  high  price  of  food.  The  duty  on  com 
kept  up  its  price,  which  ranged  during  tlie  year  1838  frofli  69s,  to 
79s.  a  quarter.  Nor  was  the  price  of  meat  low.  It  is  mentioned  in 
public  estimates  at  the  general  average  of  53.  a  stone  of  8  lbs.  ;  sold  at 
retail  prices,  this  would  probably  gi"re  an  average  of  8d.  Cold,  hunger, 
and  want  of  employment  were  all  at  work  among  the  people.  The 
severe  system  of  the  new  Poor  Law,  as  yet  only  four  years  old,  natur- 
ally ofiered  itself  as  an  object  of  bitter  complaint  to  the  sufferin^^ 
multitude.  The  cessation  of  outdoor  relief  and  of  grants  in  aid  of 
wages  were  regarded  as  instances  of  cruel  and  tyraunous  uppres^ion. 
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It  waa  not  only  the  poor  themselTes,  or  the  agitators  who  were  making 
use  of  them,  who  joined  in  this  unTeaaoDable  attack.  Loaing  sight  of 
the  geoeral  and  natural  causes  at  nork  to  prodac«  misery,  many  well- 
intentioned  luid  educated  nieu  believed  tfa»t  it  might  be  traced 
chieSy  to  the  action  of  the  new  Pcor  law.  This  feeling  found 
expreaaion  in  the  House  of  Commons  ;  and  in  Ihe  Upper  House 
Lord  Stanhope  and  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  combined  in  heaping  abuse 
npon  the  Law.  Yet  the  annual  report  of  the  Commisaioners  con- 
tinued to  speak  with  full  con6dence  of  the  success  attained.  And 
although  no  doubt  the  facts  which  they  adduced  were  selected  for  the 
purpose  of  putling  their  case  in  its  beat  light,  they  afford  sufGciently 
striking  and  sound  proofs  of  the  real  value  of  the  new  law.  In 
districts  where  £ft;  or  sixty  able-bodied  men  had  habitually  been 
relieved  during  the  winter,  no  single  case  of  such  relief  was  now  to 
be  found,  yet  the  strictest  inqniry  in  certain  districts  in  Kent  failed  to 
produce  any  cases  of  unrelieved  distress.  The  clei^,  originally  much 
opposed  to  the  restriction  of  charity,  were  gradually  coming  round  to 
eonfess  the  utility  of  the  change,  and  the  Commissioners  boasted, 
apparently  with  truth,  that  there  was  already  a  saving  of  between 
^2,000,000  and  £3,000,000  on  the  rates.  None  the  less  did  dema- 
gogues find  in  the  new  ariaDgemeots  a  ready  means  of  exciting  the 
anger  of  the  people. 

In  the  towns  other  general  causes  of  suffering  were  at  work.  The 
UHoivikiH  introduction  of  machinery  had  produced  the  effect  which, 
'''''°*'-  when  it  is  combined  with  depression  of  trade,  must  neces- 

sarily follow  it  In  the  competition  for  such  trade  as  there  was,  the 
hand-worker  was  driven  to  niin,  and  cheap  mechanical  processes  super- 
seded human  labour.  With  tlie  want  of  an  abundant  supply  of  work 
wi^es  begun  to  fall,  and  in  their  attempt  to  keep  them  up  the  work- 
men fell  into  habits  of  combination.  In  nearly  every  manufacturing 
town  Trades  Unions  made  their  appearance.  The  objects  of  these 
organisations  were  :  first,  to  enable  the  workman  to  cope  on  equal 
terms  with  the  capitalist  by  means  of  "  strikes,"  compelling  the 
master  to  forfeit  his  contracts  or  to  raise  wages,  and  of  "  turn-outs," 
which  were  strikes,  not  for  the  purpose  of  raising  wages,  but  for  in- 
flicting punishment  upon  the  masters  who  happened  to  have  broken 
any  of  the  laws  of  the  Unions  ;  secondly,  to  produce  an  equality  of 
receipts  among  the  workmen,  regardless  of  the  superior  gifts  or 
industry  possessed  by  any  individual  among  them ;  thirdly,  the 
repression  of  piecework,  which  was  regarded  as  mere  robbery. 
"Every  man,"  said  one  of  the  Trades  Union  orators,  "who,  by  work- 
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ing  at  piecework,  eiirns  40s.  a  week,  vhen  the  ordiaary  w&ge  is  20a., 
is  robbing  bia  neigbbour  of  a  sovereign,"  These  combinations,  though 
in  themselves  they  were  not  at  this  time  regarded  as  illegal,  were 
constantly  tempted  to  have  recourse  to  violence.  Tbey  were  governed 
each  by  its  body  of  delegates,  paid  pretty  highly  at  the  cost  of  the 
members.  The  ordinary  members  of  the  Unions  were  under  promise 
to  obey  their  leaders'  commands,  which  frequently  took  the  form  of 
orders  to  "  picket," — that  is,  to  wntcb  and  ill-use  men  who  broke  their 
rules,— or  to  execute  the  vengeance  of  the  Society  upon  interloping 
workmen  employed  by  the  masters  during  a  strike  There  can  be 
little  doubt  thiit  Trades  Unions,  affording  as  they  do  organised  centres 
round  which  the  politjcitl  and  social  aspirations  of  the  lower  classes 
can  easily  gather,  have  been  of  great  advantage  to  the  working  men. 
But  their  first  effect  was  to  increase  the  evils  of  poverty.  At  a  time 
of  depression  of  trade  tliey  offered  a  fresh  difficulty  to  the  employment 
of  cikpital ;  and  some  of  the  greatest  and  most  complete  inventions 
in  machinery,  inventions  which  still  further  lessened  the  demand  for 
labour,  can  be  tnic«d  to  them. 

The  evils  of  competition  were  however  so  obvious,  and  in  some 
cases  so  repulsive,  tjiat  it  was  not  the  working  classes  »Bihirt  »t 
alonewhosoughtmeans  to  remedy  them.  The  attention  ^Ji?^' 
of  philanthropists  had  been  already  attracted  t«  the  evils  lu*. 
attending  the  large  employment  of  cliildren  in  factories.  They  suf- 
fered both  in  body  and  mind.  They  were  weakened  by  the  long  hours 
of  labour  passed  in  on  unwholesome  atmosphere,  and  kept  in  ignorance 
by  the  constant  occupation  which  debarred  them  from  all  opportuni- 
ties of  education.  Lord  Ashley  ciime  forward  as  the  chief  advocate 
of  their  cause  As  early  as  the  year  1833  a  Bill  had  been  passed  for 
the  protection  of  factory  children.  Kine  hours  a  day  was  fixed  as 
their  working  time  when  engaged  in  factory  labour,  from  which 
children  under  nine  years  of  age  were  entirely  excluded.  It  was  a 
law  which  clashed  with  the  principle  of  free  competition,  and  excited 
opposition  on  l>oth  sides.  The  employers  desired  cheap  labour  and 
long  hours  ;  the  parents  of  the  children  were  not  as  yet  sufficiently 
educated  to  see  the  advantages  secured  to  them  by  the  Bill,  and  were 
desirous  of  getting  all  tliey  could  from  their  children's  labour.  The 
law  was  therefore  evaded  ;  and  in  1838  Lord  Ashley  found  it  necessary 
to  bring  in  a  Bill  fur  the  more  efficient  carrying  out  of  the  regulation 
of  factories.  It  was  however  lost  by  a  large  majority.  Political 
economy,  regarded  not  as  a  statement  of  results  from  certain  causes 
but  as  a  code  of  laws  to  be  carefully  followed,  was  at  that  time 
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triuniphant  in  the  House.  So  entirely  was  the  success  and  happiness 
of  the  country  held  lo  depend  upon  tlie  success  of  the  capitalist  that 
the  view  stated  hj  Sir  fiobert  Peel,  that  to  limit  the  houis  of  child- 
Iftbouc  was  a  cestriction  upon  trade  which  would  tend  to  drive  capital 
from  England,  was  at  once  accepted  as  a  final  argument  against  the 
Bill.  Yet,  while  a  serious  injury  was  in8icted  upon  the  yonth  of  the 
nation  in  the  name  of  political  economy,  its  laws,  as  the  Radicals 
pointed  out,  were  flagrantly  broken  by  the  maintenance  of  the  protec' 
tive  duty  upon  com  which  obliged  the  already  suffering  poor  to  pay 
an  undue  price  for  the  most  necessary  article  of  subsistence. 

The  question  of  Education,  emphasised  by  Lord  Ashley's  efforts  to 
■HuitT  lor  restrain  the  employment  of  factory  children,  wag 
^I^JJ"^  gradually  becoming  important.  Lord  Brougham,  with 
•dauuiiiL  the  fervid  activity  which  marked  his  partisanship,  had 

for  years  been  impressing  on  the  Parliament  and  people  the  necessity  of 
removing  from  England  the  stigma  of  being  the  worst  educated 
country  in  Northern  Europe.  He  had  succeeded,  even  as  early  as 
1818,  in  obtaining  retunis  clearly  exhibiting  the  state  of  the  facts. 
It  was  however  not  till  fifteen  years  later  that  the  Government  of 
the  coontry  deigned  to  take  any  notice  of  the  question.  In  1833  the 
Reformed  Parliament  went  so  far  as  to  grant  the  pitiful  sum  of 
£30,000  for  the  maintenance  of  education.  This  sum  was  distributed 
through  the  agency  of  two  Societies — the  National  Society,  in  exclu- 
sive connectbn  with  the  English  Church,  and  the  British  and  Foreign 
School  Society  upon  a  somewhat  broader  basis.  It  was  employed  to 
encourage  the  building  of  schools,  upon  the  condition  that  the  grant 
should  be  met  by  considerable  local  subscription.  A  few  more  schools 
were  thus  no  doubt  called  into  existence,  but  the  very  conditions 
of  the  grant  secured  that  they  should  be  chiefly  in  wealthy  districto  ; 
juat  where  schoob  were  most  wanted  they  could  not  be  obtuned. 
By  both  Societies  the  Ronian  Catholic  poor — and  they  were  numerouB 
— were  entirely  excluded  from  education.  From  that  time  onwards 
repeated  efforts  had  been  made,  and  committees  appointed  on  the 
subject,  and  a  good  deal  of  increase  of  education  had  taken  place. 

In  December  1837  Lord  Brougham  suggested  a  plan  for  national 
education.  He  expressed  his  wish  that  the  interference  of  Govem- 
10,4  ment  should  be  as  limited  as  possible,  but  he  believed 

5J'?**'"'  that  by  a  system  of  incentives  and  encouragements  the 
im.  principles  of  education  could  be  generally  introduced,  and 

a  school  put  within  the  reach  of  all.  His  reason  for  objecting  to  any 
set  scheme  was  the  number  of  schools  already  existing.    There  were 
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aboat  50,000,  of  which  40,000  were  voluntary  without  enduwraent 

Since  1820  the  number  of  children  attending  school  had  grown  from 
600,000  to  1,120,000—730,000  of  whom  were  paying  for  their  educa- 
tion. He  in  no  sense  wiahed  to  acknowledge  the  right  of  every  indi- 
Tidual  to  education.  His  plan  was  the  establish nient,  of  an  Education 
Board  of  commissioners,  among  whom  should  be  some  of  the  MinisteiB 
of  the  Grown.  To  them  should  be  intrusted  the  duty  of  distributing 
Parliamentary  grants  and  charitable  funds.  All  grants  were  to  be 
refiised  to  schools  of  an  eiclusive  character,  where  no  churchman  or 
no  dissenter,  as  the  case  might  be,  could  act  as  teacher.  Any  parish 
might  form  for  itself  a  school  committee,  composed  of  ratepayers,  with 
the  right  to  leyy  a  rate  for  school  purposes.  Religious  teaching, 
-while  unsectaxian,  was  to  be  maintaiued.  The  shortness  of  the  ses- 
sion prevented  the  full  consideration  of  the  Bill.  In  June  Mr.  Wise, 
Chairman  of  the  Central  Society  for  Education,  moved  . 

in  the  Lower  House  for  an  address  to  the  Queen,  asking  fiu. 
her  to  appoint  commissioners,  with  the  same  sort  of  '***■ 
powers  as  those  above  mentioned.  The  debate  brought  out  the 
inefficiency  of  the  existing  system.  In  five  towns  of  Lancashire,  in  a 
population  of  841,000,  only  27,000  children  went  to  school.  In 
Bethnal  Green,  where  there  were  14,000  children  between  five  and 
fourteen,  only  2000  received  any  education.  Lord  John  Russell  did 
not  consider  the  time  arrived  for  any  general  scheme,  and  therefore 
Opposed  Mr.  Wise.  The  motion  was  negatived,  but  by  a  majority  of 
four  only. 

So  close  a  division  induced  Lord  John  Bussell  himself  in  the  next 
session  to  produce  a  scheme.  Although  it  came  definitely 
before  the  House  only  when  an  increase  of  X10,000  to  kuhu'i  iHh. 
the  education  grant  was  demanded,  the  plan  had  already  *"*■ 
been  explained  in  Parliament,  and  formulated  in  an  order  of  Council 
to  which  publicity  had  been  given,  and  which  had  already  roused  tile 
opposition  of  the  Churoh,  and  called  forth  very  numerous  adverse 
petitions.  The  plan  consisted  in  the  first  place,  like  Brougham's,  of 
the  establishment  of  a  Committee  of  Council,  consisting  of  members 
of  the  Govemnient,  who  were  to  be  an  Education  Board.  The  Board 
was  to  be  intrusted  with  the  distribution  of  the  Parliamentary  grant. 
Of  this  ^10,000  was  confined  to  the  two  Societies  which  had  already 
rece'ived  it ;  but  in  the  distribution  of  the  residue  the  hands  of  the 
Committee  were  not  tied.  They  were  neither  compelled  to  follow  the 
existing  eastern  of  making  grants  only  to  meet  local  subscriptions,  nor 
to  give  only  through  the  medium  of  the  two  great  Societies.  No  school 
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was  to  receive  any  share  unless  it  submitted  to  inspection.  For  the 
supply  of  teachers  a  Normal  School,  undei  Oovemment,  was  to  be 
established,  where  children  and  teachers  were  to  be  trained  is  the 
principles  of  Cliristianity,  but  the  rights  ot  conscience  were  to  be 
respected. 
When  the  matter  came  before  the  House  it  at  once  encountered  a 
storm  of  opposition.  It  placed,  it  was  urged,  control  over 
iiinbMh  the  religious  education  of  the  people  in  the  Iwnds  of  n 

"•"^  political  Board.     It  allowed  that  Board  to  give  KTiints  to 

all  sorts  of  schools  ;  it  withdrew  from  the  Church  what  had  been 
something  like  a  monopoly,  for  the  grants  to  meet  subscriptions  had 
naturally  fallen  princiitfilly  to  the  wealthiest  body.  Lord  Stanley, 
though  he  hnd  liimself  originated  a  similar  pUin  in  Ireland,  led  the 
Opposition.  According  to  him  (ajid  he  supported  it  by  statistics), 
the  present  system  was  working  extraordinariiy  well.  Even  Lord 
Ashley,  actuated  by  Protestant  enthusiasm,  opposed  the  scheme.  It 
was  well  supported  by  Ministers  wid  their  followers,  and  the  need  of 
education  was  placed  in  a  very  glaring  light.  The  statistics  of 
ignorance  were  gloomy,  and  n  great  proportion  of  the  returned 
scholars  pioved  on  inquiry  to  be  Sunday  scholars  only.  At  New- 
castle 49  out  of  every  100  children  received  no  instruction.  At 
Gateshead  13  per  cent,  only  attended  schools,  and  in  seventeen  tai^ 
towns  the  average  was  only  1  in  12.  In  Manchester  it  was  only  1 
in  35.  Of  the  3,000,000  children  in  England  half  were  in  a  state  of 
complete  ignorance.  But  the  dread  of  touching  the  monopoly  of  the 
Church  was  such  that  it  was  only  by  a  majority  of  five  that  the 
Government  was  allowed  to  bring  in  its  Bill.  When  .£30,000  was 
demanded  for  education  a  fresh  opposition  was  raised,  and  Lord 
Mahon  went  so  far  as  to  attempt  te  prove  that  education  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  clergy  was  a  direct  cause  of  crime.  A  division  showed  a 
majority  of  only  two  in  favour  of  the  grant.  Of  course  the  Opposition 
in  the  Lords  was  still  more  decided.  It  was  led  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  who  produced  resolutions  of  great  length  stating  that  the 
ministerial  sdieme  was  open  to  objections  with  reference  te  the  arrange- 
ments made  for  the  religious  instTuction  of  children  and  other  impor- 
tant details,  and  that  the  House  of  Lords  therefore  found  itself  obliged 
topresentahumbleaddressio  the  Queen  to  put  an  end  to  all  immediate 
steps  with  respect  to  the  eatablisliment  of  general  education.  One 
Bishop  alone,  the  Bishop  of  Norwich,  supported  the  Bill.  As  usual 
in  the  Upper  House,  the  Conservatives  had  it  all  their  own  way  ;  the 
resolutions  of  the  Archbishop  were  carried  by  a  iiiajority  ^ii  111. 
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The  Ministry,  however,  did  not  quit«  give  waj.  They  dropped  their 
Normal  School,  but  retained  their  Coniiaittee  of  Council ;  induced 
the  Queen  to  express  her  disapproval  of  the  Lords'  address  ;  and  pro- 
ceeded to  carry  out  their  system  of  grants.  The  indignant  clergy  at 
first  refused  to  accept  any  share,  but  the  process  of  self-denial  did  not 
long  contjuue ;  they  shortly  contrived  to  absorb  nearly  the  whole  of  it, 
and  the  dissenters  were  still  left  unprovided  for. 

Small  though  this  beginning  of  national  education  is,  it  at  least 
shows  the  advance  of  social  interest  in  the  country,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  reveals  the  ma&s  of  ignorance  which  was  ready  to  ninanu 
lend  itself  to  the  plausible  harangues  of  discontented  tiuinuuM 
demagogues.  It  is  difficult  to  find  a  more  complete  proof  °' ""  '"'i'*- 
of  ignorance,  at  all  events  in  the  case  of  the  a^cultural  poor,  than  an 
incident  which  occurred  at  Boughlon,  near  Canterbury,  in  the  spring 
of  1838.  A  certain  John  Thorn,  a  Comishmau,  had  some  years  before 
made  himself  notorious  by  marching  about  in  rich  dresses,  and  calling 
himself  Sir  William  Courtney,  Knight  of  Malta.  His  personal  pre- 
sence, which  was  striking,  and  a  certain  gift  of  eloquence  had  given 
him  some  influence  in  the  neighbourhood.  He  was  subsequently 
found  to  be  mad,  and  was  placed  in  confinement,  but  on  proving 
harmless  had  been  intrusted  to  the  care  of  his  own  family.  Ha 
escaped  from  them  and  reappeared  in  Kent,  resumed  his  old  position, 
persuaded  the  formers  that  be  was  by  tight  a  very  wealthy  man,  that 
he  would  shortly  enter  into  his  property  and  give  them  their  land  rent 
free.  He  proceeded  to  inveigh  against  all  laws,  more  particularly  the 
new  Poor  Law,  collected  a  bandoffoUowers,  and  marched  about  asking 
the  labourers  to  join  him.  He  then  went  a  step  further,  and  declared 
that  he  was  the  Messiah.  His  strange  pretensions  received  a  certain 
support,  and  the  increase  of  his  fanatical  followers  appeared  so  dan- 
gerous that  it  was  thought  necessary  to  attempt  his  apprehension. 
He  shot  the  constable  who  tried  to  tiike  him.  Soldiers  were  sum- 
moned from  Canterbury.  He  called  upon  his  followers  to  behave  like 
Vien,  and  at  once  stepped  before  them  and  shot  the  officer  in  com< 
mand.  The  soldieis  then  fired,  and  eight  or  ten  of  the  rioters, 
with  Thom  among  them,  were  killed.  The  legal  proceedings  which 
followed  this  little  riot  exhibit  the  most  extraordinary  credulity 
on  the  part  of  the  people,  who  had  believtd  in  the  miracles  of 
Thorn,  had  received  the  Eucharist  from  his  hands,  had  worshipped 
him,  and  fully  believed  that  lie  and  they  were  rendered  invul- 
nerable. 

Suffering,  ignorant,  organised  for  definite  opposition  to  their  capi- 
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tolist  masters,  imtated  bj  the  unaToidable  hfttshnens  which  Attended 
Oh  ^  the  honest  working  of  thenewPoocLaw,  drirentadesptur 

**""■■■  by  »  system  of  competition  which  seemed  to  demand  from 

them  all  the  toil  while  the  capitalists  got  all  the  profits, — the  people 
listened  willingly  to  pictures  of  an  ideal  state  of  society,  freed  alike 
from  restrictive  corn-laws,  over  competition  and  grasping  capiteliste. 
Previous  events  had  led  them  to  believe  that  political  power  was  the 
load  by  which  they  might  reach  such  a  happy  stote,  and  the  result 
was  Chartism.  In  the  course  of  1 838  the  discontent  began  to  sssame 
dangerous  proportions,  and  found  means  to  eipresa  itself  in  a  formula 
known  as  the  People's  Charter,  which  clamed  five  political  points — 
universal  suffrage,  vote  by  ballot,  annual  Parliaments,  abolition  of  a 
property  qualification  for  a  seat  in  Parliament^  and  payment  of  mem- 
bers. The  Legislature  was  thus  te  be  at  once  under  the  immediate 
supervision  of  the  constituencies,  and  open  to  working  men.  The 
movement,  composite  in  character,  was  very  widespread  and  very 
threatening.  It  found  local  leaders  in  all  parts  of  England.  The 
more  prominent  were  a  Dissenting  minister  of  the  name  of  Stephens  ; 
Vincent,  a  working  man  ;  Oastler,  who  confined  his  attacks  chiefly  to 
the  Poor  Law ;  and  Feargus  O'Connor,  a  man  of  fine  gifts  and  presence, 
but  with  a  taint  of  madness  which  ultimately  destroyed  his  mind. 
Kiotons  meetings  were  held  in  all  directions,  and  their  effect  was 
heightened  by  their  being  frequently  held  at  night  with  torchlight  pro- 
cessions. The  speeches  made  at  them  were  marked  by  wild  asser- 
tions of  the  objects  and  advant^es  of  the  Charter,  and  scarcely  veiled 
suggestions  of  an  appeal  te  physical  force.  "  Universal  suffrage," 
said  Mr.  Stephens  at  one  of  these  meetings,  a  great  assembly  of 
200,000  men  on  Eersal  Moor,  near  Manchester — "  the  meaning  of 
universal  suffrage  is  that  every  working  man  in  the  land  has  a  right  to 
a  good  coat,  a  good  hat,  a  good  roof,  a  good  dinner,  no  more  work 
than  will  keep  him  in  health,  and  as  much  wages  as  will  keep  him 
in  plenty.  If,"  he  went  on  to  say,  "the  authorities  in  Manchester 
had  not  declared  confidence  in  the  peaceable  character  of  the  people, 
he  would  have  brought  10,000  armed  men  with  him,  and  would  have 
exhorted  every  man  capable  of  bearing  arras  te  flock  to  the  stiindard 
and  fight  the  battles  of  the  Constitution."  It  was  not  in  the  north 
country  only  that  the  disturbances  made  their  appearance.  Devizes, 
Llanidloes,  Sheffield,  Botten,  Newcastle,  the  Potteries,  snd  London 
itself,  were  all  disturbed,  'more  or  less,  with  riots ;  and  it  was  not 
only  in  tumultuous  assemblies  that  the  claims  of  the  Chartists  were 
heard.    In  1639  delegates  were  chosen,  and  a  national  Convention 
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naually  holding  its  sittinga  in  LoniJon  waa  formed';  and  the  People's 
Charter  grew  into  a  great  national  petition,  signed  by   _   »_ij,' 
1,200,000  men.     When  it  was  brought  into  the  House   aun« 
of  ComnionB  by  Mr.  Attwood  (June  14),  it  was  at  "^""^ 
once  rejected.    On  the  12th  of  July  Mr.  Attwood  moved  that  the 
petition  should  be  referred  to  a  Select  Committee.    As  a  matter  of 
course  bis  motion  was  lost  by  a  large  majority. 

The  petition  had  been  already  discredited  by  a  riot  which  bad 
taken  place  on  the  4th  of  July  in  Binningham,  and  which  bad  011)7 
been  suppressed  with  difGcnlty  by  the  military.  The  temper  of  the 
oiganisation  had  been  displayed  in  a  proclamation  in  which  the  Con- 
vention spoke  of  the  action  of  the  police  as  "  an  unjust  and  wanton 
outrage  committed  by  a  bloodthirsty  and  uDConstitutional 
force  from  Londoti."  The  rejection  of  the  petition  was  Eimiiithiii 
followed  by  a  Btill  worse  riot  {July  15).  For  some  houra,  "*  »"t««- 
almost  unchecked  by  the  police,  the  populace  held  possession  of 
Birmingham,  and  employed  themselves  in  the  wanton  destruction  of 
property.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  declared  he  had  never  seen  a 
stormed  and  sacked  town  in  so  bad  a  plight.  This  great  outbreak  was 
followed  almost  immediately  by  an  even  more  open  outrage  at  New- 
port, in  Monmouthshire.  It  was  the  centre  of  a  hilly  district  occu- 
pied by  a  mining  population.  The  Chartist  doctrines  had  been  dis- 
seminated among  the  miners  principally  through  the  agency  of  a  Mr. 
Frost,  a  linen-draper  in  Newport.  Created  a  m^strate  of  the  town 
at  the  reconiiueodation  of  the  townsfolk,  he  had  continued  his  seditious 
behaviour,  and  had  been  removed  from  the  magistracy  by  Lord  John 
Eussell.  In  conjunction  with  Zephaniah  Williams,  who  kept  a  beer- 
shop  in  Colebrookdale,  and  William  Jones,  a  watchmaker  of  PonCy- 
pool,  he  seems  to  have  determined  to  assault  Newport  on  the  night  of 
Sunday,  the  4th  of  November.  The  insuigenta  were  to  march  on  the 
town  in  three  divisions,  break  down  the  bridge  over  the  Usk,  attack 
the  troops  stationed  in  the  town,  and  stop  the  mail,  the  non-arrival 
of  which  at  Birmingham  was  to  be  a  signal  for  some  sort  of  general 
rising  in  the  north  of  England.  Tliejunction  of  the  three  parties 
failed,  and  Frost  with  his  division  marched  single-handed  upon  the 
town.  He  was  there  encountered  with  great  courage  and  skill  by 
Mr.  Philips,  the  Mayor,  who  garrisoned  the  chief  inn  in  the  place, 
and  beat  off  the  assailants  not  without  some  loss  of  life.  The  three 
leaders  were  captured  and  brought  to  trial,  while  Philips,  who  hiid 
been  wounded  in  the  encounter,  was  invited  to  Windsor,  treated  with 
all  honour,  and  made  a  knight.    These  disorders  were  of  necessity 
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met  bj'  active  measiirea  of  repression,  &nd  by  frequent  GoTernment 
prosecutions.  But  the  Administration  did  not  find  it  necessiiry  to 
huve  recourse  to  extreme  methods  ;  the  constabulary  in  some  of  the 
larger  towns  was  reorganised,  and  a  smnll  addition  of  troops  asked 
for  and  obtained  from  Parliament ;  but  in  other  respects  the  existing 
laws  were  found  sufficient  to  meet  the  evil. 

The  weakness  of  the  Ministry  in  Parliament  and  (he  disturbed 
VouaCinBt  state  of  the  country  induced  the  Conservatives  at  the 
dlft^d""'  beginning  of  1840  to  move  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence, 
ju.  II.  itw.  The  ground  on  wliich  it  rested  was  the  inability  of  the 
Ministry  to  secure  that  peace  at  home  and  abroad  which  it  was  its 
duty  to  secure  ;  and  the  cause  of  this  failure,  according  to  the  asser- 
tion of  their  opponents,  was  to  be  traced  to  their  weakness  in  tam- 
pering with  disturbances  both  in  England  and  in  Itelnnd,  and  to  the 
meddling  policy  they  pursued  abroad.  They  were  however  able  to 
make  out  a  case  good  enough  to  secure  the  support  of  the  House ; 
and  the  motion  of  want  of  confidence  was  lost  hy  twenty-one  votes. 
By  a  narrow  majority  of  nine  they  also  succeeded  in  saving  their 
policy  with  regard  to  China  from  an  adverse  motion  of  Sir  James 
GrahanL  Yet  every  division  displayed  tlieir  real  weakness,  and 
theic  position  wiis  rendered  worse  hy  the  growing  indignation  at  the 
undisguised  tenacity  with  which  they  clung  to  office. 

The  great  party  battle-field,  both  this  year  and  the  next,  was  Ireland. 
■ttoan  of  ■'*  ^"^  ''*'"  '^I'^^iy  mentioned  that  the  Government  had 

si»iii(j'i  Will  succeeded  in  passing  the  Irish  Muuicijwl  Corporation 
^^jiau™  gyi  j.|jj^„gj,  jj^jj,  Houses  only  by  accepting  the  adverse 
HiTtMi.  amendment    of    the   Lords.      This    virtLLal    victory   of 

the  Opposition  was  followed  up  by  the  introduction  by  Lord  Stanley 
uf  a  Bill  fur  regulating  the  I'egistration  of  voters  in  Ireland.  A 
system  of  registration  had  existed  there  before  the  passing  of  the 
Eeform  Bill.  A  new  system  had  been  introduced  in  England  ;  but, 
before  assimilating  the  process  in  the  two  countries,  it  was  thought 
desirable  to  see  how  the  experiment  would  work.  It  had  proved  suc- 
cessful ;  and  as  there  were  some  palpable  deficiencies  in  the  registration 
arrant;einents  in  Ireland,  it  was  understood  that  the  time  had  arrived 
for  bringing  the  two  into  harmony.  But  Government,  although  it 
appeared  to  recoj;nise  the  duty,  had  ueglected  to  produce  any  Bill  for 
the  purpose.  That  duty  the  Opposition,  represented  by  Lord  Stanley, 
now  undertook.  By  the  existing  system  the  rfgistratlon  in  Ireland 
was  rerisedbeforepermanentofficials  (assistant  barristers),  OS  a  part  of 
the  quarter  sessions  work  at  the  assize  towns.    There  was  no  appeal, 
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and  eachclaimaDthad  to  mnke  good  bis  claim,  which  WAS  objected  toas 
a  matter  of  course.  Having  succeeded  in  making  it  good,  he  was  given 
a  certificate,  available  for  ei^lit  years ;  but,  us  he  might  procure  such 
a  certificate  evtry  half-year,  an  easy  opening  was  given  for  the  crea- 
tion of  fraudulent  rotes  by  the  dishonest  distribution  of  these  certifi- 
cates at  election  time.  Stanley  proposed  to  bring  the  systems  of  the 
two  countries  into  hannony  ;  to  make  registration  annual ;  to  allow 
names  to  stand  on  the  register  without  production  of  fresh  proof  unless 
objected  to,  and  to  give  an  appeal  from  the  rerising  barrister  to  the 
judges.  It  is  difficult  to  understAnd  the  objection  to  the  Bill,  but  it 
,  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  a  covert  method  of  excluding  a  number 
of  voters  from  the  constituency,  and  as  such  was  vehemently  opposed 
by  the  Government  and  by  O'Connell.  Morpeth  declared  that  it 
would  obstruct  the  legitimate  use  of  the  franchise.  O'Connell  re- 
garded it  as  a  Bill  which  would  entirely  disfranchise  Ireland  by 
enormously  incrensing  the  ditBcidties  in  the  way  of  keeping  a  vote. 
The  register  was  to  be  opened  every  year,  and,  »s  the  Tories  would 
disptite  every  Liberal  or  peasant  vote  and  carry  the  matter  if  decided 
against  them  before  the  judges,  the  peasant  would  have  to  walk  fifty 
or  sixty  miles  to  the  assize  town  twice  every  year  to  make  good  his 
claim.  Stanley,  who  had  originally  parted  from  the  Reformers  on  disap- 
proving of  their  weak  and  conciliatory  action  in  Ireland,  and  who  was 
therefore  the  declared  enemy  of  O'Connell  and  his  friends,  found  him- 
self at  once  assaulted  with  extreme  violence.  O'Connell,  with  his  usual 
want  of  self-restraint,  spoke  of  him  as  "scorpion  Stanley"  ontside  the 
House,  and  within  the  House  heaped  every  sort  of  abuse  upon  him. 
Although  frequently  beaten  ia  division— for  the  virulence  of  O'Con- 
nell's  partisanship,  and  the  apparent  reasonableness  of  the  Bill  they 
were  opposing,  had  withdrawn  some  support  from  the  Ministers — the 
Government  threw  every  form  and  sort  of  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
the  measure.  No  less  than  ten  divisions  were  taken  on  it,  in  only 
one  of  which  did  the  Government  secure  a  majority.  Yet  the  inter- 
position of  every  fonn  of  delay  was  so  successful  that  Stanley, 
drawing  attention  to  the  unusual  and  obstinate  opposition  he  had 
encountered,  and  to  the  lateness  of  the  season,  prudently  withdrew 
his  Bill,  promising  liowever  to  re-introduce  it  in  the  next  session. 

This  he  accordingly  did;   but  on  this  occasion,  the  Guv 
attempted  a  new  method  of  thwarting  him.     Lord  Mor-   p^, 
peth  introduced  a  counter  proposition,  which,  while  it  j 
contained  nearly  the  same  provisions  as  the  uncompleted  i 
Bill  of  the  previous  year,  had  tacked  to  it  a  provisioii  *»™"*^ 
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intended  to  make  it  attractive  to  the  Irish  partjr  in  the  Eouae,  and 
thu9  to  outbid  Stanley.  This  provision  was  a  delinition  of  the  frnn- 
chiae,  which  was,  by  I-ord  Morpeth's  proposition,  to  be  ^ven  to  every 
man  rated  at  £5  to  the  poor-rate.  The  outcry  ajjainst  this  Bill  on 
the  part,  of  the  Conservatives  was  very  great.  Much  had  been  aaid  by 
the  Government  of  the  finality  of  the  old  Beforu  Bill,  and  here  there 
appeared  to  be  a  distinct  alteration  and  lowering  of  the  franchise.  It 
was  ui^ed  that  the  Bill  was  nothing  but  a  new  Reform  Bill  in  dis- 
guise. Many  of  the  more  conservative  Liberals  were  themselves 
alarmed  at  it ;  and  the  Govenuueut,  who  appeared  re;illy  to  have  no 
opinion  but  what  was  supplied  them  by  others,  made  no  dilHcutty  in 
raising  the  proposed  franchise  to  £8.  For  four  nights  a  bitter  dis- 
cussion was  carried  on,  terminating  in  the  passage  of  the  second 
reading  by  a  majority  of  fi^e  only.  In  committee  the  Government 
encountered  fresh  embarrassments.  Lord  Howick,  who  had  seceded 
from  the  Ministry,  introduced  an  amendment  of  no  great  importance 
in  itself,  but  which  was  carried  against  Government  by  a  majority  of 
twenty-one.  Defeat  however  produced  no  result ;  Uiey 
Muintr.  accepted    the   amendment,   and    proceeded   with  their 

Antu  H,  iHi.  ii[eaaiire_  Even  the  final  destruction  of  the  Bill,  which 
was  thrown  out  by  eleven  votes,  failed  to  loosen  the  hold  with  which 
they  clung  to  office. 

A  still  more  complete  defeat  was  necessary,  and  room  for  such  a 
nnuuAii  defeat  was  found  in  their  financial  policy.     Mr.  Spring 

diBuidu.  Rice,  who  had  been  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  since 
the  retirement  of  Lord  Spencer  in  183S,  was  not  a  careful  iinoncier. 
As  a  rule,  neither  the  actual  receipts  nor  the  expenditure  corresponded 
with  his  estiniates.  But  he  had  no  doubt  laboured  under  much  diffi- 
culty J  the  depression  of  trade  and  of  agriculture  prevalent  at  the 
time  and  the  difficulties  in  Canada  had  both  limited  the  revenue  and 
increased  the  expenses.  A  certain  number  of  taxes  had  also  been 
taken  ofT,  and  the  result  fur  the  last  few  years  had  been  a  constantly 
increasing  deficit.  In  pursuance  of  some  changes  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  Ministry  in  1839,  Mr.  Spring  Rice  had  retired  from 
office.  Room  was  found  for  >iini  in  the  Upper  Houi^e  as  Lord  Mont- 
eagle,  and  Mr.  Francis  Baring  was  appointed  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  The  new  Chancellor  proved  no  more  successful  than  his 
predecessor.  Though  he  honestly  attempted  to  meet  his  difficulties, 
events  had  proved  t«o  strong  for  him.  Trade  did  not  improve ;  the 
Canadian  expenses  continued  ;  and,  in  addition,  a  war  bad  broken 
out  in  China. 
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The  revenue  had  also  been  very  largely  decreased  liy  tUe  Bomewhat 
reckless  adoption  of  a  very  excellent  reform.  The  con-  inmduUin  ai 
dition  of  the  post-office  had  for  aome  years  occupied  '•■^  ►«•»«•. 
public  attention.  The  orraugements  were  iu  muny  respects  very 
inoouveDieut,  and  in  spite  or  inther  perhaps  in  consequence  of  the 
h^h  rates  charged,  though  the  trade  of  the  country  was  increasinfr 
the  receipts  of  the  department  were  falling  off.  The  enpenae  of 
postage  pressed  heavily  upon  the  poor  and  on  the  mercantile  classes, 
an  inordinate  amount  of  office-work  was  required  to  settle  the  sum 
cha^eable  npoa  each  letter,  which  varied  acnxirding  to  its  weight, 
the  distance  it  had  to  travel,  and  tlie  ineana  of  carriage  to  be  employed. 
A  great  waste  of  time  attended  the  distiibution  and  rendered  fre- 
quent deliveriea  impossible  ;  it  was  calculated  that  on  an  average 
two  minutes  were  employed  in  delivering  and  receiving  the  payment 
for  each  letter  in  London.  Mr.  Bowknd  Hill  has  the  credit  of  sug- 
gesting in  a  pamphlet  a  method  of  remoTing  these  inconveniences- 
He  advocated  the  application  to  the  post-office  of  a  principle  which 
was  gradually  making  its  w.iy  with  regard  to  taxation,  and  urged  that 
a  low  rate  of  postage  would,  by  the  increase  of  correspondence  thns 
secured,  render  the  post-office  more  profitttble  ;  that  a  unifonn  postage 
would  get  rid  of  much  useless  clerks'  work,  and  that  the  prepayment 
of  tetters  would  render  their  distribution  easy,  and  give  opportunity 
for  frequent  deliveries.  His  suggestions  were  adopted,  and  a  uniform 
prepiud  postage  of  a  penny  upon  the  half-ounce  substituted  for  the 
old  rates.  Much  opposition  was  offered  to  the  plan.  The  Post- 
master-General pointed  out  that  it  would  require  no  less  than 
480,000,000  letters  at  the  reduced  rate  to  produce  the  revenue 
derived  from  24,000,000,  which  was  the  number  Ihen  delivered  yearly. 
No  apparatus,  he  declared,  could  be  devised  for  carrying  on  so 
enormous  a  business,  no  building  would  be  large  enough  to  contain 
it  In  spite  of  the  threatened  diminutionot  revenue  the  Government 
boldly  determined  k>  risk  the  change,  and  the  result  in  the  Urst  year 
was  a  loss  to  the  country  of  £1,0(10,000.  Though  the  wisdom  of 
making  the  change  at  the  moment  may  have  been  questionable,  the 
soundness  of  the  principle  has  been  thoroughly  vindicated.  The 
number  of  letters  lius  risen  to  more  than  three  times  the  figure  which 
caused  the  despair  of  Lord  Lichfield,  not  the  slightest  difficulty  has 
been  found  in  carrying  on  the  business,  and  the  clear  revenue  derived 
from  the  Office  is  considerably  more  than  .£3,000,000. 

There  abeady  exiated  a  deficit  of  .£2,678,000  on  tue  last  three 
If  the  loss  on  the  post-office  should  prove  to  be  as  great  as 
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was  expected,  it  aeenied  likelj  that  at  the  end  of  1640  there  would 
^^.   .,  be  an   arrear  of  nearly  ^,000,000.     For,  -while  Mr. 

■niiitt.  Baring  estinuited  the  expenditure  of  the  year  1840-41 

"""'""■  at  ;£49,432,000,  he  was  afraid  to  put  the  income  at 
more  than  :£46,700,000.  To  meet  the  alarming  deficiency  there  was 
no  resource  according  to  the  existing  system  of  finance  but  increased 
taxation  ;  and,  as  taxes  once  removed  could  scarcely  be  teinipnsed, 
the  only  course  left  open  to  the  Chancellor.of  the  Exchequer  was  to 
suggest  that  A  percentage  should  be  added  to  the  existing  taxes.  The 
expedient  did  not  prove  successful ;  the  revenue  fell  short  of  the 
estimate,  and  at  the  be^ning  of  the  finandal  year  1841 
Mpt.*  there  proved  to  be  a  deficit  of  not  less  than  ^£1,800,000. 

MiriMi.  jj^ij,  pQ„|(]^  j]jg  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  honestly 

apeak  of  the  coming  year  except  as  one  of  increased  expenditure.  He 
estimated  his  requirements  at  £50,700,000,  and  expected  at  the 
close  t«  find  himielf  with  a  deficit  of  ^,400,000.  The  want  of 
elasticity  in  the  revenue  ^vaa  capable  of  easy  explanation.  The 
diminution  had  arisen  chiefiy  on  molasses,  sugar,  wine,  spirits,  tee, 
and  the  post-office.  High  diflierential  duties  restricted  the  use 
of  the  two  first  articles  ;  the  prospect  of  a  commercial  treaty  with 
France  naturally  checked  for  a  time  the  importation  of  wine  ;  the 
extraordinary  spread  of  the  temperance  movement  in  Ireland  under 
the  influence  of  Father  Mathew  explained  the  diminution  of  the 
spirit  duties  ;  while  the  tea-trade  was  hampered  by  the  war  with 
China  ;  and  the  new  arrangements  of  the  post-office  entailed  great 
initial  expenses.  Under  these  circumstances,  since  honest  and  care- 
ful endeavours  to  balance  the  Budget  on  the  old  system  had  proved 
an  entire  failure,  Mr.  Baring  and  his  colleagues  determined  to  have 
recourse  to  a  large  application  of  the  Free-trade  principle.  Two  com- 
modities, timber  and  sugar,  especially  lent  themselves  to  this  treat- 
ment. In  the  case  of  both  of  them  large  differential  duties  protected 
Colonial  production.  While  the  duty  on  Colonial  timber  was  10s.  a 
load,  the  duty  on  Baltic  timber  was  55s.  a  load ;  while  Colonial 
sugar  paid  24b.  a  cwt.,  foreign  sugar  paid  IJ3s.  Baring  proposed,  in 
each  case,  very  largely  to  destroy  this  difference.  Wifb  regard  to 
timber,  he  suggested  that  the  10a.  should  be  raised  to  20s.  on  Colonial 
timber  ;  the  55s.  reduced  to  50s.  on  Baltic  timber.  With  regard  to 
sugar,  while  the24s-  a  cwt  on  Colonial  sugar  was  left  unaltered,  the 
duty  of  63s.  on  foreign  sugar  was  to  be  reduced  to  36s.  According 
to  the  Free-trade  view  this  partial  opening  of  the  market  would  pro- 
duce sueh  an  increase  of  importation  that  it  wonld  be  safe  to  estimate 
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the  produce  of  the  timber  duty  nt  ^650,000,  and  of  the  sugar  dutyat 
^00,000,  in  advance  of  their  ordinary  return. 

Even  tbia  increase  still  left  a  considerable  deficit  to  be  made  up ; 
and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  intimHted  that  the  g^„. 
House  need  be  under  no  fear  as  to  its  inability  to  supply  paui  m  th* 
what  was  wanted,  if  a  measure  was  carried  which  the  °™'^"' 
Government  had  in  contemplation,  and  which  Lord  John  Rtissell  had 
already  snggeated  in  a  motion  he  had  made  that  the  House  should 
form  itself  into  a  committee  to  consider  the  Com  Laws.  As  it  iras 
pliun  that  without  a  declaration  of  Lord  John  RusseH's  intention  the 
Budget  was  imperfect,  it  became  necessary  to  stute  that  he  had  in 
view  the  substitution  of  a  fixed  duty  of  8a.  a  quarter  for  the  existing 
duties  on  wheat.  The  great  war  with  France  had  proved  extra- 
ordinarily advantageous  to  the  landlords  and  farmers  ;  the  price  of 
com  had  become  enormous,  very  inferior  classes  of  bnd  had  been  forced 
into  cultivation,  and  rent*  were  very  high.  The  Com  Laws  adopted 
since  the  cessation  of  the  war  had  been  calculated,  as  far  aa  possible, 
to  continue  this  prosperity.  By  the  last  settlement  of  these  laws  in 
1828,  the  duty  on  corn  had  been  arranged  on  what  was  cnlled  a  slid- 
ing-scale—  that  is  to  say,  it  increased  as  the  price  of  corn  declined— 
with  the  intention  of  keeping  up  the  price,  and  as  for  as  possible 
equalising  it.  When  wheat  was  at  64s.  a  quarter,  the  duty  on 
importation  was  23s.  8d.  a  quarter  ;  at  69a.  the  duty  fell  to  163.  8d.  ; 
at  73s.  and  upwards  it  became  Is,  only.  Two  evil  effects  arose  from 
this  ;  the  one  inherent  in  all  protective  duties,  the  increase  of  price  ; 
the  other  connected  with  the  uncertainty  of  the  duty,  which  either 
checked  the  legitimate  com  trade  by  rendering  the  calcubtions  of 
traders  nugatory,  or  made  it  entirely  speculative.  The  good  harvests 
which  followed  the  Reform  Bill  had  allowed  interest  in  the  Com 
Laws  to  flag  ;  but  when,  in  1837,  a  cycle  of  bad  years  set  in,  they 
again  rose  to  great  importance,  and  the  merchants  and  raanufiictucers, 
seeing  that  conditions  were  changed  and  that  they  no  longer  had  so 
exclusive  a  command  of  the  trade  of  the  world  as  had  been  the  case 
during  the  war,  were  no  longer  willing  to  bear  with  indifference 
the  injury  which  the  Corn  Laws  inflicted  on  them,  and  began  to 
clamour  for  their  complete  abolition.  In  1837  the  Anti-Corn  Law 
League  sprang  into  existence  in  Lancashire.  Cheap  bread  by  degrees 
became  a  popular  demand  ;  but,  as  a  first  instalment,  a  fixed  duty, 
avoiding  at  all  events  some  of  the  present  evils,  would  have  been 
thankfully  received. 

It  was  a  very  bold  and  a  very  wise  Budget ;  but  it  touched  on  burning 
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questionB,  and  laid  the  Governmeat  open  to  assanlt  on  several  sides. 
Atuck  sn  Before  the  question  of  the  Com  Likws  was  brought  for- 

uu  BndfM.  ward,  the  Conservatives,  lieaded  by  Lord  Sandon, attacked 
the  alteration  in  the  sugar  duties.  In  this  assault  the  supporters 
of  Protection  as  nn  economical  system  found  assisCiiDce  in  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  slave-trade  abolitionists,  fiot  only  was  the  alteration  of 
the  differential  duties  a  step  towards  Free-trade,  but  it  brought  the 
alave-grown  sugar  of  foreign  countries  into  competition  with  the  pro- 
ducts of  free  colouial  industry.  It  was  in  vain  to  point  out  that 
other  atave-grown  commodities  were  not  excluded  from  the  En^ish 
market ;  that  the  establishment  of  commercial  friendship  with  the 
Brazils  might  afford  a  means  of  checking  slavery  there  ;  or  that  so 
^^  much  had  been  done  already  for  the  sake  of  slaves  that 

diruiBi.  it  was  hard  to  burden  the  English  consumer  further  for 

Hit  l^  IMU  j.jjgj|.  ijgnegt_  Hg  conibined  influence  of  party  spirit 
and  philanthropy  proved  too  strong  for  the  Government,  and  their 
Budget  was  rejected.  Even  this  defeat  failed  to  drive  the  Ministry 
from  office.  They  determined  to  risk  a  dissolution,  and  to  go  to  the 
country  with  the  cry  of  Free-trade  and  cheiip  bread.  Meanwhile  they 
proceeded  as  if  nobhii^  bad  happened ;  brought  in  the  Bill  for  the 
sugar  duties  at  the  old  rates,  and  fi'ted  the  4th  of  June  for  the 
introduction  of  the  resolutions  "ith  regard  to  the  Com  Laws. 
But  Peel  and  the  Conservatives  were  determined  to  frustrate  the 
tactics  of  the  Ministry,  and  to  drive  them  from  the  offices  to  which 
they  appeared  so  attached.  He  therefore  gave  notice  that  he  would 
move  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence  on  the  27th  of  May,  thus  fore- 
stalling Lord  John  Russell's  resolutions.  Thus,  uncommitted  with 
regard  to  Free-trade,  he  could  point  out  that  the  Government,  unable 
to  pass  any  important  measure  in  the  CommonSj  and  in  a  perpetual 
minority  in  the  Lords,  bad  not  the  confidence  of  the  nation.  At  last, 
ill  a  full  House  of  624  members,  the  vote  of  want  of  confidence  was 
passed  by  a  majority  of  one.  Such  a  vote  should  imply,  and  has  nearly 
always  implied,  the  immediate  resignation  of  Ministers.  But,  con- 
sistent to  the  end  in  their  questionable  love  of  office,  the  Whigs  still 
determined  to  risk  a  dissolution.  Peel  had  however  known  what  he 
was  about  when  he  struck  the  blow.  He  knew  how  entirely  discredited 
DiHDiMiDii  the  Ministry  was  ;  he  knew  that  the  appeal  to  Free-trade 
riduribi-  would  be  regarded  merely  as  a  party  move.  As  such  it 
■uamry.  was  apparently  taken  by  the  nation,  and  the  new  elections 

*"**  *"'  '**''  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Conservatiye  leader  a  majority 
of  ninety.    The  meeting  of  PaHiament  was  immediately  followed  by  a 
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&esh  declaration  ofwantnf  confidence,  and  the  Ministry  had  at  length 
to  Buccumb. 

While  the  weakness  of  their  doruestlc  administration  was  thus 
driving  the  Whigs  from  office,  their  foreign  policy  had  ^^^^  ^^ 
met  with  considerable  success.  The  foreign  affairs  of 
Great  Britain,  important  though  they  were,  bad  been  tdlowed  to  fall 
almost  entirely  into  the  management  of  one  man  ;  and  the  policy  of 
England,  during  the  Whig  Ministry  from  1836  onwards,  may  withoot 
exaggeration  be  spoken  of  as  the  policy  of  Lord  PalmerBton.  The 
Treaties  of  Vienna  had  left  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia  in  a  position 
of  great  power.  Their  subsequent  union  in  what  ia  called  the  Holy 
Alliance  was  an  attempt  to  make  that  power  paramount  over  the 
whole  of  Enrope.  The  maintenance  of  their  influence  required,  aa 
they  believed,  tlie  maintenance  of  despotic  principles  of  government. 
Against  these  principles  and  this  influence  England  had  set  its  &ce 
from  the  time  of  Canning.  And  though  the  French  under  the  Kings 
of  the  Restoration  were  no  lovers  ur  supporl«rs  of  liberty,  the  Revolu- 
tion of  July,  putting  Ixiuie  Philippe  a  popular  monarch  upon  the 
throne,  had  naturally  brought  France  into  a  close  community  of  view 
with  England.  Lord  Palmeraton  was  the  inheritor  and  earnest  sup- 
porter of  the  policy  of  Canning.  In  alliance  with  France,  rtiBuMoi'i 
he  had  supported  the  Queens  of  Portugal  and  Spain  for  ibu^- 
the  purpose  of  establishing  in  those  countries  constitutional  principles, 
and  thus  forming  an  alliance  of  Western  States,  freely  governed 
by  constitutional  monarchs,  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  alliance  of  the 
Eastern  despots.  It  was  with  the  same  object,  or  more  properly 
speaking  with  the  object  of  restraining  the  overweening  ambition  of 
the  Czar,  the  greatest  of  these  three  potentates,  that  he  plunged  into 
the  intricacies  of  the  Eastern  Question.  Peaceful  in  pretension, 
theoretically  a  supporter  of  the  principle  of  non-intervention,  his  inces- 
sant bnsy  activity,  his  audacity  and  detercni nation  to  carry  through 
the  plans  he  had  conceived,  drove  him  to  intervere  frequently  in  the 
affairs  of  other  countries,  and  brought  England  more  than  once  to  the 
verge  of  war.  But  the  brilliant  success  which  attended  most  of  his 
plans,  the  unqnestionable  importance  which  he  acquired  personally  in 
Europe,  and  the  high  position  he  won  for  England,  secured  his  pardon 
for  such  inconsistency  Disliked  and  mistrusted  by  many,  attacked 
by  the  intrigues  of  his  own  colleagues  in  the  Cabinet,  he  was  yet  the 
only  member  of  the  Cabinet  who,  upon  the  close  of  the  Ministry, 
could  be  r^arded  as  having  constantly  risen  in  reputation  an4 
Becure4  the  general  approbation  of  the  people, 
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On  the  accession  of  the  Queen,  the  interest  of  the  affairs  of  Spain 
Spain  Hul  »nd  Portugal  had  nearly  come  to  an  end.     Although  no 

r-^f^  brilliant  success  had  attended  the  cause  of  the  constitu- 

tional Queens,  although  the  English  legion  after  much  useful  work 
liad  been  disbanded  in  disaster,  it  wasobvious  that  the  despotic  party 
was  constantly  losing  ground.  It  was  plain  tliat  the  party  in  favour 
of  constitutional  government  would  be  subject  for  a  while  to  division 
within  itself,  to  intrigue,  and  many  forms  of  weakness,  but  it  was 
certain  sooner  or  later  to  be  triumphant.  In  the  light  of  subsequent 
events,  perhaps  the  most  important  point  ta  be  mentioned  in  the 
affairs  of  Spain  is  the  gradual  growth  of  mistrust  between  the  English 
and  French  Grovernments.  Palmerston  could  never  bring  himself  to 
see  that  the  French  were  honourably  carrying  out  the  principles  of  the 
Quadruple  Alliance,  and  conceived  a  disbelief  in  the  honesty  of  French 
professions  fruitful  of  future  quarrels.  In  fact  the  close  approxima- 
tion to  France  which  had  followed  upon  the  events  of  the  yeare 
1830-32  was  somewhat  unreal ;  except  in  the  one  point,  that  both 
countries  were  in  their  domeetio  policy  inclined  to  liberal  and  con- 
stitutional courses,  there  was  no  real  identity  of  interest  between 
them.  There  was  no  exact  opposition  in  their  interests,  but  each  had 
objects  of  its  own.  Almost  immediately  upon  the  appearaace  of 
difficulties  in  the  East  this  divei^nco  of  view  became  apparent. 

The  chief  factor  at  this  time  in  the  Eastern  Question  was  Egypt. 
n>  Bi«an  Mehemet  Ati,  an  Albanian  by  birth,  had,  by  his  ability 
i^utiim.  ,m^  determination,  raised  himself  to  a  position  in  Egypt 

which  seemed  to  threaten  the  Turkish  empire.  The  Ti«aty  of  Unkiar- 
Skelessi  (in  1833)  had  placed  Russia  in  the  position  of  sole  defender 
of  the  Porte.  The  gradual  advances  of  Russia,  both  in  !Europe  and 
in  Asia,  had  begun  to  excite  the  attention  of  English  statesmen.  To 
restrict  its  further  aggrandisement  became  a  chief  object  of  the  policy 
of  Lord  Palmerston  ;  and,  in  order  to  put  some  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
its  advance  in  Europe,  he  was  determined  to  withdraw  Turkey  from 
itsstateofdepeudence^f  possible  to  call  the  apparently  dying  empire 
to  fresh  life,  and  ba  secure  its  integrity  by  European  guarantees. 
Mahmoud  II.,  now  an  old  man  but  still  full  of  vigour,  bad  done  much 
Faisamsn',  in  the  way  of  reconstitutioD.  He  had  seen  the  necessity 
^^^  of  making  Turkey  more  European  in  its  form  of  civilisa- 

tBitij.  tion  if  it  was  ta  be  a  European  power  ;  and  Palmerston 

appears  to  have  had  strong  hopes  that  such  a  course  might  be  success- 
fully pursued  and  the  empire  revivified.  It  was  in  accordance  with 
this  view  that  in  1838  he  n^tiated  »  Commercial  Treaty  which  re> 
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moved  some  of  the  chief  obstacles  to  the  mercantile  intercourse betireeD 
Turkey  and  the  other  nations  of  Europe,  Although  treaties  existed 
by  wHch  English  goods  were  imported  into  Turkey  on  payment  of  a 
dnty  of  3  per  cent.,  and  Turkish  goods  exported  at  the  same  rate, 
practically  the  imposts  laid  on  trade  were  bo  heavy  that  commerce 
was  nearly  impoadble.  The  treaties  were  kept  to  the  letter  at  the 
place  of  landing  and  enibarkation,  but  the  goods  were  bo  loaded 
irith  internal  duties  that  the  merchants  paid  often  as  much  oa  60 
per  cent.  The  inSuence  and  skill  of  Lord  Poosonby,  the  Minister 
at  Constantinople,  and  Henry  Bulwer,  aubsequently  Lord  Dalliog, 
Secretary  to  the  Embassy,  were  succeBafuUy  tued  to  obtain  a  treaty 
by  which,  on  a  certain  definite  small  increase  of  export  and  import 
duties,  all  internal  duties  togellier  with  monopolies  were  got  rid  of. 
Originally  contracted  between  England  and  Turkey  alone,  this 
anangemeut  was  soon  accepted  by  all  the  Goseroments  of  Europe, 
even  by  Russia,  As  far  as  commeroe  went,  the  exclusivenesB  of 
BuBsiau  influence  was  thus  broken  through,  while  larger  intercourse 
with  Europe  was  secured  to  Turkey. 

It  was  probably  the  fear  of  Mohemet  Ail  which  induced  the  Porte 
to  make  this  concession,  for  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  in  sib«i(i,i. 
1838,  had  refused  to  pay  bis  tribute  to  Turkey,  and  Jjjj^,™. 
had  taken  steps  to  establish  himself  as  an  independent  iCTpt- 
monarch.    He  also  interfered  with  the  administration  of  the  holy  cities, 
thus  trenching  upon  the  duties  belonging  to  the  Ealiph  as  Commander 
of  the  Faithful.   In  the  spring  of  1839  Mahmoudll,  determined  upon 
active  measures  against  his  rebellious  Paslia.    He  collected  a  powerful 
ariuy  on  the  Euphrates,  while  the  Egyptians  under  Ibrahim  Pasha 
BOD  of  Mehemet  occupied  Syria,  having  their  headquarters  at  Aleppo. 
It  was  the  general  feeling  among  European  statesmen  that  if  the 
question  was  brought  to  the  trial  of  battle  the  Egyptians   ^     ^  ^ 
would  undoubtedly  be  victorious ;  Constantinople  would  Eunipa  am 
be  in  danger,  the  Treaty  of  Unkiar-Skelessi  would  come  *""■"  '"*"■ 
into  force,  the  Russians  would  be  summoned  to  protect  the  Forte, 
■while  the  fleets  of  France  and  England  would  be  excluded  from  the 
Dardanelles.    It  was  of  equal  importance,  both  to  France  and  England, 
that  such  a  complete  triumph  of  Russian  influence  should  l>e  avoided ; 
and  Palmerston  at  ouce  pat  himself  into  communication  with  M. 
Mol^,  the  French  Prime  Mjnister,  for  the  purpose  of  concerting 
measures  to  prevent  it^    As  early  as  June  1838  Palmerston  had  sug- 
gested the  necessity  of  a  common  action  with  France,  a  view  which  in 
the  course  of  »,  month  appears  to  have  widened  into  an  idea  pf  the 
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joint  fiction  of  the  fire  great  European  powers.  Could  auch  a  co- 
operation be  Hecured,  the  separate  importance  of  Russia  would  be 
destroyedi,  and  that  country  would  be  bound  to  join  in  what  has  subse- 
quently been  called  the  European  Concert.  It  waa  hoped  that  Boch 
action  might  prevent  war.  It  did  not  do  so.  In  June  1839  Mahmoud 
declared  «ar  against  the  Egyptians,  and  on  the  24th  of  that  month 
the  battle  of  Nezib  was  fought  and  the  Turks  wholly  defeated. 
Within  a  few  days  Mahmoud,  a  man  of  considerable  ability  and 
strength,  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  young  son,  Abdul  Medjid. 
The  new  Sultan  found  himself  on  his  accession  in  a  very  dangerous 
situation,  rendered  worse  by  the  defection,  on  the  I3th  of  July,  of  the 
whole  of  his  fleet,  which  passed  over  to  the  Egyptian  Viceroy.  The 
siccuaet  negotiations   between  the   courts  of  Europe   had   made 

Fiimtnbn'i  Gousiderable  advance  ;  for,  on  the  27th  of  July,  the 
"°*°^  Ambassadors  of  the  five  Powers  in  Constantinople,  acting 

apparently  upon  orders  from  home,  presented  a  collective  note 
declaring  that  the  five  Powers  had  ^reed  to  discuss  tc^ther  and 
settle  the  Eastern  Question ;  and  they  accordingly  invited  the  Divan 
to  suspend  a  definitive  arrangement  which  it  was  on  the  point  of 
making,  and  to  confide  in  the  mediating  Powers.  Even  before  this, 
on  the  17th  of  July,  Marshal  Soult,  the  French  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  had  issued  a  circular  to  the  French  Ambassadors  abroad, 
stating  that  a  union  of  Powers  was  necessary,  and  Palmerston  on  the 
part  of  England,  and  Metternich  on  the  part  of  Austria,  had  given 
their  unqualified  adhesion  to  this  project  of  united  action. 

Up  to  this  point  the  views  of  France  and  England  were  sulBcientiy 
siftnkMDi  similar.  To  neither  was  it  advantageous  that  Russia 
Un^Frmwi  should  be  exclusive  master  in  Turkish  nfihirs.  But  from 
ud  em(1ui«.  the  first  M.  MolS  had  made  no  secret  of  a  possible  differ- 
ence of  opinion  which  might  easily  arise  between  the  two  countries. 
As  long  as  the  efiorts  of  Europe  were  directed  to  prevent  war,  to 
allow  Turkey  and  Egypt  to  remain  in  their  existing  position,  France 
was  well  satisfied.  But  the  traditional  policy  of  that  country  was  to 
mtuntain,  as  far  as  possible,  its  influence  in  Egypt.  There  wiis  a 
constant  uneiisy  jealousy  of  England  on  that  point,  arising  from  the 
supposition  that  England  desired,  either  by  moans  of  influence  or  by 
means  of  actual  possession,  to  secure  Egypt  as  the  direct  road  to 
India.  When  therefore  war  broke  out,  and  the  question  was  no  longer 
the  maintenance  of  the  existing  position,  but  the  settlement  of  the 
terms  of  peace  between  Egypt  and  Turkey,  the  Governments  of  France 
and   England  began   to   have   difftrent   views,      To   Piilmerston   it 
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appeared  that  armed  interfeceoce,  for  the  puqiose  of  re-establishing 
the  integrity  of  the  Turkisli  Empire  as  a  counterpoise  to  Bnssia, 
was  necessary.  The  French  Minister,  while  allowing  thnt  the  iiiain- 
tenance  of  some  Mohammedan  Power  was  desirable,  thought  it  better 
that  that  Power  should  be  Egypt  in  the  hands  of  Mehemet  Ali,  whose 
ability  and  success  he  probably  overrated.  Consequently  at  the 
Conference,  France  persistently — whether  under  the  government  of 
Sonlt  or  of  his  successor,  Thiers— advocated  the  cause  of  Mehemet 
Ali,  and  urged  that  he  should  be  established  in  an  hereditary  king- 
dom, including  Syria  as  well  as  E<;ypt  The  Russian  ambassador 
attended  the  Conference,  and  was  very  reasonable  in  his  demands. 
His  first  suggestion  was  indeed  inadmissible.  Acknowledging  that 
immediate  action  was  desirable,  he  proposed  that  England  should 
confine  itself  to  the  Levant,  leaving  to  Russia  the  protection  of 
Constantinople  and  the  Dardanelles.  In  accepting  Polmerston's  view 
in  preference  to  that  of  France,  the  Russian  Government  no  doubt 
wished  to  foment  the  differences  which  were  arising  between  the  two 
western  countries.  It  was,  as  has  been  seen,  their  j  unction  which  had 
thwarted  in  the  west  of  Europe  the  objects  of  the  Holy  Alliance.  By 
su^esting  the  division  of  work  just  mentioned,  it  hoped  at  the  same 
time  to  render  the  Powers  of  Europe  practically  partners  in  the  great 
Treaty  of  Unkiar-Skelessi,  by  leading  them  t«  give  their  consent 
to  the  sole  action  of  Russiii.  But  Palmerston  saw  through  this 
design,  and  insisted  tbiit  if  Russian  ships  entered  the  Sea  of  Marmora 
the  ships  of  other  countries  should  do  so  likewise.  These  terms  the 
Russians  accepted,  and  the  concert  of  four  of  the  Powers  was  there- 
fore perfect.  France,  meanwhile,  was  not  only  trying  to  press  the 
claims  of  Egypt  in  the  Conference,  but  was  establishing  ^^ 
independent  negotiations  with  Mehemet.  Weary  of  ooBvantinst 
waiting,  Palmerston  at  length,  having  heard  of  this  action  ''^  ""■ 
on  the  part  of  France,  and  having  freed  his  connection  with  Russia 
from  danger,  suddenly  contracted  on  the  15th  July  1840  a  Convention 
with  the  three  other  Powers  for  armed  interference  in  the  Eastern 
Question,  thus  leaving  France  isolated  and  without  allies.  Anger  in 
France  had  been  long  simmering  ;  the  news  of  the  Convention  pro- 
duced an  ebullition  of  fury.  Thougli  Lpuia  Philippe  was  at  heart 
thoroughly  peaceful,  he  was  obliged  to  give  some  show  of  yielding  to 
the  wishes  of  his  ministers,  and  the  country  rang  with  preparations 
for  war. 

The  nitimatum  of  the  Powers  was  despatched  to  Mehemet  AIL 
Ha  was  offered  the  Pashalio  of  Egypt  and  nf  Acre  foj  life ;  but  if  tlw 
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terms  were  not  accepted  within  ten  dajB  he  was  to  be  offered  E^pt 
alone.  If  he  still  persiated  the  Powers  would  use  force.  Trusting 
no  doubt  that  France  would  help  him,  he  refused  the  ultimatuu,  and 
tried  direct  negotiations  with  the  Parte.  That  court  went  beyond 
the  intentions  of  the  Powers  \  it  not  only  refused  to  negotiate,  bub 
declared  the  deposition  of  the  Pasha.  French  anger  rose  still  higher 
at  this.  Palmerston  was  able  to  clear  himself  of  all  complicity 
in  the  action  ef  Turkey,  but  in  continuation  of  his  former  policy, 
at  the  expiration  of  the  given  time  at  once  proceeded  to  war. 
Admiral  Stopford,  in  command  of  the  English  ships  and  some 
Austrian  frigates  (an  emblem  of  union  with  Austria 
E0ft.  rather  than  a  real  support),  bombarded  Beyrout,  and 

""■"**■  drove  out  the  Egyptian  troops.  Commodore  Napier 
stormed  Sidon,  landed  forces,  and  defeated  Ibrahim  Pasha  in  the 
mountains  of  Lebanon.  The  strength  of  the  Viceroy,  on  which  France 
had  relied,  was  evidently  crumbling  away.  A  ftnal  blow  was  given  to 
it  when  the  fortress  of  St  Jean  d'Acre — held  to  be  impregnable,  and 
which  indeed  Napoleon  himself  had  been  unable  to  take — was  cap- 
tured by  the  British  fleet  after  a  bombardment  of  three  hours. 
Single-handed,  and  without  the  aid  of  Russia,  whose  fleet  bad  remained 
quiescent  at  Sebastopol,  England  had  proved  suffiuient  to  save 
Turkey  and  destroy  the  overrated  power  of  Egypt 

The  policy  of  Pdmerston  had  been  open  t«  assault  on  all  sides.  He 
was  charged  with  undue  meddling,  and  with  risking  with  very  inade- 
quate means  the  chances  of  war.  His  own  colleagues,  disciples  of 
Fox,  were  indignant  at  anything  which  would  slacken  the  friendship 
with  France,  which  was  a  part  of  their  political  creed.  It  was  ui^d 
that  he  was  recklessly  driving  England  not  only  t«  quarrel  but 
triDupk  oc  actually  to  flght  with  France.  But  the  Foreign  Secretary 
'•'''"**•»■  had  gifts  which  carried  him  successfully  through  the  diffi- 
cult time  ;  he  knew  his  own  mind  thoroughly ;  he  entirely  disbelieved 
(and  as  it  proved  correctly)  in  the  strength  of  Egypt ;  he  was  charac- 
terised by  a  rare  pertinacity  and  courage.  It  remained  to  be  seen 
how  far  he  had  been  correct  in  his  estimation  of  the  warlike  energy  of 
France.  Here  again  his  forecast  proved  true.  Again  and  again  in 
his  despatches  he  had  declared  his  certainty  that  the  French  King 
would  insist  upon  peace  ;  and  when  the  critical  time  arrived,  when, 
.after  the  fait  of  Acre,  Thiers  full  of  warlike  fury  attempted  to  drag 
Louis  Philippe  with  him,  and  called  for  the  completion  of  the  arma- 
ment and  the  equipment  uf  a  large  fleet,  it  appeared  that  Palmerston 
hiid  not  trusted  in  vain  to  the  King.    Louis  Philippe  refused  to  listen 
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to  his  miniaters'  demands,  and  the  govemment  o(  Thiers  felL  Hib 
{dace  was  taken  by  Quizot,  who  entered  upon  offlca  pledged  to  main- 
tain peace,  and  able  to  oppose  to  the  assaults  of  his  enemies  the 
nnansweiable  ailment  that,  the  fall  of  Mehemet  All  being  aliesdy 
an  accomplished  fact,  true  wisdom  lay  in  making  the  best  of  existing 
circumstances.  It  was  subsequently  proved  that  Palmerston  was  as 
correct  in  his  mistrust  of  the  late  French  Ministry  as  in  bis  estimate 
of  the  FKnch  King.  A  discussion  which  followed  the  fall  of  Thiers 
disclosed  the  intention  of  that  minister  to  seize  the  Balearic  Islands, 
and,  had  he  not  been  forestalled  by  the  fall  of  Acre,  to  support  the 
Egyptian  Viceroy  against  England.  The  fall  of  Acre  had  taken  place 
in  November ;  little  more  than  a  month  elapsed  before  Mehemet 
AH  was  completely  reduced  t«  submission.  On  January  1,  1841,  he 
restored  the  Turkish  fleet  to  the  Sultan,  and  in  the  following  month 
he  received  a  firmaa  of  investiture,  securing  to  him  the  goveraraenC 
of  Egypt  upon  certain  conditions  implying  bis  dependence  on  the 
Porte.  A  triumphant  close  was  put  to  the  diplomacy  of  Palmerston 
by  a  Treaty  in  July  1641,  by  which  the  Dardanelles  were  closed  to 
ships  of  war  belonging  to  any  of  the  five  Powers,  and  Turkey  was 
formally  put  under  the  general  protection  of  Europe.  The  admission 
of  France  to  this  Treaty  served  as  a  means  of  reconciliation  with  that 
country,  while  Turkey  was  withdrawn  from  its  dangerous  dependence 
upon  Russia  alone. 

But  the  difficulties  in  the  east  of  Europe  were  by  no  means  the  only 
field  of  Falmerston's  action.  On  Decembers,  1840,  he  Duitrsc 
wrote  to  our  Ambassador  in  Paris:  "This  day  haa  jjj^^,^ 
brought  us  a  flight  of  good  news — Mehemefs  submission,  ^^^ 
Dost  Mohamed's  defeat,  and  the  occupation  of  Chusan."  In  the  far 
East,  as  well  as  upon  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  the  influence  of 
Russia  had  to  be  checked.  Slowly,  but  with  certainty,  the  Czar  had 
been  extending  bis  influence  over  Central  Asia ;  our  statesmen,  both 
at  home  and  in  India,  began  to  dread  the  time  when  bis  advance  might 
threaten  our  Indian  Empire.  According  to  its  usual  habit,  it  was  by 
influence  rather  than  by  force  that  the  Russian  Oovemment  was  intent 
upon  making  its  way ;  and  as  in  Turkey,  so  in  Persia,  its  agents  were 
engaged  in  a  diplomatic  battle  with  tJieir  English  rivals.  The  Sbah 
of  Persia  had  been  placed  on  his  throne  by  English  aid  ;  English 
officers  were  employed  in  drilling  his  array.  But,  in  spite  of  this,  the 
greatness  of  Russia  and  its  near  neighbourhood  led  the  Shah  to 
prefer  her  alliance  to  that  of  England  ;  and  the  Russian  envoy  was 
able  so  to  excite  and  direct  this  ambition  as  to  carry  on  the  designs 
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of  bis  DWD  country  bj  means  of  Feisias  anna.  Ilie  English  dommion 
lafvtuH  at  had  not  yet  passed  the  Sutlej.  The  Punjab  still  owned 
Afi>ni«tt»,  the  sway  of  Runjeet  Singh,  the  founder  of  the  Sikh 
Empire,  and  a  firgi  friend  of  England.  But  the  interposition  of  this 
power  was  not  regarded  as  a  sufficient  stifeguard  t«  British  India ;  it 
vassuppoaed  that  Afghanistan,  the  mountainous  country  lying  between 
the  Punjab  and  Persia,  was  the  really  ef&deat  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
Russian  advance  i  and  it  became  a  matter  of  paramount  poUcy  to 
secure  the  English  position  there.  The  country  at  this  time  was 
broken  ioto  three  principalities,  tlie  moat  important  of  which  was  that 
of  Cabul,  owning  the  sovereignty  of  Dost  Mohamed.  Under  the 
dynusty  of  the  Suddozyes  it  had  been  a  united  empire,  which  by  its 
threatening  power  had  caused  some  alarm  to  the  English.  At  that 
time,  under  the  rule  of  Zemann  Shidi,  it  had  reached  from  Herat  to 
Cashmere,  and  included  a  portion  of  Sindh  below  the  mountains. 
But  a  domestic  revolution  bad  removed  this  dynasty.  Zemaun  Shah 
and  his  brother,  Shah  Soojah,  had  fled  and  taken  refuge  with  the 
English.  Caahmere  and  Peshawur  had  fallen  to  the  Sikhs  ;  the 
Ameera  of  Sindh  hod  asserted  their  independence  ;  and  the  family  of 
the  Barruki^es — of  which  Futteh  Khan  was  the  founder,  and  his 
brother,  Dost  Mohamed,  the  chief  representative — niled  what  remained 
of  the  empire  in  the  two  principalities  of  Cabul  and  Oandahar,  while 
the  city  and  district  of  Herat  stiU  remnined  in  the  hands  of  a  Sud- 
dozye  prince  of  the  name  of  Kamran. 

It  was  towards  this  broken  sovereignty  that  the  eyes  both  of  Eussini 
Hirmii>ui*  sd  ^""^  "^  England  were  directed,  and  it  was  without  much 
iirKiuiuud  difficulty  that  Sinionich,  the  Russian  envoy,  persuaded 
'■"'*■  the   Persian   Shah   to   advance  against   Herat.      Herat 

commauds  the  only  pass  throng  which  a  fully  equipped  army  can 
well  advance  into  India  from  the  north-west ;  there  are  no  important 
obstacles  between  it  and  Candahar,  from  whence  through  Quetta  and 
the  Bolan  Pass  a  force  may  reach  the  plains  of  the  Indus.  It  seemed 
necessary  to  the  English  to  preserve  Herat  Yet,  aa  it  was  in  the 
hands  of  a  Suddozye  prince,  it  appeared  likely  that  Dost  Mohamed 
of  Cabul,  and  his  brothers  of  Cundahar,  might  be  easily  persuaded  to 
join  a  Persian  assault  upon  this  last  remnant  of  the  hostile  dynasty. 
To  prevent  the  realisation  of  this  possibility,  and  to  save  Herat,  was 
the  first  object  of  the  English  Government  in  India.  And  for  this 
purpose  Cupbiin  Burnea  was  sent  upon  an  embassy^ost«nsibly  com- 
mercial, but  really  of  a  politicid  character — to  the  Court  of  Dost 
Mobtimed.    At  first  the  Ameer,  a  man  ol  many  hi^h  and  noble  quali- 
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ties,  showed  every  nish  to  continue  du^e  friends  vitU  the  English  ; 
while  receiving  Bnraes  with  mach  cordiality,  he  kept  il  Busainn  agent 
who  had  appeared  in  his  country  at  arra'a-length.  But  he  demanded 
something  in  exchange  for  his  friendship.  The  restoration  of  Pi^sha- 
wur  by  the  Sikhs  -would  have  aatisfied  him,  while  his  brothers  of 
Oandahar  might  have  been  won  over  by  a  promise  of  pecuniary  aid. 
ButBumes  was  not  authorised  to  give  anything.  All  the  p^irior 
advantage  was  apparently  to  come  to  the  English  ;  and  *'?^ 
Dost  Mobamed  was  asked  to  exclude  all  foreign  agents  ttsut 
and  to  admit  an  English  resident,  while  receiving  in  ""''*"•*- 
exciiange  nothing  but  empty  promises  of  friendship.  It  was  not  to 
be  expected  that  bo  one-sided  an  amingement  could  withstand  the 
more  tangible  advantages  freely  promised  by  the  Russian  envoy.  He 
was  no  longer  excluded  from  the  Court,  and  it  became  gradually  evi- 
dent that  the  influence  of  the  English  was  on  the  wane.  Meanwhile, 
however,  the  Persian  assault  Upon  Herat  had  been  thwarted.  Aided 
by  the  skill  and  bravery  of  Major  Pottinger,  an  English  officer, 
Kamran  and  his  ministers  made  a  long  defence  ;  and  at  length  the 
formal  withdrawal  of  the  English  envoy  from  the  Court  of  the  Shah, 
and  the  appearance  of  a  amnll  force  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  induced  the 
Persians  to  raise  the  siege,  and  Herat  was  saved. 

But  although  the  main  object  of  English  diplomacy  had  been  thus 
obtained.  Lord  Auckland  and  his  advisers — not  satisfied  with  leaving 
things  alone,  and  angered  by  the  change  of  attitude  perceptible  in 
Doat  Mohamed's  conduct — determined  that  the  safety  of  India  required 
the  establishment  of  a  friendly  or  rather  a  dependent  sovereign  in 
A%hanistan,  and  saw  in  their  pensioner  the  exiled  Suddoxye  Prince, 
Shah  Soojah,  an  instrument  ready  for  their  project.  To  approach 
Afghanistan  it  was  necessary  to  secure  the  friendship  of  the  Sikhs, 
who  were,  indeed,  ready  enough  to  join  against  their  old 
enemies  ;  and  a  threefold  treaty  was  contracted  between  u  <ii 
Runjeet  Singh,  the  English,  and  Shah  Soojah  for  the  ^ 
restoration  of  the  banished  bouse.  The  expedition — which  accord- 
ing to  the  original  intention  was  to  have  been  carried  out  chiefly 
by  means  of  troops  in  the  pay  of  Shuh  Soojah  and  the  Sikhs 
— rapidly  grew  into  an  English  invasion  of  Afghanistan.  A  con- 
siderable force  was  gathered  on  the  Sikh  frontier  froui  Bengiil  ; 
a  second  army,  under  General  Keane,  was  to  come  up  from 
Knrrachee  through  Sindh.  Both  of  these  armies,  and  the  troops 
of  Shah  Soojah,  were  to  enter  the  highlands  of  Afghanistan  by  tlie 
Bolan  Pass.    As  the  Sikhs  would  not  willingly  allow  the  free  passage 
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of  our  troops  through  their  countiy,  an  additional  burden  was  laid 
upon  the  armies, — the  iodependent  Ameera  of  Sindh  hud  to  be  coerced. 
At  length,  with  much  trouble  from  the  difficultiea  of  the  country  and 
the  loss  of  the  commissamt  animals,  the  forces  were  ull  collected  under 
the  command  of  Eeane  bejMid  the  paaaes.  The  want  of  food  per- 
mitted  of  no  delay  \  the  army  pushed  oa  to  Gandahar.  Shah  Soojah 
was  declared  Monarch  of  the  southern  Principality.  Thence  the 
troops  moved  rapidly  onwards  towards  the  more  important  and  diffi- 
cult conquest  of  Cabul.  Ghuznee,  a  fortress  of  great  Etrength,  lay  in 
the  way.  In  their  hasty  movements  the  English  had  left  their  bat- 
tering train  behind,  but  the  gates  of  the  fortress  were  blown  in  with 
gunpowder,  and  by  a  brilliant  feat  of  arms  the  fortress  was  stormed. 
Nor  did  the  English  army  encounter  any  important  resistance 
subsequently.  Dost  Mohamed  found  his  followers  deserting  hiin, 
and  withdrew  northwards  into  the  mountains  of  the  Hindoo  Koosh. 
With  all  the  splendour  that  could  be  collected,  Shah  Soojah  wa« 
brought  back  to  his  throne  in  the  Bala  Hissar,  the  fortress  Palace 
ofCabuL 

Regardless  of  the  wishes  of  a  people,  in  the  fond  belief  that  there 
ApTumi  was  no  feeling  of  nationality  among  the  Afghans,  and 

"""^  forgetful  of  the  religious  horror  likely  to  be  excited  by 

a  king  whose  power  rested  upon  infidel  bayonets,  the  English  had 
succeeded  in  placing  their  nominee  on  the  throne.  For  the  moment 
the  policy  seemed  thoroughly  successful.  The  English  Ministry  could 
feel  that  a  fresh  check  had  been  placed  upon  its  Russian  rival,  and 
no  one  dreamt  of  the  terrible  retribution  that  was  in  store  for  the 
unjust  violence  done  to  the  feelings  of  a  people.  Yet  even  now,  far- 
sighted  statesmen  (such  as  the  Duke  of  Wellington)  were  pointing 
out  that  the  difficulty  of  England  would  only  begin  when  the  military 
operations  ceaaed.  Their  success  seemed  complete,  when,  as  a  con- 
sequence of  some  operations  in  the  mountainous  country  to  the  north. 
Dost  Mohamed  thought  it  prudent  to  surrender  himself  to'  the 
DoitiUunM  English  envoy.  Sir  WiUiam  Macnaghten,  and  to  with- 
^ij*""*"  draw  with  his  family  to  the  English  provinces  of  Hin- 
»>i.  11,  IMS.  doBtaa  He  was  there  well  received  and  treated  with 
liberality  ;  for,  as  both  the  Governor-General  and  his  chief  adviser 
Macn^hten  felt,  he  had  not  in  fact  in  any  way  offended  us,  but 
had  fallen  a  victim  to  our  policy. 

It  was  in  the  full  belief  that  their  policy  in  India  had  been  crowned 
with  permanent  success  that  the  Whig  Ministers  withdrew  from 
office,  leaving  their  successors  to  encounter  the  terrible  results  to 
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which  it  led.  For  while  the  English  officials  were  Ijliodly  oongratu- 
kting  themselveB  upon  the  happj  completion  of  their  enterprise,  to 
so  observant  eje  signs  of  approaching  difficulty  were  on  all  aides 
Tisible.  When  the  character  ni  the  A^han  people  ia  remembered,  it 
must  be  seen  that  it  could  scarcely  be  otherwise.  The  mixed  populu- 
lion  was  not  only  of  different  races,  but  was  broken  up,  y,^,^„aj„„ 
as  highland  countries  frequently  are,  among  various  tribes  at  th*  ii(Uih 
with  conflicting  interests.  The  removal  of  the  strong  ■'•''*^ 
rale  of  the  Bamikzyeg  opened  a  door  for  undefined  hopes  to  many  of 
the  other  families  and  tiibes.  The  whole  country  was  full  of  intrigues 
and  of  diplomatic  bargaining,  carried  on  by  the  English  political 
agenta  with  the  various  chiefs  and  leaders.  But  they  soon  found 
that  the  hopes  excited  by  these  negotiations  were  illusory.  The 
oUowances  for  which  they  had  bargained  were  reduced,  for  the  English 
envoy  began  to  be  disquieted  at  the  vaat  expenses  of  the  Government. 
They  did  not  find  that  they  derived  any  advantages  from  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  new  puppet  King,  Soojah  DowLih ;  and  every 
Mahomedan,  even  the  very  king  himself,  felt  disgraced  at  the  pre- 
dominance of  the  English  infidels.  But  aa  no  actual  insurrection 
broke  out,  Macnaghten,  a  man  of  sanguine  temperament  and  anxious 
to  believe  what  he  wished,  in  spite  of  unmistakable  warnings  as  to 
the  real  feeling  of  the  people,  clung  with  almost  angry  vehemence  to 
the  persuasion  that  all  was  going  well,  and  that  the  new  King  had  a 
real  hold  upon  the  people's  affection.  So  completely  had  ho  deceived 
himself  on  this  point,  that  he  had  decided  to  send  back  a  portion  of 
the  English  army,  under  General  Sale,  into  Hindostan.  He  even 
intended  to  accompany  it  liimself  to  enjoy  the  peaceful  post  of 
Governor  of  Bombay,  with  which  bis  successful  policy  had  been 
rewarded.  His  place  was  to  be  taken  by  Sir  Alexander  Burnes, 
whose  view  of  the  troubled  condition  of  the  country  underlying  the 
comparative  calm  of  the  surface  was  much  truer  than  that  of  Mac- 
n^hten,  but  who,  perhaps  from  that  very  fact,  was  far  less  popular 
among  the  chiefs.  The  army  which  was  to  remain  at  Candahar  was 
under  the  command  of  General  Nott,  an  able  and  decided  if  some- 
what irascible  man.  But  General  Elphinstone,  the  commander  of 
the  troops  at  Cabul,  was  of  quite  a  different  stamp.  He  was  much 
respected  and  liked  for  his  honourable  character  and  social  qualities, 
but  was  advanced  in  years,  a  confirmed  invalid,  and  wholly  wanting 
in  the  vigour  and  decision  which  his  critical  position  was  likely  to 
require. 

The  fool's  paradise  with  which  the  English  Envoy  had  surrounded 
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himself  was  rudely  destroyed.  He  had  peisuaded  himself  that  the 
frequently  recurring  disturbances,  and  especially  the  insurrection  of  the 
oitwukiiithi  Ghilzyes  between  Cabul  and  Jellalabad,  were  mere  local 
'''*"""'™-  outbreaks.  But  in  fuct  a  great  conspiracy  was  on  foot  in 
which  the  chiefs  of  nearly  every  important  tribe  in  the  country  were 
implicated.  On  the  evening  of  the  1st  of  November  a  meeting  of  the 
chieb  was  held,  and  it  was  decided  that  an  immediate  attack  should 
be  made  on  the  house  of  Sir  Alexander  Bumes.  The  following 
morning  an  angry  crowd  of  assailajits  stormed  the  houses  of  Sir 
Alexander  Burnes  and  Captain  Johnson,  murdering  the 
A.imiia.  inmates,  and  rifling  the  treasure-chests  belonging  to 
""■ ''  ""■■  Soojah  Dowlai's  army.  Soon  the  whole  city  was  in  wild 
insurrection.  The  evidence  is  pearly  irresistible  that  a  little  decision 
and  rapidity  of  action  on  the  part  of  the  military  would  hare  at  once 
crushed  the  outbreak.  But  although  the  attock  on  Bunies's  bouse 
was  known,  no  troops  were  sent  to  his  assistance.  Indeed,  that 
unbroken  course  of  folly  and  niisman^^ment  which  marked  the  con- 
duct of  our  military  affairs  throughout  this  crisis  had  abeady  begun. 
Instead  of  occupying  the  fortress  of  the  Bala  Hissar,  where  the  army 
would  have  been  in  comparative  security,  Elphinstone  had  placed  his 
troops  in  cantonments  far  too  eitenaive  to  be  properly  defended,  sur- 
rouoded  by  an  entrenchment  of  the  most  inaigniflcant  character,  com- 
manded on  almost  all  sides  by  higher  ground.  To  complete  the  unfitness 
of  the  position,  the  commissariat  supplies  were  not  stored  within  the 
cantonments,  hut  were  placed  inaniaolatedfort  at  some  little  distance. 
An  ill-sustained  and  futile  assault  was  made  upon  the  town  on  the  3d 
of  November,  but  from  that  time  onwards  the  British  troops  lay  with 
incomprehensible  supineness  awaiting  their  fate  in  their  defenceless 
position.  The  commissariat  fort  soon  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy 
and  rendered  their  situation  still  more  deplorable.  Some  flashes  of 
bravery  now  and  then  lighted  up  the  sombre  scene  of  helpless  mis- 
fortune, and  served  to  show  that  destruction  might  even  yet  have 
been  averted  by  a  little  firmness.  The  energy  of  individual  officers 
in  securing  food  repaired  to  some  extent  the  terrible  loss  of  the 
commissariat  fort. 

But  the  commander  had  already  b^un  to  despair,  and  before  many 
days  hod  passed  he  was  thinking  of  making  terms  with  the  enemy. 
Macnagbteu  had  no  course  open  to  him  under  such  circumstances  but 
to  adopt  the  suggestion  of  the  general,  and  attempt  as  well  as  he  could 
by  bribes,  cajolery,  and  intrigue,  to  divide  the  chiefs  and  secure  n  safe 
retreat  for  the  English.    Akbar  Khan,  the  eon  of  Dost  Mohamad, 
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though  not  present  at  the  beginning  of  the  insurrection,  had  arrived 
from  the  northern  mountains,  and  at  once  aaserted  a.  pre-  ii,p,ti.ii<m> 
dominant  influence  in  the  insurgent  councils.  "With  him  <"»««*■ 
and  with  the  other  inaui^ent  chiefs  Macnaghten  entered  into  an 
arrangement  hj  which  he  promised  to  withdraw  the  English  entirely 
from  the  country  if  a  safe  passage  were  secured  for  the  army  through 
the  passes.  But  not  unnaturally  he  felt  bitterly  the  want  of  energy 
displayed  by  the  military  commanders,  of  whom  he  allowed  himself 
to  speak  as  "despicable  cowards."  It  was  only  after  many  suggestions 
of  a  bolder  and  more  worthy  line  of  conduct  that  he  had  brought 
himself  to  treat ;  and  the  blow  to  his  self-respect  in  the  total  and 
diegraceful  anniliilittion  of  a  line  of  policy  of  which  he  had  been  the 
chief  author  appears  to  hare  made  him  almost  reckless.  While 
ostensibly  treating  with  the  Barrakzye  chiefs,  be  intrigued  on  all  sides 
with  the  rivsJ  tribes.  His  double  dealing  was  taken  advantage  of  by 
Akbar  Khan.  He  sent  messengera  to  Macnaghten  proposing  that  the 
English  shonld  make  a  separate  treaty  with  himself  and  y„rf„^ 
support  him  with  their  troops  in  an  assault  upon  some  of  his  ' 
livids.  The  proposition  was  a  mere  trap,  and  the  envoy 
fell  into  it.  Ordering  troops  to  be  got  ready,  he  hurried  to  a  meeting 
with  Akbar  to  complete  the  arrangement.  There  he  found  himself  in 
the  presence  of  the  brother  and  relatives  of  the  very  men  against  whom 
he  was  plotting,  and  was  seized  and  murdered  by  Akbar's  own  hand. 
Still  the  Qenentl  thought  of  nothing  but  surrender.  The  negotia- 
tions were  entrusted  to  Major  Pottinger.  The  terms  of  the  chie& 
gradually  rose,  and  at  length  with  much  confusion  the  wretched  army 
marched  out  of  the  cantonments,  leaving  behind  nearly  all  the 
caanon  and  superfluous  military  stores.  An  Afghan  escort  to  secure 
the  B^ety  of  the  troops  on  their  perilous  journey  bad  been  promised, 
but  the  promise  was  not  kept.  The  horrors  of  the  retreat  j,„^j  ^„^ 
form  one  of  the  darkest  passages  in  English  military  tutiir 
history.  In  bitter  cold  and  snow,  which  toot  all  life  out  "■  ' 
of  the  wretched  Sepoys,  without  proper  clothing  or  shelter,  and  ham- 
pered by  a  disorderly  mass  of  thousands  of  camp-followers,  the  army 
entered  tlie  terrible  defiles  which  lie  between  Cabul  and  Jellolabad^ 
Whether  Akbar  Khan  could,  had  he  wished  it,  have  restrained  bis 
fanatical  followers  is  uncertain.  As  a  fact  the  retiring  crowd — it  can 
scarcely  be  called  an  army — was  a  mere  unresisting  prey  to  the  assaults 
of  the  mountaineers.  Constant  communication  was  kept  up  with 
Akbar ;  on  the  third  day  all  the  ladies  and  children  with  the  married 
men  were  placed  in  his  hands,  and  finally  even  the  two  generals  gave 
themselves  up  as  hostages,  always- in  the  hope  that  the  remnant  of  the 
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anny  might  be  allowed  to  escape.  All  humiliationa  were  in  Tain.  Of 
the  vhole  retrentiog  mass,  consisting  of  4,500  troops,  and  12,000  camp 
followers,  one  single  man  aurvived  to  reach  Jellakbad,  on  the  13th  of 
January.  He  there  found  safety,  foi  Sir  Bobert  Sale  bad  refused  to 
obey  the  order  to  trithdiaw  which  Macnaght«R  had  sent  him  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  negotiations.  The  little  garrison  had  re-established  the 
fortifications  and  defended  themselves  against  the  enemy  which  had 
crowded  round  them.  They  thus  still  occupied  an  «dTanc«d  position  of 
ooaioctitiki  incalcnbblevalue  inviewofthe  return  of  theEnglishforces 
^^rt!^°ud  frotuCabul,  Similarly,  at  Cand&har  in  the  south.  General 
0MJ»»»r-  Nott  had  kept  a  firm  hold  of  his  position.  He  too  had  dis- 
regarded the  order  sent  him  to  withdraw,  and  in  spite  of  the  insurrec- 
tion which  was  spreading  all  around  him,  and  in  BpitA  of  the  failure  of 
Brigadier  England  Xa  relieve  him,  had  resolutely  maintained  his  ground. 
It  remained  to  the  Supreme  Government  of  India  to  decide  to  what 
.uoUud'i  u^  these  advanced  forces  should  he  put,  whether  there 
'°"°''  should  be  a  complete  and  instant  withdrawal — a  dis- 

astrous confession  of  the  folly  and  impotence  of  the  late  attempt  to 
establish  English  influence  at  Cabul^or  a  freeh  expedition,  not 
indeed  with  the  intention  of  carrying  out  the  former  policy  which 
was  now  condemned  on  ail  sides,  hut  to  vindicate  the  honour  of  the 
Xkiglish  arms,  and  to  re-estahliah  that  prestige  on  which  our  position 
in  the  East  so  largely  depended.  The  moment  was  particnliU'ly 
critical ;  a  change  of  Ministry  had  taken  place  at  home,  and  a  change 
of  governors  at  Calcutta.  Lord  Auckland  had  been  succeeded  by 
Lord  EUenborougL  But  before  the  arrival  of  the  new  governor  it 
was  upon  Lord  Auckland  that  the  responsibility  of  acting  still  rested. 
Feeling  that  the  new  Ministry  disapproved  of  the  policy  he  had 
puiBued,  aud  of  which  he  himself  now  repented,  and  honestly  deuroiis 
to  do  nothing  which  might  compromise  the  action  of  his  successor, 
the  Governor-General  acted  almost  of  necessity  without  decision  or 
vigour.  On  the  receipt  of  the  news  of  the  revolt  and  of  the  difficulciea 
of  the  Cabul  force,  he  began  to  think  of  nothing  short  of  aa  entire 
withdrawid  from  Afghanistan.  The  terrible  tidings  of  the  massacre 
in  the  passes  roused  him  for  a  moment,  and  induced  him  to  write  a 
general  ordet  which  spoke  of  the  necessity  of  chastisement  and 
reconquest ;  but  almost  immediately  after  he  seems  to  have  fallen 
hack  to  his  old  despairing  view  that  the  most  that  could  be  done  was 
to  bring  off  the  garrisons  and  concentrate  the  force  on  the  Indian  side 
of  the  passes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Peahawur.  The  Commander- 
in-Chief,  Sir  Jasper  Nicbolla,  went  even  further  in  his  views  with 
r^ard  to  (he  necessity  of  withdrawal    He  had  disliked  the  expeditioa 
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froiu  the  fint;  and  trembled  for  the  safety  of  our  Indian  Frovmceii  if 
farther  denuded  of  aoldierj.  Neither  of  the  chief  authorities  appeon 
to  hare  puticipated  in  the  general  feeling  of  the  more  active  and  ex- 
perienced members  of  the  Civil  and  Political  Service,  that  our  position 
in  India  was  more  liketj  to  be  jeopardised  by  a  disBstrous  confession 
of  weakness  in  Afghanistan  than  by  anything  else. 

The  eager  efforts  of  the  local  administration,  and  the  QoTernor- 
Gieneral'a  vish  that  an  army  of  some  strength  should  be  ^^ 
collected  at  Peebawur,  woriied  together  at  all  events  bo  rohnn. 
&r,  that  troops  began  to  assemble  in  that  neighbourhood,  '''^  '***' 
and  that  an  able  and  steady  officer,  General  George  Pollock,  was 
placed  in  command.  It  was  not  however  till  the  6th  of  Februaiy  that 
the  new  general  took  over  his  command.  Already,  before  that  time,  an 
inefficient  and  disastrous  attempt  had  been  nude,  under  Brigadier 
Wild,  to  foroe  the  Khyber  Pass ;  and  it  was  to  an  anny  thoroughly 
dispirited,  robbed  of  nearly  half  its  numbers  by  sickness,  and  tied  to 
Sikh  allies  on  the  verge  of  mutiny,  Uiat  Pollock  came.  To  move  at  once 
was  out  of  the  question.  Eager  as  he  must  have  been  to  push  on  to  re- 
store the  honour  of  English  arms,  and  to  save  the  hard-pressed  garrison 
which,  under  Sir  Bobert  Sale,  was  making  so  gallant  a  resistance  at 
Jellalabad,  Pollock  had  lirmness  enough  to  resist  all  temptations  and  all 
pressure  till  he  had  reetored  the  temper  and  health  of  his  army,  and 
received  reinfonsementa  auf&cient  to  make  its  success  tolerably  certain. 
It  was  not  till  the  b^inning  of  April  that  he  fell  justified  in  moving. 

Meanwhile,  ever  since  the  15th  of  November  1841,  Sir  Robert  Sale 
had  been  holding  his  own  in  Jellalabad.  The  history  of  g^,  la 
the  riege  shows  a  succession  of  momentous  decisions,  an  J«i'»i»*^ 
unbroken  courae  of  energetio  and  successful  action.  In  the  first  place 
it  was  decided — and  the  propriety  of  this  is,  perhaps,  alone  open  to 
question — that  it  was  impossible  to  advance  with  success  to  the  rescue 
of  the  Cabul  troops.  It  was  then  determined  to  occupy  the  whole  of 
the  town,  and  not  the  citadel  only,  though  the  walls  were  almost  use- 
less, and  built  in  among  houses  and  enclosures  affording  abundance  of 
shelter  to  an  attacking  force.  The  firstworkwas  to  clear  and  remodel 
the  defences.  The  work  was  almost  completed  when  a  terrible  earth- 
quake demolished  a  large  portion  of  it,  and  it  hod  to  be  done  all  over 
w^XD,  More  than  a  hundred  shocks  are  said  to  have  been  felt  during 
the  winter.  But  after  the  position  had  been  secured,  there  arose  the 
still  m.ore  difiicult  question  as  to  whether  the  orders  received  from 
Macn^hten  to  withdraw  were  to  be  obeyed  or  not.  After  long  and 
stormy  discussions,  and  almost  in  spite  of  the  general's  own  wishes, 
the  bolder  counsel  prevailed,  and  on  the  26th  of  January  the  great 
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decision  was  tUTived  at  that  the  town  should  be  held.  The  aniuxhf  pre- 
vailing in  Cabul,  the  innrder  of  Shah  Soojah  (April  5),  uid  the  political 
necesaitiea  of  the  time  no  doubt  somewhat  Blackened  the  efforts  dL 
Akbar  against  the  town.  Tho  garrison  became  more  and  more  coO' 
fident ;  euccessful  skirmishes,  sorties,  and  foraging  expeditions  kept 
up  their  spirits  and  supplied  their  commissariat ;  And  when — as 
Pollock  still  delajed,  and  nimonrs  were  spread  that  his  efforts  were 
unsuccessful — in  the  beginning  of  April  Akbar  Khan  came  down  upon 
the  town  in  force,  the  garrison  found  itaelf  strong  enough  to  act  with- 
out assistance,  and  to  fight  and  win  a  pitched  battle  with  its  asa^ants. 
It  was  no  beaten  and  starving  remnant,  bat  a  well-supplied,  Tictorious, 
and  confident  bod;  of  troops,  that  welcomed  the  arriiTal  of  General 
Pollock.  Bj  soldierly  airangements,  by  occupying  the  heights  on 
either  side,  and  thus  turning  the  flank  of  anj  important  oppontion,  he 
had  forced  his  way  through  the  dangerous  passes,  and  on  the  16th 
of  April  joined  hands  with  Sale. 

Difficulties  of  the  same  character  as  those  which  Sale  had  encoun- 
HMt  It  tered  had  come  upon  Nott  at  Candahar.    Aronnd  that 

"■"***"■  town  also  the  insurgents  had  swarmed.     Nott  also  had 

thought  of  assisting  the  Cabul  array,  he  had  eren  despatched  a  force 
is  November  for  its  relief  under  Colonel  Maclaren.  But  probably,  even 
when  despatching  it,  he  was  conscious  that  it  conld  be  of  no  use ;  the 
advance  was  not  very  warmly  pressed,  and  Maclaren  returned.  General 
Nott  too  had  received  orders  to  withdraw  and  had  refused  to  comply. 
In  Jiuinary  he  hnd  won  a  victory  over  the  insurgents  ;  in  March  he  had 
led  out  his  army  again,  leaving  as  he  believed  the  city  in  safety  behind 
him  ;  but  the  enemy  slipped  round  hisflRnk,Bndadeq)erateattack  was 
made  upon  the  Herat  gate  of  the  city.  It  was  however  unsUccessfnl, 
and  Nott  on  hie  return  was  able  thoroughly  to  secure  his  position.  To 
the  Candahar  garrison  too  reinforcements  had  been  sent  from  Qnetta 
only  to  be  beaten  back,  while  tho  capture  of  Ghuznee  (March  6),  the 
surrender  of  the  oflicers,  and  the  general  massacre  of  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  Pritish  troops  which  had  garrisoned  the  place,  formed  a  sort  of 
counterpart  to  the  horrors  of  the  retreat  from  Cabnl. 

It  still  remained  to  be  decided  by  the  new  Govemor-Oeneral  whether 
n>  In  '^^  garrisons  of  Cundahar  and  Jellalabod,  now  that  their 

J^™  safety  was  secured,  were  to  be  merely  withdrawn  from 

nuntknnfk  Afghanistan  or  to  be  previously  nsed  in  some  forward 
°'^^  movement.      Lord   Ellenborongh    had   come    out  with 

peaceful  intentions.  Left  to  himself  he  would  probably  have  merely 
withdrawn  the  troops,  but  the  feeling  of  the  English  in  Iudi]i,  roused 
especially  by  the  recollection  that  many  officers  and  ladies  were  still 
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capbiTes  in  the  hands  of  Atbar  Khan,  was  too  strong  for  him.  He 
hit  upon  the  somewhat  strange  plsn  of  adhering  to  liis  determination 
to  withdraw  the  troops,  but  instructing  them  to  retire  through  Cabul. 
He  also  thought  it  wise  to  direct  General  Nott  on  his  approach  to 
Ghuznee  to  take  from  the  reputed  tomb  of  Sulten  Mahmoud  the  gates 
of  Sonmuuth,  or  what  were  traditiouallj  so  considered,  which  that 
conqueror  had  carried  off  from  India  about  the  year  1030,  and  to  bring 
them  back  with  him  aa  a  trophy.  These  arrangements  were  followed 
out,  and  in  the  earlier  part  of  August  General  Nott  left  Candahar. 
About  a  week  later  Pollock,  having  with  some  difficulty  opened  cor- 
respondence with  Candahar,  and  being  assured  of  the  00-operation  of 
the  army  there,  set  out  from  Jellalabad.  The  two  armies  were  thus 
at  once  mariug  upon  Cabul.  Both  of  them  encountered  resistance. 
On  the  south-west  Ghuznee  was  indeed  evacuated  in  the  night ;  but 
between  that  town  and  Cabul  the  Pass  of  Mydan  was  occupied,  and 
bravely  defended  bj  two  of  the  Afghan  chiefs ;  and  the  resistance 
would  probably  have  been  even  more  severe  had  not  news  been  biou^t 
that  Pollock  on  the  other  aide  had  won  a  great  victory  over  Akbar  at 
Tezeen.  The  difficulties  of  the  approach  to  Cabul  from  the  east  are 
veiy  great.  The  gorges  among  the  hills  which  have  to  be  passed  are 
in  aome  places  not  more  than  &om  six  to  ten  feet  broad.  The  road, 
just  beyond  the  valley  of  Tezeen,  croEses  seven  ridges  known  as  the 
Hnft  dotal,  to  the  left  of  the  pass.  In  the  valley  of  Tezeen,  before 
enteringnpon  this  passage,  Akbar  Ehau  having  occupied  |,eeu,(^ 
the  heights  gave  battle  to  the  English.  The  greater  "^»* 
part  of  the  day  the  battle  c<»)tinued  ;  but  at  length  the  itp.  u  u4  it, 
Hnft  Cotal  was  surmounted,  and  the  enemy  entirely  ****" 
routed.  The  success  was  dedsive  ;  and  when  the  Canduhar  troops 
arrived  at  Cabul  on  the  17th,  they  found  Pollock  already  encamped 
upon  the  race-conrse  A  part  of  the  long  time  during  which  Pollock 
bad  been  obliged  to  delay  at  Jellalabad  had  been  employed  in  negotifl' 
tions  for  the  release  of  the  prisoners,  those  ladies  and  officers  who  had 
been  surrendered  upon  the  retreat  from  CabuL  They  had  been  on 
the  whole  well  treated.  Moved  about  from  fort  to  fort,  they  had 
lately  been  residing  with  some  comfort  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  Cabul.  The  negotiations  for  their  liberation  bad  however 
^liled ;  and  before  Akbar  had  advanced  to  Tezeen  he  had  hurried 
them  away  to  the  mountain  district  of  Bamean,  with  the  intention  of 
placing  them  for  security  among  the  Uabegs  of  the 
Afghan  frontier.  To  rescue  them  vras  the  first  duty  priumm. 
of  the  English  upon  their  success.  Sir  Richmond  ""''■ "' 
Shakespear,  with  a  detachment  of  irregular  hoise,  was  despatched  at 
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once  to  Bamean,  followed  by  a,  more  regularly  oi^aniBed  detachment 
Id  anpport,  the  comraiuid  of  which  was  given  to  Sir  Robert  Sale,  whose 
wife  was  among  the  priaonera.  Sh^eape«i  had  not  to  go  to  Bamean. 
The  prisoners  had  effected  their  own  escape,  and  met  him  on  his  way. 
They  had  succeeded  iu  pundiasiog  the  friendship  of  the  leader  of  their 
escort,  who  with  his  followers  deserted  the  national  cause,  and  was 
accompanying  them  to  Cabul  when  Shakevpear  met  them. 

It  remained  for  the  English  generals,  according  to  the  instmctioos 
from  the  Governor-General,  to  leave  some  mark  of  their  power 
in  A^hanUtan.  A  force  nnder  M'Caskill  was  pushed  up  nortb- 
wards,  where  there  seemed  a  chance  of  some  farther  oppoeiUon. 
The  town  of  Istaliff  was  taken  and  partly  destroyed,  and  a  good  deal 
of  destruction  wrought,  especially  among  the  fruit-treea.  In  Cabal 
itself  the  great  bazaar,  the  chief  architectural  monument  of  the  place, 
was  blown  up  with  gunpowder,  and — though  without  sanction  from  the 
generals — the  soldiery,  naturally  excited  by  the  signs  of  the  lat«  terrible 
catastrophe  which  they  frequently  encountered,  did  much  damage  to 
the  city.  Upon  the  whole  however  considering  the  provocation  the 
amount  of  destruction  whether  in  Oabul  it<elf  or  upon  the  inarch 
was  not  very  great  According  to  the  policy  which  Lrad  Ell«iborangh 
was  adopting  the  armies  had  now  only  to  withdraw,  and 
a  short  time  saw  them  clear  of  the  dangerous  passes  and 
*"" ""  safely  collected  in  the  plains  below.    The  policy  of  the 

late  govemoT-geneml  was  acknowledged  to  have  been  wholly  wrong ; 
Afghanistan  was  left  to  itself,  free  to  choose  its  own  governor,  and  as 
■MnDiDHi  a  necessary  consequence  Dost  Mahomed  was  liberated 
Jl^^*"*  from  India,  and  before  long  found  means  to  seat  himself 
lit,  UM  afresh  upon  the  throne  of  Cabul.    Lord  Ellenboion^ 

who  seems  to  have  had  a  turn  for  tbeatricid  ceremonies,  received  the 
returning  armies  at  a  splendid  meeting  at  Ferozepore,  and  issued  » 
bombastic  address,  entrusting  the  gates  of  Sonwauth  to  the  chiefs  of 
SiAind  in  what  the  Duke  of  Wellington  stigmatised  as  a  "  song  of 
triumph."  "Brothers  and  friends,"  he  said,  "the  insult  of  eight 
hundred  years  is  at  length  avenged,  the  gates  of  the  temple  of  Som- 
nauth,  so  long  the  memorial  of  your  humiliation,  are  become  the 
proudest  record  of  your  national  glory,  the  proof  of  your  superiority 
In  arms  over  the  nations  beyond  the  Indns."  He  did  not  see 
that  in  speaking  of  his  friends  and  brothers  he  was  addressing 
Mahomedans  and  Hindoos  alike ;  that  to  the  Mahomedans  the 
restoration  of  the  gates  was  an  open  insult,  and  that  the  polluted 
trophies  of  a  Mahomedan  temple  were  of  little  or  no  value  to  the 
Hiitdoos.    The  address  served  only  to  cover  the  Oovemo^General 
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with  ridicule.    Yet  on  the  whole  the  right  thing  had  been  done,  and 
the  attempt  at  direct  influence  in  Afghanistan,  which  could  scarcely 
lead  to  anything  except  either  disaster  or  annexation,  wa« 
given  up.    The  sounder  view  that  the  cultivation  of  Aitkuwu. 
the  friendship  of  the  native  rulers  fonned  the  surest  "••-••**- 
means  of  preserving  the  difficult  and  mountainous  territory  aa  an  intec- 
vening  obstacle  between  the  Russian  and  English  empires  was  hence- 
forward for  many  years  accepted.     At  the  same  time  the  late  military 
operations,  though  they  had  no  doubt  rendered  the  securing  of  that 
ftiendship  a  work  of  time,  had  vindicated  the  superiority  of  our  arms. 

The  third  point  on  which  Lord  Palmerston  had  congratolated  him- 
self was  the  capture  of  Chusan.  Though  the  aSiiirs  of  China  can 
scarcely  be  reckoned  as  a  part  of  his  general  policy,  they  were  closely 
connected  with  that  exaggerated  view  of  the  importance  of  English 
interests  which  is  its  cliief  characteristic.  It  may  be  an 
open  question  how  far  a  nation  has  a  right  to  close  its 
doors  gainst  all  strangers,  and  to  deprive  both  itself  and  the  world  of 
the  advantages  of  commercial  intercourse.  It  is  not  perhaps  to  be 
expected  that  a  great  cifiliseff  nation  will  calmly  put  up  with  a  self- 
complacent  assertion  of  superiority  on  the  part  of  a  people  whom  it  re- 
gards as  half  barbaric.  Yet,  in  spite  of  every  protest,  in  spite  of  every 
form  of  local  and  municipal  opposition,  to  force  a  people  toaccept  and 
purchase  largely  a  noxious  and  poisonous  drug,  from  the  miserable 
eflects  of  which  the  government  is  anxious  to  preserve  its  subjects,  can 
scarcely  be  defended  even  by  the  plea,  of  British  interests.  Yet  such 
appears  to  have  been  the  conduct  of  the  English  government  in  what 
is  known  as  the  opium  war.  Unfortunately  in  the  course  of  the  dis- 
pute the  Chinese  put  themselves  in  the  wrong.  The  insulting  Ian- 
gonge  and  high-handed  conduct  of  their  officials  afforded  plausible 
gTx>und  for  the  prosecution  of  a  quarrel  in  itself  unjustifiable,  and  the 
original  cause  of  dispute  was  hidden  under  the  secondary  questions 
which  arose  from  it. 

The  consistent  policy  of  China  was  one  of  isolation.  Had  it  been 
possible  it  would  have  avoided  even  mercantile  intercourse  with  the 
outside  world  ;  against  the  establishment  of  diplomatic  relations  with 
foreign  powers  it  stead^tly  set  its  face.  It  had  found  it  impossible 
entirely  to  exclude  commerce  ;  and  trade  had  sprung  up  chiefly  in  the 
hands  of  a  body  of  foreign  traders  in  Canton,  known  as  the  Hong 
merchants.  Entrance  to  the  city  itself  was  forbidden,  except  to  a  few 
licensed  traders  occupying  factories  ;  it  was  in  the  estuary  of  the  river 
that  the  foreign  ships  lay  ;  the  forts  of  the  Bocca  Tigris  or  Bogiie 
guarded  the  approaches  to  the  city.     Up  to  1834  the  English  shaia  ot 
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thia  restricted  oommerca  had  been  in  the  bands  of  the  East  India 
OHfUaritt  Comp&nj,  and  side  by  Eide  with  the  legitimate  trade 
*">'**'  had  arisen  aconsiderable  traffic  in  opium,  the  importutlon 

of  which  was  forbidden  by  the  Chinese  Government.  In  the  huids 
of  a  lai^  and  responsible  corporation  auch  as  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, both  the  legitimate  and  illegitimate  trade  had  been  kept  under 
reasonable  management.  But  when  the  destmction  of  ita  monopoly 
induced  the  Company  to  withdraw  altogether  from  the  Chinese  trade, 
and  when,  in  the  hands  of  individual  speculators,  opium  Bmuggling 
Urgely  increased,  the  English  Government  thought  it  necessary  to  ap- 
point official  superintendents  to  regulate  the  commerce,  and  if  possible 
to  put  some  check  upon  the  contraband  trade.  That  these  aaperint«n- 
denta  were  the  agents  of  a  foreign  government  was  however  sufficient 
to  set  the  Chinese  authorities  against  tham,  and  they  wero  subjected 
to  treatment  to  which  the  repreaentatives  of  a  great  power  could 
scarcely  submit.  Anangementa  for  the  admission  of  legitimate  busi- 
ness, and  for  the  exclusion  or  regulation  of  illicit  trade  became  im- 
possible. The  Chinese  adopted  therefore  the  summaiy  method  of 
entirely  closing  all  trade  with  England.  This  produced  the  first 
collision  between  the  nations.  Lord  Napiei,  the  superintendent, 
summoned  a  naval  force  to  his  aid,  silenced  the  Bogue  forts,  and 
compelled  the  government  of  Cauton  to  consent  to  the  re-establishment 
of  commercial  relations.  For  several  years  matters  continued  in  a 
dangerous  and  unsettled  state.  The  Chinese,  insisting  that  the 
direction  of  the  English  trade  should  be  entrusted  to  a  superintendent 
laanm^  who  should  not  be  aGovemment  official,  encountered  the 
Brtua  equally  firm  deteTmination  of  the  English  Government 

'"*'  to  be  recognised,  and  to  refuse  any  negotiations  except 

through  theii  proper  representatives.  Almost  as  a  matter  of  couise 
things  went  from  bad  to  woise.  The  opium  smuggling  increased  ;  it 
b^an  to  extend  along  the  coast  of  China ;  it  found  its  way  up  the 
Cukton  river  itself.  The  English  Government  with  culpable  ne^igence 
took  no  notice  of  the  rising  difficulties,  till  in  July  1838  it  became 
necessary  again  to  send  two  English  ships  to  the  river,  and  again  to 
demand  satisfaction  &om  the  Canton  mandarins. 

At  length  the  Chinese  Government,  alarmed  perhaps  by  the  drain 
of  silver  which  the  opium  trade  was  creating,  and  not  unnaturaUy 
much  irritated  at  the  unrestrained  inftaction  of  their  revenue  lawa, 
detennined  upon  strong  measures.  A  Chinese  commissioner  of  the 
name  of  Lin  was  appointed,  and  armed  with  full  powers  for  the 
suppression  of  smuggling.  He  acted  with  vigour,  and  demanded  that 
En^ish  traders  should  enter  into  a  bond,  pledging  them  under 
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penalty  of  forfeiture  of  goods  and  eTen  of  death  that  thej  would  not 
henceforth  import  opium.  He  insisted  hy  a  show  of  force  (to  which 
Captain  Biliott,  the  superintendent,  was  obliged  for  the  time  to  yield) 
upon  the  surrender  and  destruction  of  all  the  opium,  amounting  to 
upwards  of  20,000  chests,  at  that  time  on  board  the  Bhipa  in  the 
river.  But  Captun  Elliot  seems  to  have  arriTed  at  the  conclusion 
that  it  WB£  inconsistent  witb  the  position  of  England  and  destnictive 
of  the  entire  trade  with  China  to  put  up  witli  snch  violent  treotmeDt. 
He  summoned  to  his  aid  a  considerable  fleet  from  India,  oicbrukir 
Before  its  arrival  fresh  causes  of  dispute  had  arisen.  A  **■  "'■ 
ChinesB  fleet  had  been  roughly  handled  by  two  English  frigates  ;  an 
English  vessel  called  "  The  Black  Joke  "  had  been  taken  and  destroyed 
by  Chinese  pirates;  a  Chinaman  had  been  murdered  in  a  scufBe  at 
Macao ;  the  murderer,  when  demanded  by  the  Chinese  authorities,  had 
been  refused-  and  just  as  the  English  squadron  b^an  to  arrive  a  for- 
midable effort  was  made  to  bum  all  the  English  shipping  in  the  river 
bj  means  of  fire-shipo.  The  conDtrles  had  practically  drifted  into  war. 
GommodoTe  Brewer  upon  his  arrival  declared  Canton  in  a  state  of  block- 
ade, but  thinking  that  the  power  of  England  would  be  more  effectually 
displayed  by  larger  operations  passed  northward  and  inflicted  a  heavy 
blow  upon  the  self-sufficiency  of  the  Chinese  by  capturing  ^^^^ 
and  occupying  a  portion  of  their  empire,  the  island  of  chuu. 
Chusan.  The  victorious  fleet  then  proceeded  to  the  mouth  '"*'  *'  "**" 
of  the  Pekin  river  in  order  to  insist  upon  direct  negotiations  with  the 
Chinese  court  The  negotiations  were  however  on  the  10th  of  Septem- 
ber transferred  to  Canton,  and  here,  withdrawn  from  the  immediate 
pressure  of  the  English  fleet,  the  Chinese  Commissioners  interposed 
much  delay.  It  was  only  under  threat  of  renewed  hostilities  on  the 
part  of  Commodore  Brewer  that  a  preliminary  arraDgeneut  was 
arrived  at  on  the  20tb  of  January. 

The  treaty  was  in  iteelf  satisfactory  enough,  but  as  it  had  been  con- 
tracted without  the  actual  application  of  force  the  Chinese   niuaiuiT 
were  able  to  regard  it  as  an  act  of  concession  on  their  part ;   tiut^. 
and  the  English  government,  knowing  the  self-asserting 
character  of  the  people  with  whom  they  had  to  deal,  saw  a  danger  of 
renewed  insults  and  renewed  hostility.    They  therefore  disallowed  the 
treaty  and  sent  out  Sir  Henry  Pottinger  to  supersede  Elliot  as  pleni- 
potentiary.   The  dissatisfaction  of  the  English  Ministry  was  justified. 
The   Chinese   appear  to  have   had  no   intention  of  fulfilling  their 
engi^ments.     A  month  had  scarcely  elapsed  since  the  signature  of 
the  treaty,  when  an  assault  upon  an  English  boat  rendered  it  necesaaiy 
to  destroy  the  Bogue  forts,  and  to  bring  the  fleet  up  to  the  very  walla 
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of  Canton.  Fnrther  action  was  fot  a  while  delayed  till  full  proof 
could  be  obt&ined  as  to  the  hostile  dispoiitioD  of  the  Chinese.  But 
when  it  was  ascertained  that  the  authorities  of  Pekia  bad  disowned 
the  action  of  their  plenipotentiaries,  when  a  violent  and  insulting 
edict  stigmatiaing  the  English  as  Aa^  and  sheep  had  been  issued, 
and  when  the  continued  arrival  of  fresh  troops  made  it  evident  that 
war  was  intended,  the  general,  Sir  Hugh  Gough,  delayed  no  longer. 
Ho  landed  a  force  and  attacked  the  walls  of  the  ci^.  Successful  in 
his  pietiminarj  operations,  he  had  ordered  a  final  assault  to  be  made 
AihiA  «i  within  an  bonr,  when  the  crisis  was  again  averted  by  offen 

outoa.  of  negotiation.    It  waa  in  the  midst  of  this  unsatisfactory 

state  of  things — constantly  recurring  war  not  pushed  to 
a  conclusion  and  preliminary  negotiations  the  ratification  of  which 
was  refused — that  Sir  Heniy  Fottinger  arrived  on  the  Sth  of  Augost 
ThechangeofMinistrywhich  occurred  at  this  time  did  not  alter  the 
course  pursued  by  England.  Although  the  primary  object  of  Pottin- 
ger's  mission  was  to  procure  an  advantageous  treaty,  it  was  evident 
that  to  reach  this  end  a  further  display  of  force  would  be  required. 
As  on  the  previous  occasion,  so  now  it  was  considered  that  more  effect 
would  be  produced  by  extending  the  operations  of  the  fleet  along  the 
coast  than  by  confining  them  to  the  Canton  river.  The  forces  passing 
northward  undertook  u  series  of  enterprises  against  the  large  fortified 
towns  upon  tlie  sea  or  upon  the  mouths  of  the  rivers.  At  the  end  of 
August  Amoy  was  taken.  In  September  Chusan,  which  had  been 
evacuated,  t^in  fell  into  the  hands  of  tlie  English,  as  well  as  the 
important  cities  of  Chin-Hi  and  Ningpo.  Although  at  times  the 
Chinese  proved  capable  of  vigorous  resistance,  and  in  the  spring  of 
1842  attempted  to  recapture  some  of  the  towns  they  had  lost,  they 
were  thoroughly  overmatched  and  defeated  without  difficulty.  At 
length  the  great  river  Yang-Tze-Kiang  was  entered,  the  forts  with 
which  it  waa  lined,  and  not  less  that  360  good  pieces  of  ordnance,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  English.  Shanghai  and  Chin-Kiang-Foo  were 
taken,  and  an  assault  upon  the  great  capital.  Nankin,  was  imminent 
when  a  despatch  from  Sir  Henry  Pottinger  stating  that  the  Chinese 
Government  had  yielded  and  had  consented  %a  make  peace  checked 
_^  ,  I,,  fnrther  operations.    The  Treaty  of  Nankin  was  signed 

BuuiL  on  the  26th  of  August.    Five  ports — Canton,  Amoy,  Foo- 

^m.  iMi.  Ohow-Foo,  Ningpo,  and  Shan^iai — were  to  be  open  to 

British  trade,  a  large  sum  was  to  be  paid  for  the  opium  destroyed  in 
1839,  a  second  sum  for  debts  due  to  British  subjects  by  the  Hong 
merchants,  and  a  considerable  war  indemnity,  in  all  21,000,000  dollars. 
The  island  of  Hong-Kong  was  to  be  ceded  to  England. 
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Oa  one  point  the  Chinese  were  firm ;  thej  pasitively  refused  to 
BSDCtion  the  legalisation  of  the  opium  tntde.  They  listened  respect- 
fully to  the  argument  of  the  English  n^otiatois,  who  urged  that  the 
ovhn  toaMc  legalisation  of  the  trade  would  improve  the  revenue  and 
cfBtinaid.  avoid  the  difficultiea  which  arose  from  smuggling.  But 
while  owning  its  truth,  the;  declined  as  thej  said  "  to  put  a  value 
upon  riches  and  to  slight  men's  lives."  Opium  therefore  remained 
a  contraband  article,  but  the  Chinese  were  afraid  to  put  their  laws 
against  it  in  force.  The  illicit  traffic  revived  and  spread  ;  it  attracted 
the  scum  of  the  Chinese  and  of  the  European  population  of  the  sea- 
port towns,  who  found  a  refuge  in  the  English  island  of  Hong-Kong, 
which  thus  became  a  nest  of  pirates  and  smugglers.  The  opium 
traffic,  then  as  now,  gave  rise  to  serious  questions.  The  difficulty 
which  has  always  beset  the  subject  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  monopoly 
of  opium  is  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  the  Indian  revenue.  The 
poverty  of  the  Indian  people  renders  taxation  a  matter  of  great  diffi- 
culty, and  the  Government  has  never  seen  its  way  to  replace  this 
quentionable  source  of  wealth.  Indeed,  plausible  arguments  have  been 
allied  for  its  maintenance.  Itmustberemembered  that  the  Chinese 
are  not  the  only  people  who  would  gladly  use  opium.  The  effect  of 
the  Government  monopoly  is  to  keep  up  the  price  and  to  limit  the 
qbantity  of  the  drag  produced.  It  is  thus  prevented  from  becoming 
an  article  of  common  use  among  our  own  Indian  subjects.  Again,  it« 
cultivation  is  so  lucrative,  that  were  the  trade  free  the  independent 
Indian  governments  would  at  once  undertake  its  production,  and  an 
unregulated  trade  would  arise,  and  the  evil  be  increaaed. 

If  the  moral  question  involved  in  the  origin  of  the  war  is  left  out 
AfytaUfti  at  of  sight,  there  is  no  doubt  that  its  results  were  very 
tkinoir.  advantageous.  As  Canton,  the  only  port  previously  open 
to  English  trade,  lies  in  a  district  which  neither  grows  tea  nor  pnr^ 
chases  woollen  goods,  the  interchange  between  those  articles  had  been 
difficult  and  expensive.  The  opening  of  the  more  northern  ports 
allowed  of  a  more  direct  exclmnge  of  the  chief  products  of  the 
respective  countries  to  the  manifest  advantage  of  both.  A  source  of 
constant  dispute  between  the  nations  was  also  removed.  It  had  always 
been  felt  to  be  impossible  to  surrender  an  Englishmau,  of  whatever 
crime  he  tnay  have  been  guilty,  to  be  tried  by  the  Chinese.  A  clause  in 
the  treaty  now  stipulated  that  culprits  of  either  nation  should  be  tried 
by  theb  own  law.  Unfortunately,  enough  was  left  in  the  unsettled 
opium  question,  and  in  the  animosity  felt  by  the  defeated  Chinese,  tQ 
reader  a  subsequent  renewal  of  hostilities  only  too  probable. 
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N  the  30th  of  Angust  Lord  Melbourne  gare  notice  in  tlie  House 
of  Lords  that  the  Queen  had  aceept«d  bi£  resignation.  The 
lotice  was  given  in  the  Commous  b;  Lord  John  Rnasell,  who 
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claimed  that  his  Ministrj  bad  begun  and  had  concluded  with  laige 
and  important  measures.    "  In  pursuance  of  great  objecta 
uiainrr.  we  triumphed,  and  in  pursuance  of  great  objects  we 

•"*  ''  "*^  have  fallen."  By  the  3d  of  September  Sit  Robert  Peel 
and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  had  succeeded  in  forming  a  Ministry. 
Ihe  Duke  himself  took  no  ofQce.  Lord  Lyndhuist  became  Loid 
Chancellor;  Mr.  Goulbncn  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  The  thr^ 
Secretaries  for  Home,  Foreign,  and  Colonial  afEairs  were  respectiTely 
Sir  James  Craham,  Lord  Aberdeen,  Mid  Lord  Stanley,  The  presence 
in  the  Cabinet  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  as  Lord  Privy  Seal,  was 
retired  at  first  as  a  proof  that  no  important  change  was  contemplated 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  Corn  Laws.  Among  the  leaser  members  of 
the  Government,  without  Cabinet  rank,  were  the  younger  men  destined 
salMequently  to  fill  the  most  important  places  in  English  histoty — 
Gladstone  was  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  ;  Sidney  Herbert 
Secretary  to  the  Admiralty ;  Loid  Canning  Under-Secretary  for  Foreign 
ASairs.  The  difficulty  which  had  caused  the  failure  of  the  Conserva- 
tive party  to  form  a  Ministry  in  1839  was  got  over  by  tacit  agreement. 
Before  the  dissolution,  and  probably  in  view  of  the  coming  change, 
on  the  advice  of  Lord  Melbourne  some  ladies  of  the  Conservative 
piurty  had  been  admitted  to  the  Household.  The  resignation  of  the 
Duchess  of  Sutherland,  and  the  appointment  of  the  Duchess  of 
Bucdeuch  as  Mistress  of  the  RoIhb,  was  therefore  regarded  as  a  suffi- 
cient sacrifice  to  the  exigencies  of  party. 

After  a  short  adjournment  for  the  re.election  of  the  members  of 
fmi  tttutt  M  Government,  the  House  reassembled  on  the  16th  of  Sep- 
^^JI^J^"*  tember.  Nothing  worthy  of  note  was  done,  the  few 
■•lit  iMi.  remaining  weeks  of  the  session  being  wasted  in  futile 
party  discussions.  The  efiorts  of  the  Liberals  to  draw  from  Sir 
Eobert  Peel  any  distinct  declatation  of  his  policy,  especially  on  the 
finbject  of  the  Com  Laws,  proved  vain.  Although  it  had  been  the 
disturbed  state  of  the  country,  tbe  miserable  poverty  which  was  breed- 
ing discontent  in  nil  the  manufacturing  districts,  and  the  diminution 
of  the  revenue  traceable  to  the  diminished  consumption  of  the  im- 
poverished masses,  which  hiid  driven  the  outgoing  Ministiy  to  bring 
in  the  financial  measures  on  which  they  fell,  Peel  refused,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  making  good  his  reftjsiil,  to  be  hurried  into  any  disclosures 
as  to  his  intended  measures.  The  country  had  to  be  content  with  the 
general  assertion  that  he  still  regarded  the  principle  of  the  sliding 
scale  as  the  oidy  prudent  one  \a  adopt  inthe  matter  of  corn  ;  nor  diS 
he  feel  himself  pledged  to  the  exact  maintenance  of  the  present 
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BTstem  in  all  its  de[>iiils,  altliougli  he  was  not  arerse  to  the  remoTal  of 
restrainbi  on  trade  which  produced  but  little  levenue,  and  were 
merelj  irksome. 

The  new  Beuion  of  Parliament  was  opened  on  the  4th  of  February. 
Seldom  has  it  met  under  circumstances  of  greater  excite-  «~ii— >  a 
ment,  Beldom  has  a  Ministry  begun  its  career  amid  ^^^,,( 
greater  difBculties.  The  full  extent  of  the  disasters  iu  '*i>-  uu- 
A:^hanistan  were  indeed  not  yet  known ;  but  the  news  of  the 
iustirrection  at  Cabul,  and  the  extreme  dangers  besetting  our  forces 
there,  had  just  reached  England.  The  war  with  China,  successful 
though  it  was,  had  caused  a  constant  drain  upon  the  DianMMit 
national  resources,  and  there  seemed  erery  prospect  of  a  **  ""■ 
continued  deficit  in  the  revenue.  Yet  tiiis  was  but  the  lightest  part 
of  the  difficulty  which  the  Ministers  were  called  upon  to  meet.  The 
cause  of  the  reaction  which  placed  Peel  at  the  head  of  his  powerful 
migority  was  the  desire  of  the  constituencies  for  strong  government.  It 
was  felt  that  boweyer  ;;ood  the  projects  of  the  Liberals  might  have  been, 
however  able  the  individual  members  of  their  party,  they  bad  lacked 
the  capacity  to  carry  out  their  plans  with  vigour,  had  clung  to  office  for 
two  years  after  they  had  tbemselTes  confessed  that  they  ought  to  leave 
it,  and  had  &iled  in  that  prime  duty  of  all  governments,  the  establish- 
ment of  order.  It  remained  to  be  seen  whether  Feel  and  bis  followers, 
with  their  bands  now  strengthened  by  the  large  and  willing  support 
■rfthe  constituencies  and  with  overwhelming  majorities  in  both  Houses, 
could  satisfy  the  expectations  they  bad  raised ;  whether  a  less  con- 
ciliatory policy  would  tend  to  the  extinction  of  the  constantly  increas- 
ing discontent  in  Ireland  ;  whether  freedom  from  the  dependence  on 
the  support  of  extreme  Libenib  would  enable  the  Ministry  to  handle 
with  greater  freedom  and  success  the  disorders  of  Chartism  ;  whether 
the  financial  wisdom  with  which  Peel  was  credited  would  prove  suffi- 
dent  to  devise  some  means  of  at  once  re-establishing  the  finances  and 
restoring  life  to  trade,  of  which  the  depression  seemed  the  fruitful 
cause  of  the  existing  misery. 

For  the  moment  all  interest  was  directed  to  this  financial  question. 
Wild  hopes  were  indeed  afloat  that  heroic  remedies  would  ,^  ^,.... ,,, 
be  applied  to  cure  the  prevalent  social  disorder.  Some  tk>Aau-cm- 
talked  of  vast  eraigratiou  schemes,  some  of  the  repeal  ■"•«"■ 
of  the  new  Poor  Law,  an  idea  which  gained  the  more  credit  oecause 
a  dislike  of  that  law  was  common  both  to  the  Chartists  and  to  one 
seetion  of  the  Tories.  But  the  deficiency  in  the  revenue  seemed  to 
forbid  tbe  one  attempt ;  the  late  appointment  of  a  new  Commissioner 
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under  the  Poor  Law  Act  seemed  to  show  that  the  GoTemtnent  had 
no  idea  of  adopting  the  other.  Indeed  the  more  thinking  men 
among  the  Befonners  had  come  to  the  conduaion  that  the  prolectire 
duties  on  corn,  if  not  the  sole  canse,  were  at  least  chiefly  answerable 
for  the  depression  of  trade,  and  that  the  prevailing  misery  could  be 
largely  traced  to  the  enhanced  price  of  bread  which  was  the  necessary 
effect  of  protection.  The  increasing  strength  of  this  opinion  gave 
rise  to  the  wide-spread  Station  of  which  the  Anti-Com-Law  Le^ue 
was  the  centre,  and  of  which  Mr.  Villiers  and  Mr.  Cobden  were"  the 
chief  spokesmen.  It  was  this  agitation  with  which  the  GoTemment 
had  chiefly  to  deal,  for  its  prominence  bad  gone  far  to  weaken  the 
danger  of  the  Chartist  movement.  It  was  an  agitation  of  political 
economists,  of  men  who  looked  for  means  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
the  people,  not  primwily  either  in  their  possession  of  political  power 
or  in  changes  of  a  social  character,  but  in  the  liberty  of  trade — a 
liberty  which  as  they  belicTed  would  open  fr(»h  markets  \a  onr 
manufocturers,  would  thereby  cause  more  employment,  and  at  the 
same  time  lower  the  price  of  the  prime  necessaries  of  life.  The 
moTement  was  thus  i^arded  by  the  Chartists  with  great  dislike,  as 
being  directed  chiefly  to  the  advantage  of  the  capitalists,  and  to  the 
nuuntenance  of  those  principles  of  competition  which  they  fancied 
were  acting  so  injuriously  upon  themselves  ;  while  the  more  educated 
and  wealthier  classes,  losing  sympathy  with  the  Chartist  movement, 
tamed  their  attention  chiefly  towards  financial  reform. 

The  opening  of  Parliament,  when  the  well-preserred  secret  of  the 
Aiiii«r  to  financial  policy  of  the  Government  was  to  be  declared, 
kurFiii'i  -was  therefore  awaited  with  intense  interest  The  only 
indication  of  it  as  yet  given  to  the  public  was  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  from  the  Ministry,  which  seemed 
at  all  events  to  foreshadow  some  diminntion  in  the  amount  of  the 
protection  afforded  to  agricultnre.  On  the  9th  of  February  Sir 
Bobert  Peel  announced  that  he  would  make  his  financial  statement. 
Belegates  of  the  Anti-Com-Law  League  came  in  procession  and 
crowded  the  lobby.  From  thence  they  were  with  some  difficulty 
driven,  end  took  up  their  position  outside  the  House  to  watch  the 
progress  of  the  discussion.     Sir  Robert  Peel  began  his  explanation  by 

,  ^^  euumeratJDg  causes  other  than  the  Corn  Laws  which 
udb  If  uu  appeared  to  him  to  explain  the  depression  of  trade  and 

""■  the  poverty,  the  existence  of  which  he  could  not  deny. 

He  also  prudently  guarded  himself  against  the  supposition  that  any 
legislation,  couid  iiumediately   mitigate  the  prevailing  distress.     Ha 
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mlnimued  the  effect  of  the  high  duties  upon  com,  and  took  ap  the  posi- 
tion that  England  should  be  u  far  as  possible  Beif-supporting  in  the 
matter  of  food  ;  that  protection  was  therefore  necesur;  for  the  agii- 
cnltaral  interest ;  that  the  cheapnesa  of  bread,  although  in  the  abstract 
no  doubt  desirable,  was  of  no  great  use  unless  the  means  of  purcbasing 
that  cheap  bread  were  forthcoming ;  that  the  removal  of  protection, 
by  damaging  the  agricultnml  interest,  would  reduce  the  agriculture 
poor  to  the  same  state  of  impoverishment  already  existing  among  the 
manufacturing  classes ;  that  what  was  required  was  such  an  arrange- 
ment of  protection  as  should  secure  a  remunerative  price,  and  by 
keeping  com  at  a  fairly  constant  level  shut  the  door  to  speculation 
and  fraud.  These  advantages  he  confessed  were  not  secured  by  the 
existing  system,  where  the  rapid  diminution  of  duty  attending  rise  in 
price,  and  not  pToperlj  proportioned  Us  it,  had  a  constant  tendency  to 
iodaee  traders  to  hold  back  their  com  till  the  highest  price  was 
reached,  and  till  they  could  reap  at  once  both  the  advanta^  of  the 
dimimshed  duty  and  the  high  price.  He  therefore,  some-  jhI'i  ituiBf- 
what  arbitrarily,  filed  upon  something  between  54a.  and  ""•■ 
S8s.  as  the  desirable  remnuerative  price ;  beyond  these  limits  he 
desired  that  the  price  should  not  vary.  He  proposed  to  Ix^n  with 
a  duty  of  SOs.  as  long  OS  com  was  under  61a.  the  qmuter.  The  duty 
was  gradually  to  diminish,  with  occasional  breaks  in  the  sequence,  till 
at  74s.  it  should  be  Is.,  and  after  that  altogether  cease.  Advantages 
were  also  to  be  given  to  colonial  wheat ;  when  English  wheat  was 
under  553.  colonial  was  to  pay  a  duty  of  5s.,  which  was  gradually  to 
be  reduced,  till  when  wheat  stood  at  689.  the  duty  dropped  to  Is, 
He  disclaimed  the  idea  of  legislating  for  particular  interests,  but  he 
said,  "  I  certainly  do  consider  that  it  is  for  tlie  interest  of  all  classes 
that  we  should  be  paying  occasionally  a  small  additional  sum  upon 
our  domestic  produce,  in  order  that  we  may  thereby  establish  a 
security  and  insurance  against  those  calamities  which  would  ensue 
if  we  became  altogether  or  in  great  part  dependent  upon  foreign  corn 
for  our  supply." 

Notice  was  given  that  three  amendments  would  be  moved  in 
Committee.  Lord  John  Russell,  as  the  spokesman  for  ihr..  Anud- 
the  outgoing  Ministry,  upheld  the  advantages  of  a  fixed  ""*■  f*)**^ 
dnty ;  Mr.  Villiers,  representing  the  Anti-Com-Law  League,  moved 
the  total  abolition  of  duty ;  while  Mr.  Christopher,  on  behalf  of  the 
landed  gentry  and  protectionist  section  of  the  Ministerialists,  moved 
for  a  higher  and  more  stringent  scale  than  that  proposed.  Four  nights 
were  passed  in  discuBsing  Lord  John  Kusseli's  resolutions,  and  they 
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were  defeated  b;  a,  majority  of  123.  But  although  the  House  tbns 
seemed  to  have  arrived  at  a  concliuion  in  favour  of  a  alidiug-scAle, 
Mr.  Villiera  determined  to  proceed  with  his  more  trenchant  motiim, 
and  for  five  days  the  question  was  again  discussed  in  every  possible 
ti;{ht.  It  is  plain  (hat  the  great  body  of  the  Liberals  had  as  yet  only 
portiaUf  grasped  the  true  bearings  of  the  case.  Indications  were 
giren  that  their  eyes  were  being  gradaally  opened,  but  they  were 
too  fully  committed  to  the  fixed  daty  which  they  had  proposed  during 
their  tenure  of  office  to  feel  themselves  at  liberty  to  support  a  measure 
of  total  abolition.  Mr.  Villieis'  amendment  was  therefore  rejected  by 
It  majority  of  more  than  300.  Nor  did  Mr.  Christopher's  interference 
on  the  opposite  side  fare  better.  Hia  scale  of  duties  was  rejected  by 
a  majority  almost  identical  in  number.  In  the  House  of  Lords  the 
question  followed  the  same  coune.  There  too  Lord  Melbourne's 
amendment  in  favour  of  a  fixed  duty  was  lost  by  68,  while  resolu- 
tions condemnatory  of  all  duties  on  foreign  corn,  produced  by  Lord 
Brougham,  were  lost  by  87  votes  to  6. 

The  frustration  of  the  hopes  of  the  Leaguers,  which  had  been  raised 
khimidb  I  ^^  *''*  withdrawal  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  from 
A*  BUHvt  !■  the  Cabinet,  naturally  excited  a  good  deal  of  anger  among 
th*  wMiiT.  tJieoi.  E«solutions  were  passed  in  meetings  in  all  the 
large  towns  condemnatory  of  Peel's  proposal ;  in  several  places  some 
violence  was  displayed,  and  the  Prime  Minister  burnt  in  effigy.  But 
ottthewhole,  the  feeling  which  the  measure  excited  was  that  expressed 
by  more  than  one  speaker  in  both  Houses,  that  the  new  scale  was  an 
improvement  on  the  old,  but  that  it  left  the  main  question  as  for  from 
settlement  as  ever,  sjid  tb^t  sooner  or  later  the  entire  removal  of  the 
duties  was  certain  to  come.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  this  was 
FHi'itn  the  Premier's  own  view.  It  was  the  impression  of  keen 
DfudgL  observers  at  the  time  that  he  was  really  speaking  against 

his  convictions  when  defending  the  sliding-scale  ;  but  it  is  character- 
istic of  the  whole  of  Feel's  political  career  that  while  his  mind  and 
views  were  continually  growing,  and  while  he  was  accepting,  both 
as  right  and  necessary,  changes  he  had  hitherto  opposed,  ha  should 
permit  the  change  to  take  place  as  slowly  as  possible,  and  should  con- 
fine himself  to  measures  which  he  believed  it  possible  to  carry  with- 
out much  opposition.  The  support  of  the  landed  interest  waa  neces- 
sary to  him  ;  and  he  conceded  just  so  much  to  his  own  growiog 
convictions  as  he  believed  compatible  with  the  retention  of  the 
approbation  of  that  party. 

The  practical  postponement  of  the  great  question  of  the  Com  Laws 
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left  him  at  liberty  to  act  mot 
&nd  b>  diapla;  his  greatness  ai 
difficulty  which  lie  had  to  fitce  waa  serious.  There  had  ■•••""- 
been  a  persistent  deficit  for  seTeral  years,  amounting  in  the  last  five 
years  to  above  seTea  millions  and  a  balC  Nor  did  there  seem  any 
chance  of  its  HiminialiiTig  -,  on  the  contrary,  it  appeared  probable  that, 
irrespectiTe  of  increased  outlay  for  the  wars  in  China  and  Afghanistan, 
.  and  for  re-establishing  of  the  finances  of  India,  there  would  be  in  the 
coming  year,  closing  in  April  1643,  a  deficiency  of  about  two  milUonB 
and  a  half.  The  late  Ministry  had  tided  over  their  difficulty  by  the 
issue  of  Exchequer  Bills,  wliioh  were  subsequentiy  funded  and  added 
to  the  general  debt.  They  had  made,  as  has  been  mentioned,  an 
honest  effort  in  their  last  year  of  office  by  adding  to  the  customs  and 
eidse  and  to  the  assessed  taxes.  But  this  addition  bad  not  produced 
the  results  expected.  According  to  the  old  system  there  remained 
nothing  but  to  revive  taxes  which  had  been  abolished — taxes  npon 
commoditiee  or  locomotion  or  light.  Sir  Robert  Peel  believed  that 
further  to  tax  the  consumer  was  both  wrong  and  impossible,  and  that 
Bomegreatandnewresourceof  taxation  must  be  employed.  He  there- 
fore boldly  proposed  an  income-tax  of  not  more  tban  Td.  ^ha  ibooiik- 
in  the  pound,  or  3  per  cent.,  from  which  incomes  of  ^150  *"' 
and  under  were  to  be  exempted.  Land,  houBes,  sbares,  funded  property, 
the  incomes  of  trade  and  professions,  were  all  alike  to  be  subjected  to 
it.  He  considered  that  it  would  produce  over  /3,70O,0O0.  It  wag 
to  be  re^krded  as  an  exceptional  tax,  and  therefore  limited  in  dura- 
tion. It  might  possibly,  he  said,  require  to  be  continued  for  five  jeais ; 
he  Buggeated  at  present  three  years  as  its  limit  Within  that  time  it. 
was  to  be  hoped  that  a  revival  of  trade  would  take  place,  accel»ated 
by  the  otber  meaBuies  to  be  introduced.  For  hand-in-band  with  this 
great  general  tar  was  to  go  a  diminution  of  duties  upon  ni-i—tr-,  j, 
a  great  number  of  utides— a  dimioutjon  which  might  '■troBiuuia 
at  first  lessen  the  revenue,  but  which  would  probably  '"'""■■ 
after  a  time  increase  it.  On  about  750  articles  an  abatement  of  duty  of 
various  amounte  was  recconmended ;  on  about  450  the  duty  was  left 
untouched.  With  r^ard  to  the  two  important  sources  of  revenue  on 
which  the  frustrated  budget  of  the  last  Ministry  had  largely  depended, 
suear  and  timber,  he  proposed  in  the  case  of  sugar  to  retain  the  duty. 
Behind  this  there  lay  pretty  obviously  the  idea  that  by  means  of  it 
he  could  wring  from  Cuba  and  Brazil  some  securities  in  respect  to 
the  slave-trade.  With  i^ard  to  timber,  the  importance  of  which  was 
Teiy  great^  be  proposed  to  admit  Canadian  timber  at  an  almost  nominal 
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duty  of  a  shilling  a  loud ;  but  so  &r  continued  the  aystem  of  protection 
thftt  he  retained  a.  duty  of  S5b.  upon  foreign  timber.  The  sum  of 
these  changes  would  increase  the  deficit  to  ralher  more  than  ^700,000. 
The  new  tux  would  almost  exactly  corer  thia.  A  surplus  or  reserve 
for  contingencies  of  about  £500,000  whs  to  be  secured  bj  laying  a  duty 
of  a  shilling  a  gallon  upon  spirits  in  Ireland,  and  taxing  the  exporta- 
tion of  coat  in  British  vessels. 

In  apibe  of  the  evident  marks  of  compromiae  in  the  Budget,  eapeci- 
OkjKtimta  bHj  in  the  part  rekting  to  the  com  duties,  it  ia  impoa- 
u«  Bwiftt.  gjbig  ngt  [£,  recognise  that  it  was  a  far  greater  and  more 
masterly  way  of  dealing  with  the  financial  difficulty  than  that  recom- 
mended by  the  lute  Govenunent.  It  had  however  to  undergo  the 
regular  course  of  party  criticism  from  the  Opposition,  the  leadera  of 
which  persisted  in  trumpeting  the  advantages  of  their  own  acheme. 
Sut  apart  ftom  this,  there  were  certain  objections  of  a  more  genuine 
character  which  might  be  urged.  Perhaps  the  reception  given  to  the 
plan  by  Lord  Brougham  in  the  Upper  House  most  clearly  expresses 
the  mingled  acoeptance  and  disapproval  with  which  the  scheme  was 
r^arded  by  many  thinking  men.  It  had  long  been  a  sort  of  fixed 
principle  that  indirect  taxation,  because  it  was  less  obvious  in  its 
incidence,  was  the  mora  prudent  form  to  adopt.  Many  of  the  mora 
thorough  r^ormers  and  economists  had  indeed  recognised  that  direct 
taxation  had  its  advantages  ;  that  it  was  better,  for  the  morality  of 
the  people,  that  they  should  be  appealed  to  openly  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  State  to  which  they  belonged  ;  and  that  the  irkaomenees  which 
attended  it  was  itself  a  powerful  check  upon  its  frequent  use,  and 
.consequently  conducive  to  economy.  But  the  accepted  view  was 
that  recourse  should  be  had  to  so  powerful  an  instrument  of  taxation 
as  an  income-tax  only  at  critical  times,  and  amid  the  expenses  of  war. 
Lord  Broughun  recognised  that  critical  times  might  exist  in  peace  as 
well  as  in  war,  and  tliat  the  present,  when  all  other  means  of  filling 
the  deficit  appeared  to  have  been  tried  in  vain,  woa  such  a  time.  But 
he  wished  to  put  on  record,  and  moved  resolutions  for  that  purpose, 
that  the  tax  was  only  an  exceptional  tax,  and  open  to  grave  objec- 
bn^u'i  tions.  It  was  inquisitorial ;  left  somewhat  to  the  tax- 
**—^  payer  himself   to  assess,  it  gave  an  opening  to  fraud  ; 

levied  upon  professional  and  mercantile  profits,  aa  well  as  realised 
property  and  capital,  it  pressed  unduly  upon  the  worker ;  and, 
capable  of  bdefinite  extension  and  repetition,  it  afforded  too  ready 
an  iostrameDt  of  taxation  to  be  tightly  entrusted  to  the  handa  of  any 
government    Still  Lord  Brougham  was  willing  to  accept  it,  moving 
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hoirevei  that  it  should  be  amoged  80  as  to  fall  diffeientlj  upon 
realised  capital  and  upon  earningB.  Any  idea  of  a  graduated  ttu — 
that  is,  of  a  tax  proportioDately  heaTiei  upon  large  fortunes  than  upon 
■moll — he  stoutly  repudiated.  His  resolutions  were  not  carried.  It 
vas  indeed  generally  acknowledged  that  the  effort  to  produce  minute 
faiinesB  wae  a  T^n  one.  The  income-tax  has  since  become  an  integral 
part  of  our  system  of  taxation,  hut  the  objections  urged  against  it 
are  still  felt  to  be  true,  imd  its  defects  are  submitted  to  only  because 
they  appear  incurable,  and  because  in  the  growth  of  economic  thou^t 
direct  taxation  has  met  with  very  general  approval.  The  discussion 
upon  the  resolutions  with  regard  to  the  income-tax  aud  the  Bill 
founded  upon  them  was  long  and  fulL  The  opposition,  chiefly  btuied 
upon  the  connection  of  the  income-tax  with  the  retention  of  the 
shdiug-Bcale,  was  carried  to  a  somewhat  violent  extreme  by  the 
membera  of  the  Anti-Com-Law  League.  Conduct  almost  factious  was 
shown  in  the  Bouse,  and  a  tendency  to  what  is  now  spokm  of  as 
obstruction.  Again  and  again  the  adjournment  of  the  House  was 
moved  merely  for  the  purpose  of  delaying  the  Bill,  a  manceuvre  which 
was  HO  far  success&l  that  the  decision  of  the  House  was  deferred  till 
after  the  Easter  recess  ;  but  then,  although  amendments  were  moved 
for  the  purpose  of  removing  some  of  the  recognised  objections  to  the 
measure,  it  passed  through  all  its  stages  with  considerable  rapidity 
and  on  the  Slst  of  June  was  read  for  the  third  time  in  the  House  of 
Xords  and  passed  by  a  m^ority  of  71. 

The  13th  of  May  had  seen  the  passing  of  the  Income-tax  Bill  in 
the  Lower  House.  The  alterations  in  the  tariff  which  Aiunttauia 
which  went  hand  in  band  with  it  were  then  brought  '»•»«'«. 
under  notice.  It  was  obvious  that  the  reductions  contemplated 
touched  very  many  interests,  removing  as  they  did  protective  duties 
from  a  large  number  of  articles.  As  was  to  be  expected,  there  was 
much  aqjument  upon  nearly  every  item.  It  xs,  obrious  also  that  ihe 
only  principles  on  which  the  reductions  could  be  justified  were  the 
exact  principles  of  free-trade  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  interests  of  the 
consumer  were  considered  and  not  the  interests  of  the  producer. 
The  inconsislency  of  introducing  a  tariff  arranged  upon  these  princi- 
ples, while  still  retaining  the  protective  duty  upon  com,  was  too 
glaring  to  escape  notice.  For  it  seemed  impossible  to  attribute  to 
any  other  cause  than  the  desire  to  secure  the  support  of  the  landed 
interest  the  determination  to  maintain  the  price  of  the  most  necessary 
article  of  food,  while  the  duty  upon  other  articles  of  much  less  im- 
portance was  lessened  with  the  avowed  object  of  producing  a  cheaper 
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snpplj.  The  feeling  Ihat  the  Budget  was  largely  influenced  by  party 
cooaiderSitioDB,  and  by  the  necessity  of  managing  the  great  class  in- 
terests, was  strengthened  by  the  refasal  of  Government  to  lessen  the 
sugar  duties.  An  argument  for  their  retention  was  fonnd  in  the 
supposed  justice  of  assisting  the  plant«i  who  had  been  forbidden  the 
use  of  alavea,  aod  in  the  moral  duty  of  discouraging  &  slave-grown 
product.  It  was  calculated  that  the  people  of  Elnglaud  had,  during  the 
last  year,  on  account  of  the  difTerential  duties,  paid  nearly  ;£4,000,000 
more  than  Vaa  necessary  for  the  sugar  they  had  oonsnued.  As  the 
greater  part  of  this  large  sum  had  passed  into  the  pocketa  of  the 
planters,  the  sacriSce  demanded  appeared  so  high  that  it  was  difficult 
nob  to  believe  that  a  wish  to  cultivate  tbe  support  of  the  powerful 
West  India  influence  had  something  to  do  with  the  determination  of 
Govemoient.  Feel  was  howerer  quite  strong  enough  to  pass  all  his 
finandal  measures  by  a  considerable  m^rity. 

But  it  was  not  the  inconsistency  of  the  Budget  so  muck  as  the 
deplorable  condition  of  the  working  classes  which  gave 
wiic«iii«  strength  to  the  arguments  of  the  Anti-Com-lAW  Lei^e. 

"""'■  Ihe  misery  of  the  people  and  the  depression  of  trade 

were  indeed  obvious,  but  the  cause  was  open  to  much  question.  As 
is  usual  in  such  a  case,  every  conceivable  cause  was  alleged  as  tke 
fj^^  ^  principal  one  and  found  ita  partisans.  To  Peel  and  his 
niudiH  friends  it  was  the  increase  of  machinery  and  the  Whig 

•""""^  wars  in  India  and  China.     To  Lord  Stanhope,  and  with" 

him  some  of  the  olderTories,  it  was  the  introduction  of  the  New  Poor 
Law.  To  the  Protectionists  it  was  the  cooimeicial  treaties  and  the 
reciprocity  system  of  Huskisson.  To  the  Malthusians  it  was  the 
increase  of  the  population.  To  one  form  of  rural  economists  it  was 
the  prevalence  of  large  farms  ;  to  another  the  bad  methods  of  culti- 
vation. No  doubt  some,  oi  perhaps  all,  of  these  influences  were  at 
work.  But  throi^^h  it  all  one  thing  seemed  pretty  clear,  that  the 
removal  of  the  restrictions  upon  the  trade  in  corn  could  jiot  but  have 
a  beneficial  effect.  It  would  supply  the  workman  with  cheaper  food  ; 
and,  inasmuch  as  com  imported  would  of  necessity  be  largely  paid  for 
by  English  productions,  it  would  open  fresh  markets  for  £nglish 
manufacture.  The  same  process,  it  was  therefore  urged,  would  bo^ 
feed  the  workman  more  cheaply,  and,  by  increasing  the  business  of  the 
manu&cturers,  enable  theta  to  employ  more  labour  and  supply  the 
workman  with  the  means  of  purchasing  his  cheapened  food.  So 
strong  did  opinion  become  on  this  point  that  the  efibrta  of  those  who 
desired  that  something  should  be  done  tn  alleviate  the  distress  weie 
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eoDcenlrated  upon  tiiis  measure,  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  all  othen, 
and  in  the  parliamentaiy  mifare  of  tiie  daj  any  movement  in  behalf 
of  the  guffering  people  was  sure,  before  it  ended,  to  aaaune  the  fonn 
of  an  attack  upon  the  Com  Laws. 

With  the  people  themeelves  this  was  bj  no  means  the  case.  Then 
as  alwajs  the  indirect  and  secondary  action  of  economic  ojpsdtjam  of 
laws  was  less  apparent  and  appealed  less  clearly  to  the  JJ'i^J^^' 
popular  mind  than  more  direct  meaanres  of  relief  And  i>*w  i«(ul 
those  measures  the  poorer  claBses  believed  to  be  obtainable  if  only 
political  power  was  in  their  own  hands.  Once  in  command  of  spokea- 
men  in  the  House  of  Commons — delegates  immediately  and  frequently 
answerable  to  themselves,  there  was  no  amount  of  social  legislation 
which  did  not  seem  within  their  reach.  It  was  npon  this  idea  that  the 
Charter  was  based.  In  anger  at  the  interference  vrith  their  objects 
causedby  the  Anti-Com-Law  movement,  the  Chartists  refused  even  to 
make  nse  of  it.  It  was  in  their  eyes  a  middle-dasa  movement,  a 
means  of  putting  money  into  the  pockets  of  the  capitalists.  Hiey 
determined  to  act  without  regard  to  the  middle-cluss,  1 
and  before  the  close  of  the  aeasion  they  made  their  griev- 
ances thoroughly  known  by  presenting  a  petition  to  the  >Ur  i.  iHi. 
legialature,  and  by  demanding  that  they  ahouid  be  heard  at  the  bar  of 
tbe  House.  The  petition  was  of  onparalleled  magnitude  ;  it  purported 
to  be  signed  by  3,000,000  of  names,  and  though  some  were  probably 
fictitious  01  duplicate  signatures,  Thomas  Dancombe,  the  member  for 
Finsbury,  declared  himself  ready  to  prove  that  1,600,000  families 
were  represented  in  the  petition.  Its  presentation  was  a  curious 
sight.  Carried  by  16  men,  and  followed  by  along  pcocesaion,  it  proved 
too  large  to  get  in  at  the  door.  It  was  hastily  torn  to  pieces,  and  the 
fragments  brought  in  each  by  two  or  three  men  were  placed  in  a  pile 
ag^nst  the  table  of  the  House,  which  it  considerably  overtopped.  Its 
contents  exhibited  the  real  feelings  which  were  actuating  the  poor. 
Besides  its  immediate  object — the  five  points  of  the  Charter  already 
mentioned,  which  were  political  in  character—  it  complained  bitterly  of 
the  national  debt.  The  people,  it  urged,  were  overtaxed  to  pay  the 
interest  of  an  enormous  loan,  lavished  upon  useless  and  wicked  wars, 
and  raised  by  men  who  were  not  real  representatives  of  the  people. 
It  then  proceeded  "respectfully  to  call  attention  to  the  eiisting 
monopolies,  of  the  suffrage,  of  paper  money,  of  machinery,  of  land,  of 
the  public  press,  of  religion,  and  of  the  means  of  travelling  and 
transit— «11  arising  from  class  legislation."  It  is  impossible  to  mis- 
take the  meaning  of  this.    When  class  legislation,  as  the  existing 
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method  was  caBed,  ihonld  be  abolished  bjr  the  adiqition  of  Hie  Chaitei', 
the  whole  form  of  locietj  wai  to  be  changed  in  the  interest  of  die 
working  clauei.  A  national  baukruptcj  was  to  be  foUowed  by  the 
deitmction  of  the  chorch,  and  confiscation,  or  at  least  redistribution 
of  capital,  whether  invested  in  banka,  machinerj',  or  railways.  It  wag 
not  to  be  expected  that  Parliammt  abonld  entertain  such  a  petition. 
Eren  Mr.  Roebuck,  who  supported  the  people'*  claim  to  be  heard  at 
the  bar,  was  content  to  urge,  what  was  indeed  ackiuDwledged  on  all 
aides,  the  miaerable  plight  of  the  working  class,  while  admitting  that 
the  petition  itself  was  drown  np  "  by  a  fierce,  malignant,  and  cowaidlj 
demagogue."  A  magorit;  of  238  declared  Ibat  tlie  petitionera  should 
not  be  heard. 

But  though  so  sweeping  a  social  reform  as  that  implied  in  the 
aink«*«  Chartist  petition  was  at  once  refiised  a  hearing,  it  most 
unMUHtui  not  be  supposed  that  social  ]^:islation  was  entirely 
fuMni,  neglected.  The  increased  susceptibilitj  of  the  national 
conscience  ia  in  fact  one  of  the  most  striking  characteristics  of  the 
period  which  followed  tbe  great  war  ;  and  the  passing  of  the  Beform 
Bill  had  allowed  social  questions  to  become  even  more  prominent  than 
before.  The  entire  ignoiance  of  that  small  section  of  society  which 
before  that  Bill  had  ruled  the  country  as  to  the  condition  of  their  poorer 
fellow-subjects  had  been  gradually  broken  down.  IThe  inquiries  for 
sanitarf  purposes  rendered  necessary  by  the  cholera  in  1 832  had  thrown 
much  light  upon  the  squalor  of  the  life  in  the  large  towns  ;  and  the 
Factory  Acts,  with  the  reports  which  accompanied  them,  had  made 
public  the  sufferings  which  attended  the  large  employment  of 
machinery ;  and  now  the  voice  of  the  people  themselves,  speaking  in 
the  disorders  of  Chartism,  had  still  further  enforced  the  lesson.  It  was 
almost  by  acdamatiou  that  Lord  Ashley's  Bill  for  the  improvement  of 
the  condition  of  women  and  children  in  mines  and  collieries  was  passed. 
Aiutr'i  cti-  '^^^  ^'^  ^^  based  on  the  report  of  a  commission  of 
Bwimbu],  inquiry  which  had  been  appointed  in  consequence  of  the 
facts  brought  to  light  at  Uia  time  of  the  Factory  Act.  The 
report,  largely  quoted  by  Lord  Ashley,  revealed  a  state  of  things  too 
fearful  to  be  quietly  contemplated.  Children  were  brought  to  work  in 
some  parts  of  England  and  Wales  as  early  as  the  age  of  four,  in  most 
places  at  five  or  six  ;  while  the  practice  of  employing  females  under- 
ground was  very  common,  if  not  universal  in  Yorkshire,  Lancashire, 
Cheshire,  the  East  of  Scotland,  and  South  Wales.  All  the  work  which 
had  to  be  done  was  of  the  most  terrible  description.  The  mines  in  the 
North  of  England,  in  Northumberland,  Cumberland,  and  South  Bur- 
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ham,  vere  fairly  ventilated,  and  the  coal>beds  were  of  tolerable  thick- 
ness ;  bat  in  manj  other  places  the  traal-BeamB  were  not  more  than  22 
to  28  inches  in  height,  ^e  heat  was  inleoae,  water  was  conatantly 
dripping,  frequently  it  lay  deep  over  the  feet  and  lower  limbs  of  the 
workers.  Along  these  terrible  passages,  for  a  100  or  SOO  yards  in 
lei^h,  between  the  working-places,  the  children  and  women  had  t« 
crawl  along  on  all-fours,  with  a  girdle  passing  round  their  waists,  and 
harnessed  by  a  chain  between  their  legato  the  cartfi  they  were  drawing. 
The  men  worked  absolntely  naked,  the  women  and  chUdren  very 
nearly  so.  "  I  have  been  in  water,"  said  one  woman,  "up  to  my  tliighs ; 
I  go  on  my  hands  and  feet,  the  rood  is  very  steep ;  when  there  is  no 
rope  we  hare  to  catoh  hold  of  anything  we  can ;  my  clothes  are  wet 
through  all  day  long ;  I  hare  drawn  till  I  hare  had  the  skin  off  me." 
"I  found  a  little  girl,"  said  a  sub-commissioner  in  Scotland,  "six  years 
of  age,  carrying  half  a  cwt.,  and  making  regularly  fourteen  long  jour- 
neys a  day.  The  height  ascended,  and  the  distance  along  the  road, 
exceeded  in  each  journey  the  height  of  St  Paul's  Cathedral."  In 
many  cases  the  work  was  continued  on  alternate  days  for  sixteen, 
eighteen,  or  twenty  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four.  "  I  have  repeatedly 
worked,"  said  one  girl  seventeen  years  of  age, "  for  twenty-four  hours." 
The  effect  of  such  a  life  was  inevitable.  Stunted,  crippled,  mis- 
shapen, the  workers  were  condemned  inevitably  to  a,  premature  old 
f^  and  early  death.  Even  the  men,  from  want  of  proper  ventilation, 
"died  off,"  says  the  report,  "like  rotten  sheep,  and  eadi  generation  is 
commonly  extinct  soon  after  fifty."  Still  worseTrere  the  moral  effects. 
Brutal  cruelty,  a  total  loss  of  all  sense  of  decency  or  modesty,  drink- 
ing, fighting— in  feet  complete  savagery,  marked  the  collier  life.  The 
Bill,  as  Lord  Ashley  produced  it,  provided  for  the  entire  exclusion  of 
all  females  ^m  mines  and  collieries,  and  of  all  boys  under  thirteen 
years  of  age  ;  secondly,  for  the  employment  as  engineers  of  men  over 
twenty-one  only,  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  numerous  accidents  ; 
and  thirdly,  for  the  abolition  of  apprenticediips,  by  which  pauper 
children  had  been  rendered  the  absolute  slaves  of  their  masters  till 
they  reached  the  age  of  twenty-one.  A  few  murmure  were  heard  that 
the  report  was  over-coloured,  a  few  protests  against  any  interference 
with  freedom  of  employment.  But  the  general  feeling  was  so  exciud 
by  the  revelations  produced  that  the  Bill  passed  without  a  division 
amidst  the  loud  cheers  of  the  House.  It  did  not  meet  with  quite  so 
good  a  reception  in  the  Upper  House.  It  was  indeed  necessary  to 
make  some  raodificationsinit  before  it  was  even  introduced.  A  clause 
which  had  compelled  the  employment  of  boys  on  alternate  days  only 
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was  given  up,  and  instead  of  the  total  prohibition  of  appreoticeship 
its  iiestriction  to  eight  jears  was  introduced.  Even,  thus  the  Bill  met 
with  opposition.  Some  of  the  lords  objected  to  any  l^alative  inter- 
ference with  the  labour  market ;  others  thought  it  had  been  hurried 
without  consideration  through  the  Commons,  and  needed  more  inquiry ; 
and  Lord  Brougham  took  the  opportunity  of  delirering  a  sort  of  lecture 
upon  the  dangers  of  social  legislation.  But  in  its  amended  shape  the 
Bill  passed,  and  was  accepted  nnder  protest  by  liOrd  Ashley,  who 
found  that  the  Government  were  unwilling  to  alter  the  amended  pro- 
visions or  restore  the  clansea  which  had  been  omitted. 

It  had  been  feared  that  the  Conservative  Government  might  tamper 
ni  iiv  FnT  with  the  new  Poor  Law,  especially  as  on  this  point  they 
Lavnutad.  would  have  received  the  support  and  gratitude  of  the 
Chartists.  The  full  employment  which  the  discussion  of  the  financial 
amngementa  had  given  Parliament  prevented  the  introduction  of 
any  very  importuit  bill  on  iJie  subject  But  Govemnient  showed 
that  it  intended  honestly  to  abide  by  the  principles  of  the  exist- 
ing law,  by  continuing  the  commissioners  for  five  yeaw,  and  bf 
reconstituting  those  Unions  where  the  older  form  of  poor  relief  was  still 
in  partial  use.  Protests  were  raised  at  the  continued  refusal  of  out- 
door reUef,  but  Sir  James  Graham  was  able  to  show  that  there  was  a 
large  discretionary  power  still  left  in  the  hands  of  the  guardinns,  and 
that  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  Poor  Law  was  not  very  rigidly  worked. 
There  was  no  just  cause  of  cooiplajnt  on  this  point  when  during  the 
last  year  out  of  ^13,884,000  expended  on  the  poor  nearly  ^£3,000,000 
bad  been  given  at  the  people's  own  homes.  Graham,  however,  while 
acknowledging  that  out-door  relief  might  be  desirable  under  excep- 
tional circumstances,  refused  to  recognise  it  as  a  right.  For  even  by 
the  confession  of  its  supporters  it  would  inevitably  bring  about  the 
payment  of  a  portion  of  wages  out  of  the  poor-rates. 

The  Session  closed  with  an  elaborate  assault  by  Lord  Palmerston 
Anamt »-  upoi  the  poUcy  of  the  Government,  luid  what  appeared  a 
nnsiFsai'i  triumpliant  reply  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Indeed  there  was 
a  very  general  feeling  that  Sir  Robert  Feel's  administra- 
tion had  justified  the  result  of  the  last  election.  Kot  that  the 
Gjpvemment  was  popular.  PeeJ's  personal  character  was  not  attrac- 
tive of  popularity,  nor  was  the  intermediate  line  of  policy  which  he 
had  marked  out  for  himself  such  as  to  please  thoroughly  either  one 
party  or  the  other.  But  his  strength  was  indubitable,  not  only  from 
the  firm  majority  which  he  could  wield  in  both  Houses,  but  from  the 
personal   superiority  recognised   in   him.      And   fortune  seemed   to 
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favour  him.  The  Irish  hiul  been  unusually  quiet  during  the  Senion, 
and  news  had  now  reached  England  of  tbe  favourable  tenniuatiou  of 
the  Chinese  war,  the  victories  of  our  arms  in  India,  and  the  conclusion 
of  &  long-unsettled  questioii  as  to  the  boundary  between  Canada  and  . 
the  United  States  by  what  is  known  as  the  Aahbnrton  Treaty  (August 
9,  1842).  The  policy  of  the  Chinese  War  was  indeed  questioned,  but 
the  late  Ministers  were  answerable  for  that,  and  tbe  nation  was  verj 
glad  to  have  completed  with  success  the  inglorious  cant«aL  The 
withdrawal  of  the  English  army  from  Afghanistan,  the  practical 
reversal  of  the  course  pursued  by  Patmeraton  and  Lord  Auckland, 
afforded  an  opening  for  bitter  attuck,  rendered  the  more  easy  by  tbe 
injudicious  proclamations  and  vacillating  policy  of  Lord  Ellenborough ; 
but  it  was  a  cauw  of  general  eongratulation  that  tbe  prestige  of  Eng- 
lish arms  had  been  le-eatAblidied ;  and  most  men  were  glad  to  get 
rid  of  A  policy  which  had  produced  such  terrible  disasters,  and  were 
disposed  to  allow  tbe  wisdom  of  leaving  the  Afghans  to  settle  their 
own  afbjis.  Lord  Palmeiston  too  clamoured  ^^iust  the  Ashburton 
Treaty,  and  cidled  it  a  ca^tulation.  England  had  indeed  surrendered 
some  of  its  claims,  but  as  much  as  could  fairly  be  required  of  the 
boireu  country  in  dispute  hod  been  obtained,  and  the  friendship  of 
America  was  well  worth  a  little  oouceasion. 

Yet  there  were  dgns  on  all  fddes  of  coming  difficulties.  The 
Session  was  scarcely  over  before  riots  of  a  most  danger-  ^tum  obh 
ous  character  broke  out  among  the  manufacturing  o**"**^- 
population  of  Staffordshire  and  Lancashire.  On  tbe  6th  of  August 
a  great  meeting  had  been  held  on  Mottram  Moor,  ne&r  Manchester, 
and  a  resolution  had  been  passed  that  all  labour  should  cease  till  the 
People's  Charter  became  law.  The  foil  of  wt^es,  which  was  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  outbreak,  has  been  attributed  to  the  inten- 
tional action  of  the  parUsans  of  the  Anti-Com-Law  League,  who 
expected  to  find  Id  popular  disturbances  a  means  of  furthering  their 
object.  The  workmen  left  the  mills,  pulled  up  the  plugs  to  prevent 
the  working  of  the  engines,  and  adopted  the  resolution  jnst  mentioned. 
The  leaders  endeavoured  to  si»:ead  the  strike  in  all  directions.  They 
were  entirely  successful  for  the  time  in  the  potteries  and  at  Man- 
chester. A  Convention  was  summoned  for  the  16th  of  August  at 
Manchester.  Before  that  time  wild  and  destructive  riots  had  taken 
place  in  Staffordshire,  requiring  the  presence  of  soldiery.  At  the 
Manchester  Conveiirion  there  was  a  division  of  opinion,  and  Feargns 
O'Connor,  who  was  presenl,  rused  some  objections  to  the  use  of 
physical  force.     The  majority,  however,  were  in  favour  of  it,  and  a 
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stroDgl;-vorded  address,  which  was  nodung  leas  than  a,  coU  to  arma, 
okuiMriMi.  ^1^8  issued  noder  the  eigsature  of  the  Executive  Com- 
AifuiiMi.  mittee  ot  the  ChartUta.  But  the  GoTerament  was 
watchful  and  efficient;  troops  were  poured  into  the  disturbed  dis- 
tricts, and  arrests  were  very  largely  made.  In  Stafford  gaol  alone, 
where  a  Special  Commission  was  opened  in  October,  there  were  600 
men  imprisoned.  Feargns  O'Connor  was  himself  arrested  in  Sep- 
t«mber  foe  the  part  he  had  played  in  the  disturbances.  Bnt  though 
the  moTement  bad  been  suppressed  the  causes  still  remaJDed,  and 
the  hope  of  securing  order  leated  perhaps  chiefly  upon  divisions 
among  the  discontented  peojde.  While  one  section  still  regarded 
O'Connor  as  its  head,  a  rival  ot^nlsation  known  as  the  Complete 
Suffiage  party  had  arisen ;  the  wealthier  supporters  of  the  Charter 
were  withdrawing  hoai  tbe  woiUng  men,  and  the  question  as  to  the 
use  of  physic&l  or  moral  fnve  caused  still  further  division.  The  Anti- 
Oom-Law  Leaguers  also  continued  their  agitation.  The  late  financial 
measures  could  not  as  yet  produce  effect,  and  the  League  could  still 
urge  the  misery  of  the  counti7  as  a  chief  argument  for  the  acceptance 
of  their  plan.  They  now  agreed  to  collect  ,£50,000  for  the  express 
purpose  of  disseminating  their  views.  Thero  was  eveiy  prospect  of  a 
continued  struggle  on  this  point.  In  India,  too,  fresh  difBculties  had 
arisen.  The  invasion  of  Afghanistan  had  entailed  certain  after-results 
Dufv  St  ina  which  seemed  to  threaten  furtherwor,  and  perhaps  anneia- 
wn  <■  I""*-  tion.  The  territory  of  Sindh,  upon  the  lower  Indus,  was 
;nled  by  three  families  of  chiefs  or  Ameers,  the  descendants  of 
Belloochee  conquerors.  It  had  once  formed  a  part  of  the  Afghan 
kingdom,  bnt  at  the  revolntion  which  drove  Shah  Soojah  from  tbe 
throne  of  Cabul  the  Ameers  hod  established  their  independence. 
They  had  been  subjected  to  the  regular  process  of  Anglo-Indian 
encroachment ;  a  Besident  had  been  forced  upon  them,  and  treaties 
in  the  interest  of  the  English  made  with  them  against  their  will.  One 
branch  oftheinvadingarmy  of  Afghanistan  in  1838  had  passed  through 
their  territory,  and  their  half-veiled  hostility  bad  induced  the  Indian 
Qovemment  to  establish  a  permanent  body  of  British  troops  in  their 
dominions,  and  to  wring  from  them  a  further  treaty  by  which  they 
engaged  to  pay  a  large  sum  of  money  annaally  for  the  maintenance 
of  this  garrison.  Sir  Charles  Napier  was  at  ooce  commander  of 
the  troops  and  political  agent  to  the  Ameers,  and  had  received  in 
September  1843  a  despatch  from  the  Oovemor-Oenaal  of  a  very 
tJireatening  character.  Lord  EUenborough,  while  demanding  strong 
proof  of  the  hostility  of  the  Ameers,  had  declared  it  to  be  his  intention 
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to  inflict  sigoal  punishment  upon  anj  of  them  nho  should  appear  to 
hare  taken  advantage  of  tiie  late  dlBagtecs  in  Afghanistan  to  exhibit 
ill-feeling  t«  the  Gngli^.    The  situation  seemed  full  of  danger.    Not 
was  the  temporaiy  lull  of  agitation  in  Ireland  other  than   luiUBai 
deceptiTe.      The  Bepeal   Association   was   still  in   full   ™  •'•'•»*■ 
vigour,  and  preparing  for  further  exhibitions  of  its  influence.     Strong 
and  successful  though  the  Ministry  had  been,  it  was  clear  that  the 
coming  year  would  still  try  its  stability  to  the  uttennoet    But  beyond 
the  mere  management  of  the  difficulties  which  were  pretty  cerbun 
to  arise,  the  OoTemment  would  be  cdled  upon  to  exercise  its  judg- 
ment upon  a  new  class  of  questions.    Matters  of  social  interest  were 
everywhere  pushing  to  the  surface.      Everywhere  the  Hn,H>dii 
awakened  conscience  of  the  nation  was  making  itself  felt.   titBtmu. 
The  moral  and  physical  condition  of  the  people,  education,  the  working 
of  the  Poor  Law,  tlie  management  of  prisons,  were  the  topics  which 
filled   men's   minds  ;   while   botli  in  England  and   in  Scotland  the 
national  Church  waa  passing  through  a  time  of  critical  eKcitranent 

In  the  coming  year  all  these  rising  difficulties  had  to  be  faced.  ^ 
Kobert  Peel  and  hb  Ministry  proved  at  all  events  so  ttumieimm 
fitr  sufficient  to  encounter  them,  tliat  the  close  of  the  ^^^^^'^ 
Session  saw  him  still  in  possession  of  a  firm  and  power-  Cun  Ltisun. 
ful  majority.  Every  opportunity  was  taken  by  the  supporters  of  the 
Anlj-Com-Law  League  to  introduce  their  views  to  public  notice  in 
the  House,  and  to  press  the  adoption  of  what  they  regarded  as  the 
great  cure  for  the  national  difficulties ;  and  circumstances  rendered 
their  position  even  stronger  than  before.  The  Qovemmuit,  in  the 
Queen's  Speech  (February  2),  had  been  obl^ed  to  confess  that  there 
was  a  notable  falling  off  in  the  receipts  of  the  revenue,  and  that  an 
analysis  showed  that  the  diminntion  was  chiefly  such  as  must  arise 
from  the  decreased  purchase  1^  the  mass  of  the  people  of  articles  of 
comfort,  Inxury,  and  even  necessity,  a  sure  sign  of  the  continued 
depression  of  industry  and  of  the  increasing  misery  of  the  industrial 
classes.  Yet  Peel  was  firm  Sufficient  time  had  scarcely  passed  for 
a  true  estimate  of  the  effects  of  his  new  system  of  finance.  His  income- 
tax  enabled  him  to  cover  the  deficiency.  He  remained  resolute  in 
his  maintenance  of  the  Com  Laws,  but  continued  to  introduce  modifi- 
cations in  other  directions,  all  tending  towards  free-trade. 

With  the  powerful  aid  of  tiie  Duke  of  Wellington  he  succeeded  in 
vindicating  the  policy  of  the  Indian  Government  with   ^^^  ,^^u 
r^^ard  to  Afghanistan,  and  even  in  obttuning  a  VDt«  of  dntemtk'i 
thanks  to  Lord  Ellenborough  and  to  the  officers  and  men  '"*'■        ,^' 
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itngaged  in  the  lata  opentions,  thoiif(h  Loid  BUenboTough's  policjr 
wu  Eubject«d  to  bitter  aagault.  Indeed,  from  the  coiraspoadenm 
whirli  has  unce  come  to  light,  it  appears  that  on  his  fint  aiiiral  in 
India  he  had  Teallj  thought  dt  ordering  the  immediate  retreat  of  the 
English  fotcea,  with  somewhat  Htraoge  forgetfuinesB  of  the  {Hisoners 
in  the  hands  of  Akbai  Khan.  The  finnncM  of  the  geneials  employed 
and  the  coiueqneiit  gradual  impTOTemeot  of  our  position  had  enabled 
him  to  oany  oat  what  was  probably  the  best  line  of  conduct  which 
conld  hare  been  adopted  ;  and  the  chaigea  which  were  brought 
against  him  were  chiefly  directed  to  his  somewfaat  wanton  aasault 
upon  the  policy  of  his  predecesBor,  and  the  ill'judged  and  theatrical 
tone  of  his  despatches  of  triomph.  A  policy  of  which  retribution  and 
Tevenge  is  a  put  is  always  open  to  queetion,  and  t]ie  anny  was  accused 
of  reckless  deatnictioD  and  plundet.  It  would  seem  howerec  that 
the  conduct  of  the  troops  had  been  on  the  whole  ungularly  moderate, 
although  almost  aa  a  matter  of  course  some  disoiilers  had  arisen.  It 
has  been  already  mentioned  that  Loiii  Ellenborong^'s  policy  bad 
assumed  a  somewhat  aggresfuve  character  after  the  snocessful  with- 
drawal of  the  army  from  Afghanistan.  The  threatening  despatdi 
of  September  to  Sir  Charles  Napier  in  Sindh  was  followed  by  instruc- 
tions to  force  upon  the  Ameers  a  new  treaty  by  which  tikeir  irregularly 
TkisbthwiT  I*'*'  subsidy  should  be  exchanged  for  the  cession  of 
•xutonnKbiT.  Eurrachee,  and  some  other  towns,  with  a  atrip  of  land  on 
"""  either  side  of  the  Indus.     Some  pressure  was  necessary 

to  bring  the  UDwilliug  princes  to  the  point.  A  very  remarlcable 
march  across  the  desert  put  Sir  Charles  Kapiei  in  possession  of  the 
fort  of  Emannghur,  and  Klajor  Outrau  eventually  brought  the 
Ameers  both  of  Hyderabad  and  Eurpore  to  affix  theii  seals  to  the 
treaty.  But  it  was  scarcely  ugned  before  the  temper  of  their  troops, 
and  probably  dieir  own  wishes,  induced  them  to  make  an  assault  upon 
Outnun  in  the  Besidency  of  Hyderabad.  With  100  men  Outnun  suc- 
ceeded in  holding  it  for  a  while  against  8000  assailaots,  and  uld- 
mat«ly  withdrew  his  little  garrison  in  safety.  Napier,  although  he 
based  his  subsequent  action  upon  Uiis  breach  of  faith  on  the  part  of 
the  Ameers  had  in  fact  already  aniTed  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
use  of  arms  was  necessary,  and  at  once  upon  Out^am's  arrival  advanced 
agiunst  the  Ameen.  On  the  17th  <£  February  he  came  upon  them  at 
Meeanee,  and  there,  though  the  enemy  numbered  seven  to  one,  com- 
pletely routed  them.  On  the  20th  he  entered  Hyderabad,  and  by 
another  great  victory  known  as  the  battle  of  Hyderabad,  obtained 
full  command  of  the  country.    Early  in  April  he  wrote  to  the 
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GoTernoT-GenemI,  "  I  think  I  may  Tenture  to  saj  Sindh  is  now 

subdued." 

Th>9  jear  was  not  however  over  before  hostilities  broke  out  in  another 
ditection.  The  State  of  Gwalior  had  been  left  in  the  n«enUH 
hiuida  of  the  Mahiattas,  an  En^ish  Resident  being  J^5™»u». 
stationed  at  the  Court  of  Soindia,  who  was  virtually  i»i». 
under  British  protection.  During  the  minoritj  of  Junkojee  lUo 
Scindia,  domeBtio  distuibancea  had  arisen  in  the  State  of  GwaJior. 
The  Maharanee,  the  widow  of  the  late  ruler,  had  deposed  the  Regent 
appointed  by  the  English  and  substituted  a  friend  of  her  own.  The 
English  Residenthad  thought  it  necessary  to  withdraw  ;  and  the  whole 
tane  of  Mahratta  government  had  assumed  a  character  of  hostility 
to  the  English.  By  the  Treaty  of  Burhampore  in  1804,  the  English 
had  contracted  to  keep  in  readiness  a  body  of  troops  which,  on  the 
requisition  of  the  Mahratta  Prince,  should  be  at  his  service  to  eetabliBh 
his  Ruthonty.  It  was  of  great  importance  that  a  st«t«  occupying  tl)e 
central  position  of  Gwalior  should  be  itself  well  governed,  and  in  the 
hands  of  rulers  willing  and  able  to  maintain  order  on  the  frontiers- 
Lord  Elienborough  thought  it  necessary  to  intervene ;  he  took 
advantage  of  the  Treaty  of  Burhampore,  and  declared  that  he  could 
not  allow  the  minority  of  the  Prince  and  his  consequent  inability  to 
make  a  requisition  to  act  to  his  detriment.  Under  pretext,  therefore, 
that  the  disorders  were  derogatory  to  the  authority  of  the  yonng 
Scindia,  he  entered  the  Mahratta  territory  in  December  with  an  army 
nnder  the  conunand  of  Sir  Hugh  Oough.  Proclaiming  his  pacific 
intentions,  he  began,  as  he  believed,  successful  negotiations  for  the 
settlement  of  the  government,  and  was  preparing  to  withdraw  when 
he  found  that  the  Mahratta  troops  had  assembled  in  force  at 
Mabarajpore.  There  an  important  battle  was  fought  and  a  complete 
victory  won.  A  second  English  army,  under  Major-General  Grey,  on 
the  same  day  won  an  equally  decisive  battle  at  Punniar.  The  conse- 
quence of  these  victories  was  the  submission  of  the  Mahratta  Court  ; 
the  fort  of  Gwalior  was  surrendered  to  the  English,  the  Mahratta 
troops  were  disbanded,  and  a  British  contingent  of  nine  regiments, 
maintained  at  the  cost  of  the  Gwalior  StAte,  substituted. 

In  spite  of  the  prominence  of  social  questions,  the  session  produced 
but  little  direct  legislation.  Men  still  shrunk  from  any  infrii^e- 
ment  of  that  complete  personal  and  individual  freedom  men,  u,  hcUI 
to  which  Englishmen  are  so  closely  attached.  Yet  "ftaUUML 
social  evils  which  seemed  in  some  degree  traceable  to  that  very 
freedom  were  forcing  themselves  upon  the  public  notice,  and,  as  on 
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prerions  occasions,  found  »  spokeBinan  in  Lord  Ashley  While  other 
mea  were  seeking  for  means  of  alleTiating  the  unquestioned  depies- 
sion  of  the  labouring  classes,  and  tracing  it,  vith  its  consequences  of 
discontent  and  riot,  to  physical  and  economic  causes,  to  Lord  Ashley 
it  seemed  that  much  at  all  events  of  the  more  distressing  and  dan- 
gerous port  of  the  present  social  disorder  was  to  be  found  in  the  moral 
dariiness  of  the  workman.  It  seemed  to  him  that  in  the  universal 
haste  to  appropriate  the  advantagea  of  improved  appli^inces,  and  to 
accumulate  wealth,  a  dense  population  bad  been  called  into  existence 
and  left  to  fight  its  way  with  no  rule  of  guidance  but  the  necessities 
of  a  fierce  competition,  and  the  imperative  desire  to  acquire  the 
necessaries  of  life.  Under  this  impulse  parents  lost  their  natural 
care  for  their  children,  and  regarding  them  only  as  instruments  for 
obtiuning  money  plunged  them  from  their  earliest  years,  without  a 
shred  of  education,  into  the  hardships  and  temptations  of  the  mines, 
the  workshops,  and  the  streets.  What  coidd  come  from  such  a  system 
but  ignorance  and  crime  }  It  was  the  duty  and  the  wisdom  of  a  State 
which  by  ite  arrangements  had  created  an  ever-increasing  population 
i^.^,—:  to  see  at  least  that  iJie  children  were  educated.      For 

■ddnuiaiki  their  physical  well-being  Lord  Ashley  had  already  done 
Ed™^  much  and  was  trying  to  do  more.  He  now  brought  for- 
Fii.  u,  IMS.  -ward  in  Parliament  a  motion  that  an  Address  should  ba 
sent  to  the  Queen  beg^ng  her  "  to  take  into  her  instant  and  serious 
consideration  the  best  means  of  diffusing  the  benefit  and  blessings  of 
a  moral  and  religious  education  among  the  working  classes  of  her 
people,"  He  liad  no  difficulty  in  making  out  his  case.  The  popula- 
tion of  England  and  Wales  in  the  last  forty  years  showed  an  increase 
of  more  than  seven  millioDS.  The  lowest  estimate  of  those  who 
required  education  was  3,000,000,  and  after  all  deductions  had  been 
made  for  those  who  were  educated  prirately,  and  for  pauper  children, 
there  would  still  remain  1,800,000  for  whose  training  the  public  were 
answerable.  In  the  existing  schools,  whether  of  the  Established 
Church  or  of  the  Dissenting  bodies,  somewhat  over  &K),000  pupils 
were  taught,  leaving  nearly  a  million  children  to  whom  no  education 
was  given.  The  result  was  such  as  might  be  expected ;  the  statistics 
of  the  great  towns  showed  the  most  terrible  youthful  depravity.  The 
statistics  of  the  prisons  showed  an  enormous  percentage  of  ignorance ; 
and  the  working  of  the  existing  system  was  brought  into  sharp  relief 
when  it  appeared  that  the  expenditure  for  the  punishment  of  crime 
was  .£600,000  a  year,  the  annual  vote  for  education,  which  might 
tend  to  prevent  it,  was  still  only  ^30,000.     As  usual,  when  he  laid 
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bare  the  BhortcomingB  of  English  acMiiety,  Lord  Ashlej  met  with 
respectful  hearing  and  approbation.  The  Home  Secretary,  Sir 
James  Grahum,  declared  that  not  only  was  he  ready  to  support  the 
Address,  but  that  Government  had  already  had  the  iotentioD  of  doing 
Bomething  lo  further  the  cause  of  education.  It  was  preparing  a  new 
Factory  Bill,  containing  clanESs  insuring  the  compulsory  educatioD  of 
pauper  and  factory  children.  The  Address  was  agreed  to  without 
division,  and  oa  the  receipt  of  the  Queen's  answer  on  the  6th  of  March 
Sir  James  Graham  produced  his  Bill. 

The  Home  Secretary  had  in  view  two  distinct  objects,  the  extension 
and  amendment  of  the  existing  Factory  Act*  and  the  ai,j,^^ 
improvement  of  education.  He  desired  ia  limit  the  iiours  enkna'i 
of  fem^e  labour  to  twelve,  and  to  reduce  the  time  during  .i^iinn. 
which  children  might  be  employed  to  sixand  a  half  hours  *»"•»•»■ 
a  day.  Those  hours  were  to  be  consecutive,  either  in  the  morning 
or  afternoon,  and  the  stipulation  already  existing  that  no  children 
should  be  employed  without  certificates  of  school  attendance  was  to 
be  continued.  Upon  this  limitation  he  made  an  attempt  \a  found  a. 
general  system  of  education.  Certificates  were  only  to  be  received 
from  schools  fulfilling  certain  conditions.  Of  these,  Government 
inspection  was  the  first,  but  religious  instruction  also  fonned  an 
integral  part  of  the  scheme.  Upon  this  rock,  as  has  so  often  happened, 
the  plut  was  wrecked.  Although  great  care  was  taken  to  avoid  any 
arrangements  or  restrictions  which  could  be  regarded  as  injurious  to 
perfect  liberty  of  religious  creed,  the  Dissenters  and  Roman  Catholics 
found  in  the  Bill  traces  of  Clmrch  supremacy,  and  plied  the  Govern- 
ment with  petitions  against  it,  while  the  Radicals  eagerly  pressed 
their  favourite  scheme  of  wholly  secular  education.  Sir  James 
Graham,  finding  that  what  he  had  intended  to  be  a  general  and  com- 
prehensive measure  winning  the  approval  of  all  parties  afforded  only 
ground  for  sectarian  opposition,  yielded  to  his  opponents,  and  with- 
drew the  BilL 

In    February   of    the  following    year   he    reintroduced   it   shorn 
of  its  educational  clauses.     But  the  opposition  offered   huhcwi 
was  no  less  violent.     Lord  Ashley  wished  to  introdnee  a   '|^|^  "" 
clause  limiting  the  working  hours  of  young  persons  (that  Mar  km. 
is,  those  between  the  age  of  thirteen  and  eighteen)  to  ten  hours  a  day. 
The  feeling  of  the  House  was  curiously  divided  on  the  subject      The 
rigid  economists,  siding  with  the  Government,  regarded  the  inter- 
ference with  free  labour  as  highly  injurious.     Several  votes,  direct 
and  indirect,  were  taken  upon  the  subject,  with  such  varying  results 
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that  Sir  James  Graham  declared  that  inextricable  confusion  had  aruea, 
and  (hat  either  a  compromise  must  be  etfect«d  or  leave  be  given  hiin 
to  withdraw  (lie  present  and  introdnce  a  new  Bill  He  stated  that  a 
comprainise  appeared  to  him  out  of  the  question.  He  beiieved  that 
the  restriction  of  houis  would  be  mjurious  to  the  master  manufacturers, 
and  through  them  to  the  welfare  of  the  country,  that  it  must  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  diminutioa  of  wages,  and  would  thus  be  injnriouB  to  the 
vorkmen  also ;  that  consequently  he  and  his  colle^;uea  had  deter- 
mined to  maintaia  the  twelve  hours  limit.  la  the  course  of  his 
speech  he  referred  to  an  argument  which  had  been  used  by  his 
opponents,  that  a  new  social  condition  had  come  into  existence  which 
was  to  be  met  by  new  principles  and  new  schemes  of  legislation. 
Legislative  interference  was  to  become  the  general  rule.  Adopting  a 
phrase  which  had  been  used  in  a  paper  on  tliis  subject,  he  declared 
that  he  did  not  think  it  exa^eration  %a  say  that  this  was  a  commence- 
ment of  a  Jack  Cade  system  of  legislation.  It  was  one  of  those 
unfortimate  expressions  which  (like  the  word  "aliens"  used  by  Lord 
Lyndhurst  with  respect  to  the  Irish)  inevitably  1>ecome  a  party  catch- 
word, and  are  permanently  affixed  as  marks  for  popular  disapproval 
to  the  statesman  who  utters  tbem.  Sir  James  Graham  was  at  once 
regarded  as  the  arch  enemy  of  the  labouring  classes.  The  second 
course  as  to  the  Factory  Bill  was  adopted  ;  a  new  Bill  was  intro-  . 
dnced  which  did  not  repeal  but  only  amended  the  existing  Statute. 
It  diminished  the  working  hours  of  children  to  six  and  a  half,  and 
insisted  upon  those  houra  being  consecutive,  to  allow  time  for  their 
schooling.  It  extended  the  twelve  hours  limitation  to  include  women 
as  well  as  young  persons.  It  rendered  stricter  the  certificate  of  age 
and  health  required,  and  guarded  against  the  use  of  dangerous 
machinery.  With  some  difficulty — for  the  preceding  eventa  had  heated 
the  Opposition — this  Bill  was  carried,  but  even  at  the  time  it  was  not 
regarded  as  a  final  settlement  of  the  question.  Although  Sir  James 
Graham's  whole  scheme  thus  foiled,  it  must  be  laid  to  his  credit  that 
he  recognised  the  necessity  of  general  education,  and  did  not  shrink 
from  producing  a  measure  conceived  with  considerable  liberaUty  aa 
a  first  step  towards  it. 

This  was  not  the  only  proof  the  Government  gave  of  its  recognition 
rHi'ioiuinta  of  i^3  moral  duties.  Sir  Robert  Peel  introduced  and 
*'™*'^  carried  a  plan  for  the  establishment  and  endowment  of 

Church  districts.  Leaving  the  building  of  the  new  chnrches  to  private 
liberality,  he  allowed  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  to  borrow 
capital  A«m  Queen  Anne's  Bounty,  and  to  employ  it  under  certain 
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testrictiona  for  tha  endowment  of  the  incumbeDts.  By  this  means 
the  very  large  and  unwieldy  parishes  which  bad  given  rise  to  much 
spiritual  destitution  were  graduallj  broken  up. 

In  acting  thns  Peel  showed  bis  recognition  of  the  great  religious 
movement  which  went  along  with  the  other  reforming  im-  ^.j,^,^ 
pulses  of  the  time.  It  had  assumed  in  England,  strangely  ninnne  at 
enough,  a  shape  which  is  generally  connected  with  a  dis- 
like to  reform.  For  it  was  ostensibly  the  apprehension  of  the  intro- 
duction of  liberalism  and  liberal  principles  into  rel%ion  which  mainly 
excited  the  activity  of  the  leaders  of  the  Oxford  movement.  But, 
looked  at  somewhat  more  closely,  it  will  appear  that  the  real  ground- 
work of  the  movement  was  the  recognition  of  the  dangers  attendin<; 
the  close  connection  of  Church  and  State,  the  risk  which  lay  in  that 
connection  of  slotliful  acceptance  of  worldly  position  and  of  State 
orthodoxy,  to  the  detriment  of  more  real  spiritual  life.  The  same 
impulse  is  to  be  traced  in  the  lengthened  struggle  which  had  divided 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  which  this  year  terminated  in  its  violent 
Disruption.  In  both  cases  it  was  the  indignant  rejection  of  the  idea 
that  the  spiritual  interests  of  the  nation  can  be  subordinated  to  tem- 
poral authority,  and  the  Church  in  its  highest  functions  be  other  than 
supreme,  which  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  movement.  In  both  cases, 
too,  there  was  an  imdercurrent  of  democratic  feeling  thoroughly  con- 
sistent with  the  impulse  of  the  time. 

In  Scotland  a  direct  quarrel  arose  as  to  the  limits  of  the  authority 
of  the  Church  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  State  on  the  j^„„^ 
other.  The  question  of  lay  patron^  hod  always  been  thi  snich 
a  dif&cult  one  in  the  Scotch  Church.  The  statutes  '""^ 
which  regulated  the  relation  in  which  the  Church  stood  to  the 
State  had  varied  on  this  point  in  accordance  with  the  views  of 
the  Government  of  the  time.  But  in  1707,  at  the  Union,  when  the 
mmntenance  of  the  national  Church  became  an  int^ral  part  of  the 
treaty,  doubtful  passages  with  regard  to  patronage  were  repealed, 
and  the  right  was  vested  in  the  heritors  and  elders  of  the  respective 
parishes.  But  subsequently,  in  the  tenth  year  of  Queen  Anne's 
reign,  the  Statute  of  1690,  chapter  v.  (that  is  to  say,  the  part 
settling  the  Scotch  Church),  was  repealed,  "  in  so  far  as  relates  to  the 
presentation  of  ministers  by  heritors  and  others  mentioned  therein," 
and  the  right  of  presentation  was  restored  to  patrons.  Presbyteries 
being  obliged  to  receive  and  admit  qualified  persons  when  presented 
by  the  patron,  and  on  the  same  conditions  as  before  the  making  of  the 
statute.     Up  till  1784  the  Church  had  constantly  complained  of  this. 
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but  the  pfttronB  appear  on  the  whole  to  have  consulted  the  pariah' 
ioneiB,  and  no  Tery  important  quarrel  aroHe.  From  that  year  the  pro- 
test of  the  Church  ceased,  and  the  nomination  to  parishes  had  fallen 
entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  patrons.  To  the  more  ardent  lueuibers 
of  the  Church  tliis  appeared  at  once  to  deprive  the  people  of  their 
voice  in  the  appointment  of  their  ministers,  which  they  regarded  as 
a  fundauiental  principle  of  their  ecclesiastical  state,  and  to  allow  the 
interposition  of  secular  interests  snd  aecniar  authority  in  matters  of 
the  highest  spiritual  importance.  The  General  Assembly  therefore, 
or  rather  the  permanent  committee  of  the  Assembly,  in  1831  passed 
Tki  »«io  AM.  what  was  known  as  the  "  Veto  Act,"  by  which,  upon  a 
"*^  protest   of   the    male   heads    of  £imilie3,   being    com- 

municants, in  any  parish,  the  Presbjbeiy  was  bound  to  reject  the 
nominee,  and  this  although  no  ground  of  objection  was  stated.  It 
was  this  Act  of  the  Assembly  which  produced  the  Diamption.  The 
two  chief  cases  in  which  the  conflict  between  the  Church  and  the 
Law  Courts  arose  were  known  as  the  Auchterarder  and  Strathlx^ie 
cases.  Immediately  after  the  passing  of  the  Veto  Act,  the  Eail  of 
Einnonll,  as  patron,  presented  Mr,  Young  to  the  parish  of  Auchter- 
aider.  The  male  heads  of  fiuuilies  there  objected  to  him,  and  he  was 
rejected  by  the  Presbytery.  The  patron  and  the  presentee  proceeded 
against  the  Presbyteiy  at  kw.  The  General  Assembly  undertook  the 
case  of  the  Presbytery,  After  a  lengthened  trial  decision  was  given 
by  the  Court  of  Sesaion,  in  March  1838,  against  the  Presbytery. 
Thus  the  Veto  Act  was  declared  illegaL  The  case  was  carried  to  the 
House  of  Ijords,  and  the  highest  Court  of  justice  dismissed  the  appeal 
and  upheld  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Session,  On  this,  in  the 
Oeneral  Assembly,  the  Church  and  State  party,  headed  by  Dr,  Cook, 
moved  that  the  Veto  Act,  having  been  declared  illegal,  should  cease 
to  be  enforced.  The  "  Non-intrusionists,"  as  they  were  called,  headed 
ttoBon-  **?  ^^'  f'^I'ners,  on  the  contrary  took  up  the  position 

intTuUiiiiitL  that  theCivUCourtcould  declare  to  whom  theemoluments 
might  go,  but  cou3d  not  set  aside  an  ecclesiastical  law  of 
the  Assembly.  A  oonsideiable  minority  upheld  Dr.  Chalmers's  view. 
In  the  second  case,  a  Mr.  Edwards  had  been  presented  by  the  lawful 
patron  to  the  parish  of  Mamoch ;  the  heads  of  families  had  exercised 
their  veto  ;  the  seven  ministers  who  constituted  the  Presbytery  of 
Stcathbogie,  in  which  Mamoch  « as,  refused  to  admit  him,  and  Mr 
Edwards  obtained  a  decree  from  the  Supreme  Court  against  the  Pres- 
bytery. The  seven  ministeis  preferred  fulfilling  the  obvioiw  duty  of 
obeying  the  law  rather  than  the  questionable  duty  of  obeying  the 
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AsMmbly,  and  submitted  to  the  Court.  For  this,  in  &  veiy  high- 
handed manner,  they  were  Bummoned  to  the  bar  of  the  General 
Assembly  and  deposed  from  their  ministry,  while  Mr.  Edwards,  for 
having  resorted  to  a  Civil  Court,  waa  deprived  of  bis  licence  as  a 
minister. 

There  were  thus  in  fact  two  points  at  issue— the  one  the  limit 
between  the  tight  of  the  patron  and  the  right  of  the  parish,  the 
other  the  limit  between  the  jurisdictioQ  of  the  Church  Courts  and  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Civil  Courts.  Lord  Melbourne's  Ministry  htid  re- 
fused to  take  any  measures  on  the  subject.  The  Prime  MinisUr  bad 
declared  that  the  best  way  of  maintaining  the  kw  was  to  allow  the 
law  to  take  care  of  itself.  A  private  attempt  of  Lord  Aberdeen  bad 
come  to  nothing,  the  one  side  regarding  it  as  an  assault  upon  patron- 
age, the  other  side  as  a  means  of  permanently  riveting  patronage  on 
the  Church.  Thus,  left  to  foUow  its  own  course,  the  quarrel  increased 
in  bitterness.  The  Kon-intrusionists  assumed  all  the  airs  of  persecuted 
Covenanters,  apparently  forgetful  of  their  own  persecuting  action  with 
regard  to  the  Strathbogie  ministers.  High-flown  language  was  em- 
ployed which,  were  it  not  that  those  who  employed  it  were  really  so 
much  in  earnest,  would  be  little  abort  of  ridiculous.  The  demands 
of  the  Non-intrusioniBtB  grew  into  a  demand  for  the  absolute  destruc- 
tion of  all  lay  patronage,  and  preparation  was  openly  made  for  a  seces- 
sion from  the  Establish meot.  At  length,  in  1S42,  the  ^^^j^ 
General  Assembly  drew  up  two  addresses  to  the  Crown  ;  aoTMnMnat, 
one  to  C.1II  attention  to  a  document  already  compiled,  and  °" ''  "*"* 
known  as  "  The  Claim,  Declaration,  and  Protest  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  Court  of  Session  ;"  the  olber  to  ask  for  the  abolition  of 
the  Church  patronage  in  Scotland,  And  along  wiih  these  a  memorial 
was  sent,  declaring  that  if  redress  were  not  afforded,  the  inevitable 
result  would  be  fbe  disruplion  of  the  Established  Church.  The 
Government  felt  it  necessary  to  answer  these  addressea,  and  Sir  James 
Graham  drew  up  a  long  and  very  able  reply,  in  which,  passing  in 
review  the  statutes  and  precedent?  aUeged  by  the  Assembly  as  proofs 
of  their  case,  and  the  history  of  the  present  atniggle,  ha  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  were  ample  powers  already  in  the  j»_„ 

Church  to  prevent  the  admission  of  improper  candidates,   ttiiiui'i 
that  the  Presbytery  had  the  nndonbted  right  on  good 
cause  shown  to  reject  a  presentee,  but  that  it  waa  impossible  to  admit 
the  claims  of  the  Church  to  be  tbe  sole  judge  of  what  was  or  waa  not 
an  ecclesiastical  question,  and  therefore  beyond  the  competency  of 
the  CivU  Courts.    He  concluded  by  the  assertion  that  "  Her  Majesty's 
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Ministeni  were  bound  to  deciare  they  could  not  recommend  the  total 
abrogation  of  the  rights  of  the  Crown  and  other  patrous." 

The  reception  of  this  reply  produced,  as  its  writer  had  foreseen, 
na  uamptiiM.  ^'^  Disruption  of  the  Church.  There  was  a  striking  scene 
ibr  IS,  !••>■  in  the  General  Assembly.  The  members  proceeded  from 
their  aerrice  in  the  High  Church  to  their  place  of  meeting  in  St. 
Andrew's.  The  approaches  and  galleries  were  crowded  j  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  populace  were  with  the  seceders,  and  as  each  well- 
known  leader  entered  he  was  loudly  applauded.  Dr.  Welsh  was 
Moderator.  He  should  have  proceeded  to  examine  the  constitution 
of  the  Assembly ;  instead  of  doing  ho,  he  stated  that  there  were  legal 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  carrying  out  this  duty,  and  proceeded  to  read 
a  protest  of  some  length  from  the  ministers  and  eiders  of  the  Non- 
intrusionist  party.  He  then  rose  and  left  the  ball,  and  one  after  the 
other,  elowly  and  silently,  those  who  agreed  with  him  rose  and  fol- 
lowed. To  the  number  of  169  they  passed  in  prbcession  four  abreast, 
andsurroundedbyasympathetic  crowd,  to  a  hall ^tCanonmills,  which 
had  been  prepared  for  them.  There  300  other  ministers,  not  members 
of  the  Assembly,  awaited  them,  and  there,  with  Dr.  Chalmers  as  their 
Moderator,  they  constituted  themselves  a  Free  Preebyterian  Church. 
For  Beveial  daye  they  proceeded  with  the  necessary  business  of  organi- 
sation. Dr.  Chaluien  wus  able  to  say  that  for  the  Building  Fund 
^£150,000  had  already  been  collected,  and  upwards  of  ^72,000  for  the 
Sustentatinn  Fund ;  and  on  the  Sunday  following  Br.  Candlish  preached 
rgrutm  in  the  first  Free  Church.    The  number  of  those  ministon 

^j,^^"  who  signed  the  protest,  or  were  enrolled  in  the  first  list 
Mv  1*1  >!*•■  of  the  secession,  was  396.  There  remained  of  ministers 
who  did  not  leave  the  Church,  835.  The  Government  thought  it 
necessary  for  the  settlement  of  men's  minds  to  explain  the  exact  con- 
dition oF  the  law,  and  Lord  Aberdeen  brought  in  and  passed  a  Bill  to 
the  effect  that  the  Veto  Act  was  repealed,  that  the  Presbytery  could 
not  refuse  to  admit  to  trial  a  minister  duly  presented,  but  that,  on 
objection  being  raised  by  the  parishioners,  they  should  inquire  as  to 
the  general  fitness  of  the  candidate  and  his  special  fitness  for  the 
parisb,  and  give  their  verdict  accordingly.  From  their  judgment  an 
appeal  lay  to  the  higher  Church  Court  only.  The  Civil  Courts  could 
interfere  only  if  the  Presbytery  eiceeded  its  jurisdiction. 

There  was  a  determination  not  to  compromise  in  a  matter  of  con- 
science, a  self-denial  in  the  ready  resignation  of  their  benefices,  a 
nobility  in  the  view  that  the  spiritual  liberties  of  the  people  should 
be  maintained  against  the  rights  of  properly,  which  oompelsan  admif- 
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otion  and  respect  for  the  first  leaders  of  the  Free  Cbarch  movement ; 
yet  it  is  difficult  to  feel  Diuch  sympathy  with  men  who,  tinder  the 
disguise  of  maintaiaiDg  popular  spiriCaal  rights,  sought  to  destroy  that 
superrision  on  the  part  of  the  lay  authorities  of  the  kingdom  which 
baa  proved  to  be  the  sole  safeguard  against  ecclesiastical  tyranny. 

The  movement  in  England  did  not  reach  to  the  point  of  disruption. 
It  drove  a  certain  number  of  those  most  completely  tktSwituiu 
affected  by  it  to  separate  from  the  English  Church  and  b*""™' 
join  the  communion  of  Rome.  But  the  larger  portion  of  them 
contrived  to  find  in  the  elasticity  of  the  English  formnhe  a  means 
of  reconciling  their  conscience  to  remaining  within  their  own 
Church,  and  after  a  period  of  trouble  and  unpopularity  succeeded  in 
gradually  establishing  their  position.  Their  theories  were  indeed 
such  as  to  attract  to  their  side  almost  inevitably  a  large  support 
among  the  clergy,  and  even  among  such  of  the  laity  as  were  more 
inclined  to  be  governed  by  sentiment  than  by  reason.  The  substitu- 
tion of  dogma  for  religion ;  the  desire  for  certainty  resting  upon 
authority,  and  the  consequent  relaxation  of  the  trouble  of  forming 
opinions ;  the  idea  of  Catholic  unity,  in  itself  so  grand  and  so  capable  of 
attracting  minds  of  a  very  high  order  ;  the  appeal  to  the  senses  and 
to  the  means  of  gratifying  (esthetic  tastes  offered  by  ornate  services  ; 
the  introduction  of  the  supernatural  in  the  perpetual  miracle  of  the 
real  presence, — all  told  strongly  in  their  favour.  Intellectual  idleness, 
the  love  of  beauty,  and  the  pleasure  felt  in  immediate  intercourse 
with  the  unseen  were  alT  alike  gratified  ;  while  to  tiie  clergy  them- 
selves no  theory  could  be  more  attractive  than  one  which  endows 
them  with  special  and  almost  supernatural  powers,  and  sets  them 
apart,  irrespective  of  their  own  characters  or  gifts,  as  a  special  and 
sacred  class.  It  has  thus  happened  that,  in  spite  of  its  early  struggles, 
the  movement  has  been  to  a  large  degree  successful,  and  the  theories 
on  which  it  rested  either  in  whole  or  in  part  enjoy  a  temporary 
triumph. 

That  the  High  Church  movement  should  owe  its  success  to  its 
appeal  to  some  of  the  lower  and  more  general  tendencies  w\g^  or  tht 
of  the  time,  to  the  indifierentism  and  wealth  of  the  laity,  ■""»«■ 
and  to  the  obvious  self-interest  of  the  cle^y,  in  no  wise  prevents  it 
from  having  originated  in  the  minds  of  most  earnest  and  high-minded 
men.  It  was  not  at  first  confined  to  Oxford,  but  before  long  the 
vigour  and  ability  of  John  Henry  Newman,  seconded  by  the  earnest- 
ness of  Eurrell  Froude,  the  delicate  and  spiritual  parity  of  Keble, 
p^d  the  Jeftming  and  fiuthoiity  of  Dr,  Pusey,  made  that  Universitjr 
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its  undaubtad  centre,  And  gained  for  it  the  title  of  the  "OEfofd 
Movement."  Keble,  the  author  of  the  ChrUiian,  Year,  though  he 
had  left  Oxford,  waa,  like  Newman  and  Froude,  a  Fellow  of  Oriel 
College,  hitherto  regarded  as  the  stronghold  of  Liberalism  ;  and  it 
may  be  presumed  that  it  waa  partly  a  reitction  from  the  views  of 
Ooppleston,  of  Wlately,  and  of  Arnold  which  drove  them  so  vigor- 
ously along  the  course  they  pursued.  According  to  Newman's  own 
account,  at  the  time  whenhe  began  to  iasue  the  publications  known  as 
Traettfor  the  TirnM,  which  have  given  the  movement  ita  second  name 
of  "  Tractarian,"  he  rested  upon  three  great  articles  of  belief :  The 
Hmnu'iuuH  importance  of  dogma — that  is  to  aay,  that  "  religion  and 
itiaatiit,  di^ma  are   one ; "   the  eristence  of  a   visible  Church, 

with  sacraments  and  rites  which  were  liie  channels  of  invisible  grace 
—that  is,  that  there  is  one  Catholic  Church,  and  one  only,  through 
which  the  means  of  grace  flow  ;  and  hostility  to  the  Eoman  Church, 
a  hostility  which  by  degrees  grew  weaker,  till  it  entirely  disappeared. 
The  object  of  these  Tracts,  and  of  the  numerous  theolc^cal  works 
issued  by  the  school,  was  the  establishment  of  the  view  that  that 
system  of  the  English  Church  which  they  spoke  of  as  "the  via 
media,"  was  a  real  religion  lying  between  Popery  with  its  errora  on 
one  side,  and  Protestantism,  liberal  and  anti-dogmatic,  und  leading,  as 
the  writers  thought,  to  atheism  on  the  other.  With  this  view,  the 
writings  of  the  High  Church  divines  of  the  seventeenth  century  were 
brought  forward  as  expressing  the  real  opinion  of  the  English  Church, 
the  prevalent  more  Protestant  view  being  regarded  as  erroneous. 
Antiquity,  as  eiplained  in  the  utteraneea  of  the  Fathers,  was  taken 
as  the  ground  on  which  the  English  Church  could  claim  to  be  the 
direct  descendant  of  the  one  primitive  Church  ;  and  every  sign  of 
doctrine  or  ritual,  holding  affinity  to  the  doctrine  or  ritual  of  the  more 
widely  spread  Roman  Church,  was  emphasised. 

At  length,  in  1841,  Newman  determined  definitely  to  examine  how 
far  it  WHS  possible  to  hold  the  same  doctrines  as  the  Roman  Church 
within  the  limits  of  the  English  Aificles.  The  outcome  of  this 
examination  waa  No,  90  of  the  Tracts,  As  the  general  belief  was  then,  . 
and  is  now,  that  the  Articles  had  been  drawn  up  in  opposition  to  the 
Koman  Church,  it  appeared  to  all  those  unaffected  by  the  movement 
that  thia  was  an  unfair  use  of  the  possible  defects  in  the  language  of 
nuieuim  or  *''*  Articles.  When  we  remember  the  history  of  the 
Tf*"  *•■  Articles,  and  recognise  that  they  were  distinctly  intended 

to  be  a  wide  and  elastic  formula,  the  basis  of  a  national 
C)ivircb,  incorporating  as  far  as  was'poEsible  all  shades  of  opinioD,  it 
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is  difficalt  to  say  that  the  meanmg  ^ven  them  in  Tract  90  is  unten- 
able. But  it  ia  obviauB  that  if  they  may  be  stretched  in  one  direc- 
tion, thej  may  equally  be  stretched  in  the  other ;  and  that  if  Anglo- 
Catbolics  can  continue  vitbin  the  limits  of  the  English  Church  hold- 
ini;  nearly  all  the  doctrines  which  our  earl;  Reformers  disapproved  of 
in  the  Church  of  Eonie,  they  have  no  right  to  assert  them  as  the  sole 
doctrines  of  the  English  Church,  or  to  find  fault  with  those  of  differ- 
ent opinions  who  press  to  the  opposite  extreme  the  laxity  of  wording 
-which  ia  to  be  found  in  the  Articles.  In  other  words,  if  it  be  right 
to  treat  the  Articles  in  this  fashion,  it  follows  of  necessity  that  the 
Church  of  Englund  is  not  a  strictlj  dogmatic  Gliurch.  Almost 
inevitably  Tract  90  produced  a  great  ferment  of  opinion.  It  was 
ceusured  by  the  Vice-Chancellor  and  Heads  of  Eousea  in  Oxford, 
the  bishopa  generally  mentioned  it  with  disapprobation  in  their 
charges,  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  requested  Mr.  Newman  to  cease 
from  the  publication  of  the  Tracts.  It  was,  in  fact,  t^e  critical  point 
of  the  movement.  Led  on  imperceptibly  by  his  i(^c,  Newman's 
own  position  in  the  Church  had  become  leas  and  less  assured. 
Already,  before  the  publication  of  the  Tracts,  he  had  begun  to  question 
the  catholicity  of  the  English  Church.  Minds  with  less  power 
of  delicat«  logical  discrimination  had  been  pressing  bis  own 
arguments  to  conclusions  he  was  not  yet  willing  to  admit.  The 
refusal  of  the  authorities  of  the  Church  to  allow  that  such  doctrines  as 
these  men  regarded  as  alone  capable  of  rendering.the  Engbsh  Church 
Catholic  could  exist  within  its  limits  drove  them  further  and  further 
on  their  course,  and  numerous  individual  perversions  to  Rome  were  the 
result.  For  several  years  longer  Nevrman  himself  remained  in  doubt, 
but  in  1843  he  thought  it  incumbent  on  him  ^  resign  his  clerical 
duties,  and  in  October  1S45  he  finally  passed  over  to  the  Roman 

Mr.  Newman  is  so  incomparably  the  most  interesting  person  among 
the  Tractarians  that,  although  he  himself  repudiated  the  n,  mxti 
idea  of  leadership,  and  claimed  the  position  of  the  chief  P"^^™"" 
author  of  the  party  only,  to  follow  his  career  is  in  fact  to  iiu. 
trace  the  history  of  the  movement.  It  seems  difficult  to  deny  that  in 
passing  over  to  the  Roman  Church  he  was  acting  in  the  only  manner 
which  was  truly  consistent  with  his  principles.  But  such  was  not 
the  view  of  the  greater  part  of  those  whose  minds  he  bad  influenced. 
With  Dr.  Pusey  as  their  leader,  they  saw  a  possibility  of  still  remain- 
ing in  the  Engliab  Churoh.  As  in  the  case  of  other  movements 
within  the  Church,  the  growth  of  Tractarian  opinions  brought  ivitl) )( 
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miicll  new  sjdiituAl  life.  It  was  at  least  a  protest  against  the  quiet 
acceptance  of  things  as  the;  were,  another  instance  of  the  awakened 
sense  o(  realit?  and  duty  whici  marks  the  time.  As  in  the  case  of 
other  inovementB,  too,  it  Gurvired  chiefly  because  it  fell  in  with  very 
general  and  not  very  noble  tendencies  of  the  time,  and  harmonised 
Bwiutsttiia  ^^'^  yiiih  olaaa  interests.  But  whatever  may  be  the 
TrMTUriMi  good  that  it  brought  with  it,  by  ita  reactionary  character, 
by  the  offence  which  it  ^Te  to  minds  of  Protestant 
tendencies,  and  by  the  separation  which  it  evidently  implied  between 
the  secular  and  religious  life  of  the  nation,  it  msed  a.  fresh  dif&culty 
in  the  way  of  re-establishing  a  really  national  Church,  changed  Hie 
Church  of  England  more  completely  into  a  sect,  and  rendered  more 
probable  its  uHimate  separation  from  the  State, 

The  administration  may,  on  the  whole,  have  the  credit  for  the  com- 
paratiye  quiet  which  leigned  in  the  manufacturing  districts  during 
the  year.  Vigorous  action  had  been  taken  against  the  late  rioters. 
Feai^us  O'Connor  and  fifty-eight  others  had  been  tried  with  Tariona 
success  at  Lancaster,  in  the  spring,  with  the  effect'  apparently  of 
quieting  for  the  time  the  movements  of  the  Chartists.  In  Wales, 
the  discontent,  partially  repressed  in  England,  assumed  a  somewhat 
threatening  form.  What  are  known  as  the  Rebecca  Biots  broke 
nt  bbMn  out  in  June.  The  form  which  these  riots  took  was  the 
j^i^aipt  appearance  of  armed  crowds  diaguiaed  in  female  dress, 

lui.  and  bent  upon  the  deatruction  of  tnmpikea.    The  claims 

of  tbe  rioters  went  however  a  good  deal  further,  and  seem  to  have 
been  in  some  degree  connected  with  hostility  to  the  English  Church, 
and  the  growth  of  Dissent.  They  demanded  the  removal  of  all  turn- 
pike gates,  the  abolition  of  tithes  and  of  Church  rates,  and  of  the 
new  poor  law.  Originally  appearing  in  Carmarthen,  where  they  took 
possession  of  the  workhouse  and  were  only  suppressed  by  the  employ- 
ment of  troops,  therioters  re-appeared  throughout  North  Wales  almost 
nightly  for  several  months.  Hundreds  of  turnpikes  were  destroyed, 
insults  and  violent  ill-uaage  were  employed  against  the  authorities, 
occasionally  even  murder  resulted.  Some  sort  of  organisation  appears 
to  have  exiated,  which  publicly  claimed  for  itaelf  the  command  of 
more  than  100,000  men.  "  If  God  apares  her  life,"  wrote  some  agent 
of  the  Asiiociatiou  under  the  nnme  of  Rebecca,  "ehe  will  work  out 
the  redemption  of  her  poor  oppressed  children."  Government  how- 
ever was  able  to  suppress  the  rioters  ;  a  special  Commission  was  issued 
for  the  trial  of  the  prisoners,  most  of  whom  pleaded  guilty,  and  the 
difBculty  passed  away.    But  ir)  ^cordance  with  the  growing  recog- 
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nition  of  its  duties  on  the  part  of  OoTemment,  snppreBuon  was  not 
regarded  as  sufficient ;  a  Commission  was  appointed  to  examine  into 
the  causesofthediaeontent,  and  in  the  course  of  the  next  .^^^ 
year,  upon  ito  recommendations,  the  sjatem  of  turnpike  at  uw  tomrifct 
ttuats  in  Wales  was  wholly  remodelled.  Provision  was  *™^'»"»'» 
made  by  loan,  luid  by  chafes  on  the  rates  so  arranged  as  to  fell  upon 
the  owner  and  not  the  occupier,  for  the  gradual  extinction  of  the 
existing  debt  upon  the  trusts.  The  management  of  the  roads  was 
then  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  county  boards,  consisting  in  part  of 
representatives  of  the  ratepayers  ;  the  county  would  thus  have  the 
management  of  its  own  gate-tolls,  which  could  be  considerably  reduced. 
But  nearly  all  questions,  whether  of  social  improTement  and  order, 
of  foreign  policy  or  of  religious  growth,  were  overshadowed  by 
the  absorbing  interest  of  the  renewed  agitation  in  Ireland.  After 
succeeding  in  procuring  the  Catholic  Emancipation  Bill,  t,pHi  ^u. 
O'Connell  had  raised  the  question  of  the  Repeal  of  h™'"'"!"*- 
the  Act  of  Union.  He  was  then  in  the  triumph  of  his  late  success, 
and  was  able  to  secure  a  considerable  following  of  Irish  members 
pledged  to  his  views.  The  English  Parliament  had  refused  in 
1834  to  consider  the  question  of  Repeal,  but  had  pledged  itself  by 
resolution  to  "  apply  its  best  attention  to  the  remoyal  of  all  just 
causes  of  complaint,  and  to  the  promotion  of  all  well-considered 
measures  of  improvement  for  the  benefit  of  Ireland."  The  resolution 
had  been  presented  as  an  address  to  the  Crown  by  both  Houses. 
From  that  time  the  agitation  for  Repeal  appeared  to  have  died  out, 
O'Connell  gave  his  general  snpport  to  the  Wbijjs,  attempting  aa  far 
as  Ireland  was  concerned  to  procure  "equal  justice,"  as  it  was  called 
— thatis  t«  say,  a  Union  ofa  true  Iniperidl  character,  in  which  Ireland 
should  enjoy  the  same  laws  as  England,  and  the  same  freedom  from 
legislation  of  an  exclusively  partisan  character.  The  results  had  not 
answered  his  hopes.  None  of  the  measures  of  a  conciliatory  character 
introduced  by  the  Whigs  had  been  carried  without  considerable 
mutilation,  nor  bad  they  been  of  that  thoroughgoing  description 
which  O'Connell  andthoae  who  thought  with  him  desired.  Despair- 
ing apparently  of  success  in  this  direction,  especially  as  the  Whig 
Oovernment,  00  which  alone  he  could  rely,  seemed  certainly  on  the 
point  of  falling,  in  the  year  1S40  O'Connell  fell  back  npon  his  scheme 
of  Repeal,  and  established  the  Repeal  Association  in  Dublin.  The 
movement  seemed  however  to  have  little  life.  Week  after  week  the 
Association  met  in  the  Com  Exchange,  and  the  weekly  subscriptions 
>vtiich  were  raised  for  the  maintenance  of  the  cause  were  received  ) 
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bnt  tliere  was  little  enthiui&am,  uid  the  sabscriptions  were  Dot  large. 
An  attempt  made  b;  0*00110611  to  rouse  Kepeal  enthneiasiii  Id  the 
north  proTed  a  eigual  fiulure,  and  at  the  general  election  in  1841  less 
than  a  dozen  members  pledged  to  Bepeal  were  returned ;  O'Connell 
himself  lost  hia  seat  for  Dublin. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  jear  184S,  however,  a  marked  change  was 
"ToBfin-  risible  in  the  fortunes  of  the  station.  (VCoiinell's  old 
tt'*"ii'uJi"  lieutenants  in  his  campaign  in  favour  of  the  Catholic 
niwipipu.  claims  had  fallowed  him  into  English  politics,  and  had 
""^  ^^"^  joined  in  bis  alliance  with  the  Whigs.  They  now  gave 
place  to  younger  and  more  enthnsiaaCic  men  who  aimed  at  the  fusion 
of  all  religious  and  parties  in  Ireland,  and  desired  to  sink  all  differ- 
ences in  devotion  to  the  national  cause.  In  support  of  this  view  the 
Nation  newspapec  was  established,  in  which  everj  topic  which  could 
tend  to  raise  national  self-respect  or  excite  national  ardour  was 
treated  with  high  ability.  The  writers  were  young  men,  Protestaat 
as  well  as  Catholic,  of  the  middle-class  and  of  good  education.  The 
best  known  among  them  are  Oavan  Duffy,  Thomas  Davis,  and  John 
Dillon.  The  effect  of  this  paper,  and  of  the  feeling  of  which  it  was 
the  expression,  was  very  powerful  and  almost  instantaneous.  Before 
many  weeks  were  over  the  Bepeal  rent  had  risen  to  more  than  £  1 600 
a  week  ;  and  with  the  strength  of  this  new  band  of  partisans,  faithful 
to  hiiii  as  a  leader,  though  on  many  points  disagreeing  with  him, 
O'Connell  again  resumed  more  than  his  old  supremacy,  and  occupied 
a  position  even  more  threatening  than  during  the  agitation  for  Catholic 
Emanaipation.  A  forinal  discussion  held  by  the  Dublin  Corporation 
and  the  declaration  by  a  largo  majority  in  favour  of  Eepeal,  added 
fresh  strength  to  the  movement.  The  organisation  began  to  assume  a 
national  character.  The  Catholic  bishops  for  the  moat  part  declared 
their  adhesion  to  it^  and  the  Protestaut  loyalists  of  Ireland  began  to 
feet  uneasy  that  the  Prime  Minister  was  taking  no  steps  to  check  it. 

On  the  9th  of  May  the  attention  of  Ministers  was  drawn  in 
both  Houses  to  what  was  going  on  in  Ireland,  and  they  were 
asked  whether  they  intended  to  take  any  measures  to 
coirdin.  supprcss  Repeat  meetings  and  to  maintain  the  Union. 

"*'"**■  Sir  Robert  Peel  gave  a  very  clear  answer.  Quoting 
the  declarations  of  Lord  Althorpe  in  1834,  he  declared  that,  though 
he  deprecated  above  all  things  civil  war,  there  was  no  alter- 
native which  he  did  not  think  preferable  to  the  dismemberment  of 
the  Empire.  The  effect  of  this  threat  was  merely  to  exasperate  the 
|le|>ealers,  and  to  drive  men  who  had  hitherto  ^i^ld  aloof  fropi  |t  t^ 
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join  the  national  moTement.  It  is  probable  also  that  the  menace  of 
armed  coercion,  enlisted  the  sympathy  of  niany  foreigners  upon  tlie 
side  of  the  Irish.  At  the  game  time,  it  almost  ineritably  obliged  the 
Insh  leaders  to  consider  how  &r  they  intended  to  go,  and  there  seems 
little  doubt  but  that  the  more  advanced  among  them  cont«mp1ated 
if  necessary  an  appeal  to  anus.  But  thej  were  loyal  followers  of 
their  leader,  O'Connell,  who,  although  be  beg^m  to  nse  lunguiige  which 
might  easily  imply  that  he  too  looked  to  the  poasibility  of  armed 
resistance,  never  in  fact  intended  to  proceed  to  ex-  o'couku 
tremitaea.  He  had  a  well-grounded  belief  in  his  own  ^"'^"„j 
skill  in  keeping  within  the  law,  and  in  tlie  weakness  of  utitnUsB. 
Peel  when  brought  face  to  face  with  an  overwhelming  declaration 
of  the  popular  will.  He  had  already  seen  him  yield  upon  the 
Gatliolic  question,  accept  the  Reform  Bill,  and  show  a  tendency  to 
change  in  his  fiscal  legislation.  And  O'Connell  thought  that  be  might 
safely  continue  to  excite  and  threaten,  sure  at  tlie  last  moment  that 
his  end  would  be  obtained  without  bloodshed.  The  form  which  he  g^ve 
to  his  agitation  was  therefore  intended  to  show  the  vast  and  threaten- 
ing amount  of  popular  sympathy  on  which  he  could  reckon.  Meetings 
were  held  in  all  parts  of  Ireland  bo  numerously  attended  that  they 
were  spoken  of  as  "monster  meetings."  But  crowded  though  they 
were,  they  were  invariably  orderly,  the  people  frequently  attend- 
ing them  parish  by  parish,  headed  by  bands  of  music,  and  with 
something  little  short  of  military  regularity. 

The  first  blow  struck  by  tbe  Government  was  directed  ngainat  the 
gentry  who  attended  these  meetings.    O'Connellandhis 
son.  Lord  French,  Mr.  Eoche,  subsequently  Lord  Fermny,   ubmaMiii 
and  several  others — in  all  twenty-four — were  removed   "■•'■'"•™- 
by  the  Irish  Lord  Chancellor  from  the  list  of  magistrates.    But  this 
attack  was  not  Tery  Buocessftil-    The  Irish  gentry,  though  desiring 
union  with  England,  were  very  Bensitive  to  any  signs  of  indignity  put 
upon  Ireland  as  a  nation.    They  considered  the  removal  of  the  magis- 
trates as  an  arbitrary  act  of  English  interference,  and  a  considerable 
number,  headed  by  Smith  O'Brien,  resigned  their  offices  ns  mngistrates. 
Advantage  was  taken  of  this  by  the  Nationalists  to  sep^irate  the 
interests  of  the  Irish  and  English  still  luither.     The  displaced  magis- 
trates formed  courts  of  arbitration,  which  superseded  for 
all  members  of  the  Association  the  ordinary  courts  of  imDniirtioc 
Justices.    It  appeared  as  though  the  nation,  organised  if  ■'*""'""■ 
not  drilled,  was  already  supplied  with  the  materinls  of  an  army  and 
-  arrangements   for   the  prosecution   of  justice.     The   action   of  tho 
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GovemineDt  in  this  niatt«r  raised  a  grave  constitutional  question. 
Tbe  magistrates  could  only  have  been  displaced  on  the  gmand  of 
having  attended  illegal  meetings.  Yet  in  what  respect  were  the 
Repeal  meetings  illegal  1  The  right  of  public  meeting  was  accepted 
as  constitutional.  The  Reform  Eill  had  been  granted  evidentlj  to 
the  demands  of  public  meetings ;  the  Chartists  bad  been  allowed,  so 
long  as  DO  violence  occurred,  to  meet  without  restraint ;  the  Corn-Law 
agitation  was  in  full  vigour.  It  was  certain  that  so  questionable  a  step 
would  be  taken  hold  of  by  tbe  Opposition  in  Parliament.  Lord  John 
Russell,  Lord  Cottenham  (the  late  Chancellor),  and  Lord  Campbell 
united  indeclaringthatassembliesforalegal  purpose  were  not  illegal ; 
that  the  Act  of  Union  was  a  legislative  Act  us  open  to  discussion  and 
repeal  as  any  other ;  and  that  to  asaemble  for  the  purpose  of  petition- 
ing against  it  was  not  an  illegal  purpose.  The  Government  were  as 
;et  unable  to  declare  the  illegality  of  the  meetings,  and  contented 
themselves  with  defending  their  action  upon  the  ground  that  the 
Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland  had  the  right  to  exercise  his  discretion  in 
the  matter.  Nevertheless,  it  appeared  that  practically  the  Qovem- 
ment  believed  that  their  opinion  made  that  ill^^  which  high  con- 
stitutional authority  declared  to  be  strictly  within  the  limits  of  the 
law. 

The  second  blow  stmck  by  Government  showed  that  they  were 
irbk  Am  determined  to  r^ard  the  Itepeal  movement  not  as  a  con- 
wuoiTiHi.  stitntional  agitation,  but  as  an  incipient  rebellion.  An 
'''  Arms  Act,  r^ulating  the  possession  of  arms  in  Ireland, 

was  already  existing,  but  would  before  long  come  to  an  end.  A  new- 
Act  of  a  far  more  stringent  chatacter  was  now  introduced  instead  of  & 
mere  renewal  of  the  expiring  Act.  It  encountered,  as  Coercion  Bills 
have  invariably  encountered,  a  most  determined  opposition.  The 
Whigs  took  up  the  qaestion ;  it  was  fought  at  every  stage,  and  upon 
every  clause  in  Committee.  Obstruction,  strongly  resembling  that 
which  we  have  of  late  years  seen  revived,  was  freely  used ;  and  it 
was  only  by  the  sacriBce  of  the  greater  part  of  the  session  to  it  that 
the  Bill  was  ultimately  passed  by  a  majority  of  eighty.  The  prolonged 
contest  over  this  Bill  proved,  if  any  proof  was  wanting,  the  difficulty  of 
encountering  the  national  denmnds  of  Ireland  by  Parliamentary  means ; 
yet  it  appeared  almost  as  difficult  to  oppose  them  in  any  other  way. 
The  Government  was,  however,  determined  against  compromise.  A 
£air  opportunity  fur  conciliatory  action  was  given  them.  Smith 
O'Brien,  a  Protestant  Irishman,  member  for  Limerick,  and  a  man  aa 
yet  a  declared  opponent  to  Repeal,  brought  forwatd,  with  the  appro- 
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bation  of  the  Whig  OppositioD,  n  motion  in  the  House  for  a  Committee 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  into  consideration  the  cauaes  of  the  dis- 
content prevailing  in  Ireland,  with  a  vie^  to  the  redress  of  grievances 
and  the  establishment  of  a  just  and  impartial  admtDistratioD.  His 
speech  upon  the  4th  of  July  was  a  full  and  temperate  saUko^ia'i 
statement  of  the  Irish  claims.  It  may  be  taken  as  an  ■'••'■^ 
expoBition  stripped  of  all  exaggeration  of  the  theory  of  the  Eepealers. 
Some  of  his  assertions  could  no  doubt  be  answered.  In  fact,  the 
speaker  did  not  assert  them  as  being  absolutely  trne ;  ha  declared 
them  to  he  the  opinion  accepted  in  Ireland,  and  demanded  a  full 
investigation  of  them,  with  a  view  to  the  removal  of  grievances  should 
they  be  proved.  At  the  Union,  he  said,  which  it  was  impossible  to 
forget  was  completed  by  very  questionable  means,  and  with  an 
implied  promise  on  the  part  of  Pitt  which  he  could  not  perform,  the 
two  nations,  by  an  Act  of  both  their  Parliaments,  entered  into 
partnership.  The  questions  wliich  could  arise  are  these  :  Did  the 
Irish  nation  thereby  cease  to  be  a  nation!  If  experience  proves  that 
the  partnership  has  produced  disastrous  results,  may  it  or  may  it  not^ 
at  the  general  demand  of  one  of  the  nations,  be  dissolved)  Had  it 
ceased  to  be  a  nation,  had  it  been  incorporated  with  England,  it  would 
have  come  immediately  under  English  laws  and  English  administra- 
tion. Yet  in  every  important  instance  it  has  been  subject  to  special 
legislation.  Thus,  while  on  every  point  on  which  English  interests 
were  served  the  unity  of  the  nations  has  been  upheld,  the  inherent 
difference  of  the  two  nations  has  been  fully  recognised  when  to 
acknowledge  the  similarity  would  have  been  to  the  disadvantage  of 
England.  The  principle  that  the  national  Church  should  be  the  Church 
of  the  majority  was  set  aside,  and  the  Protestant  Church  of  England, 
supported  by  payments  from  the  Catholic  people,  was  still  upheld. 
And  but  a  few  years  ago,  disabilities  of  many  sorts  unknown  in  England 
were  laid  upon  the  Catholics.  The  peculiar  English  tenure  of  land, 
— the  landlord  and  the  tenant-at-wili — though  contrary  to  the  feelings 
and  requirements  of  the  Irish,  was  forced  upon  the  country,  A  Poor 
Law  diflfering  but  slightly  from  the  English  Poor  I^w  was  hastily 
established  on  the  recommendation  of  a  single  commissioner  in 
opposition  to  the  careful  recommendations  of  those  who  knew  Ireland 
beat.  And  even  lately  alterations  in  the  regulations  of  trade  ad- 
vantageous to  the  manufactnrtngpopnlation  of  England,  but  adverse  to 
the  agricultural  interests  of  Ireland,  had  been  thrust  npon  it.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  had  been  thought  necessary  in  the  Reform  Bill  to 
establish  a  different  franchise,  to  allow  Ireland  a  different  proportion 
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of  seats.  There  wais  a  different  sjstem  of  registration.  When,  after 
long  contests,  an  Irish  Municipal  Reform  Bill  had  been  paused,  it  was 
wholly  different  from  the  Eoglish,  and  the  municipal  franchise  was  ~ 
more  restricted ;  while  the  whole  period  was  full  of  instances  of 
exceptional  legislation  of  a  coercive  character.  Waa  it  possible,  in  the 
face  of  such  facte,  lo  assert  that  Ireland  was  the  same  as  England,  and 
that  it  did  not  retain  its  nationality  T  But,  secondly,  had  the  alliance 
been  favourable  to  Ireland  7  The  assertion  was  that  that  country  was 
saddled  with  its  share  of  payment  of  the  National  Debt  contracted 
before  the  Union.  The  terms  of  the  Union  had  left  the  Exchequers 
sepftiate,  but  had  allowed  for  their  consolidation  if  at  any  time  the 
national  debt  of  Ireland  should  be  in  proportion  of  two  to  fifteen  to 
that  of  England. '  The  reckless  placing  of  debt  upon  the  charge  of  th« 
IrishExchequerduring  the  war  had  brought  that  condition  about,  and 
England  actually  prided  itself  on  its  liberality  in  allowing  the  con- 
solidation to  take  place.  It  conld  be  proved  by  figures,  aa  well  as  by 
the  general  opinion  of  the  people,  that  trade  had  consistently  declined. 
It  was  certain  that  the  landlords  and  nobility  had  been  attracted  to 
the  seat  of  Government,  that  absenteeism  was  the  result,  and  the 
spending  of  Irish  rent  in  England.  The  removal  of  all  the  admini- 
strative and  fiscal  departments  to  England  had  further  lessened  the 
expenditure  of  public  money  in  the  country.  Harbours,  better  than 
any  in  England,  were  left  idle  and  deserted.  The  application  of  the 
economic  laiv  of  tiMjas/oire  had  induced  the  Government  to  refuse  all 
assistance  in  the  way  of  guarantee  for  the  construction  of  railroads, 
the  first  necessity  for  opening  up  the  resources  oE  the  country.  The 
very  concessions  made  had  been  grudgingly  used ;  scarcely  any 
Catholics  had  been  admitted  to  office  ;  all  the  high  places  in  the 
administration  were  occupied  by  Englishmen.  As  a  general  conse- 
quence Ireland  was  in  a  state  of  misery  unequalled  in  the  world. 
Wages  were  two  or  three  shillings  a  week ;  rents  so  high  that  they 
were  not  paid,  and  could  not  be  paid,  were  yet  maintained,  and  the 
accumulated  mass  of  arrears  thus  due  made  the  sniaU  tenants  mere 
slaves  to  the  landlords.  For  the  convenience  of  absentees,  resident 
middlemen  had  been  introduced,  still  further  driving  up  the  rents  and 
rendering  the  condition  of  the  peasantry  still  worse.  The  reports  of 
the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  described  the  people  as  living  upon  the 
wild  weeds,  and  upwards  of  a  million  were  paupers.  With  such  a 
condition  before  them,  was  it  not  natural  and  right  that  the  Irish 
nation  should  express,  as  it  was  now  doing,  its  almost 'universal 
belief  that  as  the  smaller  and  weaker  partner  it  had  lost  unspeakably 
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by  its  bargain,  and  could  took  for  some  alleTiatioa  of  its  ilb  011I7  to 
the  hanila  of  those  who  knew  and  sjmpatbised  with  its  wanU  1  At 
all  events,  wbh  there  not  here  full  ground  for  inquiry  ? 

There  whb  certuinly  an  opportunity  offered  such  as  could  never 
come  again.  But  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  encountering  that 
difficulty  which  inevitablj  arises  from  the  determination  O'Brin'iButiia 
of  Englishmen  to  treat  everything  as  a  party  question.  '"'^•'^■ 
He  could  not  shock  hia  friends  in  England  by  yielding  to  a  demand 
which  the  Whigs  supported,  or  refuse  to  listen  to  the  pressure  of  the 
Protestant  and  Tory  landlords  in  Ireland.  Nor,  of  course,  were  the 
assertions  of  the  Opposition  to  be  taken  without  modification.  Nor 
could  a  ruler,  with  a  strong  view  of  the  duties  of  Government,  be 
blind  to  the  disorders  which  attended  the  movement  in  Ireland,  or 
the  apparent  Sinnihilaliun  of  the  functions  of  Government  by  the 
power  exerdsed  by  the  Association.  The  difBcnlty  which  has  con- 
stantly rendered  the  successfiil  treatment  of  Ireland  nearly  impossible 
was  there  before  him — the  problem  how  at  once  to  maintain  the  law 
and  t4>  satisfy  the  lawless.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  any  solution  of 
this  problem  cno  be  found  short  of  the  complete  triumph  of  one  side  or 
the  other  ;  but  Peel,  still  believing  that  a  middle  course  might  be 
found,  and  that  the  firm  establishment  of  authority  without  ex- 
ceptional powers  was  sufficient  to  restore  order,  refused  the  proposed 
inquiry,  and  suggested  no  new  measures  either  of  a  coercive  or  remeilial 
natuie. 

As  a  natnral  consequence,  the  agitation  in  Ireland  only  increased. 
Ineffectual  measures  of  repression,  such  as  the  Irish  Arms   .^^ 
Act^  could  produce  no  other  result.     O'Connell,  certain   bcnw  srtb* 
as  he  said  that  Peel  would  not  fight,  continued  t«  hold    ■«""'™- 
meetings  constantly  increasing  in  importance.    In  August,  at  Tara, 
the  supposed   royal  palace  of  the  ancient  Irish  kings,   a   meeting 
estimated   by   some   at   1,SOO,000   assembled,   and  the   Mmta 
Liberator,  as  he  was  called,  declared  himself  in  a  position   """iM"- 
to  announce  that  in  twelve  months  there  would  be  a  Parliament  in 
College  Green.     Later  in  the  autumn  (October  1),  at  Mulloghmast  in 
Leinster,  the  same  scene  was  repeated,  with  the  addition  that  on  this 
occasion  a  national  cap,  which  hia  enemies  chose  to  regard  as  a 
crown,  was  solemnly  offered  to  O'ConnelL     Meanwhile  the  younger 
men  of  the  party,  although  doubting  O'Connell's  courage,  were  acting 
as  though  a  crisis  was  approaching.    They  continued  to  work  at  the 
formation  vi  a  nation  within  the  nation.    They  carried  on  negotiations 
with  their  sympathisers,  both  in  America  and  France,  and  persuaded 
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their  leader  to  uliow  &  coDvention  of  300  represeaUtives  to  meet  in 
Dublin.  Thus,  with  its  organised  parishes,  its  courUi  of  arbitration, 
iU  foreign  friends,  and  it^  convention,  the  Repeid  oi^anisation  seemed 
to  possess  the  gecins  at  all  events  of  an  army,  a  judicial  system,  a. 
foreign  policy,  and  a  Parliament.  At  length,  on  the  8^ 
■Miiiii  of  October,  the  monster  meetiogs  were  to  be  closed  by  an 

'"*'**"*  aaseuibly  of  unnaual  completeness  at  Cloutivrf.     Steps  had 

for  some  time  been  taken  by  the  Government  to  increase  the  strength 
of  the  army  and  of  the  fortification  a  in  the  country,  and  it  vns 
whispered  that  the  Clonlarf  meeting  would  be  forbidden.  With  ques- 
tionable justice,  the  pioclamation  to  this  effectwaadeliiyed  till  the  very 
day  before  the  meeting  Wiis  to  assemble.  When  at  length  it  nas  issued, 
it  appeared  as  though  the  moment  contemplated  by  O'Connell  in  many 
of  his  speeches  had  arrived — the  moment  at  which  constitutional 
action,  assaulted  by  the  arms  of  authority,  was  to  give  place  to 
sterner  methods.  But  O'Connell  had  never  intended  to  proceed  to 
extremities.  He  at  once  ordered  the  postponement  of  the  meeting  Jn 
obedience  to  the  proclamation  ;  and  his  more  energetic  followeis, 
though  bitterly  disappointed,  thought  it  right  to  avoid  a  disruption  of 
the  party,  and  still  to  trust  to  their  leader.  It  was  only  by  (heir  most 
rigorous  exertions  that  those  who  were  crowding  to  the  place  of 
rendezvous  were  kept  back,  and  a  scene  of  bloodshed  avoided,  which 
the  presence  of  troops  and  artillery  at  Cloutarf  would  have  rendered 
inevitable  had  the  crowd  assembled. 

A  week  after  the  suppression  of  the  meeting  the  blow  was  followed 
^^  up  by  the  arrest  of  O'Connell  himself,  his  son  John,  and 

o'Cfuiau  u4  sever,d  others  of  the  more  prominent  speakers  and  writers 
■""  "*"""  of  his  party.  They  were  charged  with  conspiracy,  "  with 
liaving  unlawfully,  maliciously,  and  seditiotmly  combined  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  discontent  among  her  Majesty's  subjects,  and  in 
opposition  to  the  Government,  with  stirring  up  ill-will  between  her 
Majesty's  subjects,  with  exciting  disaffection  in  the  army,  with 
assembling  in  la^  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  intimidation,  and 
with  bringing  hatred  and  contempt  upon  the  Courts  of  law."  It  was  a 
hazardous  charge  to  bring.  That  some  of  the  acts  of  the  Association 
might  be  illegal  was  probable  enough.  To  prore  a  conspiracy  in  any 
but  the  most  eitremely  technical  sense  seemed  almost  impossible. 
Nor  did  it  seem  probable  that  any  jury  of  Irishmen  birly  collected 
would  be  induced  to  find  the  accused  guilty.  But  it  can  scarcely  be 
said  that  the  jury  was  fairly  chosen  ;  the  lists  from  which  it  was 
selected  were  very  imperfect,  and  the  imperfection  consisted  largely  in 
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the  omission  of  CatlioUca.  The  imperfection  VAa  acknowledged ; 
but  the  Crown  lawfers  and  the  judges  refused  to  let  it  stand  in  the 
way  of  the  trial,  and  ultiniutel}',  after  each  party  had  exercised  its 
right  of  challenge,  there  proved  to  be  no  single  Catholic  upon  the 
remaining  list  The  trial  lasted  for  more  than  three  nuTodM. 
weeks,  and  was  closed  by  a  summing-up  by  the  presiding  •'*'■  "**■ 
judge,  which  had  the  character  of  a  speech  for  the  proaecution  lather 
thau  a  judicial  balancing  of  evidence.  Under  these  circumstances 
Government  obtabed  a  verdict,  and  three  months  later  (May  30)  the 
prisoners  wera  sentenced  to  varioue  terms  of  imprisonnient  and  fine. 

But  there  vere  certain  technical  queattons  Meeting  the  legality 
both  of  the  trial  and  the  verdict  which  enabled  the  tnveraers  (as  the 
accused  were  called)  to  bring  the  matter  before  the  House  of  Lords. 
Meanwhile  their  imprisonment  began.  The  questions  raised  were 
the  legality  of  the  jury,  confessedly  chosen  from  an  imperfect  list ;  the 
validity  in  law  of  certain  of  the  counts  of  the  indictment ;  and  finally, 
whether — the  prisoners  "having  been  found  guilty  under  various 
counts,  andsentenced  genemlly  for  the  aforesaid  offences,"  the  sentence, 
which  appeared  not  to  define  the  offences  for  which  the  punishment 
was  inflicted,  was  good  in  law.  These  questions  were  referred  to  the 
English  judges,  who  admitted  that  there  were  errors  in  the  indictment 
and  imperfections  in  the  jury  list,  but  held  that,  as  the  Sheriff  was 
not  charged  with  partiality,  the  Irish  Court  was  right  in  accepting 
the  jury  ;  and  that,  as  some  of  the  counts  of  the  indictment  were  good, 
the  judgment  might  be  supported  on  the  good  counts,  and  that,  on 
the  whole,  there  was  no  ground  for  setting  aside  the  verdict  of  the 
Irish  Court.  From  this  opinion  Justices  Parke  and  Coltman  dissented. 
The  opinions  of  the  judges  having  been  heard,  the  House  of  Lords 
was  called  upon  for  its  decision.  It  is  usual  in  such  cases  for  those 
members  of  the  House  alone  to  vote  who  have  held  judicial  office. 
Of  these  there  were  but  five.  Lord  Lyndhurst  and  Lord  Brougham 
upheld  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  judges,  but  Lord  Cottenharo, 
Lord  Campbell,  and  Lord  Chief  Justice  Dennian  gave  their  adhesion 
to  the  view  of  Parke  and  Coltman,  and  moved  that  the  decision 
should  be  reversed.  It  was  with  some  difficulty  that  the  lay  Lords, 
enger  to  uphold  the  verdict,  were  persuaded  to  waive  their  right  of 
Toting,  and  to  allow  the  Court  to  act  in  accordance  with  precedent. 
But  the  question  was  finally  left  in  the  hands  of  the  .,^101 
law  Lords,  the  verdict  reversed,  and  O'Connell  and  his  nTanu. 
friends  set  at  liberty.  Aa  the  majority  in  the  House  of  *''■  *■  ****■ 
Lords  were  opponents  to  the  Government,  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
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how  &T  party  feeling  iDfluenced  the  decision.  At  all  'events,  tboagh 
ic  was  a  rude  shock  to  the  Glu  vein  men  t,  the  f^ure  of  the  prosecution 
had  some  effect  in  proving  that  substantial  justice  was  to  be  obtained 
from  England  even  in  the  most  critical  political  qnestions.  Thongh 
tbe  technical  victory  lay  with  O'Conuell,  he  was  not  able  to  use  it. 
Devoid  of  high  conr^e,  his  near  approach  to  disaster  appears  to  have 
coved  him.  It  is  probable  that  he  already  felt  the  growing  influence 
of  the  younger  and  more  violent  party  which  was  to  take  his  place, 
and  feared  lest,  if  he  pushed  matters  furthei',  the  peaceful  and  consti- 
tutional method  of  agitation,  which  alone  he  contemplated,  would  he 
endangered.  He  was  old  too,  and  disease  was  creeping  on  him. 
Though  the  Irish  question  still  remained  the  great  diiGcultj  in  the  way 
'  of  English  statesmanship,  it  lost  for  a  while  its  extreme  and  danger- 
ous urgency.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Prime  Minister  had  also  learned 
a  lesson,  and,  true  to  his  nature,  was  beginning  to  think  that  the  time 
had  arrired  for  retiring  from  his  position  of  unyielding  authority. 

The  session  of  1844  opened  while  the  trial  of  O'Connetl  and  his 
Qua'iipHch.  partisans  was  still  proceeding.  On  Irish  affairs,  thongh 
r«b.  (,  iHL  suggesting  measures  of  a  somewhat  conciliatory  character 
—such  as  %  Commission  upon  laud  tennies,  an  improvement  of  the 
registration,  and  if  necessary,  a  reform  of  the  franchise — the  Ministry 
in  the  Queen's  Speech  were  therefore  reticent.  On  other  points  they 
could  speak  in  a  tone  of  satisfaction  and  hope.  Peace  and  Mendship 
were  declared  to  characterise  our  foreign  relations,  and  the  disturbances 
which  had  marked  the  preceding  year  had  been  successfully  encoun- 
tered. The  offspring  chiefly  of  want,  they  had  yielded  to  an  improve- 
ment in  trade,  and  to  a  consequent  increase  of  employmenL  For  this 
improvement  the  Ministry  took  credit  for  themselves,  tracing  it  chiefly 
to  their  new  financial  arrangements,  which  hod  also,  in  so  far  as  they 
aflected  the  teveune,  been  so  successful  that  there  was  a  considerable 
surplus  in  hand. 

In  fact,  whatever  results  attended  his  Irish  pohcy,  it  was  plain  that 
piii'iiiuciai  Feel  bad  secured  a  great  victory  as  a  financier.  Feelinf 
vi^T-  that  this  was  his  strongest  point,  it  was  natural  that  it 

should  influence  his  action,  and  through  him  the  action  of  Parliament. 
For  the  next  few  years  financial  questions  come  constantly  to  the 
front  It  was  through  them  that  the  Minister  looked  to  remove 
the  discontent  in  the  country,  at  the  bottom  of  which  lay  want  of 
employment.  His  mind  was  rapidly  moving  forward  towards  the 
idea  that  employment  was  best  secured  by  lessening,  as  faros  possible, 
the  cost  of  production,  an  end  attainable  by  the  removal  of  all  taxes 
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Qpon  fooil,  and  of  all  checka  upon  the  introduction  into  England  of 
the  raw  materials,  iind  by  putting  commercial  transactions  on  as  firm 
a  basis  as  posaible. 

Tlie  Bank  Chftrter  had  been  renewed  in  1833,  By  a  clause  in  the 
Act  renewing  it,  it  was  open  to  Parliament  to  revise 
cancel  the  charter  in  the  year  184S.  An  opportunity  oru 
was  thus  afforded  to  Peel  for  attempting  to  remove  '""^~- 
orrora  in  the  system  of  the  cnrrency,  which  had  more  than  once  pro- 
duced disastrous  results.  The  commercial  history  of  the  country  bad 
been  marked  by  great  altematiouB  of  prosperity  and  distress,  traceable 
not  so  much  to  variations  in  the  real  amount  of  trade  as  to  the  over- 
use and  sudden  collapse  of  credit,  as  lepresented  by  the  paper  currency. 
A  perfectly  secure  paper  currency,  payable  on  demand,  would  require 
that  DO  notes  should  be  issued  eiccept  against  the  amount  of  hnllion 
which  they  represented.  In  this  case  it  is  plain  over-issue  would  be 
impossible,  and  the  notes  merely  warrants  for  the  purposes  of  easier 
transference  and  carriage.  An  over-issue  of  paper  money  is  the  crea- 
tion of  a  larger  amount  of  currency  than  is  actually  required.  The 
curreiicy  therefore,  being  too  plentiful,  becomes  cheap ;  and  that  part 
of  it  which  has  intrinsic  Talus  is  taken  abroad  to  countries  where  it  can  be 
more  advantageously  employed.  Over-increase  of  paper  currency  has 
a  tendency,  therefore,  to  drive  bullion  out  of  the  country.  But,  being 
payable  on  denuuid,  if  the  notes  nre  presented  for  payment  while  the 
bullion  has  been  chiefly  driven  away,  a  stoppage  of  their  payment  inevit- 
ably results,  and  a  commercial  crisis  follows.  Tra,nsactions  in  bullion 
are  carried  on  chiefly  through  the  Bank  of  EnglMid,  which  is  therefore 
in  a  position  to  watch  the  iuflui  or  efflux  of  the  precious  metal.  Failing, 
then,  a  system  of  perfectly  safe  issue  of  paper  money  against  bullion 
only,  it  wonld  seem  to  be  desirahle  that  the  Bank  of  England,  or 
some  office  corresponding  to  it,  should  have  the  sole  right  of  issuing 
paper  money,  enlarging  or  restricting  its  issues  in  proportion  as  the 
influx  or  efflux  of  bullion  proved  that  the  whole  currency  -^ 
was  sufficient  or  insufficient  for  the  national  wants,  ^tntatt^,■pa 
But  this  was  not  and  is  not  the  case.  Private  hanks  had  '°™*'- 
the  right  of  issning  notes  as  well  as  the  Bank  of  England.  It  is  the 
interest  of  these  private  banks  to  issue  uoUs,  because  they  are  thus 
enabled  with  a  small  capital  to  obtain  the  advant^es  of  a  lai^  dis- 
count business.  When  therefore,  for  any  reason,  a  demand  for  money 
arises  in  the  districts  which  they  serve,  they  are  incUned  to  go  on 
issuing  notes,  either  ignorant  or  regardless  of  the  general  state  of  the 
currency.    At  times  when  speculation  is  very  rife,  and  when  rising 
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prices  induce  deaJeni  to  buy  with  the  hope  of  selling  again  at  advan- 
tage, these  private  banks  are  alwaje  readj  to  advance  their  paper. 
But  rising  prices  mean  nothing  but  the  cheapening  of  the  currency — 
that  is  to  say,  prices  rise  because  the  currency  is  already  too  plentiful. 
The  action  of  the  private  banks  is  therefore  calculated  to  increase  the 
evil,  and  to  contJoue  to  drive  bullion  front  the  country.  The  attempt 
to  realise  the  paper  issued,  which  must  sooner  or  later  come,  diactoses 
the  absence  of  the  bullion  on  which  the  value  of  the  paper  resta,  and 
widespread  ruin  ia  the  consequence. 

In  all  the  great  commercial  crises  these  causes  and  effects  can  be 
traced, — in  1792,  when  nearly  100  banks  out  of  350  itopped  payment ; 
in  1797,  when,  strengthened  by  political  causes,  they  drove  the  Bank 
of  England  to  suspend  cash  payments ;  in  1816  and  1816,  when  240 
country  banks  were  ruined  ;  in  1825  aaA  1826,  when  the  loss  of  the 
country  bunks  was  so  great  tliat  the  issue  of  about  ^9,000,000  of  addi- 
HkibIm  r*r  *■'""''  paper  from  the  Bank  of  England  was  necessary  to 
tutrMtifiti  fill  the  void  that  had  been  made;  sndfinally,in  1639,  when 
'*"'-  disasten  occurred  which  were  the  ininiediat«  cause  of 

Peel's  determination  to  seize  the  opportunity  offered  inie44of  refirgan- 
ising  the  Bank  Charter.  He  had  considerable  experience  to  guide 
him.  In  1826  it  had  been  hoped  that  the  prohibition  of  small  notes, 
and  the  permissionfor  the  establishment  of  joint-stock  banks,  at  any  dis- 
tttnce  beyond  sixty-five  miles  from  London,  would  have  done  something 
to  remedy  the  evil  of  recurring  crises.  They  had  proved  nnavailing. 
They  had  indeed  been  worse  than  useless.  The  ease  with  which  joint- 
stock  banks  were  formed  had  large);  increased  their  nnmber.  Up- 
wards of  180  banking  offices  are  said  to  have  been  opened  in  the  year 
1835-1836 ;  and  their  competition  had  gone  far  in  the  succeeding 
yeais  to  neutralise  the  eilbrts  of  the  Bank  of  England  to  keep  the 
currency  at  its  proper  leveL  In  America,  too,  the  system  of  free 
banking  had  produced  the  extraordinary  result  that  all  the  banks  of 
the  Union,  without  exception,  had  suspended  payment,  and  some  of 
the  State  Governments  had  taken  advantage  of  the  crisis  to  repudiate 
their  debts.  It  seemed  clear  that  the  only  reason  why  England  had 
not  suffered  in  the  same  way  was  the  unique  position  of  the  Bank  of 
Engknd  in  London,  where  the  greater  part  of  the  national  business 
was  transacted.  It  wa^  upon  this  experience  that  Peel 
BU.  founded  his  Bill.     Though  it  would  have  been  impos- 

■byUM.  uJIjIp  jjj  carry  a  Bill  entirely  depriving  private  or  joint- 

stock  banks  of  the  right  of  issue,  it  was  not  impossible  to  restrict  their 
use  of  it.    The  establishment  of  an  issue  otRce,  upon  the  principle 
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of  iB3uing  against  bullion  only,  would  have  been  a  moie  stringent 
measure  than  was  necessary  ;  but  something  like  it  was  desirable.  Fed 
therefore  proposed  that  the  ordinary  banking  business  of  the  Bank  of 
England  should  be  entirely  separated  from  tba  issue  department,  and 
left,  as  in  the  case  of  any  other  bank,  to  the  discretion  of  the  directors  ; 
that  the  issue  department  should  be  allowed  to  put  out  not^s  to  the 
amount  of  £14,000,000  against  securities— ^11,000,000  and  upwards 
of  these  securities  being  a  loan  to  Government;  that  any  issue  beyond 
tills  sum  should  he  only  allowed  against  bullion  actually  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Bank.  With  regard  to  the  most  important  portion  of 
the  paper  currency,  something  closely  approaching  to  absolute  security 
was  thas  obluned.  With  regard  to  private  banks,  it  was  proposed 
that  their  future  issue  should  be  limited  to  the  average  amount  of  the 
circulation  of  each  during  the  twelve  months  preceding  the  30th  of 
April  1644,  and  that  no  new  bank  of  issue  should  he  established. 
Thus,  not  only  was  the  issue  restricted,  but,  as  from  Idme  to  time 
banlis  ceased  to  exist,  tba  centralisation  of  the  system  in  the  hands  of 
the  Bank  of  England  became,  and  still  becomes,  more  perfect. 

It  was  not  without  considerable  opposition  that  these  proposals 
were  formed  into  a  Bill  and  carried.  They  have  ever  since  been  snb- 
ject  to  much  criticism.  As  a  mutter  of  fact,  on  the  several  o 
when  commercial  crises  have  arisen,  the  limitation  of  the  01 
power  of  issue  imposed  by  the  charter  upon  the  Bank  of  '^ 
England  has  been  of  necessity  broken  through.  It  can  therefore  be 
plausibly  argued  that  the  restriction  is  a  useless  one.  It  ia  also  u^ed 
that  there  is  no  necessity  for  a  large  reserve,  or  for  keeping  up  the 
reserve  in  time  of  pressure  by  a  very  high  tat«  of  discount,  because 
as  soon  as  gold  is  wanted  in  England — that  is,  as  soon  as  it  rises  in 
price — it  is  certain  to  be  immediately  supplied  from  foreigu  countries ; 
while  the  difficulties  put  in  the  way  of  obtaining  advancee  from  the 
Bank,  just  at  the  very  time  when  a  little  relaxation  would  tide  over  the 
difficulty  till  the  gold  arrived,  has  the  effect  of  needlessly  intensifying 
the  crisis.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  best  financial  authorities 
appear  to  agree  that  the  security  given  to  the  Bank  by  the  law  of 
1844,  and  the  confidence  thus  engendered,  whether  reasonable  or  not, 
b  of  the  greatest  value. 

A  second  great  financial  measure  speaks  well  for  the  recovery  of 
tr.ide,  and  the  confidence  reposed  in  the  Prime  Minister.   adieiisBBf 
The  price  of  the  funds  rose  so  much  above  par  that  the  Sjf*SlloS*  * 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  thought  it  possible  to  lower   lutk  uu. 
the  interest  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  public  debt.    He  therefore 
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proposod,  vith  the  almost  uoanimoua  approval  of  the  House,  that 
funda  aniounti:^  on  the  whole  to  jfiasO.OOO.OOO,  and  paying  three 
and  a  half  per  ceot.  per  annum  ioterest,  shonld  for  the  next  ten  jears, 
till  October  1854,  bear  intereatat  three  and  a  quarter,  and  after  1854 
at  three  per  cent.  oul;.  The  amount  saved  would  be  ^625,000  a 
year,  incieiuied  after  1854  to  an  annual  saving  of  :£I, 250,000.  A 
limit  was  fixed  within  which  the  present  holders  of  this  stock  might 
eipreas  their  dissent  to  the  change,  and  be  paid  off.  But  the  repay- 
ment  of  onlj  ;£247,O0O  was  in  fact  claimed.  The  causes  for  the 
abundance  of  capital,  which  rendered  the  operation  so  easy,  were  pro- 
bably a  revival  of  trade  throughout  Europe  as  well  as  in  England, 
which  induced  foreign  capital  to  seek  inrestmeut  here  ;  &e  renewed 
vigour  and  succesa  of  our  foreign  trade  ;  and  a  disinclination  on  the 
part  of  English  capitalists  to  invest  in  foreign  speculation,  especially 
in  America,  where  the  financial  catastrophes  of  late  yeara  had  much 
shaken  credit 

The  credit  of  the  Qoveroment  would  certainly  not  have  been  suff- 
na  Ba4(n.  dently  good  to  enable  it  to  cany  through  this  conversion, 
!■»  u^  1j^  not  the  Budget  of  the  preceding  year  proved  a  suc- 
cess. The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  promised  a  surplus,  and 
when  he  introdnced  his  Budget  he  was  able  to  fulfil  this  promise. 
IThe  receipts  had  during  the  last  year  exceeded  the  estimates  under 
nearly  eveij  head.  The  income-tax  did  not  appear  to  have  lessened 
the  assessed  taxes,  as  had  been  feared.  The  customs  upon  articles  of 
consumption  among  the  poor  had  increased — ^a  hopeful  sign  of  return- 
ing prosperity;  and,  on  the  whole,  after  making  due  provision  for 
meeting  the  deficit  of  the  last  year,  there  appeared  to  be  a  final  sur- 
plus of  £1,400,000.  For  the  coming  year  there  was  an  estimated 
revenue  of  ;£51,790,000.  The  expenditure,  after  including  the  pay- 
ment of  those  who  dissented  to  the  conversion  of  the  three  and  a  half 
per  cent  stock,  and  certain  other  extraordinary  charges,  was  esti- 
mated at  a  sum  which  left  a  clear  surplus  of  ^£2,376,900.  Mr. 
Goulbum  and  his  colleagues  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  make  a  very 
complete  use  of  the  surplus  in  their  hands.  The  produce  of  the 
income-tax  was  a  little  over  ^5,000,000.  The  question  as  to  its 
continuance  was  to  be  considered  the  following  year.  If,  therefore, 
they  renutted  taxes  to  the  full  amount  of  the  surplus,  even  granting 
a  reasonable  growth  in  receipts,  the  hands  of  Parliament  would  have 
been  tied,  and  the  income-tax  must  of  necessity  have  been  renewed. 
It  was  therefore  proposed  only  to  remit  or  alter  taxes  to  the  amount 
of  j£400,000.    The  Budget  wafa  upon  the  whole  well  received,  though 
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it  was  not  difficalt  to  see  fiiat  the  income-tax  would  be  continued — 
a  tax  as  yet  verj  unpopular.  But  behind  the  Budget  lay  propoasis, 
with  r^;ard  to  the  sngar  duties,  which  produced  much  discusgiou  and 
party  warfaie. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  removal  of  a  great  part  of  the  dnty 
upon  sugar  was  an  item  in  the  Budget  of  the  Whig  cbucuimki 
Ministry  immediately  before  their  full  in  1841.  The  "•»"m-- 
gnulual  advance  towards  general  acceptance  of  the  free-trade  theory — 
that  the  interests  of  the  consumer  are  to  be  considered  rather  than 
those  of  the  producer,  was  shown  in  the  proposals  which  the  Oonser- 
vatire  Ministry  now  made.  But  as  yet  they  were  content  with  a 
half  measure,  and  suggested,  while  considenbly  lowering  the  duties 
upon  sugar,  the  maintenance  of  a  differential  duty  of  10s.  in  favour 
of  English  colonial  produce.  There  was  a  second  point  which 
it  was  thought  necessary  to  consider.  The  suppression  of  the  slave 
trade  and  of  slavery  must,  it  was  supposed,  be  still  forwarded  by  every 
possible  means.  The  diminution  of  the  impost  was  therefore  to  be 
confined  to  such  sugar  as  was  the  produce  of  free  labour.  Hitherto 
a  treaty,  by  which  we  were  bound  to  treat  Brazil  commercially  on 
terms  of  the  most  favoured  nation,  had  prevented  any  measure  of  this 
kind.  Ab  tha,t  treaty  was  now  coming  to  an  end,  it  was  proposed 
that,  while  the  old  duty  of  63a,  per  cwt.  was  maintained  upon 
slave-grown  sugar,  the  duty  upon  free-grown  sugar  should  be  34s., 
the  duty  upon  colonial  sugar  24s.  the  cwt.  The  subject  became 
of  greater  importance  upon  the  production  of  the  more  sweeping 
Budget  of  1845.  On  the  present  occasion  the  proposal  encountered 
strong  opposition  from  the  protectionists  on  the  Government  side, 
who  considered  the  differential  duty  wholly  inadequate ;  from  the  free- 
traders, who  desired  the  entire  disappearance  of  the  protective  duty ; 
and  from  those  who  thought  the  attempt  to  discriminate  between  free 
and  slave-grown  sugar  injudicious  and  inefTective^njudicious  as  at 
once  closing  important  markets  for  our  own  produce,  ineffective 
because,  by  ourselves  taking  an  enlarged  quantity  of  free  sugar,  we 
should  leave  a  want  elsewhere  which  would  be  supplied  by  the 
slave-grown  commodity,  the  quantity  of  which  would  therefore 
be  in  no  wise  lessened.  In  spite  of  these  various  liues  of  op- 
position, the  Budget,  with  its  attendant  proposals,  whs  carried. 
The  interest  in  the  discussion  lies  chiefly  in  the  growing  strength  of 
the  free-trade  party,  and  still  more  perhaps  in  the  widening 
differences  between  the  Government  and  their  own  more  extreme 
suj^rters. 
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Though  not  of  much  hiBtorical  interest,  there  is  an  incident  of  the 
tnfm-  Miuid  Bession  which  must  he  mentioned  as  Btill  further  lowering 
JJ^JJ^  thepopularity  of  the  Home  Secretary,  already  discredited 
A^.iHi.  hy  his  unfortunate  expression  in  the  debate  with  regard 
to  the  Factory  Bill.  A  petition  was  presented  to  the  House  by 
the  Italiau  agitator,  Mazzini,  who  bad  taken  refuge  in  England,  and 
some  otbeni,  stating  that  their  letters  had  been  habitually  detained  in 
the  Post  OBice,  opened,  and  resealed  in  such  a  way  as  to  conceal  what 
had  been  done,  and  then  forwarded  to  them.  Sir  James  Graham 
declared  that  he  was  legally  allowed  to  give  a  warrant  for  the  deten- 
tion and  reading  of  letters  in  the  Of&ce,  baaing  liia  right  upon  a  statute 
of  Queen  Anne,  and  a  subsequent  statute  of  George  ni.  Leaving 
l^al  techmcalitieB  aside,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  such  "  espion- 
age" was  quite  contrary  to  En^ish  feeling,  and  that  the  power,  if 
possessed,  was  not  publicly  recognised.  But  the  real  burden  of  the 
charge  lay  in  the  suggestion  that  the  letters  had  been  opened  not  on 
account  of  any  suspected  difficulty  in  England,  but  because  Mazzini 
was  intriguing  in  Italy,  and  that  the  power  claimed  by  the  Home 
Secretary  had  been  put  in  exercise  at  the  demand  of  a  foreign  Court. 
Mr.  Thomas  Duncombe,  member  for  Finsbury,  took  up  the  case 
against  the  Goremment,  and  again  and  a^in  returned  to  the  attack. 
Several  very  long  debates  were  held  on  the  subject.  It  was  elicited 
that  on  the  warrant  ot  the  Home  Secretary  letters  were  not  unfre- 
quently  opened  ;  that  such  had  been  the  case  during  the  Chartist 
riots,  and  in  the  case  of  Mazzini ;  hut  the  secret  Committee  to  which 
the  question  was  referred,  altliough  their  report  was  somewhat  doubt- 
ful, seemed  to  acquit  the  various  Secretaries  of  any  misuse  of  their 
power.  The  power  itself  they  regarded  as  legal,  and  probably  in 
exceptional  cases  necessary.  Upon  this  report,  in  spite  of  warm 
and  determined  assaults,  Sir  James  Graham  was  able  to  take  his 
stand,  and  to  defeat  all  hostile  motions. 

The  financial  character  which  had  marked  the  discussions  in 
—^^^^M.  PMliament  during  the  last  session  continued  to  be  even 
■iFHi'i  more  strongly  observable  in  the  year  1845;   the  gradual 

•utuBHdiiii.  ponygrgion  gf  t|,g  Pflme  Minister  and  his  immediate 
friends  to  the  doctrines  of  free-trade  became  still  more  obvious,  and 
was  attended  with  an  increasing  mistrust  on  the  part  of  his  Tory 
supporters.  The  feeling  was  not  allayed  by  a  corresponding  change 
in  ijie  Minister's  Irish  views.  The  peculiarity  of  Peel's  mind  was  its 
capacity  for  growth  iu  conjunction  with  a  strong  natural  tendency 
towards  Conservatism.    He  does  not  seem  to  have  been  gifted  vitb 
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foT«eight  bejond  the  Botuewhat  immediate  future.  Indeed  od«  aouroe 
of  hia  power  lay  in  the  methodical  luanner  in  vhich,  aa  be  himself 
declared,  be  thought  of  one  thiog  011I7  nt  a  time.  Tbe  effect  of  these' 
peculiarities,  added  to  a  certain  ^raot  of  geniality  and  openness  which 
prevented  bim  from  taking  his  party  thoroughly  into  his  confidence, 
produced  an  unfortunate  result.  It  gaie  bim  the  appearance  of 
duplicity,  of  accepting  Mie  leadership  of  a  party  bnsed  upon  Conser- 
vative principles,  and  of  nring  power  thus  obtained  to  advance  raea- 
Bures  which  were  not  Conservative.  He  was  of  tbat  class  of  statesmen 
who,  after  resistiDg  as  long  as  possible,  accept  and  give  expression 
to  the  ripened  wish  of  the  country  which  they  govern.  Even  in 
the  apparent  triumph  of  his  Irish  administration,  in  the  imprison- 
ment of  O'Connell,  he  had  learned  by  the  facts  brought  to  light 
and  by  the  aatouiahing  unanimity  which  the  monster  meetbgs 
displayed,  that  simple  repression,  even  if  possible,  was  unwise. 
Already  hia  determination  to  make  some  concessiona  in  favour  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  had  deprived  him  for  a  time  of  the 
serviceH  of  one  of  hia  ablest  lieutenants,  Mr.  Gladstone,  wbo  felt 
himself  pledged  to  the  opinions  expressed  in  his  book  on  CAurcA 

The  Prime  Minister  did  not  keep  tlte  House  long  in  ignonmce  of 
the  advance  in  free-trade  legislation  which  bis  observa-  niBWtti. 
lion  of  the  working  of  tbe  experiments  of  the  last  two  ''^  "••■ 
years  led  him  to  consider  advisable.  Ten  days  after  the  opening  of 
Parliament  he  explained  his  financial  projects  for  tbe  coming  year. 
They  contained  a  continuation  and  development  of  tbe  pbns  which 
be  bad  advocated  on  entering  office.  The  three  years  for  which  the 
income-tax  had  been  fixed  were  expiring ;  the  House,  be  pointed 
out,  mnst  now  decide  whether  it  should  be  continued  as  he  had  sug- 
gested for  a  further  period  of  two  years,  or  not.  If  the  inconie-taK 
were  dropped  there  would  be  a  deficiency  in  tbe  revenue,  and  yet  it  was 
the  opinion  of  Miniateta  that  certain  additional  exponaea,  especinUy  for 
the  navy,  would  be  necessary.  Under  these  circumatances  be  should 
himself  advise  tbe  continnation  of  the  income-tax.  If  that  proposal 
waa  adopted,  there  wonld  be,  after  meeting  the  increased  expenditure, 
a  clear  surplus  of  ^3,400,000.  Tbe  application  of  this  kimhou  ot 
surplus  was  the  chief  point  to  consider.  In  the  first  ui"'=™"-«m. 
place,  with  regard  to  tbe  much-contested  sugar  duties,  he  proposed  a 
general  reduction ;  but  at  the  same  time  the  maintenance  of  the 
differential  duty.  He  then  suggested  the  abolition  of  all  export  duties, 
andolao  that,  of  the  SIS  articles  of  raw  material  taxed  upon  importa- 
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tioti,  430  ihould  be  exempt  from  dutjr ;  besides  which,  he  vould 
remove  the  duty  from  cotton  at  n  losa  to  the  revenue  of  not  less  than 
'XfIS(),000.  These,  with  the  temiasion  of  the  duty  on  glass,  of  nlniost 
equal  volue,  would  make  a  total  remission  of  taxation  to  the  amount 
of  £3,338,000,  within  a  very  little  the  whole  calculated  soipluB.  Of 
course  the  scheme  was  open  to  criticism  on  all  aides.  The  income- 
tax  was  still  to  many  highly  objectionable,  and  the  poasibility  of  its 
withdrawal  seemed  to  depend  upon  the  euccess  of  a  principle  still 
•omewhftt  questionable,  that  the  remission  of  duty  would  be  met  by 
a  corresponding  increase  of  trade  and  wealtli,  and  therefore  of  revenue. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  maintenance  of  the  Com  Lawa  with  the  pro- 
tective duties  of  the  eliding  scale,  and  of  the  differential  duty  upon 
sugar,  was  contrary  to  the  principles  of  the  free-traders.  The  whole 
tone  of  the  Budget,  directed  to  the  advantt^e,  as  it  was  asserted, 
exclusively  of  the  mercantile  class,  and  without  relief  to  the  agri> 
cultural  intereate,  excited  the  anger  of  the  ultra-protectionists. 
Among  these,  a  small  number  of  younger  men,  such  as  Lord  John 
Manners,  Mr.  Smyth,  and  Mr.  Disraeli,  their  chief  spokesman,  were 
beginning  to  take  a  leading  part,  and  to  express  openly  their  mistrust 
iteiunt  "'^  **'^  Minialer.  While  Mr.  Miles,  the  acknowledged 
•iRi^iiiiiM*  leader  of  the  ^ricultural  party,  gravely  pressed  the 
t^!S£a  interests  of  the  land,  Mr.  Disraeli  began  his  Utter 
ibriMi.  assaulta  upon  the  Premier,  denouncing  the  Conservative 

Government  as  nothing  hat  "  an  organised  hypocrisy."  As,  however, 
in  spite  of  the  qualified  protection  still  maintained,  the  tendency  of 
the  Budget  was  evidently  towards  free-trade,  and  as  the  Whig  parly 
had  now  as  a  whole  adopted  free-trade  principles,  Peel  secured  large 
m^oiilies.  Bat  those  majorities  were  composed  chiefly  of  his  political 
enemies,  combined  with  his  more  moderate  followers,  who  could  not 
shut  their  eyes  to  the  extraordinary  skill  and  success  of  the  flnancial 
measures  already  carried  out  by  the  Government.  Upon  the  other 
side,  supported  by  the  whole  of  his  own  party,  and  by  those  of  bis 
opponents  who  had  not  yot  been  fully  converted.  Peel  was  able  to 
command  majorities  against  the  direct  free-trade  assaults  of  Mr. 
Cobden  and  Mr.  Villieis.  The  Minister  was  thua  to  all  appearance 
successAil  in  mnintaining  the  middle  part:  he  had  choaen,  and  giving 
free-trade  to  the  manufacturing  interest  while  still  largely  protecting 
the  interest  of  the  land.  Yet  looking  on  the  Budget  as  a  whole  it 
was  not  difficult  to  see  that  his  mind  was  rapidly  changing,  and  that 
the  Com  laws  were  principally  retained  as  a  means  of  keeping  his 
party  together. 
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"Hke  Premier's  relations  with  hb  party  were  no  less  eevenlj  struned 
whea  he  introduced  his  Irish  measnre.  In  all  summaries  oppuiuntem 
of  Irish  complaJntB,  a  foremost  place  had  been  occupied  '"■'•  '"■ 
bj  the  Established  Protestant  Church  of  Ireland.  Sub-  im/iuHn. 
sequent  events  hare  ahowa  that  it  was  only  one  of  many  ■'■^  ""■ 
grievances,  and  that  in  all  probability  it  was  the  land  qnestion  more 
th:in  the  relii^ous  question  which  was  really  at  the  bottom  of  tlie 
discontent  But  the  evil  was  in  the  one  case  obscure,  and  in  tlie 
other  glaring.  Feel  had,  however,  learned  to  recognise  botL  Tl  e 
land  question  was  already  in  the  hands  of  a  Commission,  at  the  head 
of  which  was  Lord  Devon,  which  had  been  during  the  last  year  col- 
lecting a  vast  amount  of  facts,  and  which  was  shortly  to  produce  it« 
report.  Meanwhile,  pledged  both  by  conviction  and  by  party  ties  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  Protestant  Irish  Church,  Feel  had  determined 
to  attempt  some  alleviation  of  the  evils  arising  from  its  monopoly, 
and  to  give  some  substantial  assistance  to  that  Church  which  in- 
cluded the  vast  majority  of  the  Irish  nation.  It  was  too  late  to 
attempt  what  had  perhaps  once  been  a  feasible  project,  frequently 
suggested,  but  always  put  aside  before  Protestant  opposition,  the  ex- 
tension of  State  support  to  the  Roman  Oatholio  clei^y.  The  Roman 
Catholic  Church  itself  was  not  willing  to  receive  an  assistance  which 
would  have  hampered  its  independence.  But  it  did  not  seem  impos- 
sible to  lessen  some  of  the  evils  arising  from  the  depression  in  which 
thai  Church  had  been  kept,  and  to  give  it  at  all  events  some  share  in 
one  of  tlie  great  ad  van  b^ee  of  a  StateChuich,tbe  possession  of  a  well- 
educated  body  of  clergy.  There  already  existed,  established  by  the 
Acts  of  the  Irish  Parliament  before  the  Union,  and  sanctioned  by  an 
Act  of  the  United  Parllikment  in  1808,  a  College  at  May-  immh  sr  tiM 
nooth  for  the  purpose  of  educating  Roman  Catholics  for  j^^l^^t. 
the  priesthood.  But  the  endowment  was  miserably  small.  Jbmims- 
.£9000  a  year  was  granted,  out  of  which  ten  professors,  three  of  them 
professors  of  theoti^y,  were  supported,  at  a  maximnmsalary  of  ;£12()a 
year,  and  250  students  receiving  £23  each.  From  this  sum  the  dress, 
the  scanty  furniture,  and  the  commons  of  the  students  were  to  be 
provided.  The  whole  establishment  had  to  be  carried  on  in  the  most 
penurious  style.  The  buildings  are  described  as  reserablinga  descried 
barracks  ;  the  students  were  packed  two  or  three  in  a  room.  But  in 
spite  of  this  a  debt  had  been  contracted,  and  the  condition  of  the 
place  was  so  bad  that  twenty-two  Roman  Catholic  prelates  had 
iiddressed  the  Lord-Lieutenant  upon  its  deficiencies.  Before  the  close 
of  the  last  session  it  had  been  indicated  by  the  Government  that  some 
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improvement  of  the  educational  system  in  Ireland,  indnding  an 
iacreastd  grant  to  this  College,  w^is  in  contemplation.  The  idea 
encountered  the  bitttiest  opposition.  The  Protestants  of  England,  and 
of  the  north  of  Ireland,  were  up  in  anna.  Churchmen,  ulreudy  viewing 
with  angry  terror  the  Romanising  tendencies  of  the  Oxford  School, 
joined  with  Dissenters  in  the  "No  Popery  "cry.  The  Tories,  eugerfor 
the  monopoly  of  the  English  Church,  added  their  political  objections. 
Petitions  came  is  en  all  sides  against  the  intended  measure.  It  is 
related  that  when  Peel  rose  in  April  to  ask  leave  to  bring  in  the  BUI, 
the  Speaker  Ciilled  for  the  petitions  against  it,  and  immediately  nearly 
the  whole  body  of  Peel's  own  party  rose  to  present  them,  amid  the 
laughUtof  theOpposition.  He,  however,  peisisted.  Having  described 
the  present  wretched  ciictimstances  of  the  College,  he  placed  before 
the  House  two  courses,  either  the  entire  repudiation  of  the  grant, 
trusting  the  maintenance  of  the  Colleiie  to  voluntary  effort,  or  a  con- 
siderable addition  to  the  publio  assistance  given  it.  In  words  which 
sounded  somewhat  strange  from  his  lips,  he  declared  his  belief  that 
Ireland  was  to  be  won  only  by  ooncesaton  and  kindness,  and  strongly 
recommended  the  adaption  of  the  second  coiitae.  His  definite  proposal 
was  to  increase  the  grant  to  jC20,000  a  year,  with  an  immediate  gift  of 
^D0,000  for  the  purposes  of  building.  Few  questions  have  produced 
louget  or  more  angry  debates.  Again,  the  You  ng  England  party,  with 
Disraeli  at  their  head,  made  themselves  prominent.  Again,  words 
foreshadowing  the  coming  revolt  of  Peel's  followers  were  heard  in  the 
House,  as  Disraeli  demanded  the  re-establishment  of  the  proper 
balance  of  political  parties,  the  creation  of  a  real  and  legitimate 
Opposition,  to  be  secured  only  "by  dethroning  the  dynasty  of  decep- 
lion,  by  putting  an  end  to  the  intolerable  yoke  ot  Pariiamentary 
imposture."  In  spite  of  this  opposition,  the  Bill  was  carried  in  the 
Commons  by  krge  uiajorities,  and,  on  being  introduced  by  Wellington 
in  the  Upper  House,  met  with  the  same  success. 

It  was  followed  by  a  broader  scheme  for  the  improvement  of 
University  education  in  Ireland.  Since  the  establishment  of  the 
National  Board  of  Education  in  1831,  the  elementary  education  in 
Ireland  had  been  tiieoretically  organised  on  the  principle  of  omitting 
religion  fiom  the  subjects  taught  in  the  schools,  and  leaving  it  to  the 
iiMiUifeBntoi  various  denominations  to  supply  to  their  own  chUdren 
Sn™!*''""  "'^  religious  instruction  tliey  required.  During  the 
its.1  -oM.  existence  of  the  so-called  Charter  schools,  which  had 
been  established  in  the  year  1733  for  the  purpose  of  proselytising, 
abuses  of  the  most  abominable  character  had  arisen  ;  vast  sums  hod 
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been  squandered  npon  a  few  slckl;,  untaught,  and  bnlf'clothed 
children.  Nor  had  other  efforts  at  purely  denominational  education 
proved  much  moie  successful  But  the  new  system  under  the 
Kational  Buard  had  met  with  rather  marked  sucoesa.  At  the  oloae 
of  1844  there  wew  no  leas  than  3163  Bchools,  and  the  number 
of  children  educated  in  them  was  nearly  400,000.  The  National 
Board  had  just  arranged  fir  the  establish oient  of  district  model 
schoola  for  the  education  of  the  lower  middle-class.  Govern' 
ment  now  proposed  to  complete  the  sequence  of  education  bj 
establishing  free  colleges,  one  at  Cork,  one  at  Galway,  and  one  at 
Belfast,  to  be  conducted  on  the  same  undenominational  lines.  These 
colleges,  the  establishment  and  endowment  of  which  were  estimated 
to  cost  £100,000  of  capital  and  »n  annual  sum  of  £18,000,  were  to 
be  centres  of  instruction  and  not  residential  colleges,  as  those  of  the 
English  nniversities.  The  existing  University  of  Dublin,  from  its  close 
connection  with  Trinity  College,  was  praoticallyaProtestajit  university. 
It  was  left  an  open  question  whellier  the  newly  created  colleges  should 
be  incorporated  with  this  university,  or  formed  into  an  entirely  new 
one.  The  proposal  to  establish  the  three  undenominational  colleges 
encountered  warm  opposition,  not  only  from  tbe  Protestant  supporters 
of  Government,  but  from  many  of  the  Roman  Catholics  themselves, 
who  agreed  with  their  Protestant  rivals  that  educition  without 
religion  was  worse  than  useless.  The  proposed  colleges  were  in  the 
couiee  of  the  deliate  branded  with  the  name  of  "  Godless,"  an  ill-omened 
title  which  clung  to  them.  The  Bill  was,  however,  snccessfiilly  car- 
ried  through  tW  House.  But  it  has  subsequently  come  to  be  the 
genenkl  opinion  tliat  undenominational  education  is  not  precisely 
fitted  to  the  needs  of  Ireland.  The  lengthened  rivalry  of  theological 
creeds  has  given  to  religious  teaching  an  importance  in  the  country 
which  seems  to  put  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  success  of  purely 
secular  education.  Even  in  the  elementary  schools  where  the  two  rival 
religions  have  been  at  alt  largely  represented,  it  hEis  been  foundbetter 
to  establish  two  separate  schools  than  to  attempt  any  form  of  com- 
bination. The  same  reason  has  always  rendered  the  establishment  of 
ft  united  university  a  matter  of  great  difficulty.  Nor  can  the  several 
efforts  which  have  been  made  to  solve  the  question  be  as  yet  regarded 
as  successful. 

The  introduction  of  these  measures  was  not  exactly  consistent  with 
the  policy  of  the  Minister  on  his  accession  to  power  in 
1641.    The  Arm  suppression  of  political  agitation,  and  uiud 
immediate  well-considered  social  reform  in  the  shape  of  '«'^»'"»'^, 
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a  change  in  tlie  land  Bystem,  would  appear  to  have  been  his  object 
upon  eiit«iiDg  office.  If  bis  imprisoDiueut  hftd  gone  far  to  thwart 
O'Connell's  policy,  the  reversal  of  the  verdict  against  him  had 
been  equally  destructive  to  that  of  Sir  Kobert  PeeL  The  action 
of  tlie  Ministry  had  been  so  Cu  successfal  that  O'Counell  bad 
lowered  his  tone,  uid  the  Repeal  party,  divided  by  &ction,  was  for 
the  time  comparatively  quiescent.  But  Peel  felt  that  Government 
bad  been  defeated,  and  had  lost  that  mastery  which  he  regarded  as 
necessary  for  the  proper  handling  of  so  difficult  a  question  aa  the  land. 
Sagacious  as  he  was,  and  skilled  in  dealing  with  a  problem  imme- 
diately before  him,  he  was  not  a  far-seeing  Btateman.  He  had 
therefore,  in  order  to  regain  his  position,  adopted  measures  of  political 
concession,  and  neglected  the  more  distant  advantages  which  mi^jht 
have  come  from  legislation  on  the  land.  But  indeed  it  may  well  be 
questioned  whether  auything  he  could  have  done  would  not  now  have 
been  too  late.  The  session  was  soucely  OTer  when  informatbn 
re:iched  the  Government  of  the  certain  approach  of  a  terrible  event 
which  defied  all  calculatioa  The  potato  blight  had  made  ite 
appearance. 

In  Ireland  a  failure  of  the  potato  crop  meant  notliing  short  of 
&mine.  The  report  of  the  Devon  Commisaion  had  made  it  abundantly 
evident  that  the  land  laws  as  enforced  in  Ireland  had  brought  a  large 
,„„rtT  majority  of  the  population  to  ho  low  a  pitch  that  any- 

••»«'^*J  thing  tending  to  deprive  the  people  of  their  habitual 
DanMiMu,  means  of  sustenance  must  produce  ruio.  The  crime 
Ju.  tHt.  against  which  the  British  Parliament  had  been  straggling 

ever  since  the  Union  was  at  bottom  agrarian  crime,  and  the  resolt  of 
extreme  misery.  Nearly  the  whole  population  was  dependent  upon 
the  land  for  its  support.  The  landlords  were  genendly  absentees, 
their  properties  either  let  to  middlemen  or  worked  by  agents.  The 
fiirmera,  usually  with  very  small  holdings,  were  tenants  at  will,  and 
it  was  the  habit  of  the  country  that  all  improvements  (and  the  word 
includes  in  Irish  land-history  the  building  of  residences,  cottages,  and 
farm  bnildings)  were  carried  out  by  the  tenant,  who  might  thus  at 
any  time  be  deprived  not  only  of  his  holding,  but  of  the  capital  he 
had  invested  in  it,  for  the  benefit  of  his  landlord.  And  those  laud- 
lords  were  not  only  frequently  absentees,  but  the  wild  and  extrava- 
gant life  of  the  lust  generation  had  in  many  cases  so  embarrassed  them 
that  their  property  was  virtually  in  the  hands  of  money-lenders.  To 
such  men,  to  procure  the  rent  at  all  hazards  was  the  one  object,  and 
no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  tenantry  of  Ireland  was  kept  constantly 
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under  notice  to  quit,  in  order  eitber  tbat  at  eTeiy  eonvenient  oppoi- 
tunitj  their  rent  might  be  raised  under  the  threat  of  eviction,  or 
eviction  actually  carried  out  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  higher 
offer,  whbh  the  keen  competition  for  land  would  almoat  certainly 
produce.  Rented  far  bejond  what  the  land  wonld  pay,  obliged  to  spend 
upoD  their  houses  and  other  improvements  the  capital  which  should 
have  been  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  their  fields,  -_^_ 
liable  to  be  suddenly  deprived  of  their  homes  and  their  ludinnti  otii' 
invested  capital  at  their  landlords'  will,  the  Irish  tenants  **  '""•^ 
were  in  a  miserable  plight.  The  land  was  wretchedly  cultivated  ;  and 
deep  indignation,  followed  by  deeds  of  violence,  was  not  unnaturally 
felt  by  every  one  driven  from  hia  taxta  against  the  successful  competitor 
who  had  outbidden  him.  The  Irish  tenant  &rmer  thus  became  not 
only  the  enemy  of  his  landlord,  bnt  the  etiemy  also  of  the  more  suc- 
cessful members  of  his  own  class.  But  the  results  of  these  arrange- 
ments were  not  confined  to  tenant  fanners  ;  they  passed  on  to  the 
still  more  numerous  class  of  labourers.  The  population  of  Ireland 
(abont  8,000,000)  was  probably  not  larger  than  the  country  would 
bear,  had  the  vast  tracts  of  wasteland  been  reclaimed,  and  the  natural 
powers  of  the  soil  developed.  But  the  want  of  capital  in  both  land- 
lord and  tenant,  and  the  low  condition  of  agriculture  produced  by  the 
existing  system,  prevented  any  large  employment  of  wage-paid  labour. 
It  was  (dmost  a  matter  of  necessity  that  the  labourer  should  possess  some 
little  comer  of  laud  on  which  to  nuse  food  for  himself  and  his  family 
The  impoverished  farmer  took  advantage  of  this  necessity 
in  the  same  way  in  which  the  landlord  had  taken  advan-  imm  tnr 
tage  of  him  ;  and  the  conacre  system  sprang  into  exist-  **''»*"'«^ 
ence,  by  whidi  modicums  of  land  were  let  to  the  labouren  either  by 
the  year  or  for  one  or  two  crops,  at  rente  so  high  that,  while  it  was 
scarcely  jiossible  for  the  labourer  to  pay  them,  if  they  were  piud 
th(7  were  almost  sufficient  to  cover  the  farmer's  rent  to  his  landlord. 
Thus  for  land  let-to  the  farmer  at  £v  per  acre,  the  labonier  had  to 
pay  at  the  rate  of  from  £ft  to  .£18,  and  tlie  few  acres  thns  held  pro- 
duced a  total  rent  which  gave  the  farmer  the  rest  of  his  land  sometimes 
even  as  low  as  a  few  pence  per  acre. 

The  land  was  thus  covered  in  many  districts  with  tenants  and  sub- 
tenants, alilie  unable  to  pay  their  rent  and  in  the  last  st^  of 
depression.  The  efforte  made  to  change  the  system,  sometimes 
nodertaken  in  good  faith,  with  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  land  of  a 
superfluous  population,  sometimes  merely  with  the  object  of  securing 
better  returns,  had  only  added  to  the  general  misery.     The  system  of 
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cleanDces  had  beguD.  Landlords  were  ridding  themaelves  of  their 
Bmall  t«DaaU  and  consolidating  their  fEtrms.  A  series  of  laws  passed 
by  the  British  Parliament  had  rendered  the  powers  of  eviction  com- 
plete. Absolute  masters  of  their  tenaatr]',  the  landlords  proceeded 
to  turn  them  out  of  theit  little  holdings,  frequently  without  any 
oompenaation,  or  any  com  of  what  became  of  those  who  were  thus 
rendered  houseless.  The  mass  of  destitution  is  aluiost  inconceirable, 
and  as  the  eTicted,  in  their  dislike  of  the  new  Poor  Law,  refused  to 
take  advantage  of  the  workhouses  except  in  the  direst  necessity,  every 
town  and  open  estate  was  crowded  with  a  wretched  population, 
always  on  the  vei^e  of  starvation. 

The  cheapest  of  all  foods  is  the  potato.  When  successful  it  yields 
-^^  ,1^  the  largest  return  per  acre.  The  cottier  therefore,  or 
tDbii*  avp.  conacre  tenant,  grew  upon  the  little  plot,  which  was  his 
***■  ****-  sole  hope  of  food,  nothing  but  this  crop,  while  the  farmar 
in  his  turn  raised  his  grain  crops  for  sale  or  exportation  to  meet  the 
demands  of  his  landlord,  keeping  bis  potato  crop  for  home  consump- 
tion. It  might  be  supposed  that  the  labonrer  who  could  pay  such 
high  rent  to  the  former  might  have  found  it  possible  to  purchase  upon 
eme^ancy  some  other  kind  of  food,  but  in  fact  in  very  many  cases  he 
worked  out  his  rent  and  received  no  money.  If  his  potatoes  foiled 
he  was  simply  without  resource.  It  is  easy  then  to  see  how  a  foilure 
of  this  crop  could  produce  nothing  but  famine.  In  August  the  blight 
had  appeared  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  in  Kent,  and  hy  the  middle 
of  September  it  was  farced  upon  the  notice  both  of  Sir  Kobert  Peel 
and  Sir  James  Graham  that  the  Irish  potato  crop  threatened  to  be  a 
complete  foilure.  The  attention  of  the  Qovernment  to  the  matter 
was  close  and  anxious.  Scientific  men  were  sent  to  examine  the 
disease  in  the  hope  of  suggesting  some  alleviation.  Constant  reports 
were  sent  in,  and  it  gradually  became  evident  that  not  only  would 
Ireland  be  practically  without  food  for  the  greater  part  of  the  ooming 
year,  but  that  the  seed  &om  diseased  stocks  would  continue  to  pro- 
pagate the  blight,  and  that  the  neit  crop  would  also  faiL 

Sir  Robert  Peel  had  been  for  some  time  seriously  shaken  in  his 
belief  in  protective  duties.  His  experience  of  the  elasticity  of  the 
revenue,  derived  from  the  saccess  of  iiis  late  changes  in  t^  tariff, 
inclined  bim  to  more  furtherin  thesamediiection;  and,  as  usual  with 
HirtRY  ithi  ''^'  ''^  ^^'^  beginning  to  listen  to  the  sustuned  agitation 
Anu-on-Lur  of  which  the  Anti-Com-Law  League  was  the  mouthpiece. 
''**'**'  As  early  as  1636  an  association  in  opposition  to  the 

Com  Iaws  had  been  formed  in  Xiondon.  had  circulated  tracts,  held 
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meetiiigB,  and  otherwiBe  advanced  the  cause.  But  London  had 
proved  uoauited  to  its  exertions,  aod  the  headquarters  of  the  agita- 
tion had  been  removed  to  Manchester,  ivhere  in  1638  a  petiiion  in 
favour  of  the  repeal  of  all  com  duties  had  been  adopted  by  a  large 
majority  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  Com  Law  reformere 
appeared  to  be  undertaking  an  almost  hopeless  task.  The  targe 
majority  of  Parliament,  both  Whig  and  Tory,  were  connected  with 
the  land,  yearly  motions  against  the  Com  Laws  were  thrown  out  by 
overwhelming  majorities,  and  the  opposition  of  the  working  men 
themselves,  at  that  time  engaged  in  their  Chartist  movements  under 
the  leadership  of  Feai^s  O'Connor,  presented  a  Still  further  difficulty. 
But  they  persisted,  and  in  I83S  changed  the  Association  into  the 
Anti-Coru-lAw  League,  with  a  regular  organisation  centred  in 
Manchester.  Cobden,  Bright,  Potter,  Wilson,  and  others  carried  on 
the  work  indefatigably.  Twice  a  day  for  six  years  the  Council  met 
in  Market  Street,  Manchester,  to  transact  the  business  of  the  League. 
Tracts  and  pamphlets  poured  over  the  country.  Lecturers  went 
from  town  to  town  and  village  to  village.  An  enomious  hall  was 
erected  in  Manchester.  Lord  John  Russell's  proposal  in  1841  for  a 
low  fixed  duty  gave  them  further  encouragement,  nor  could  they 
doubt,  when  this  plan  was  rejected,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  began  his 
alterations  in  the  tariff,  that  their  arguments  were  making  way.  The 
agitation  was  redoubled.  A  vast  free-trade  bazaar  in  Manchester  in 
1842  pwluced  £10,000.  A  body  of  Anti-Com-Law  delegates 
watched  the  proceedings  of  Parliament  in  London.  Enormous 
meetings  were  held  in  Dmry  Lane  Theatre,  and  in  the  open  air  at 
Bedford,  Maidstone,  axA  Carlisle.  It  was  determined  to  rent  Covent 
Garden  Theatre  for  fifty  nights,  and  to  raise  £100,000,  and  at  length 
Thi  Timet,  which  had  constantly  opposed  the  i^tation,  was  com- 
pelled to  confess  thiUi  the  "League  was  a  great  fact."  Luportant 
adhesions  were  of  frequent  occurrence  ;  and,  gaining  confidence  in 
tlieir  success,  the  League  turned  its  attention  towards  the  next  elec- 
tion, strained  every  effort  to  get  free-txade  voters  upon  the  register, 
and  in  induce  those  interested  in  their  cause  to  invest  in  40s. 
freeholds,  and  to  claim  their  vote  for  the  county.  The  pecuniary 
history  of  the  League  was  thus  strikingly  narrated  by  Mr.  Bright : 
"In  the  year  1839  we  first  asked  for  subscriptions,  and  j£S00O  was 
given.  In  1840  we  asked  for  more,  and  between  £7000  and  £8000 
was  subscribed.  In  1841  we  held  the  great  Conference  at  Manchestor 
at  which  upwards  of  TOO  ministers  of  religion  attended.  In  1842  we 
had  our  great  bazaar  in  Manchester  from  which  £10,000  was  real- 
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iaed.  In  1843  we  asked  fot  ;£fiO,000  and  got  it.  In  1844  we  called 
for  ;£I0O,0OO,  and  between  £80,000  and  ;£90,000  has  been  paid  in, 
besides  what  will  be  received  from  the  bazaar  to  be  held  in  Ma;. 
This  year  is  yet  yonng,  but  we  have  not  been  idle.  We  have  asked 
onr  free-trade  friends  in  the  northern  counties  to  convert  some  of 
their  property,  so  as  to  be  able  to  defend  their  right  and  properties 
at  the  hustioge.  This  has  been  done,  and  it  now  appears  that,  at  the 
recommendation  of  the  Council  of  the  Leagae,  onr  friends  in  lAnca- 
sMre,  Cheehire,  and  Yorkshire  have  invested  a  sum  of  not  lees  than 
£250,000  in  tiie  purchase  of  county  qualifications.  Besides  all  this, 
we  shall  have  onr  great  bazaar  in  May." 
A  movement  so  vigorous,  so  constantly  on  the  increase,  was  exactly 
calculated  to  inflnence  Sir  Bobert  PeeL  To  his  mind, 
•amnlnta  already  Wavering,  was  presented  the  problem  of  the 
tttLufu.  approaching  famine  in  Ireland.  The  distress  was  not 
confined  to  that  country ;  it  was  visible  also  in  Scotland,  and  to  some 
degree  in  England.  In  other  parta  of  Europe  the  disesse  had  made 
its  appearance.  Belgium,  Kussia,  and  Holland  had  already  closed 
their  ports  to  exportation,  with  a  view  of  retaining  their  food  supply, 
and  had  relaxed  for  the  time  the  stringency  of  their  import  duties. 
It  might  seem  that  the  adoption  of  soma  such  measures  were  more 
imperatively  called  for  in  Ireland  than  elsewhere.  For  side  by  side 
with  the  blighted  potato  there  had  grown  an  unusually  large  crop  of 
com  of  which  thousands  of  quarters  were  weekly  exported  to  the 
English  market.  The  rent-paying  crop  was  good,  and  was  sold ;  the 
food  crop  had  disappeared.  Peel's  thoughts  were  however  turned  in 
a  different  direction.  The  remedial  measure  which  suggested  itself 
to  hitn  was  to  lower  the  price  of  com  by  remission  of  the  protective 
duties.  But  Peel  felt,  and  felt  truly,  that  to  relax  the  Com  Laws  was 
practically  to  abolish  them.  In  the  first  place  it  was  a  confession 
that  the  arrangements  of  his  slidiug-scale  foiled  upon  the  first  pres- 
sure ;  and  secondly,  in  the  foce  of  the  growing  power  of  the  League, 
a  restoration  of  the  dnties  would  be  impossible.  A  Cabinet  was  sum- 
moned on  the  1st  of  November  to  discuss  the  question,  and  there 
the  Prime  Minister  laid  before  his  colleagues  his  own  view  of  the 
matter.  It  became  evident  that  there  were  serious  differences  of 
opinion,  and  the  Cabinet  was  adjourned  till  the  6tb.  It  was  then 
Am^tLia  I  P'^P***'!  '<■  suspcnd  by  Order  of  Conncil  the  duties  on 
ih*  oiMBrt.  importation  of  grain,  to  summon  Parliament  immediately 
""'  *"  on  the  STth  to  sanction  the  Order,  and  to  declare  the 

intention  of  the  Government  to  modify  t^e  Com  Law  in  the  next 
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sesaioti.  Three  MiniHtere  only — Lord  Aberdeen,  Sir  James  Graham, 
and  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert — supported  these  propositions.  It  might 
have  been  better  if  Peel  had  at  once  resigned.  He  determined  how- 
ever,  in  the  hope  that  hia  opponentg  might  change  their  minde,  to 
await  the  next  Cabinet  on  the  .25th  of  Kovember.  Meanwhile,  in 
concert  with  Sir  James  Graham  and  Mr.  Gonlbnm,  he  authorised  a 
very  large  purchase  of  Indian  com  for  the  temporary  supply  of  the 
immediate  wants  of  Ireland.  The  energetic  measures  which  he  had 
contemplated  were  allowed  te  sleep. 

The  unusnal  brief  activity  of  the  Cabinet,  followed  by  some  weeks 
of  inaction,  was  interpreted  rightly  by  the  leader  of  the  _^^, 
Opposition,  Lord  John  Russell,  then  in  Edinburgh  ;  and  isuuMa  •« 
on  the  2!d  of  November  he  published  a  famous  letter  to  "^••*»*'- 
his  constituents  in  London  confessing  that  he  was  a  convert  te  fres- 
trade.  He  declared  that  "the  stmggle  to  make  bread  scarce  and 
dear,  when  it  is  dear  that  part  at  least  of  the  additional  price  goes  to 
increase  rent,  is  a  struggle  deeply  injorious  te  an  aristecraof  which 
(this  quarrel  once  removed)  is  strong  in  property,  strong  in  the  con- 
stmcUon  of  our  legislature,  strong  in  opinion,  strong  in  ancient 
associations,  and  the  memory  of  immortal  services.  .  .  .  Let  us  then 
unite,"  be  continued,  "  and  put  an  end  to  a  s^tem  which  has  been 
proved  te  ba  the  blight  of  commerce,  the  bane  of  i^iculture, 
the  source  of  bitter  diviuons  among  classes,  the  canse  of  penury, 
fever,  mortality,  and  crime  among  the  people."  It  whs  plain 
therefore  that  the  Wh^  party  was  determined  t«  support  an  entire 
abolition  of  the  Com  Laws. 

At  the  next  Cabinet,  Peel  adhered  to  the  views  he  had  lately  an- 
noimoed.     Several  discussions  took  place.     It  appeared   mi  hjih 
that  the  greater  part  of  his  colleagues  were  either  eon-   '*^*-""- 
vinced  by  his  ailments,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Buke  of  Wellington, 
regarded  the  maintenance  of  the  Conservative  part;  as  all-important, 
but  that  Lord  Stanley  and  the  Bnke  of  Buccleuch  refused  to  support 
him.    Determined  not  to  undertake  so  important  a  question,  and  one 
which  implied  so  grave  a  change  of  opinion  on  hia  own  part,  with  a 
wenkened  and  divided  Cabinet,  Sir  Robert  Peel  thought  it  better  to 
resign,  and  leave  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  to  be  carried  out  by 
hia  Whig  opponents.     Lord  John  Eussell  was  summoned   g^^^nj], 
to  form  a  Ministry.     He  believed  that  he  had  succeeded,   u  '<>™  ■ 
■when  the  objectiona  of  Lord  Grey  to  serve  if  Lord  ^^^^' 
Polmerston  was  given  the  Foreign  Office  broke  up  his  combinations, 
and  compelled  him  te  decline  tiie  duty  of  forming  a  Government. 
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There  renuuned  no  altematiTe  bat  to  bring  into  office  either  the 
ConserTatives  or  the  BadicaL  free-tiaders.  It  might  have  been 
possible  for  a  CaoBerrative  GoTemment  to  have  been  formed  upon  the 
groDnds  of  protection,  with  Lord  St&nle;  at  its  head.  The  Queen  did 
not  send  for  Lord  Stanley,  but  Peel  appeftis  to  have  aecertained  tiiat 
none  of  his  former  colleagueB  would  nndertak  e  the  duties  of  Premier. 
The  choice  lay  between  himself  and  the  Badicals.  It  was  almost 
imposaible  to  hesitate,  and  Peel  consented  to  resume  office  on  the 
clest  understanding  that  he  intended  to  propose  free-tiade. 

There  seemed  every  likelihood  that  the  Prime  Minister  was  retntn- 
ing  to  office  with  unexampled  power.  There  seemed  no  probability 
of  a  strongly  orguiised  opposition.  Though  the  Tories  might  differ 
from  their  chief  on  the  great  point  at  issue,  they  had  felt  so  deeply 
injured  by  Lord  John  Russell's  letter  that  there  was  little  likelihood 
of  their  joining  him  in  opposition.  Such  membem  of  the  Cabinet  as 
still  clung  to  protection  had,  by  the  mere  act  of  taking  office,  deprived 
themselves  of  the  power  of  vindicating  their  opinions  strongly.  Thus 
the  Premier  might  have  e:cpected  the  support  of  hb  old  partisans, 
though  grui^ingly  given,  and  the  full  approbation  of  the  Whigs  and 
free-trade  Liberals  upon  the  point  on  which  his  mind  was  fired. 
But  the  session,  which  promised  to  be  so  pescefiil,  proved  to  be  one  of 
the  most  tumnltuons  and  eventful  on  record.  Lord  George  Bentinck, 
iviintaniw  ^  '"^^  "^<*  ^""^  ^e&.  eighteen  years  in  Parliament 
■aiH.  dk.  w.  without  making  an  important  speech,  but  who  was 
gifted  with  much  courage  and  with  considerable  ability,  especially 
for  figures  (an  ability  probably  increased  by  his  large  dealingB  on  the 
turf),  appeared  suddenly  as  the  leader  of  a  new  party,  the  protec- 
tionists. At  his  elbow  was  Disraeli,  «ho  now  found  that  opportunity 
for  which  he  had  long  waited  of  taking  a  prominent  part  in  Parlia- 
mentary warfare.  He  was  too  much  of  an  adventurer  to  be  recognised 
by  the  important  country  gentlemen  as  their  chief.  But  while  the 
noble  birth,  good  presence,  and  high  courage  of  Bentinck  made  him 
admirable  as  a  lender  of  an  aristocratic  Opposition,  the  fire,  the  venom, 
and  the  acute  Parliamentary  tactics  were  supplied  by  his  leas  distin- 
guished henchman. 

The  speech  from  the  throne  indicated  the  introduction  of  further 
Qux'iBpHi^  removal  of  protective  duties,  words  which  were  well 
Ju.  n,  uu.  understood  to  mean  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Iaws.  Sir 
Robert  Feel  in  fact  intended  to  efiect  their  repeal  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  should  be  a  part  of  the  general  system  of  free-trade,  avoiding 
the  appearance  of  a  direct  assault  upon  the  agricultural  iatereal. 
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The  aJlusiona  in  the  speech  were  intetpreted  bj  the  mover  of  the 
Address,  and  Btill  further  by  the  Prime  Minister,  while  explaining 
his  conduct  in  the  late  crisis.  The  leader  of  the  Opposition  followed 
bis  example,  and  explained  the  part  he  had  biniself  played.  A  bittet 
speech  of  IKsraeli,  reviewing  the  conduct  of  the  Prime  Minister, 
likening  it  in  its  treachery  to  that  of  the  Turkish  Pasha  who,  when 
sent  out  with  a  fleet  against  Mebemet  Ali,  bad  joined  him  with  all 
bis  ships — showed  the  temper  which  Sir  Robert  Peel's  coodnct  had 
roused  in  his  former  friends,  and  fitly  began  the  struggle  which  was 
to  occupy  the  greater  part  of  the  session.  The  Address  was,  how- 
ever, carried  in  both  Houses  without  a  division. 

The  ground  was  thus  left  dear  for  Sir  Eobert  Peel  to  explmn  at 
length,  on  the  27th  of  January,  the  financial  measures  rHi'iiuwdii 
which  he  contemplated.  He  rested  his  action,  firstly,  on  f™p«»i^ 
tbe  abstract  principle  that  protective  duties  are  in  themselves  injarious, 
and  can  be  defended  only  on  some  special  ground  of  national  interest 
or  individual  justice  ;  and,  secondly,  on  the  actual  experience  of  the 
last  three  years.  During  that  time  he  had  lai^ly  modified  the  tariff, 
and  remitted  nearly  all  duties  upon  raw  materials.  The  remission 
had  been  successful ;  there  had  been  au  increase  in  production  and  in 
the  revenue,  a  greater  demand  for  labour,  more  comfort  and  peace 
among  the  people.  In  this  conrse  he  meant  to  continue.  On  tbe 
remaining  taw  materials,  which  were  only  two,  tallow  and  timber, 
he  intended  to  make  a  considerable  reduction,  and  to  extend  the 
same  principle  to  manufactured  goods  and  to  corn.  All  duties  on 
the  coarser  articles  of  wool,  linen,  and  cotton  manu&cture  were  to 
be  withdrawn,  those  on  finer  quality  reduced,  and  on  silk  (tbe 
fayonril«  subject  of  the  illicit  traffic  of  the  smuggler)  the  duty  was  to 
he  reduced  from  30  to  15  per  cent.  A  large  number  of  other  articles 
were  to  be  subjected  to  the  same  process.  The  exhortation  which 
the  Prime  Minister  addressed  to  the  manufacturers  to  throw  no 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  these  changes,  though  they  might  seem  to  affect 
their  interests,  was,  no  doubt,  rather  illusory  ;  they  were  chiefly  free- 
tradeia,  and  not  likely  to  oppose  measures  carrying  with  them  the 
removal  of  the  Com  Laws.  It  was  in  this  that  tie  y,.  ,j 
importance  of  the  change  reaiiy  lay.  Determined  to  B«p«iofu« 
repeal  those  laws,  the  Prime  Minister  did  not,  however, 
think  it  advisable  to  do  so  at  once.  He  proposed  that  in  February 
1849,  oats,  barley,  rye,  and  wheat  should  be  admitted  at  a  merely 
nominal  duty,  and  that  during  the  interval  there  should  be  a  con- 
tinuation of  a  sUding'Seate,  &lling  from  10s.  when  wheat  was  under 
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48s.  A  quarter  to  an  invariable  duty  of  48.  when  tho  price  reached 
64s.  He  attempted  to  sweeten  the  bittemeas  of  the  propoeition  by 
the  removal  of  certain  hnrdenB  upon  land.  A  ehange  in  the  law  of 
settlement,  to  prevent  the  manu&cturing  districts  from  sending  back 
paupers  to  the  place  of  their  setllement  in  times  of  manufacturing 
depression,  a  conceutration  of  parishes  for  the  management  of  high- 
ways, and  certain  facilities  for  borrowing  from  the  GoTemment  for 
agricultural  improvementa,  were  the  advaut^es  offered.  In  addition 
to  this,  the  maintenance  of  prisoners,  the  expense  of  prosecutions,  and 
the  payment  of  workhouse  achoolmasten  were  to  be  transferred  from 
the  counties  to  the  State.  The  amount  of  money  relief  was  calculated 
at  about  .£250,000.  In  Ireland,  the  expenses  of  the  constabulary, 
which  were  about  ^180,000,  were  in  like  manner  to  be  transferred  to 
the  Treasury.  His  suggestions  in  fact  showed  that,  alarmed  at  the 
Irish  famine,  and  construiDg  the  late  disturbances  in  England  in  the 
light  thrown  on  them  by  that  fB,mine,  he  had  become  completely 
couverted  to  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  free-trade,  that  the 
interests  of  the  consumer  should  take  precedence  of  those  of  the 
producer. 

By  the  standing  orders  of  the  House  of  Cononons,  every  Bill 
^^^  affecting  the  trade  or  religion  of  the  country  has  to  be 

■iti«i>(tk>  founded  on  a  preliminary  resolution  of  the  whole  House 
''"**''°"'"'  in  Committee.  Very  abundant  scope  was  therefore  given 
for  prolonged  opposition  to  the  Government  measures.  On  the  motion 
that  the  House  should  go  into  Committee  on  the  resolutions,  the  battle 
began.  Mr,  Miles,  assuming  for  the  time  the  leadership  of  the  pro- 
tectionists, moved  the  postponement  of  the  Committee  to  that  day 
six  montha.  The  protection ials  had  had  time  to  organise  themselves, 
taking  as  their  centre  a  society  which  had  been  founded  in  opposition 
to  the  Anti-Com-Law  League.  The  real  leaders  were  Lord  Geo^e 
Bentuick  and  Disraeli ;  and  such  life  had  they  infused  into  a  party 
which  had  suffered  under  the  disadvantage  of  being  deserted  by  those 
to  whom  it  had  hitherto  looked  for  guidance,  that  the  delmte  waa 
kept  up  for  twelve  days,  dnting  which  103  members  spoke  ;  and, 
though  the  Government  was  supported  by  the  whole  st^eI^^  of  the 
Opposition,  in  addition  to  such  Conservatives  as  had  followed  Feel, 
the  amendment  was  only  rejected  by  a  majority  of  97.  Between  the 
6th  and  the  20th  of  March  the  separate  resolutions  on  which  the 
Government  Bills  were  to  be  founded  were  introduced.  They  were  all 
bitterly  opposed  by  Lord  George  Bentinok.  As  in  turn  stockings,  silk, 
hops,  timber,  came  before  the  House,  he  steadily  fought  the  battle  of 
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tt)e  protectioaists.  The  resolutions  were,  however,  iiltimatelj  passed, 
and  on  the  23d  of  March  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  SKuinidtac 
for  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  was  moTed.  Again  ^^  *""■ 
there  was  a  great  struggle.  Again  the  attacks  upon  the  Mmb  tr. 
Piim«  Minister  were  of  a  very  virulent  kind ;  but  again,  though 
with  a  somewhat  decreased  majority,  the  Government  was  victorious. 
This  was  on  the  27th  of  March. 

But  meanwhile  an  event  was  happening  which  was  destined  to 
throw  the  successful  progress  of  Government  into  con-  nn»ni 

fusion,  aad  ulcimatelj  to  lead  to  its  removal  from  ofBce.  am  «uti>4  tn 
The  famine  in  Ireland  and  the  misery  which  accom-  "'***'*' 
panied  it  had  almost  inevitably  produced  an  increase  of  crime,  and 
while  busied  in  the  Lower  House  with  the  financial  measures  which 
they  perhaps  unwisely  r^arded  as  likely  to  remove  the  pteasure  of 
famine,  the  Ministers  had  thought  it  necessary  to  introduce  in  the 
Upper  House  a  stringent  measure  of  coercion.  Lord  St.  Germans, 
in  introducing  the  Bill,  had  gone  through  the  statistics  of  crime  in 
Ireland.  He  had  shown  that  what  might  be  called  exceptional 
crimes,  including  murders,  violent  assaults,  firing  into  houses, 
threatening  letters,  and  administering  secret  oaths,  had  risen  during 
the  last  ye^r  from  1495  to  3462.  They  had  been  chiefly  directed 
against  men  of  comparatively  low  social  standing,  small  farmers,  ten- 
ants, and  labourers,  and  aa  the  Government  connected  them  wiUi  the 
existence  of  secret  societies,  and  as  they  had  been  chiefly  committed 
in  the  night-time,  the  most  important  enactment  of  the  Bill  (which  . 
subsequently  gave  it  the  name  of  the  Curiew  Act)  was  that  which 
conferred  on  the  executive  Government  the  power  in  proclaimed 
districts  of  forbidding  persona  to  be  out  of  their  dwellings  between 
sunset  and  sunrise.  The  right  of  proclaiming  a  district  as  a  disturbed 
district  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  who  might 
station  additional  constabulary  there,  the  whole  expense  of  which 
was  to  be  borne  by  the  district.  The  disorders  in  Ireland  were  so 
terrible  and  so  obvious,  that  Whigs  and  Conserratires  in  the  Upper 
House  combined  in  approbation  of  the  Bill,  and  it  was  passed  without 
difficulty. 

Although  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  well  aware  that  the  Irish  in  the 
Lower  House  were  prepared  to  ofiet  prolonged  opposition   n^^^^  ^ 
to  the  Bill,  he  believed — misled  by  its  reception  in  the   it  in  tk< 
Upper  House — that  the  support  of  Whigs  and  Conserva-   ''™™"- 
tives  combined  would  be  given  to  bim,  and  that  he  would  find  it  a 
comparatively  easy  matter  to  pass  the  Bill  recommended  in  the 
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Queen's  Speech  and  already  somewhat  undulj  delajed,  Immediatel; 
that  the  second  reading  of  the  Com  Bill  had  been  accepted  he  there- 
fore, through  Sir  James  Graham,  introduced  the  Coercion  Bill.  He 
expected,  no  doubt,  to  have  been  able  to  get  it  through  the  House,  in 
some  of  its  more  important  stages  at  all  events,  before  the  Easter 
recess,  and,  thinking  it  a  matter  of  great  importance,  was  willing  to 
postpone  the  completion,  of  the  Com  Bill,  of  which  he  now  felt  toler- 
ably sure,  for  the  short  time  which  might  be  necessary.  It  was  a 
&tal  miscalculation.  He  was  in  the  awkward  predicament  of  having 
but  a  TBiy  small  body  of  personal  followers,  and  of  being  able  to 
secure  majorities  only  by  the  support  of  the  various  sections  of  his 
opponents,  and  this  support  could  only  be  secured  upon  conditions. 
The  protectionists  were  willing  and  eager  to  vote  for  the  Coercion  Act, 
if  it  was  given  precedence  to  everything  else,  and  was  hurried  forwu^l 
as  a  matter  of  extreme  urgency.  The  Whigs  and  free-traders  were 
upon  the  same  t«rius  willing  to  vote  for  the  Corn  Bill,  but  were 
determined  to  oppose  the  Coercion  Act  unless  their  favourite  measure 
DHdinA  "**  "llowed  to  be  at  once  completed.     It  was  out  of  the 

»»»*'>r»*»  power  of  the  Government,  when  once  the  Coercion  Act 
tMhBUi  had  been  introduced,  tofuWI  the  conditions  of  either  one 

*°**''"-  party  or  the  other.     It  only  let  free  the  flood  of  Irish  elo- 

quence, and  gave  room  for  that  policy  of  obstruction  which  had  already 
been  conceived.  Rapidity  was  out  of  thequeation  ;  for  while  Bentinck 
and  his  followers  clamoured  for  the  postponement  of  tho  Com  Bill, 
the  Whigs  in  order  to  secure  its  precedence  supported  the  obstmction 
of  the  Irish  by  every  means  in  their  power.  The  Easter  recess 
arrived,  and  the  Coercion  BUI  had  not  yet  passed  its  first  reading. 
Nay,  more,  a  whole  week  after  the  recess  went  by  without  either  Bill 
boing  advanced  a  step.  Nor  was  it  till  the  1st  of  May  {or  rather  at 
two  o'clock  on  the  2d)  that  the  division  on  the  first  reading  of  the 
nird  K*i>«iB(  Coercion  Bill  took  place,  and  the  Government  carried  it 
gtta  Co™  )jy  a  majority  of  274  against  126.  This  however  broke 
K>r  !•'  up  the  deadlock.    The  Corn  Bill  again  came  forward  for 

discussion,  and  finaUy,  after  another  long  and  very  hot  debate,  late 
at  night  on  the  15tb  of  May,  the  third  reading  was  carried  by  a 
nnajority  of  88. 

On  the  28th  of  May  the  House  of  Lords,  from  whom  much  opposi- 
tion had  been  expected,  consented  to  follow  the  lead  of  the  Doke  of 
Wellington,  and  passed  the  second  reading  by  a  considerable  majority. 
This  rendered  the  final  success  of  the  measure  certain  ;  the  protec- 
tionists could  no  longer  hope  to  resist  it-    As  Disraeli  himself  writes : 
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"Vengeance  therefore  had  succeeded  in  most  bteaats  to  the  mote 
sangnine  sentiment ;  the  field  was  lost ;  but  at  any  late 
there  ehontd  be  retribution  upon  those  who  had  betrayed  attki 
it."  By  hook  or  by  crook  some  means  were  to  be  found  '"'•'"•■'■'^ 
to  drive  ftom  office  the  great  Minister  who  had  offended  the  country 
gendemea,  and  who  had  ventured  to  riak  hU  whole  political  life  in 
acting  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  conscience.  He  had  been 
guilty  of  the  high  crime  of  possessing  a  mind  capable  of  growth  and 
of  learning  the  lessons  of  experience.  With  want  of  foresight,  uid 
of  that  power  of  leading  opinion  which  is  the  note  of  the  highest 
statesmanship,  he  may  justly  he  charged.  Of  the  credit  of  self- 
denying  patriotism,  in  the  honest  declaration  of  a  changed  opinion, 
though  it  led.  to  his  own  ruin,  he  can  scarcely  be  deprived.  The 
means  of  carrying  out  the  contemplated  vengeance  were  not  at  first 
obvious.  In  order  to  effect  it  some  point  of  union  between  the  Pro- 
tectionists and  the  Whigs  had  to  be  found.  There  seemed  much 
possibility  of  the  two  puties  uniting  in  supporting  a  fixed  duty  on 
com  which  several  of  the  Whig  leaders  still  preferred  to  ftee-trade, 
but  Lord  John  Russell  felt  himself  compromised  by  bis  Edinburgh 
letter  in'which  he  had  declared  hia  change  of  opinion,  and  which  he 
thought  precluded  him  from  falling  back  upon  the  old  Whig  nostrum. 
It  was  possible  that  when  the  much-veied  question  of  the  sugar 
duties  came  on,  a  combined  attack  on  differential  duties  in  favour  of 
free-grown  sngar  might  have  been  made.  Eut  Bentiock  consistently 
declared  that  be  could  not  consent  to  give  up  his  support  of  British 
capital,  however  invested.  There  remained  the  Coercion  Bill.  But 
as  both  Bnssell  and  Bentinck  hod  supported  the  first  («•]']•'>■*>» 
reading  it  w»a  difiicult  to  see  bow  it  could  be  used  as  a  HJj^^, 
means  of  ejecting  the  Ministry.  Russell,  e^er  for  party  oi>«diiiaiiL 
success,  and  not  without  a  reasonable  feeUng  that  the  newly  converted 
free-traders  were  robbing  the  Liberal  party  of  its  natural  rewards, 
found  a  way  out  of  his  difficulty  in  the  remarks  he  had  made  when 
supporting  the  Bill.  He  had  then  said  there  was  much  he  disapproved 
of  in  it,  and  he  could  now,  as  he  thought,  without  inconsistency  vote 
agamst  it  unless  it  were  accompanied  by  healing  political  measures. 
Bentinck  was  driyen  to  a  more  doubtful  shift.  He  had  declared  that 
he  voted  for  it  on  account  of  its  extreme  ui^ency,  and  bad  supported 
the  Government  on  the  belief  that  they  intended  to  press  it  quickly 
through  the  House  ;  in  other  words,  as  long  as  it  could  be  used  to 
postpone  the  passing  of  the  Com  Bill.  But  several  weeks  had  now 
passed  over  ;  the  Com  Bill  had  been  carried,  the  Whitsun  holiday's 
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had  interrened,  aod  nothing  had  been  done  to  forwud  it.  He  there- 
fore thought  himself  justified  in  declaring  that  the  Govemment  had 
either  ceased  to  consider  it  nrgent,  or  had  basely  Defected  their 
chief  duty  of  keeping  order.  It  was  to  a  House  almost  entirely 
OHHiiB  Hu  'x**''®  *'"'*  *li*  Coenaon  Bill  was  preEent«d  for  a  second 
thnwx  Ht.  reading  on  the  9th  of  June.  The  fiite  was  a  foregone 
^°"  "-  conclusion  ;  it  was  debated  warmly  and  at  great  length, 

but  an  amendment  moved  by  Sir  W.  Soraerrille  thftt  the  Bill  he 
read  a  second  time  that  day  six  months  was  upon  a  division  carried 
by  a  majority  of  seventy-three  on  the  25th  of  June. 

The  resignation  of  the  Ministry  was  a  necessary  consequence. 
^^  HaTing  fulfilled  his  great  object,  it  was  probably  not 
mifB.  without  a  considerable  sense  of  relief  that  Sir  Robert 

jn>  It,  taw.  poei^  -^iio  Ij,^  Bufifered  much  from  the  breach  of  party 
ties,  and  the  violent  assaults  at  the  bands  of  his  former  friends  to 
which  he  had  been  Bnbjected,  threw  up  the  reina  of  Govemntent.  His 
resignation  was  not  inglorious.  On  the  very  day  of  hia  defeat  the 
third  reading  of  tbe  Corn  Bill  passed  the  House  of  Lords,  and  on  the 
day  on  which  be  had  to  announce  the  dissolution  of  the  Government, 
news  arrived  that  tbe  quarrel  with  the  United  StaUs  with  regard  to 
Orc^n  had  ended  in  the  acceptation  of  tbe  English  proposab  with- 
out  the  alteration  of  a  word. 

Sir  Bobert  Peel  bad  come  into  office  as  a  financier.  His  success 
r*«'i  tii-n-iii  bad  conaisted  in  the  restoration  of  the  financial  affairs  of 
""'■  the  country  ;   hia  fall  had  followed  upon  the  complete 

exposition  of  his  most  mature  financial  views.  The  history  of  hia 
Ministry  had  of  necessity  been  chiefly  a  financial  history,  or  where 
not  strictly  financial  had  been  engaged  upon  those  social  and 
economic  events  which  are  closely  connected  with  finance.  The 
extent  to  which  commercial  enterprise  had  been  reetored  is  illustrated 
by  the  furious  speculation  in  1845  which  is  known  as  the  Railway 
n>Bi.iinr  Mania.  The  introduction  of  railways  afforded  a  new 
"■■'*■  opening  for  the  investment  of  capital ;  the  success  which 

appeared  liteiy  to  attend  them  gave  birth  to  a  wild  outburst  of 
speculation.  Unpaid-up  stocks  and  shares  in  railways,  not  only 
oobuilt  but  not  yet  authorised  by  Act  of  Parliament,  freely  changed 
bands,  and  were  purchased  largely  upon  account  by  men  without 
means,  to  be  sold  again  upon  the  first  turn  of  the  market.  Paper 
fortunes  were  rapidly  amassed,  to  be  afterwards  as  rapidly  lost  when 
the  hoUowness  of  the  schemes  on  which  they  rested  was  discovered. 
In  these  speculations  many  indiscreet  but  bona  fide  purchasers  were 
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necesBarily  involved,  and  tha  loss  and  distress  were  consideMble. 
The  number  of  schemes,  even  of  a  genuine  character,  was  7017  large  ; 
and  the  scene  at  the  Railway  Board  on  the  last  day  of  receiving  plans 
to  be  laid  before  Parii&meDt  calls  to  mind  some  of  the  incidents  of 
the  South  Sea  Bubble. .  Before  twelve  o'clock  the  hall  was  choked 
with  eager  claimants  for  attention,  each  with  his  plan  and  specifica- 
tion. The  crush  was  somewhat  allayed  by  the  infonnutton  that  all 
schemes  brought  before  midnight  should  be  duly  attended  to.  But 
even  after  that  hour  projectors  arrived  in  hot  haste,  flung  .^  ^ 
their  plans  into  the  bouse,  only  to  have  them  thrown  BaH*»t^u: 
hack  again  into  the  street  As  it  was,  nearly  800  '"'  *°'  '"*■ 
schemes  were  duly  registered.  It  is  calculated  that,  besides  the 
depoMt  paid,  the  liabilities  of  railways  on  their  borrowed  capital,  on 
expenses  already  incurred,  and  on  the  expenses  calculated  in  the 
'  new  plans,  amounted  to  little  short  of  ^600,000,000.  To  moke  the 
projects  as  genuine  as  possible  it  hod  been  determined  that  a  con- 
siderable deposit  should  be  lodged  with  the  Accountaat-Qeneral,  and 
so  large  was  the  amount  required,  that  very  serious  fear,  fortunately 
groundless,  was  entertained  among  commercial  men  that  a  money 
crisis  would  occur  on  the  withdrawal,  even  for  the  few  days,  of  so 
much  of  the  currency. 

But  although  in  its  main  lines  financial,  the  five  years  during 
which  Peel  had  held  office  had  brought  with  them  the 
usual  crop  of  foreign  difficulties.     An  empire  so  wide- 
spread as  England,  and  touching  foreign  nations  on  so  many  points, 
con  scarcely   be    free    from  suJi  complications.      In   India,   with 
America  and  with  France  our  interests  had  been  seriously  involved. 

The  events  following  immediately  upon  the  Afghan  war,  and  the 
success  of  Lord  Elleohorough  against  Sindh  have  already  mneaitr  ta 
been  narrated.  The  conduct  of  the  Governor-General,  ^*'»- 
though  approved  by  the  Ministry  and  lauded  by  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  was  distasteful  to  the  Directors  of  the  Company.  The 
mixed  character  of  the  Government  of  India  was  well  suited  to  pro- 
duce such  a  result.  The  wars  in  which  the  country  had  been 
involved,  and  the  ostentatious  conduct  of  the  Governor-General, 
emphasised  by  the  unwise  proclamations  which  had  closed  the  Afghan 
war,  had  so  displeased  the  Directors  that  they  mode  an 
almost  unexampled  use  of  the  power  vested  in  them,  and  i 
recalled  Lord  BUenborough  without  producing  any  "^'» 
definite  charges  against  bim.  Their  legal  right  was  so  clear  that  the 
Qovemment,  in  spite  of  ita  strong  disapprobation,  could  not  avoid 
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ratiffiDg  their  action.  Sir  Heniy  Haidinge,  a  soldier  of  Bome 
celebrity,  and  a  member  of  the  Government,  went  out  to  take  his 
place.  Iiord  EUenborongh  ma;  have  been  to  blame  in  the  warlike 
character  of  his  GoTemment,  but  Sir  Heniy  Hardingo  found  himaelf 
aooD  compelled  to  follow  in  his  footsteps. 

The  death  of  Runjeet  Singh,  the  faithful  friend  of  the  English, 
n>ikk«B.  ^'^  1^  ^^  dominions  in  a  state  of  mnch  confusion, 
****■  which  was  still  further  increased  after  the  deatb  of 

bis  sncoessOr,  Shere  Singh,  and  became  so  tb^eatening  that  pre- 
cautionary measnres  oa  the  British  frontier  were  uecessarj.  At 
the  end  of  lti45  the  throne  was  occupied  by  a  boy,  Duleep  Singh, 
nnder  the  care  of  the  Banee  or  Qneen-mother.  But  he  ruled  in 
constant  terror  of  a  mutinous  army  and  its  restless  and  powerful 
commanders.  Either,  as  was  alleged,  under  the  pressure  of  the  army, 
or  for  the  politic  purpose  of  giving  it  employment,  the  Sikh  Govern- 
ment made  preparations  to  invade  the  British  territoiy.  Though 
repeated  demaoda  for  explanations  remained  unanswered,  Hsidinge, 
anxious  to  avoid  war  and  eager  for  the  establishment  of  a  strong 
Sikh  Qovemment,  did  not  immediately  march  troops  to  the  frontier, 
but  repaired  thither  himself,  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  visiting 
certain  protected  States  lying  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Sutlej.  He 
was  unwilling  to  believe  that  an  invasion  would  realty  take  place, 
and  thought  that  the  advanced  posts  of  Ferozepore  and  Loodiaoa  could 
hold  outagainst  any  sudden  assault.  It  was  not  till  the  Sikh  troops 
had  actually  crossed  the  river  with  their  artillery  that  the  English 
forces  were  summoned  from  Umballah  and  from  Loodiana.  The  Sikh 
anny,  under  Tej  Singh,  having  crossed  the  Sutlej  and  invested 
Ferozepoie,  advanced  to  the  villages  of  Ferozeshah  and  Moodkee.  It 
■t„jgi^^  was  here  that,  after  a  rapid  march,  the  troops  under 

xoB^tH-  Sir  Hugh  Gongh,  Commander-in-Chief,  first  came  upon 

the  enemy.  The  Sikh  army  was  entirely  routed,  with  the 
toss  of  seventeen  pieces  of  cannon.  Three  days  later.  Sir  Hugh  Gough 
having  efiected  a  junction  with  the  garrison  of  Ferozepore,  under 
Sir  John  Littler,  advanced  against  the  fortified  camp  of  the  enemy 
at  Ferozeshah.  Ag^,  after  very  heavy  fighting,  victory  declared 
for  the  English.  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  estimated  the  Briti^  forces  at 
16,700  men,  and  S9  guns,  the  Sikhs  numbered  between  48,000  and 
60,000  men,  and  108  heavy  pieces  of  cannon.  The  victories  were 
not  won  without  considerable  loss.  Sir  Robert  Sale  of  Jellalabad 
and  Major  Broadfoot,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  political 
agents  of  the  North- West,  were  among  the  killed.    These  two  victories 
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necessitated  the  retreat  of  the  Sikh  ftrmj,  which  reptisaed  the  river. 
The  Govemor-GeneTal  had,  during  these  operatioiu,  put  himself 
under  the  command  of  Sir  Hugh  Gough,  and  shared  with  him  the 
honour  of  the  Tictories.  But  the  campaign  waa  not  yet  over.  The 
Sikhs  did  not  yet  aliajidon  their  design,  and,  finding  themselves 
pressed  foi  provisions,  paaeed  a  large  body  of  troops  across  the  river, 
and  moved  towards  Loodiana.  To  support  the  little  garrison  under 
Brigadier  Godby,  Sii  Harry  Smith  was  despatched.  By  ahle 
manceuvring  he  succeeded  in  effecting  his  communication  with 
Loodiana,  and  on  the  SSth  of  January  moved  forward  g^m,  ^ 
to  the  attack  of  the  enemy,  who  had  drawn  up  along  auwj. 
a  ridge  near  the  village  of  AliwaL  The  victory  was 
complete  ;  52  pieces  vS.  artillery  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English, 
making  a  total  of  143  since  the  beginning  of  the  campaign. 
The  left  bank  of  the  Sutlej  was  now  clear  of  the  enemy,  except  that 
they  held  a  strongly  fortiAed  camp  at  Sobraoo,  covering  a  bridge 
across  the  river.  It  was  determined  to  carry  this  by  storm,  and, 
Smith  having  rejoined  the  Commander-in-Chief  on  the  10th  of 
February,  the  attack  upon  the  formidable  position  began.  The  Sikhs, 
who  were  very  strong  in  artillery,  ofiered  a  desperate  resistance ;  hut 
at  length  the  English,  pressing  them  on  every  side,  drove  them  in 
masses  on  to  their  bridge  and  into  the  river,  which  had  suddenly  risen 
seven  inches  behind  them.  The  slaughter  upon  the  ^^ 
bridge,  and  in  the  flooded  fords,  was  terrible,  and  the  Sobrum. 
victory  again  complete.  TTie  course  of  the  English  arms  '"''■  "'  "**' 
had  indeed  been  strikingly  glorious,  and  closed  with  a  battle  which 
the  Governor-General  described  "as  an  exploit  one  of  the  most  daring 
ever  achieved,  by  which  in  open  day  a  triple  line  of  breastworits, 
fl^iked  by  formidable  redoubts,  bristling  with  artillery,  manned  by 
thirty-two  regular  regiments  of  in&ntry,  was  assaulted  and  carried." 
On  tie  very  evening  of  the  day  of  battle  the  passage  of  the  army 
began,  and  by  the  24th  tlie  whole  of  the  troops  were  within  thirty- 
two  miles  of  Lahore.  There  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  received  the  sub- 
mission of  the  Sikh  Government,  and  dictated  the  terms  of  peace. 
He  required  tite  surrender  of  the  territory  l3^g  between  the  Sutlej 
and  the  Beas  rivers,  the  payment  of  a  war  indemnity,  the  disbanding 
of  the  Sikh  army,  and  its  restoration  to  the  same  form  and  numbers 
as  during  the  reign  of  Bunjeet  Singh,  the  surrender  of  alt  guns  which 
had  been  used  against  us,  and  the  entire  control  of  both  banks  of  th:i 
Sutlej  river.  The  young  Maharajah  was  replaced  on  the  throne  under 
the  regency  of  his  mother.    Some  English  troops  were  left  in  the 
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coimtrj,  and  an  English  Besident  appointed ;  but  it  vaa  distinctly 
stated  that  the  internal  govemment  should  be  left  entirely  to  the 
Sikha  themaelvea.  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  determined  fo  give  them 
an  opportunity  of  saving  the  nation  ^m  military  anarchy  and  mis- 
lule ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  let  it  be  clearly  understood  that  if 
the  opportunity  was  lost  the  Goremment  of  India  would  luiTe  to 
make  other  ammgeDients.  The  Queen  Regent  was  unwise  in  the 
choice  of  a  Minister.  She  selected  IaI  Singh,  her  paramour.  Selfish 
and  vicious,  he  was  quite  unable  to  carry  out  the  Mquired  informs, 
which  implied  the  disbanding  of  much  of  the  old  army,  and  the 
resumption  of  many  grants  which  had  been  made  to  prominent  and 
anarchical  ohiefs.  The  English  felt  that  they  were  upholding  by 
their  anna  a  thoroughly  bad  governor.  Sufficient  cause  for  removing 
him  was  before  long  found.  Cashmere,  one  of  the  outlying  provinces 
of  the  Sikh  empire,  which  had  been  ceded  to  the  English  to  cover 
war  eipenaea,  had  been  by  them  given  or  sold  to  Golab  Singh,  who 
in  the  late  disturbances  had  consistently  urged  the  maintenance  of 
the  English  Alliance.  But  the  chief  in  actn^  occupation  as  Goreraor 
for  the  Sikh  Government  refused  to  carry  out  this  arrangemeuL  It 
was  proved  that  in  so  refusing  he  was  acting  at  the  instigation  of  Lai 
Singh.  So  clear  a  proof  of  the  duplicity  of  this  Minister  necessitated 
bis  removal  and  the  appointment  of  an  English  Resident,  with  a 
sufBcient  staff  of  subordinates,  to  whom  the  widest  powets  of  super- 
vision and  administration  were  intrusted.  The  officer  selected  for 
this  responsible  place  was  Henry  Lawrence,  who  at  once  set  to  work 
to  introduce  reforms  into  every  branch  of  the  government,  ably  sup- 
ported by  a  little  hand  of  officials  most  of  whom  became  subsequently 
well  known  in  Indian  bistory.  For  some  yeais  all  seemed  to  promise 
weH,  and  it  was  in  the  belief  that,  though  his  first  attempt  at  intro- 
dudng  self-government  had  iailed,  he  had  succeeded  in  rendering  the 
British  rule  of  incalculable  advantage  to  the  people  of  the  Punjab, 
that  Lord  Hardinge  withdrew  from  the  Lord  lieutenancy. 

The  Ashburton  Treaty  in  1842  had  settled  the  questions  as  to  the 
^^^^  ^  frontier  on  the  north-east  of  the  United  States  satisfac- 
ui  omaditn  torily,  and  although  there  were  not  wanting  some  who 
considered  that  the  English  Government  bod  carried 
their  conciliatory  t«mper  somewhat  too  &r,  the  nation  ae  a  whole  was 
pleased  at  the  peaceful  solution.  But  there  was  still  a  district  in  the 
extreme  west  where  the  frontier  between  the  two  countries  was  quite 
Indefinite.  The  rapid  development  of  the  States  rendered  it  necessary 
that  some  fixed  line  should  be  drawn  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains 
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as  well  as  to  the  foot  of  them.  Thus  far  the  fourteenth  parallel  had 
been  acceptad  by  both  parties  as  a  satisfactoiy  frontier  id  1818,  The 
country  beyond,  known  as  Oregon,  was  not  at  that  time  sufBciently 
in  the  occDpatiou  of  either  country  to  be  included  in  the  arrangement, 
and  a  convention  was  made  securing  the  right  of  Joint  occupation  to 
both  English  and  American  citizens.  In  1827,  when  the  question 
again  aroiie,  aiich  difBcnltiea  were  found  to  exist  in  the  way  of  a,  final 
settlement,  that  it  was  thought  better  to  continue  the  existing  con- 
vention by  a  tKaty  terminable  at  a  year's  notice  given  by  either  of 
tlie  govemmenta  concerned.  As  population  increased  and  the  terri- 
tory became  of  more  importance,  such  an  indefinite  arrangement 
became  undesirable,  and  the  attention  of  Lord  Aberdeen  had  been 
directed,  ever  since  the  conclnsion  of  the  Aahburton  Treaty,  to  the 
settlement  of  this  further  question.  With  a  people  so  self- asserting  aa 
the  Americans,  and  upon  a  point  so  beset  with  conflicting  righU,  it 
was  not  easy  to  deaL  But  the  President,  Mr.  Tyler,  had  shown 
himself  disposed  to  act  in  a  friendly  manner,  and  there  had  appeared, 
in  1845,  as  Lord  Aberdeen  declared  in  the  House,  a  fair  hope  of 
avoiding  war,  and  of  closing  the  question  by  amicable  compromise. 
But  in  that  year  a  new  President,  Mr.  Polk,  came  into  office,  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Democrats,  and  bound  to  show  his  sympathy  with 
the  somewhat  encroaching  and  self-asserting  chamcter  of  b„,^„  ,,  „„ 
the  great  party  which  had  elected  him.  Within  a  fott-  >itii  abbIis. 
night  of  the  encouraging  declaration  of  Aberdeen,  the 
inaogoral  address  of  the  President  was  issued,  containing  an  uncom- 
promising  assertion  of  the  rights  of  the  United  States  to  the  whole 
of  the  disputed  traritory.  The  warlike  tone  of  this  address,  and  of 
the  expressions  of  public  opinion  which  foEowed  it,  roused  a  corre- 
sponding feeling  in  England,  and  it  was  in  the  midst  of  enthusiastic 
cheers  from  all  parts  of  the  House  that  Peel  explained  that  since  the 
accession  of  the  new  President,  nothing  having  been  heard  of  the 
nc^tiation  which  he  was  now  inclined  to  regard  as  hopeless,  Govern- 
ment was  resolved  and  prepared,  after  exhausting  all  efforts  for  peace, 
to  maintiun  its  rights.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  prospect  of  war 
with  America  had  much  to  do  with  the  more  conciliatory  attitude 
towards  Ireland  adopted  at  this  time  by  the  Prime  Minister,  He 
felt  how  great  a  source  of  weakness  Ireland  would  prove  if  dissatisfied 
and  upon  the  ve^  of  rebellion.  There  was  for  the  moment  real 
danger  of  a  war.  But  in  spite  of  ftequent  heart-burnings,  there  is 
always  at  the  bottom  the  strongest  disinclination  both  in  America  and 
England  ia  press  matters  to  extremity.    It  is  felt  that  a  war  between 
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BBtiMis  SO  clcMely  allied  in  origin,  in  lAnguage,  and  in  mannerB,  would 
of  necessity  hsTB  much  of  the  character  and  involTe  many  of  the 
horrorg  of  a  civil  war.  Although  the  language  of  the  Democratic 
party  in  the  House  of  representatives  coDtinned  to  he  angry  and 
vehement,  a  cooler  temper  showed  itaelf  in  the  Senate,  and,  after 
much  discussion,  resolutions  were  arrived  at  and  passed,  which  ap- 
peared to  open  the  door  to  fresh  negotiation,  Aberdeen  at  once 
seized  the  opportunity,  and  before  Peel'a  ministry  was  driven  from 
f  uc>M  office  be  was  enabled  to  announce  that  a  succeaaful  com- 

UVftmlB'  promise  had  been  arrived  at.  Ihe  point  at  issue  had 
jiiT  UU'  been  the  posaession  of  Vancouver'a  Island  and  the  inlets 

and  islanda  immediately  opposite  to  it  The  continuation  of  the  forty- 
ninth  parallel  would  have  deprived  us  of  these  districts,  which,  by 
every  claim  which  can  be  raised  to  newly  settled  country  were  lejpti- 
mately  ours.  The  Americans,  not  munfloenced  perhaps  by  the  evi- 
dent approach  of  a  war  with  Mexico,  consented  at  length  to  accept 
the  forty-ninth  parallel  as  the  frontier  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the 
channel  which  separatee  the  continent  from  Vancouver's  Island.  The 
boondary  then  followed  that  channel  down  to  the  Pacific.  At  the 
same  time  the  navigation  of  the  northern  branch  of  the  Columbia  river, 
and  of  the  river  itself  from  its  bifurcation  to  the  sea,  waa  made  equally 
free  to  the  citizens  of  both  countries.  The  patience  of  the  English 
Government,  its  firmness  when  negotiations  were  broken  off,  its  readi- 
ness to  renew  them  upon  the  first  opportunity,  deserved  the  marked 
success  it  had  secured. 

Prom  the  time  of  the  Eefonn  Bill  a  close  friendship  with  France 
tHOnitj  wtik  1^  \>fxo.  regarded  as  the  necessary  policy  of  England, 
'■*"'•■  The  establishment  of  the  Orleans  dynasty  had  at  the 

time  largely  influenced  the  coui:se  of  English  politics,  and  it  was  sup- 
posed that  the  two  constitutional  countries  of  the  west  formed  the  - 
natural  counter-weight  to  the  great  absolute  empires  on  the  east  of 
Europe,  Louis  Philippe  shared  in  this  view,  but  it  was  by  no  means 
thoroughly  accepted  by  the  French  nation.  The  King,  a  man  of  BBtut« 
taind,  who,  though  his  rule  followed  constitutional  forms,  was  strongly 
disposed  to  rule  as  well  as  to  reign,  found  it  difficult  to  pursue  a 
straightforward  cooiae.  Though  succeeding  when  the  critical  time 
arrived  in  maintaining  the  English  alliance,  he  was  on  several  occa- 
sions obliged  to  countenance  ministers  whose  views  were  of  a  far  less 
friendly  character.  As  early  as  the  year  1835  the  English  Govern- 
ment had  found  that  the  eaXenU  c&rdiale  existed  more  in  words  than 
in  reality ;  and  in  the  East,  so  opposed  had  been  the  interests  of  the 
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two  countries,  that  it  was  only  undsr  the  pressure  of  the  treaty  of 
July  1840,  into  which  the  great  Powers  had  entered  without  the  co- 
operation of  France,  that  the  French  GoTemraent  had  unwillingly 
accepted  the  settlement  of  the  Egyptian  question.  In  all  probability 
it  was  the  influence  of  the  King  himself  which  had  alone  prevented 
open  hostility.  The  Quizot-Soult  ministry,  which  had  succeeded  fo 
the  more  warlike  mtnistiy  of  Thiers,  though  avoweilly  established  for 
the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  alliance,  was  strongly  infected  with 
the  desire  then  prevalent  in  the  country  to  act  an  independent  part, 
and  win  back  for  France  a  preponderance  in  European  politics. 

While  PiJmenton  was  at  the  head  of  foreign  affairs  there  was 
little  chance  that  the  estrangement  between  the  two  p„rtu.  laaiinn 
Courts  would  be  allayed.  He  was  without  fear,  and  did  lunnMd  tir 
not  hide  his  fearlessness.  He  bad  been  the  author  of  the 
treaty  of  July,  which  bad  been  a  severe  blow  to  the  pride  of  the 
French.  He  mistrusted  the  genuineness  of  the  French  professions  of 
Mendship.  He  disliked  Guizot,  and  was  the  uncompromising  adher- 
ent of  what  he  considered  English  int«iest8. 

The  accession  of  tiie  Conaerratives,  though  the  objects  of  national 
policy  were  not  avowedly  changed,  introduced  a  change  in  conduct  ; 
so  much  so  that  both  publicly  in  his  speeches  and  in  his  private 
letters,  Palmerston  thought  himself  justified  in  charging  the  Goyern- 
ment  with  a  readiness  to  sacrifice  English  interests  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  friendly  foreign  Ministers  in  power.  He  instanced  the 
acquiescence,  on  the  part  of  the  English  Government,  with  the  French 
acceptance  of  the  protectorate  of  Tahiti.  It  had  been  twice  offered 
to  England  and  twice  refused,  but  with  the  assurance  that  Queen 
Pomare  might  rely  on  English  assistance  against  the  interference  of 
any  other  Power.  If  one  the  less  England  had  looked  on  calmly  when 
Pomare  was  compelled,  under  severe  pressure,  to  place  her  dominions 
under  the  French  protectorate.  But  if  the  Conservative  Giovemment 
was  at  any  time  open  to  this  charge,  events  took  place  ogiiM«  wiik 
in  the  island  in  1844  which  drove  it  to  a  firm  and  sue-  ^JJJ  •■ 
ceBsful  assertion  of  the  power  of  England.  Smarting  Manhiut. 
under  French  encroachment,  Pomare  had  ventured  upon  some  acta  of 
independence,  trivial  enough  in  themselves,  but  which  the  French 
attributed  to  the  interference  of  the  English  Consul,  Mr,  PritcbanJ. 
A  French  ship  of  war  appeared  before  the  island.  In  spite  of  his 
consular  immunities  Mr.  Pritchard  was  arrested,  and  the  admiral  pro- 
ceeded t«  annex  the  island.  This  was  more  than  the  English  Govem- 
inent  could  put  up  with.     It  demanded  and  obtained  a  disavowal  on 
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the  part  of  tlie  French  of  the  action  of  their  admiral,  and  ultimately, 
thoDgh  with  great  difficulty  and  against  a  Teaistance  pushed  almost  to 
the  verge  of  war,  obt^ed  a  sort  of  apology  and  a  promise  of  a  money 
indemnity  for  the  injured  Conmd. 

But  it  was  in  Spiuu  that  the  covert  hostility  of  the  two  nations 
BiT«UT  wtifc  ''™*  '^'''^fly  displayed.  The  eatablishment  of  the  oonati- 
FnoMii  tutional  throne  had  been  the  joint  work  of  the  French 

^'^'^  and  English.     But  the  cessation  of  the  war  against  the 

Carlists  had  been  followed  by  foctious  and  party  stnigglee  among  the 
Constitutionalists  themselves,  scarcely  less  disastrous  and  anorchicoL 
Two  great  parties,  the  Moderados  and  the  Progressistas,  disputed 
the  Government,  and  had  found  support  respectively  in  the  Grovem- 
ments  of  France  and  England.  The  interests  of  Lord  Palmenrton  and 
of  Mr.  Yilliers,  subsequently  Lord  Clarendon,  the  English  Minister 
at  Madrid,  were  decidedly  with  the  Progressistas.  As  decidedly  did 
the  French  Minister  support  their  opponents.  In  1840  General 
Espartero,  the  Progressista  leader,  secared  the  success  of  his  party, 
and  Christina,  the  Qneen-mother,  was  compeUed  to  withdraw.  The 
young  Queen  Isabella  and  the  Government  fell  into  the  General's 
hands,  and  he  was  made  Regent  But  only  two  years  later  an  insur- 
rection, which  the  French  almost  openly  supported,  pnt  an  end  to  bis 
reign.  Christina  hod  found  a  supporter  in  General  Narvaez,  a  man 
of  cruel  and  absolute  character.  With  bis  assistance  she  returned, 
Hie  constitution  was  again  reformed  in  a  less  liberal  direction,  and  a 
law  which  had  rendered  the  consent  of  the  Cortea  necessary  for  the 
Queen's  maniage  was  repealed.  French  interest  seemed  thus  for 
a  while  pommouut  at  Madrid,  and  the  obstacle  withdrawn  which  had 
hitherto  stood  in  the  way  of  some  matrimonial  arrangements  which 
the  French  Court  had  had  in  view  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  its 
predominance  permanent. 

As  early  as  1840  the  question  of  the  marriage  of  the  Spanish  Queen 
smort  ta  iba  bad  become  a  subject  of  interest,  both  to  the  French  and 
Bpuidi  Qun.  English  goyemments.  The  first  suggestion,  which  came 
from  the  side  of  Spain,  was  a  marriage  between  Queen  Isabella  and 
the  Due  d'Aumale,  Louis  Philippe's  fourth  son.  The  French  King 
and  his  Minister  saw  that  it  was  out  of  the  question  that  England 
should  allow  Spain  to  Ml  directly  into  French  hands.  They  there- 
fore rejected  the  suggestion,  but  taking  credit  for  this  concession, 
attempted  to  obtun  the  consent  of  Lord  Aberdeen  to  a  stipu- 
lation confining  the  choice  to  members  of  the  Bourbon  house, 
descendants  of  Philip  V.      So  unjust  and  unnatural  a  limitation 
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on  the  free  choice  of  an  independeDt  Queen  should  hare  met 
with  instant  lejection.  But  Aberdeen,  eagerly  bent  on  supporting 
the  en(e»(e  eordiah  with  France,  contented  himself  with  taking  up 
a  position  of  complete  neutr^itj,  and,  while  asserting  that  the 
Queen's  choice  ought  to  be  free,  implied  that  £nglaad  wonld  make 
no  opposition  to  a  Bouibon  marriage  if  it  in  no  waj  threatened 
the  balance  of  power.  The  pretension  of  the  French  Court  to  laj 
this  restriction  on  the  Spanish  Queen  waa  rendered  particularly  irk- 
some by  the  limited  choice  afforded  by  the  condition  of  the  Bourbon 
house.  It  waa  impossible  to  suppose  that  the  sons  of  Don  Carlos,  ao 
lately  in  war  against  the  constitutional  monarchy,  could  be  agreeable 
suitors  ;  they  were  in  fact  regarded  aa  out  of  the  question.  The  late 
King's  brother,  Don  Francisco  de  Fanla,  had  two  sons,  Francisco 
d'Assia,  Duke  of  Cadiz,  and  Enrique,  Duke  of  Seville  ;  but  of  these 
the  elder  was  on  every  ground  quite  unfit  to  become  the  Queen's 
husband,  and  the  younger  was  a  man  of  wild  and  undisciplined 
character.  There  remained  Count  Trapani,  the  younger  brother  of 
Christina,  a  member  of  the  Neapolitan  Bourbon  houRC  ;  and  although 
he  was  under  the  disadvantage  of  being  a  Neapolitan,  and  therefore 
unpopular  and  despised  by  the  Spanish  people,  he  seemed  to  be  the 
least  objectionable  of  the  suitors.  It  appears  to  have  been  agreed 
between  Gutzot  and  Aberdeen  to  favour  his  suit,  and  with  this 
intention  Bulwer  was  sent  as  Minister  from  England  and  Bresson 
from  France.  But  although  the  Courts  at  home  desired  to  act  in 
agreement,  it  soon  became  evident  that  neither  Bulwer  nor  Bresson 
were  inclined  to  allow  the  rivalry  of  the  English  and  French  parties 
in  Spain  to  be  thus  obliterated.  While  Bresson,  who  appears  to  have 
been  a  man  of  haughty  and  unscrupulous  character,  boasted  openly 
of  the  triumph  of  French  influence,  Bulwer  waited  quietly  till  the 
overbearing  manner  of  his  adversary  should  alienate  his  adherents, 
and  frustrate  the  attempt  to  force  Trapani  on  the  Queea 

It  was  just  at  this  time  in  1840  that  Bulwer,  while  passing 
through  Paris,  was  first  informed  of  the  intention  of  r„„^ 
Louis  Philippe  to  marry  the  Duke  of  Montpensier,  his  i»pM>tiiH 
second  son,  to  the  Infanta,  Queen  Isabella's  sister  ;  and  muniii. 
in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  on  the  occasion  of  a  *'*'"  '**'' 
friendly  visit  of  the  English  Queen  to  the  French  Court  at  En,  the 
same  plan  was  talked  over.    Guizot  and  Aberdeen  had  an  opportunity 
of  a  personal  explanation,  and  the  French  minister  reaffirmed  what  he 
had   already  intimated  to   Bulwer,  that  though   the   French   were 
desirous  that  both  princesses  should  marry  Bourbons,  there  waa  no 
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intention  of  aniviag  indirectl]'  at  the  Spanish  tlirone  through  the 
marriage  of  the  Infanta.  He  added  that  Christina  had  already 
assented  to  that  marriage,  but  that  it  should  not  take  place  till  there 
was  a  direct  heir  to  the  Spanish  throne.  Louis  Philippe  also  pecsonallj 
a.Bsured  the  Queen  that  this  was  the  case,  using  the  words,  "  that  he 
never  would  hear  of  tliis  marriage  until  it  was  no  longer  a  political 
question,  which  would  be  when  the  Queen  was  married  and  had 
children."  On  these  promises  the  Court  and  GoTemment  of  England 
had  fhllj  relied.  Yet  within  a  few  months  Ouizot  wrote  instmctiona 
to  Bresson  in  Madrid  which  showed  that  he  either  had  or  pretended 
to  have  suspicions  of  the  honesty  of  England.  He  directed  him, 
should  the  Bourbou  marriages  be  imperilled,  at  once  to  act  directly  and 
witJi  vigour.  The  excuse  for  this  conduct  is  found  in  the  probability 
which  at  that  time  exisbedof  a  clmnge  of  Ministry  in  England,  and  the 
substitution  of  Falmerston  for  Al>erdeen  at  the  Foreign  Office.  The 
change  did  not  take  place  ;  neTectheless  the  tranamission  of  the  in- 
structions to  Bresson  was  shortly  followed,  February  1846,  by  a  memo- 
randum read  by  the  French  ambassador  in  London  to  Lord  Aberdeen, 
which  offenaively  suggested  the  dishonesty  of  England,  asserting  that 
France  would  hold  herself  absolved  from  all  her  engagements  if  a 
marriage  with  any  one  not  descended  from  Philip  V.  became  probable 
and  imminent.  The  instructions  and  the  despatch  taken  together 
amounted  to  tills,  that  under  certain  circumstances  of  which  France 
was  the  sole  judge,  all  previous  engagements  were  cancelled,  and  that 
the  amliassador  should  if  possible  discover  the  existence  of  those  cir- 
(Himstances.  Conscious  of  his  own  rectitude,  and  relying  upon  the 
King's  promise,  Aberdeen  dUiegarded  the  memorandum,  no  copy  of 
it  was  given  Mm,  nor  on  his  aciseasbo  to  of&ce  was  Lord  Falmerston 
informed  of  it. 
Meanwhile  in  Spain,  though  Narvaez  had  been  driven  fimm  office, 
his  partisans,  the  Moderados,  under  the  premiership  of 
IsturitZjStUt  retained  power.  Yet  even  they  liegan  to  find 
sp*i>-  their  dependence  upon  France  irksome ,  and  awoke  to  the 

glaring  iniquity  of  forcing  upon  the  young  Queen  a  husband  whom  she 
detested.  They  began  to  turn  towards  the  English,  and  to  revert  to 
an  old  project  which  had  already  been  once  set  aside,  of  marrying 
Isabella  to  Leopold  of  Saxe-Cobu^.  The  ambition  of  Christina  led 
PnqHBiig,  her  to  support  this  match,  which  indeed  offered  many 
Buu^ui  wiih  fivantages.  PersonaUy  well  fitted  to  please  tlxe  Queen, 
iBt*uii.  Leopold  was  connected  with  lioth  the  French  and  English 

courts,  and  his  selection  might  be  held  to  imply  the  desire  of  Spain, 
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while  retaming  Iter  independence,  to  keep  up  friendly  relations 
with  both  the  rival  nations  On  the  other  hand,  Louis  Philippe 
had  always  felt  the  extremeat  repugnance  to  the  idea.  The 
brother  of  Leopold  of  Saxe-Cobuig  waa  already  npon  the  throne 
of  Portugal,  aad  it  appeared  to  him  that  the  Peninsula  would  thus 
become  wholly  dependent  upon  England,  if  another  causin  of  Prince 
Albert's  was  placed  upon  the  Spanish  throne.  Sir  Henry  Bulver  was 
informed  of  Christina's  design.  He  was  even  asked  to  forward  the 
proposition  to  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Cobuig,  who  was  at  that  time  visiting 
Lisbon.  Uncerttua  as  to  the  reception  of  the  plan  by  England,  but 
feeling  strong  sympathy  with  the  Spaniards  and  their  Queen,  ho 
thought  it  safe  to  adopt  the  declared  position  of  England,  and  while 
not  in  any  way  pressing  the  claims  of  the  Germsn  prince,  to  give  what 
assistancQ  lay  in  his  power  to  the  free  choice  of  the  Spanish  Court. 
In  so  doing  he  was  undoubtedly  acting  against  the  wish  of  Aberdeen, 
whose  main  object  was  the  maintenance  of  close  Mendsbip  with 
Fiance.  When  he  told  him  what  he  had  done  he  therefore  met 
with  a  severe  reprimand,  and  found  hia  information  at  once  com- 
municated to  the  French  Court.  The  extreme  frankness  of  Aberdeen 
certainly  proved  that  England  was  acting  honestly,  and  had  no  special 
candidate  in  the  field ;  but  Bresson  at  once  took  advantage  of  the 
incident,  and  while  the  English  were  still  quietly  relying  ii«  TttLA 
upon  the  promises  of  France,  succeeded  so  completely  as  u^^iblwm 
to  bfl  able  to  announce  to  Guizot  in  July  1846  that  he  JJJ^^??'  "^ 
had  ^ranged  for  the  simultaneous  marriage  of  the  la^iu. 
Queen  and  the  In&nta  with  the  Dukes  of  Cadiz  and  Montpenaier. 

Of  this  step  Guizot  approved,  but  some  remnants  of  honesty 
prevented  Louis  Philippe  from  at  once  acceding  to  the  plan.  The 
friendship  of  England  had  been  his  chief  support  in  the  face  of 
Europe,  he  could  not  but  feel  that  the  breach  of  his  personal  promise 
must  forfeit  that  friendship.  Guizot  was  stiil  at  work 
removing  his  lingering  scruples,  when  the  fall  of  the  rtiamton'i 
ConsenratiTe  Ministry  brought  Lord  Palmerston  again  "■"•"•■«•■ 
into  office.  More  than  once,  when  in  Opposition,  Palmerston  had 
charged  the  Ministry  with  truckling  to  France  ;  his  mistrust  of  the 
ambition  of  that  country  was  well  known,  and  bis  constant  desire 
to  maintain  the  prestige  of  England.  There  was  good  reason  to 
think  that  he  would  seiEo  the  present  opportunity,  and  press  for 
the  Cobui^  marriage.  Had  he  done  bo  Bulwer  was  convinced, 
althoi^h  probably  his  opinion  was  erroneong,  that  the  Court, 
Ministry,  and  nation  of  Spain  would  all  alike  have  Uirovm  them- 
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BelT«  Into  the  anna  of  England-  £ut  though  inclined  to  push 
matters  very  far,  Palmeistoa  was  always  desirous  to  avoid  war ;  nor 
could  he  willingly  desert  that  alliance  with  France  on  which  his  hope 
of  naintoittiug  the  principle  of  constitutional  government  in  Europe 
chiefly  depeaded.  He  waa  besides  a  man  of  strong  prejudices  and 
predilections.  He  thoroughly  mistrusted  Queen  Christina,  who  had 
suggested  the  Ooburg  alliance  ;  he  did  not  altogether  understand  the 
change  which  had  taken  place  in  Spanish  feeling ;  he  was  snrroimded 
by  his  old  friends  of  the  Frogressista  Party,  now  in  exile  ;  he  could 
not  bring  hiuiself  to  believe  that  any  plan  of  Christina  and  the 
Moderados  could  deserve  his  support.  He  therefore  frankly  accepted 
the  neutral  policy  of  the  outgoing  Qovemment  with  the  intention  of 
supporting,  as  far  as  his  avowed  neutrality  would  allow,  the  claims 
of  Don  Enrique,  Duke  of  Seville,  Paulo's  younger  son,  who  was  now 
accepted  as  the  leader  of  the  Progressistas.  In  accordance  with  these 
views  he  wrote  a  despatch  to  Bulwer,  and  communicated  it  to  the 
French  Government.  It  stated  in  plain  words  the  indifference  of 
Eogland  as  to  the  Queen's  choice,  so  long  as  the  balance  of  power 
was  untouched.  A  marriage  with  neither  of  the  three  suitors — 
Leopold  of  Saxe-Cobu:^,  the  Duke  of  Cadiz,  or  the  Duke  of  Seville — 
appeared  to  him  to  infringe  this  principle.  But  he  then  launched 
out  into  a  violent  attack  upon  the  government  of  the  Moderado 
Party.  It  was  an  unfortunate  exhibition  of  spleen.  Louis  Philippe, 
on  the  look-out  for  an  excuse  to  break  his  word,  found  it  in  the  fact 
that  Coburg's  name  had  appeared  first  in  the  list  of  suitors,  though 
the  whole  tendency  of  the  despatch  was  entirely  neutral ;  and  saw  in 
the  assault  upon  the  Moderados,  which  he  immediately  communicated 
to  the  Spanish  Ministiy,  a  means  of  aonihilating  their  incipient 
inclination  to  seek  English  assistance.  Quite  unaware  of  the  effect 
of  the  despatch,  the  English  Ministry  contJnued  to  believe  that  the 
French  were  acting  loyally.  Even  as  late  as  the  27th  of  August, 
Guizot  promised  our  ambassador  in  Paris  that  he  would  immediately 
ibniBia  at  write  to  Madrid  and  state  that  a  marriage  with  the  Duke 
ih>un^  of  SeTille  would  not  be  objectionable  to  France.  At 
on.  i»,  isH.  that  moment  he  was  well  aware  that  the  question  was 
already  settled,  and  only  two  days  later  it  was  publicly  declared  in 
Madrid  that  the  Queen  would  marry  the  Duke  of  Cadiz  and  the 
Infanta  the  Duke  of  Montpensier  at  once  and  simultaneously. 

So  scandalous  a  breach  of  morality  has  seldom  been  perpetrated, 
even  in  the  notoriously  immoral  sphere  of  diplomacy.  To  gratify 
dynastic,  or  perhaps  merely  paternal  ambition,  the  King's  plighted 
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word  had  been  brokeo,  and  a  young  princesa  doomed  to  the  certainty  of 
a  hateful  and  unfruitful  marriage.     It  is  possible  to  ques- 
tion  the  bad  faith  shown  b;  Louis  Philippe  in  this  trans-    Fmcii 
action,  and  to  argue  that  he  really  believed  that  Palmer-  "''' 

ston  was  setting  on  foot  a  new  policy  in  spite  of  the  declaisUon  con- 
tAined  iu  his  despatch.  It  is  impossible  to  question  bis  want  of  wisdom. 
The  cordial  alliance  of  England  had  been  the  chief  support  of  theOrleans 
dynasty,  and  it  was  only  by  the  combined  action  of  the  two  nations 
that  they  were  enabled  to  exert  influence  upon  the  politics  of  Europe. 
The  despotic  Powers  at  once  regained  their  pre-eminence,  and  in  the 
coming  crisis,  in  which  all  the  monarchies  of  Europe  were  involved, 
the  Erencb  King  fonnd  himself  without  a  friend  at  the  rruniait 
time  of  hia  sorest  need.  A  breach  between  the  Conrta  *'*™'  *"*•»■ 
of  France  and  England  became  inevitable,  the  entente  eoriwh,  of 
which  so  ranch  had  been  said,  disappeared  for  ever.  It  seemed  not 
unlikely  that  war  might  eneue.  Paknerston  turned  at  once  to  the 
Eastern  Powers,  and  clamoured  loudly  that  the  Treaty  of  Utredit 
had  been  broken.  An  appeal  to  so  tjme-honoured  a  document  was 
ridiculoua  enough.  It  was  more  to  the  point  that  the  dissolution  of 
the  Western  Alliance  at  once  allowed  the  destruction  of  ^^^^ 
the  much  more  recent  Treaty  of  Vienna.  Freed  from  ^Mtnotumx 
all  fear  of  interference,  the  despotic  Powers  in  the  East  '"'*"* 
of  Europe  declared  in  so  many  words  that  that  Treaty  was  abro- 
gated, and  destroyed  the  little  remnant  of  the  Polish  State. 
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CHAPTER   III. 

LORD  JOHN  RUSSELL'S  UINISTRV,  JdI;  ISM 

Unt  Lard  of  On  TrtaiuTy,         ....  Lord  John  KUHelL 

Lord  CliancdJor, Lord  Cotteuhiiin. 

Praidail  0/  Uu  CouneU Lord  Lanadowne. 

LordPHvtSial LopdMLnto. 

CJiaiieiUi>riitl\i  SKluqiUT,       ....  Ur.  Ourlei  Wood. 

Htm  SanlarD Sir  George  Ore;. 

Colonial  Smretary I/lPdOray. 

Forfig*  Semlary, Lord  Fmlmeraton. 

Stcntart  al  War, Mr.  Fox  Ihole. 

First  Lord  of  OuAdiaiTaUii,       ....  Lord  Aacklind. 

Pretident  qfISi  Board  of  CoAirot,  .  8ir  Jotm  Cam  Hobhanse. 

Prtttdtal  of  Ou  Board  Of  Trade Lord  Clarendon. 

■ol, Lord  Clanriesrde. 

iotUorofthe  Duchy  of  Lancatter,  LordCampbelL 


Lord  LteititnarU,         .  '     .       .  Lord  B«abarongh. 

Lard  ClianeeUor, Ur.  Bradf. 

C>ii*fSrenlaTTi, Hr.  Qeoiy  LaboDChere. 

The  following  obanges  aatiaeiinently  took  place  :— 

Lord  Lieuteaant  qflrtJaml,        ....    Lord  ClaJcndon.  \ 

CKhfSinritart, 8(r  William  Bomerrille.  ^ 

Fratdatt  of  th»  Board  vfTradi,         .        .        .    Hr.  Henry  Labonchere.  t 
[These  ware  on  the  death  of  Lord  Bessborangh,  May  IB,  1M7.] 

FlTit  Lord  of  tlu  Adntraltn,       ....  Sir  Franoia  Baring.  Jan.  1849. 

ChanocUorofthiDva,itDfLa«aatcr,         .       .  Lord  Carlisle,  Uareh  ISSO. 

iiord  Clumcdliir, Lord  Tnro,  J0I7  ISM. 

FortigrtSecrfbiry Loid  GraDFille,  Deo.  ISSl. 

IT  mast  bave  lequired  some  courage  on  the  part  of  Lord  John 
Eussell  to  ftssume  the  reins  of  GioTemment  upon  tha  fall  of 
Feel's  Ministry.  In  the  Houae,  though  he  might  to  some  degree, 
DiBciat  pii4-  especially  in  his  financial  policy,  rely  upon  the  supporters 
j^'Bawn.  "'  *^*  '"**  Ministry,  they  wore  after  all  afcOpposition; 
Jiir  iM*.  though  the  Protectionists  had  joined  him  in  OTerthrowing 
Peel,  they  were  opposed  to  him  in  the  whole  temper  of  their  political 
Tiews ;  while  the  Badicals,  though  gratified  by  his  late  adherence  to 
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theii  free-trade  doctiinea,  were  far  from  feeling  sympatby  with  the 
great  bulk  of  the  Whig  views.  Nor  even,  supposing  that  bis  position 
in  the  House  had  been  strong,  were  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered 
sli^t.  There  was  Ireland,  with  its  increasing  outiages,  its  increasing 
miserj,  its  iacreaaing  famine.  The  famine  had  not  spared  Scotland ; 
and  the  trade  of  England,  which  under  the  Peel  administration  had 
risen  to  great  prosperity  in  1646,  was  again  falling  into  depression. 
There  was  disturbance  oa  the  Continent,  and  a  threatened  morement 
among  the  antocratic  Goremments  of  the  east  of  Europe  for  the  final 
destruction  of  the  remnant  of  Poland,  at  which  England  could  hardly 
look  on  unmoved. 

Lord  John  Russell  however  had  apparently  no  difficulty  in  finding 
men  willing  to  undertake  the  arduous  duties  of  the  nianr 
Ministry.  The  Dake  of  Wellington  was  persuaded  to  »o»«^- 
continue  to  hold  the  office  of  Commander-in-Chief,  without  a  seat 
in  the  Cabinet,  and  Buncannon  (now  become  Lord  Besaborough)  made 
for  a  short  time  an  efficient  and  popular  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 
The  difficulty  which  had  thwarted  the  Whig  party  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  had  been  the  refusal  of  Lord  Grey  to  hold  office  if  Lord 
Palmerston  came  in  as  Foreign  Minister.  He  could  not  persuade 
himself  that  the  friendship  between  France  and  England,  which  be 
not  unreasonably  regarded  as  of  the  last  importance  in  the  existing 
stateof  Europe,  would  be  safe  in  his  hands,  for  Palmenton  was  known 
to  bare  a  personal  dislike  to  the  Orleans  House,  and  to  be  actuated 
by  a  keen  spirit  of  opposition  to  the  French.  But  though  he  had, 
when  in  Opposition,  more  than  once  expressed  somewhat  strongly  his 
feeling  that  Lord  Aberdeen  had  undnly  subordinated  English  interests 
to  the  continuation  of  the  Alliance,  Palmerston  seems  to  have  felt 
the  substantial  necessity  of  avoiding  anything  like  a  rupture  ;  and  by 
adopting  in  the  main  the  policy  of  bis  predecessor  so  far  removed 
Lord  Grey's  objection  that  that  nobleman  accepted  the  Colonial 
Office. 

The  consequence  of  Lord  Palmeiston'a  appointment  has  already 
been  mentioned.  Bound  by  bis  engagements  to  con-  dibimiiju 
tinue  Lord  Aberdeen's  policy,  he  rejected  the  opportunity  ■•"•*- 
of  securing  iufluence  in  Spain  by  upholding  the  Coburg  marriage,  but 
was  unable  to  refrain  from  severe  strictures  upon  ^^  Spanish  Govern- 
ment  and  its  action  under  French  influence.  He  thus  roused  into 
activity  the  Buspicioua  fear  of  the  French  King  and  Minister,  who, 
throwing  to  the  winds  their  former  pledges,  secretly  and  hastily 
brought  their  selfish  policy  to  a  conclusion  in  the  Spanish  n 
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Yet  thon^  the  outciy  raised  hj  the  English  Ministry  and  their 
friends  who  had  thus  been  outwitted  was  loud,  the  pacific  declara- 
tiona  of  Palmenton  on  accepting  office,  aa  well  as  his  own  part  in  the 
late  tnnaactiona,  precluded  the  possibility  of  any  senous  breach 
between  the  countries.  At  the  same  time  the  irritation  against 
France,  and  the  condition  of  England  itself,  rendered  equally  impos- 
sible any  active  intervention  in  feiTour  of  Cracow,  the  absorption  of 
which  into  the  Austrian  empire  completed  the  spoliation  of  Poland. 
Protests  and  load  expostulation  were  the  only  resources  left ;  and 
the  Ministry  in  its  foreign  policy,  and  therefore  in  a  more  especial 
degree  Lord  Palmerslon,  fell  with  some  show  of  justice  under  the 
charge  of  using  strong  langut^  but  failing  when  the  time  for  action 
came  ;  and  the  impression — a  very  disastrous  one — began  to  gain 
ground  that  under  no  circumstances  would  England  have  recourse 
to  arms. 

But  the  management  of  Ireland  was  the  first  and  most  prom&ent 
iHiud,  tha  work  to  be  undertaken,  for  the  disaster  which  had  fallen 
su*idinnitr.  on  that  country  had  now  become  obvious  in  all  its 
terrible  completeness.  It  was  no  doubt  the  apparent  approach  of 
famine,  the  wholesaJe  blight  on  the  potato  crop,  which  had  farmed 
the  chief  factor  in  the  conversion  of  Peel  to  free-trade.  He  had  taken 
several  well-considered  steps  to  alleviate  the  threatened  dearth.  He 
had  watched  it  anxiously,  and  had  employed  scientific  men  to  inquire 
into  its  cause  and  probable  cure.  He  had  attempted  to  obtain  sound 
seed  for  the  coming  year.  He  had  advanced  ;£100,000  from  the  Treasury 
for  tha  purpose  of  diainage  and  improvement,  and  had  purchased 
secretly  and  at  the  Oovemment  risk  .£100,000  worth  of  Indian  meal. 
He  had  trusted  to  such  assistance,  small  though  it  was,  coupled  with 
the  lowered  price  of  grain  which  he  expected  from  his  measures  with 
regard  to  the  Com  Laws,  and  to  the  energy  of  the  people  themselves, 
who  did  not  yet  despair.  Though  full  of  miserable  forebodings,  the 
peasantry  had  exhibited  an  almost  feverish  ei^emess  in  phtuting 
buninitki  *''*''  potatoes  for  the  coming  year.  But  it  was  a  late 
pntuokUiht.  and  bad  season,  and  towards  the  end  of  July  almost 
**■  "**■  suddenly  the  terrible  blight  swept  again  over  the  country, 
and  the  air  was  loaded  with  the  unwholesome  smell  of  the  decaying 
potato-fields.  "  On  the  27th  of  Jnly,"  writes  Father  Mathew,  "  I 
passed  from  Cork  to  Dublin,  and  this  doomed  plant  bloomed  in  all 
the  luiuriance  of  an  abundant  harvest.  Returning  on  the  3d  of 
August,  I  beheld  with  sorrow  one  wild  waste  of  piitriiying  vegeta- 
tioo.    Stupor' and  despair  fell  upon  the  people.     lu  many  places  the 
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wretched  men  were  seated  on  the  fences  of  their  decaying  gardenB, 
wringing  their  handa,  and  wailing  hitterlj  the  destruction  which  had 
left  them  foodletis."  The  atoiiea  of  the  niiseries  undergone  are 
heartrending.  The  moet  foul  and  least  nutritious  food  was  sought 
and  devoured.  Horses  and  doga,  seaweed,  and  even  grass,  were  used 
to  allaj  the  pangs  of  hunger.  By  the  eTiating  Poor  Law  outdoor  relief 
did  not  exist  in  Ireland,  and  the  lately  erected  workhouses  were 
objects  of  uniTersol  detestation.  They  were  now  besieged  by 
clunorous  thousands  who  lay  by  the  roadside  and  died  wailing  for 
their  turn  of  admission. 

It  was  a  crisis  which  moved  all  parties  alike  in  En^nd ;  and  the 
English  people,  who  hare  never  been  wanting  in  charity,  w—tmii- 
were  eager  in  their  desire  to  mitigate  the  temble  scourge,  int  ^nrti  m 
But  the  management  of  necessity  fell  first  at  least  into  ^J^"" 
tiie  hands  of  GoTemment  It  has  been  the  constant  i«i. 
error  of  England  to  treat  the  Irish  as  though  they  were  children,  and 
by  undertaking  their  work  for  them,  by  liiteuing  to  their  demands, 
and  giving  them  concessions,  to  lend  them  to  trust  mther  to  the 
Government  than  to  themselves.  No  doubt  such  treatment  snit«d 
well  the  momentary  wish  of  the  Irish.  But  it  fed  the  weakest  part 
of  theii  character,  and  fostered  that  deficiency  of  self-reliance  which 
it  should  have  been  the  fint  object  of  Government  to  remove.  It  was 
in  accordance  with  precedent  that  Goveniment,  instead  of  applying 
a  stimulus  to  independent  action  in  all  directions,  now  itself  under- 
took to  encounter  the  almost  incurable  evil  which  had  fallen  on  the 
country.  But  at  the  same  time,  being  under  the  influence  of  the 
strictest  sect  of  political  economists,  it  made  a  great  parade  of  its 
non-interference  with  the  ordinary  courses  of  trade.  The  measnre 
in  which  the  policy  of  the  Government  was  incorporated  is  known  as 
tlie  Labour  Bate  Act.  In  introducing  it.  Lord  John  Hussell  declared 
that  he  would  not  interfere  with  the  regular  mode  by  which  Indian 
com  and  other  kinds  of  grain  were  brought  into  Ireland,  or  with  the 
retail  trade.  The  Bill  established  relief  works.  This  Sir  Bobert . 
Peel's  Ministry  had  already  done  ;  but  those  works  had  been  stopped, 
and  nearly  100,000  men  who  bad  been  at  work  on  them  thus  added 
to  the  number  of  the  unempbyed.  The  ]Kesent  relief  works  were  to 
be  set  on  foot  by  the  Board  of  Works  at  the  recommendation  of  the 
Grand  Juries ;  and  to  carry  them  on.  Government  agreed  to  advance 
money  at  3j  per  cent.,  to  be  repaid  in  ten  years.  To  certain  poorer 
diatiiota  ;£60,000  was  to  be  granted.  Thus  the  Government  under- 
took to  employ  the  people  and  to  pay  them,  but  to  leave  the  supply 
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of  food  entirely  in  private  hands.  The  establishment  of  relief  'vorks 
upon  sound  economical  principlea  must  always  present  giave  diffi- 
culties. To  all  nppeaiance  on  the  present  oceasion  the  well-meant 
efTorta  of  Government  did  more  harm  than  good.  To  fulfil  the 
condition  of  non-interference  with  private  interesU,  it  was  held  that 
the  works  ought  to  be  useless ;  road-making  was  one  of  the  favourite 
forms  of  labonr,  and  the  roads  seldom  led  anywhere.  To  organise 
the  relief  a  very  numerous  staff  of  officials  was  necessary ;  it  was 
found  impossible  to  avoid  gross  jobbery  in  the  appointments,  or  to 
secure  efficiency  in  the  11,000  men  who  were  employed.  Useless 
and  extravagant,  the  works  brought  with  them  even  more  disastrous 
results  tlian  a  highly-paid  waste  of  labour.  It  was  found  impossible 
to  enforce  good  work ;  the  lightness  of  the  labour  and  the  certainty 
of  the  wages  attracted  men  from  their  own  necessary  work,  and  the 
neglect  of  the  tillage  of  the  fields  which  resulted  tlueatened  to  render 
the  famine  perenniaL  The  ill-considered  adherence  to  the  principle 
of  non-interference  with  the  retail  trade  was  equally  disastrous.  The 
food  of  the  people  having  been  almost  exclusively  the  potato,  grown 
on  their  own  plot  of  land,  a  retail  trade  scarcely  existed  ;  the  weary 
labourer  was  compelled  to  walk  nlany  miles  to  procure  his  food,  and 
as  Government  had  declared  in  favour  of  open  competition,  that  food 
was  purchasable  only  at  famine  prices.  Speculation  ran  riot,  immense 
fortunes  were  made,  and  com  is  said  to  have  been  sbipped  and  re- 
shipped  as  many  aa  four  times  on  speculative  voyages  before  it  was 
finally  parted  with.  It  ia  true  that  cert^  Government  depots  of 
food  were  established.  But  again  the  system  of  non-interference 
rendered  them  of  little  avail ;  competition  with  th€  retail  trader  was 
forbidden,  and  the  food  might  be  sold  only  at  the  highest  ratd. 
The  number  of  men  employed  upon  the  relief  works  was  mora 
than  half  a  million,  and  the  cost  to  England  was  about  ^1,000,000  a 
month.  Meanwhile  the  curse  of  famine  was  bringing  with  it  the 
still  wOTse  cuise  of  disease.  A  terrible  plagne,  known  commonly  as 
the  road  fever,  attacked  the  people.  It  found  an  easy  prey  in  the 
miserably  weakened  people  worn  ont  by  famine,  and  gave  rise  te 
sickening  scenes  in  the  overcrowded  workhouses  and  fever  hospitals 
amd  their  immediate  neighbourhood.  And  all  this  time  the  land 
lay  uncnIUvated,  and  the  repetition  in  the  ensuing  year  of  similar 
scenes  of  disaster  seemed  only  too  certain.  The  unquestionably  good 
intentions  of  the  Government  had  resulted  in  a  serious  aggravation  of 
the  evil. 
It  was  in  the  midst  of  the  excitement  which  these  terrible  events 
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tiad  lonsed  in  the  people  of  England  that  the  Parlifiment  met  for  its 
laat  BSBaion  on  January  19,  1847.  As  a  mattet  of  course  uunni  ai 
the  main  topic  of  the  Queen's  Speech— the  main  topic  of  Jj"*iu^J^ 
thought  in  all  men's  minds — was  Ireland.  And  no  Ju-  iht. 
sooner  were  the  necessary  preliminaries  got  throu^  tban,  on  the 
25th  of  January,  the  Prime  MLoister  introduced  the  subject  in  the 
Lower  House.  After  a  description  of  the  miserable  conditJon  of  the 
coantiy  and  of  the  efforts  alieadj  mads  for  its  alleviation,  he  stated 
his  intentiou  of  producing  certm  measures,  some  of  a  temporary 
character  to  meet  the  immediate  evil,  others,  as  he  hoped,  of  a  more 
permanent  character,  to  prevent  its  recurrence.  He  used  language — 
and  he  was  not  alone  in  u^ng  it — which  seemed  to  imply  that  he 
regarded  the  time  to  have  arrived  for  a  reconatitution  of  Irish  society. 
A  crisis  had  indeed  arrived,  and  a  state  of  things  existed  which,  how- 
ever it  had  arisen,  was  an  indelible  disgraoe  to  the  English  Qovem- 
ment.  It  is  strange,  after  the  speeches  of  Lord  John  Bussell  and 
Lord  Grey  in  the  Hummer  of  1846,  in  which  they  clearly  pointed  out 
that  the  inherent  evil  in  Ireland  was  the  existing  land  system — the 
competition  for  land,  the  tenure  at  will,  and  the  frequency  of 
arbitrary  evicdons— that  they  should  not  have  made  use  of  the  pre- 
sent opportunity  for  at  least  attempting  to  touch  this  part  of  the 
national  diseaseL  Probably  the  immediate  horrors  of  the  famine 
made  them  for  the  moment  forget  what  had  given  the  famine  iia 
peculiar  virulence,  and  indaoed  them,  like  unskilful  surgeons,  to  treat 
the  symptoms  instead  of  the  cause  of  the  illness.  All  the  measures 
which  they  intended  to  be  of  permanent  utility  ware  directed  to  a 
greater  production  of  food  and  a  greater  employment  of  labour.  The 
state  of  society  was  left  entirely  untouched ;  the  relations  between 
landlord  and  tenant  remained  in  the  same  nnsatisfactoiy  condition  ; 
and  the  reconstitution  of  Ireland — which  should  have  been  the  work 
of  the  Government  after  the  moet  careful  and  long-sighted  delibera- 
tion— was  left  to  the  landlords,  who,  taking  advantage  of  the  unutter- 
able misery  of  the  people,  carried  it  out  to  suit  their  own  interests, 
with  a  haste  which  was  little  short  of  barbarous.  For  their  immediate 
purpose  the  proposidous  of  the  Government  were  not  ill  considered. 
The  Labour  Rate  Act  had  proved  a  distinct  failure.  It  was  proposed 
□ow,  setting  aside  the  rules  of  political  economy,  to  proceed  in  the 
way  of  direct  charity.  Belief  committees  were  to  be  formed  to 
receive  subscriptions  and  donations  from  Government,  and  to  levy 
rates.  With  the  money  thus  obtained  soup-kitohens  .„^,^^_. 
were  to  be  established,  and  food  given  to  the  famishing 
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for  some  email  pajment.  The  doDations 
3  to  be  adTaoced  bj  wajr  of  loan,  bat 
althot^h  the  form  of  a  loan  was  preserved,  the  repayment  was  tA  be 
largely  remitted.  It  wag  also  proposed  to  advance  ,£IKI,000  to  tbe 
proprietors  of  Ireland  to  purchage  seed.  In  &ct  the  Goverument 
proposed  that  England  should,  in  the  midst  of  a  calamity  so  extemiire, 
support  (he  &mine-stricken  Iiiah.  These  propositions  of  the  Prime 
Minister  were  accepted  and  acted  upon  with  the  best  remits.  There 
was  still  some  nuBinanagement,  for  the  discontinuance  of  the  relief 
works,  which  was  to  have  gone  hand  in  hand  with  the  new  system  of 
relief  was  carried  out  so  saddealy  that  when  on  the  1st  of  May  the 
works  altogether  ceased  very  few  of  the  soup-kitchens  were  in 
working  order.  But  as  soon  as  the  relief  committees  were  thoroughly 
organised  Rctual  death  from  starvation  seems  to  have  ceased. 

The  more  permanent  measures  suggested  were  greater  fadlitaes  in 
-^  ,  the  advance  of  money  fn>m  the  Treasury  foe  drain- 
BHniH  age   and  improvement   of  estates  ;   the   application   of 

iropoHd.  _£i^000,O0O  to  the  reclamation  of  waste   hinda,   to   be 

divided  into  twenty-five  acre  lots  to  be  ultimately  sold  to  the  tenants ; 
the  modification  of  the  Poet  Iaw,  bo  as  to  allow  of  outdoor  relief; 
encoun^ement  afforded  to  the  fiaheries  and  to  emigration ;  and 
finally,  a  Bill  for  fadlitating  the  sale  of  encumbered  estates.  Of 
these  Bills,  the  temporary  measures,  which  assumed  the  form  of  a  Bill 
for  indemnifying  Government  for  its  past  proceediuga  in  Ireland  and 
a  Bill  under  the  title  of  "The  Destitute  Persons  (Ireland)  Bill,"  were 
after  some  discussian  carried.  It  was  naturally  objected  that  the 
Government  was  in  fact  charging  England  with  the  support  of  Ireland 
and  pauperising  the  country ;  while  by  more  than  one  speaker  in  the 
House  the  feeling  that  the  landlords  of  Ireland  were  not  doing  their 
duty  was  very  strongly  expressed.  But  it  was  probably  a  fair 
trawnar  "^i^"*'  ^°  these  objections  that  the  crisis  was  one  of  a 
iMKWM  wholly  exceptional  character,  and  that  there  was  no  pos- 

'■^"*'  sibility  of   allowing  the  slowly  working   principles   of 

political  economy  to  come  into  play ;  the  necessity  was  immediate, 
and  tike  remedy  must  he  applied  at  once.  On  these  grounds  the 
House  allowed  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  nuse  a  loan  of 
^£8,000,000,  which,  with  the  ^,000,000  already  advanced,  would  be 
required  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  case.  As  a  reasonable  and 
almost  necessaiy  consequence  of  the  evident  necessity  of  increasing 
the  supply  of  food  in  Ireland,  and  of  the  determination  of  Govern- 
ment to  allow  the  supply  to  be  introduced  by  private  enterprise,  it 
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waa  proposed  to  suspend  for  the  time  (whatever  might  be  the  subso- 
qnent  course  adopted)  all  restrictioDS  hampering  the  import  of  com  ; 
&Qd  the  duties  which  by  Sir  Kobert  Peel's  legislation  (meu^ 
were  to  have  been  continued  till  1849,  and  even  the  shil-   H^itMia 
ling  tax  for  the  purpose  of  registration,  were  therefore  lUFnttd. 
suspended.  But  eTenwhenalldutieswereiemoTed  there  '•■■"■»•*'- 
remuned  a  further  restriction.    The  trade,  by  the  KaTigatian  Act, 
was  confined  to  English  ahipping.    It  was  of  great  importance  to 
allow  of  immediate  import  from  foreign  countries,  especial!;  as  the 
want  of  food  was  not  confined  to  Great  Britain,  and  anj  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  free  importation  might  eaml;  have  diverted  to  foreign 
markets  the  supplies  otberwise  available.      Upon  these  grounds, 
tlioagh  not  without  oonsidenble  opposition  on  the  part  of  English 
shipowners,  the  Kavigtition  Act  was  suspended. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussions  upon  these  temporary  means  of 
alleviating  Irish  misfortune.  Lord  John  RubbbU  had  expressed  his 
willingness  to  listen  to  anj  plans,  other  than  those  of  Government, 
which  might  be  suggested,  and  Lord  Oeoige  Bentinck  suUBck'i 
had  early  given  notice  that  he  had  in  contemplation  a  '^JJ?"*™* 
wide  alternative  scheme.  In  accordance  with  his  pro-  fiu.  lui. 
mise  the  Premier  gave  Bentinck  aa  opportunity  early  in  February  of 
explaining  his  plan.  It  wsa  based  upon  the  idea  that  what  Ireland 
wanted  was  an  infiux  of  capital.  For  the  purpose  of  introducing  it 
and  applying  it  in  a  useful  maimer,  he  recommended  the  advance  by 
Government  of  ^16,000,000  to  the  Irish  nulway  companies.  Acts 
had  already  passed  Parliament  for  the  conatmetion  of  1500  miles  of 
railway  in  Ireland,  but  only  123  miles  bad  as  yet  been  made.  He 
could  not  explain,  he  anid,  how  it  was,  if  population,  as  asserted  by  the 
chief  railway  authorities,  was  the  first  element  of  ftuccess,  private 
cpeculatoia  had  not  come  forward  to  invest  their  capital  But  the 
fact  being  ao,  he  recommended  that  for  every  £100  spent  by  the 
companies  :£200  should  be  lent  at  the  rate  at  which  England  could 
borrow  it  (presumably  four  per  cent,  or  less)  in  aid  of  their  work. 
The  advant^e  he  considered  would  be  the  almost  immediate  employ- 
ment of  110,000  men,  representing  (including  the  families)  560,000 
persons.  He  urged  that  the  security  would  be  ample,  for  that  the 
railways  would  pay  ;  that  this  number  of  labourers  would  therefore 
practically  be  supported  on  nothing,  the  many  thousands  (which  he 
calculated  at  £200,000  a  year)  which  their  maintenance  on  the  pre- 
sent system  would  cost  the  country  would  be  saved,  and  the  value  of 
Irish  land  permanently  increased  by  £23,000,000.    Like  all  Lord  - 
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Qeorfts  Bentinck's  speeches,  the  addi«8a  in  which  he  recommended 
his  plan  showed  great  deiterily  in  the  manipaLttion  of  fignres,  and 
completeness  in  the  working  out  of  det^  ;  but  it  vaa  not  a  scheme 
which  could  poaaibly  find  forour  in  ParlLament.  It  was  in  the  fiist 
phice  eutirelf  speculatire.  There  was  no  pioof,  dot  could  there  be 
oUKUm  in  the  minds  of  most  men  under  the  existing  circnmBtances 
*■  ^  much  belief  in  the  probability  of  the  financial  success  of 

the  nilwajE  themselves.  It  seemed  a  manifest  injostice  on  the  part 
of  the  Imperial  Government  to  support  so  largely  the  interests  of  a 
certain  number  of  speculative  companies,  l^e  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  the  plan,  although  indirectly  the  Irish  people  were  to 
be  benefited,  came  first  into  the  hands  of  the  railway  companies  and 
then  to  the  Irish  landlords.  Even  the  labonrera  on  the  rulroads 
might  very  probably  not  have  been  Irish,  as  the  contractors  would  in 
their  own  interest  have  employed  the  beat  bbourers  they  could  get, 
probably  men  already  practised  in  railway-making  in  Engltwd  and  else- 
where. The  scheme  attacked  one  of  the  first  principles  of  the  econo- 
mists, that  the  employment  of  private  capital  should  be  left  under  the 
guidance  of  private  interests.  And  indeed  the  remarks  of  Sir  Bobert 
Peel  upon  the  plui  seemed  at  once  to  show  its  futility.  If  anaddition 
of  j£23,000,000  to  the  value  of  Irish  bnd  was  to  be  the  result,  what 
conld  possibly  be  preventing  the  Irish  landlords  from  themselves 
carrying  it  ont }  On  financial  grounds,  too,  the  Government  refused 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  it ;  already  contemplating  for  immediato 
necessities,  a  loan  of  .£8,000,000,  they  could  not  believe  that  their 
application  for  a  second  loan  of  twice  the  amount  could  be  made  with- 
out seriously  disarranging  the  money  market  and  hampering  their 
arrangements.  As  a  matter  of  course  the  plan  was  rejected  by  a  large 
Quyority.  Yet  though  financially  and  according  to  economic  rules  it 
was  obviously  absurd,  it  does  not  seem  so  certun,  in  view  of  what 
has  been  done  in  India  under  circumstances  of  a  somewhat  simllat 
character,  that  a  Government  guarantee  for  a  certain  percentage  of 
returns  might  not  have  been  desirable  as  a  means  of  attracting  pri- 
vate enterprise.  The  state  of  Ireland  was  so  bad,  and  as  it  has  proved 
BO  permanent,  that  a  considerable  loss  of  money  to  England  might 
have  been  well  encountered  for  the  sake  of  changing  it.  And  in  fact 
the  Government  seems  to  have  been  so  far  influenced  by  the  belief 
that  increased  means  of  locomotion  were  of  vast  importance,  that 
within  a  few  weeks  they  themselves  produced  and  carried  a  Bill,  con- 
ceived in  the  same  spirit,  though  of  infinitely  smaller  dimensions,  for 
advancing  ;C62O,OO0  to  the  Irish  railways.    The  Encumbered  Estates 
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Act,  a  proposal  which  had  somewhat  the  same  object  in  view,  and 
aimed  at  introducing  a  more  solvent  class  of  landlords,  ^^ 

was  postponed  for  B  future  year,  and  when  carried  was  emuh  ah 
not  wholly  Sttcceasful  in  its  reaults,  ainca  it  placed  the   '^'•■•*' 
land  of  Ireland  more  entirely  in  the  hands  of  those  who  were  deter- 
mined to  work  it  for  a  profit,  and  rendered  probably  still  more  glaring 
the  defects  of  the  English  system  of  landlord  and  tenant  as  applied 

In  the  same  way  the  measure  for  the  improvement  of  waste  lands 
was  allowed  to  fall  through,  and  the  only  permanent  i.(^„^ 
measure  which  was  actually  completed  was  the  alteration  uu  p«tr  Ln 
of  the  Irish  Poor  Law.  Up  to  the  passing  of  the  Poor  ""'^ 
Law  Act,  introduced  by  Lord  John  Eussell  in  1838,  no  burden  had  been 
imposed  on  either  the  resident  or  absentee  landlord.  Subsequently 
landlord  and  tenant  were  equally  charged  with  the  support  of  the 
poor  in  the  workhouses  ;  but  outside  those  buUdings  the  destitute 
were  supported  by  the  voluntary  charity,  not  of  the  landlord,  but  of 
the  middle  and  lower  classes.  Henceforward,  when  the  workhouses 
Ecere  full,  the  support  of  the  destitute  under  proper  restrictions  was 
to  be  met  as  in  England  by  a  rate  levied  upon  landlord  and  tenant 
alike.  The  Irish  landlords  made  a  powerful  opposition  to  this  Bill, 
urging  that  the  land  in  Ireland  was  unable  to  support  the  poor,  and 
that  the  whole  rental  would  be  thus  consumed.  It  encountered  a  still 
stronger  opposition  in  the  Houae  of  Lords,  where  Lord  Stanley  failed 
to  cany  an  amendment  rendering  it  unlawful  for  h  tenant-at-will  to 
deduct  any  part  of  the  mtes  from  his  rent,  but  proved  unfortunately 
strong  enough  to  secure  the  rejection  of  a  clause  by  which  when  the 
rates  exceeded  2s,  6d.  in  any  district,  the  excess  was  chargeable  on 
the  whole  union.  That  clause  being  removed,  and  the  burden  of  the 
rates  thrown  upon  the  sroaller  area,  it  became  the  interest  of  the  few 
landlords  holding  land  in  the  district  to  get  rid  of  the  poor  from 
their  properties  ;  and  this  undoubtedly  had  its  effect  upon  the  sub- 
sequent  tendency  to  wholesale  eviction.  With  this  important  omission, 
which  the  Government  thought  it  necessary  to  accept,  the  Bill  was 
passed. 

It  was  not  only  the  Irish  femine  and  the  fever  which  accompanied 
it  which  had  driven  for  the  time  both  the  political  and   ^^ 
social  condition  of  that  country  out  of  sight.    CKConnell,  (rawiitu. 
the  great  Liberator,  made  his  last  speech  in  February   **»  ••■""- 
of  this  year,  and  died  abroad  on  the  16th  of  May.     In  spite  of  the 
exaggeration  and  recklessness  of  his  assertions,  and  of  the  personal 
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hatred  and  mistruHt  engendered  by  thorn  in  the  minds  of  mttnj 
Englishmen,  he  had  even  in  his  most  turbulent  times  confined  him- 
self as  he  believed  to  constitutional  action.  He  had  been  a  great 
figure,  not  only  at  monster  meetmgB  in  Ireland,  but  in  the  House  of 
Gommonis.  He  bad  there  been  in  close  connection  with  the  Liberal 
party.  He  was  a  man  whom  it  was  possible  for  a  Govenunent  to 
take  into  account,  and  to  treat  d&  a  recognised  force  in  Parliament. 
He  had  moreover  obtained,  as  no  other  man  ever  did,  the  love  and 
command  of  ttie  Irish  people.  His  influence  was  supreme  ;  and  even 
whUe  pushing  matters  to  such  extremes  that  he  brought  himself 
within  the  reach  of  the  taw,  he  consistently  upheld  the  necessity  of 
■lis  ni  Touc  peaceable  station  only.  Bat  of  late  tJiere  had  arisen  a 
''*'•'*■  covert  opposition  to  him,  centred  in  the  writers  of  the 

NoMoH  newspaper,  and  known  as  "  Young  Ireland,"  who  believed  that 
constitutional  means  had  been  ejdiausted  and  that  more  decided 
action  would  be  necessary  to  gain  their  ends.  The  Parliamentary 
spokesman  of  this  party  was  Smith  O'Brien,  its  chief  members, 
Mitchell,  Gavan  Dufiy,  and  Mecigher.  The  removal  of  O'Connell 
and  the  attempted  substitution  of  his  very  inferior  son  John  as  the 
leader  of  the  Repeal  moveinent  produced  a  complete  split  in  the 
party ;  and  although  Smith  O'Brien  was  a  mnn  to  respect  and  urged 
his  cause  with  much  ability,  the  English  GioTemment,  fteed  &om  the 
commanding  presence  of  O'Connell  and  aware  of  the  divided  state  of 
Irish  feeling,  felt  itself  no  longer  obliged  to  adopt  the  same  caution  as 
before.  Thus  the  claims  of  Ireland,  and  its  wishes  for  a  change  in  its 
social  systom,  being  no  longer  powerfully  supported,  sunk  out  of  sight, 
and  England  was  contented  to  act  with  geaerona  charity  indeed,  but 
without  intelligent  sympathy  for  Irish  needs. 

The  measures  adopted  by  Parliament  relieved  the  inunediato  effects 
of  famine  ;  but  they  came  too  late  to  stop  the  famine  itself  or  to 
alleviate  the  terrible  scourge  of  pestilence  which  followed  on  it  The 
DuthibH  deaths  from  fever  in  the  year  1846  were  17,146,  in  the 
teiaiituii  following  year  57,000,  to  which  27,000  by  dysentery 
""''  must  be  ^ided.    And  though  probably  actual  deaths 

from  want  of  food  ceased  with  the  establishment  of  soup-kitchens,  the 
loss  before  they  were  established,  and  the  deaths  resulting  indirectly 
from  insufficient  food,  and  therefore  classed  as  deaths  by  starvation, 
were  not  less  than  6000  in  this  year.  The  details  of  the  misery  are 
beyond  expression  horrible.  In  one  hospital  in  Dublin  12,000  cases 
applied  in  ten  months.  At  Cork  there  were  147  deaths  in  one  week  ; 
and  on  one  day  there  were  44  corpses  in  the  workhouse.     It  was 
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impossible  that  such  miserj  sbonld  pasa  by  withoat  demoralisiDg  the 
people.  Bobberies  aad  Tiolence  increased ;  men  songht  admission 
into  the  jails  by  means  of  some  misdemeanour.  Oa  the  west  coast 
the  starring  ialandera  liuned  pirates,  and  robbed  ships  in  hopes  of 
finding  food  in  tbem.  The  hearts  even  of  the  charitable  Iiish 
peasantry  seemed  to  grow  hard  under  their  misery,  and  oft«n  no  pity 
and  no  refuge  was  offered  to  their  starving  and  fever-stricken  neigh- 
bours. Mniders  increased  in  number,  and  although  in  lacnui  or 
some  cases  the  victims  were  small  farmers,  and  the  object  =*"*■ 
robbery,  the  asBassinations  were  more  generally  acts  of  vengeance 
upon  landlord's  agents  and  process-servers.  To  such  an  eitentlndeed 
had  crimes  of  this  description  increased,  especially  in  the  counties  of 
Clare,  Limerick,  and  Tipperary,  that  almost  immediately  after  the 
assembling  of  the  new  Parliament  which  met  in  November,  Sir 
George  Grey,  the  Home  Secretary,  brought  in  a  bill  of  a  omhIu  ul 
coercive  character,  very  similar  to  that  on  which  Sir  "^  "*^' 
Robert  Peel's  Ministry  had  been  defeated.  It  allowed  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  to  proclaim  disturbed  districts,  in  which  the  possession  of 
firearms  then  became  illegal,  and  to  which  he  might  send  at  the  cost  of 
the  district  an  increased  force  of  constftbulary.  The  obnoxious  Curfew 
clause  was  not  however  repeated,  and  an  effort  was  made  to  counter- 
act the  open  sympathy  displayed  by  the  people  with  the  assassins  by 
giving  the  police  the  right  to  call  upon  all  wen  above  16  years  of  ^e 
to  assist  them  in  the  pursuit  of  murderers.  The  Liberals  had  thus 
again  when  in  office  followed  the  line  of  policy  which  they  had 
denounced  when  in  opposition.  Nor  did  they  couple  it,  with  any 
remedial  measure  beyond  those  included  in  the  temporary  expedients 
of  the  former  session.  It  was  in  vain  that  voices  were  lifted  up  in 
favour  of  some  change  io  the  land  system,  such  for  instance  as  the 
establishment  of  the  Ulster  custom,  which  implied  fixity  of  tenure. 
Yet  now  if  ever  was  the  time  when  a  great  change  of  this  description 
might  have  been  carried  through  without  difficulty.  For  not  only 
had  the  late  years  of  misery  deeply  moved  the  English  nation,  but 
theactionofthelandlord8,leftfree  to  work  their  system  to  its  extreme, 
had  begun  to  excite  the  disgust  of  many  Englishmen.  It  was  not 
without  provocation  that  the  Irish  people  were  apparently  sinking 
into  a  race  of  lawless  savages,  or  the  younger  more  eager  patriots 
dreaming  of  an  appeal  to  arms.  For  many  years  the  evil  effects  of  what 
were  spoken  of  as  Ciearances  had  excited  attention.  Lord  o,„_-, 
Devon's  Commission  had  mentioned  them.  Lord  Grey 
had  spoken  of  them  with  abhorrence.    But  it  was  to  them  Uiat  the 
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Iruh  brndlords  were  now  proceeding  to  hare  recoaise.  Deprived  of 
their  rent  of  secessitj  during  the  height  of  the  famine,  and  saddled 
by  the  new  Poor  Law  with  the  maintenance  of  the  poor,  they  were 
determined  as  fiit  aa  in  them  lay  to  restore  their  land  to  the  condition 
of  profitable  property.  It  can  scarcely  be  said  with  certainty  whether 
Ireland  was  over-populated  or  not ;  that  is  to  say,  whether  Uie  employ- 
ment of  the  existing  labonr  In  wise  directions  would  or  would  not 
have  produced  a  sufficiency  of  food  to  meet  the  reqniiementa  of  the 
people.  But  at  first  sight  it  no  doubt  appeared  evident  that  the  land 
was  settled  with  a  vast  mass  of  pauperism,  engendered  by  the  fatal 
habit  of  subletting,  and  by  the  establishment  of  cottier  tenancies,  and 
that  the  only  hope  of  restoring  it  to  a  remunerative  condition  lay 
in  the  large  diminution  of  its  population.  The  opposite  view  was 
somewhat  speculative,  and  required  a  krge  and  enlightened  self- 
^^^^^  denial  leading  to  a  complete  change  in  social  oiganisa- 
■dHir«<iiH  tion ;  the  policy  of  clearance  was  simple  and  immediate. 
"'''*'■  It  is  difficult  to  say  that  the  proprietors  had  not  a  right 

to  clear  their  lands,  or  that  they  were  not  even  justified  in  trying  to 
do  so.  But  the  manner  in  whicJi  they  carried  out  their  intentions 
.  and  its  fearful  consequences  form  one  of  the  blackest  chapteis  in 
Irish  history.  The  process  of  clearance  continued  during  1848  and 
1849.  In  these  years  there  was  never  a  cessation  of  famine  and  of 
fever ;  the  earlier  part;  of  1849  was,  in  fact,  as  terrible  as  that  of  1847 
in  many  parts  of  the  island,  especially  in  the  west  and  south-wesL 
Throughout  the  whole  of  these  two  years  the  people  were  in  a  truly 
fearful  condition,  and  are  described  as  "  half-starved  creatures  every- 
where in  the  fields,  picking  weeds  or  herbs  to  eat."  The  number  of 
deaths  from  fever  and  its  kindred  diseases  was  indeed  higher  in  1849 
than  in  the  previous  years,  reaching  a  total  of  123,386.  It  was  upon 
people  in  this  unutterable  misery  that  the  landlords  had  to  act  in 
carrying  out  their  plan  of  clearing  the  land.  Two  or  three  reports 
from  Oaptain  Kennedy,  an  official  of  the  Poor  Law  in  the  Kilrush 
Union,  describe  in  a  few  words  what  was  done.  "In  November 
1847,"  he  writes,  "an  immense  number  of  siuall  landholders  are  under 
ejectment  or  notice  to  quit,  even  where  the  rents  have  been  paid  up." 
Four  mouths  later  we  are  told  that  some  of  those  admitted  to  the 
Eiirush  workhouse  "  were  the  most  appalling  cases  of  destitution  and 
suffering"  it  had  ever  been  the  writer's  lot  to  witness.  "  The  state  of 
most  of  these  wretched  creatures  is  traceable  to  the  numerous  evictions 
which  have  lately  taken  place."  A  fortnight  later  he  states  his  con- 
viction that  "  1000  cabins  hare  been  levelled  in  this  union  within  a 
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very  few  months."  The  numbers  rapidly  increased.  A  month  l&ter 
he  calcotated  that  6000  bouses  had  been  lerelled  since  Norember. 
"  The  wietchednesa,  ignorance,  and  helplessness  of  the  pcrai  on  the 
western  coast  of  this  union  prevent  them  seeking  a  shelter  xjooMtt 
elsewhere  ;  they  linger  about  the  locatitdea  for  weeks  or  """^ 
months,  burrowing  behind  the  dit^^es  nndei  a  few  broken  rafters 
of  their  former  dwelling,  refusing  to  enter  the  workhouse  till  the 
parents  are  broken  down  and  their  wretched  ofispring  beyond  re- 
covery. The  nusery  attendant  upon  these  wholesale  evictions  is  fre- 
quently aggravated  by  hunting  these  ignorant  helpless  creatures  off 
the  property  from  which  they  perhaps  have  never  before  wandered 
five  miles.  It  is  not  an  unusual  occurrence  to  see  40  or  50  houses 
levelled  in  one  day,  and  orders  given  that  no  remaining  tenant  or 
occupier  should  give  even  a  night's  shelter.  I  have  known  some 
ruthless  acts  committed  by  drivers  and  sub-agente,  but,  no  doubt, 
according  to  law,  however  repulsive  to  humanity  ;  wretched  hovela 
pulled  down  where  the  inmates  were  in  a  helpless  state  of  fever  and 
nakedness,  and  left  by  the  roadside  for  days.  As  many  as  300  of  the 
most  helpless  class  have  been  left  houseless  in  one  day."  In  April 
1849  the  same  writer  reported  that  on  one  farm  alone  where  there  had 
been  73  houses  there  were  now  but  13.  And  in  May,  "notwithstand- 
ing that  fearful  uumbeia  have  been  unhoused  in  this  union  within 
the  year  (probably  15,000),  it  seems  hardly  credible  that  1200  more 
have  had  their  dwellings  levelled  within,  this  fortnight."  The  whole 
report  was  so  terrible  that  it  moved  Sir  Robert  Peel  4«  say  that  he 
did  "  not  think  the  records  of  any  country,  civil  or  barbarous,  pre- 
sented materials  for  such  a  picture  as  was  set  forth  in  the  statement 
of  Captain  Kennedy." 

But  whatever  horror  may  have  been  excit«d  by  the  inhumanity  of 
the  proceeding  no  attempt  was  made  to  stop  it.  The  English  Par- 
liament was  unable  to  conceive  the  legitimacy  of  interfering  with  the 
rights  of  property  under  any  circumstances.  The  evil  was  traced 
not  to  the  Bysteni  which  gave  one  man  as  complete  command  over 
the  life  of  another  ns  if  he  had  been  his  slave,  but  to  Che  bankrupt 
conditbn  of  the  Irish  landlords.  No  doubt  it  was  impossible  to 
expect  from  the  bankrupt  proprietors,  whose  lands  were  frequently  in 
the  hands  of  mortgagees,  that  sort  of  care  for  tbeir  tenants  which  a 
prosperous  English  landlord  almost  invariably  shows.  The  necessity 
of  paying  the  charges  on  the  estate  and  living  out  of  it  -^^^^ 
drove  such  poverty-oppressed  owners  to  a  rigorous  e^ac-  snttM  Act. 
tion  of  rent,  and  to  attempts  to  make  their  property  more  "**" 

Cooglc 
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laorative.  Thns  the  Encumbered  Estates  Act  of  1849  waa  in  prin- 
ciple a  wise  measiue.  It  did  not  however  produce  such  good  results 
aa  were  anticipated.  The  land,  sold  forcibly  at  a  time  of  depreasion, 
fetched  but  amall  prices  for  the  advantage  of  the  original  owners,  and 
fell  largely  into  the  hands  of  mercantile  nien,  often  of  the  veiy  class 
which  had  hitherto  furnished  the  monej-lendera  and  mortgagees, 
from  whom  it  was  intended  the  land  sboDld  be  rescued.  It  created 
also  an  indefeasible  Parliamentary  title  which  could  not  be  disre- 
garded, and  strengthened  the  position  of  the  landed  proprietor  ag^st 
any  future  attempt  to  change  for  the  advantage  of  the  people  the 
absolute  character  of  his  tenure.  But  this  well-intentioned  measure, 
from  which  great  results  were  anticipated,  had  not  been  introduced 
till  the  critical  state  of  Ireland  hod  rendered  repression  a  matter  of 
absolute  necessilf ,  and  an  act  of  open  rebellion  had  placed  the  leaders 
of  the  Young  Ireland  party  at  the  mercy  of  the  English  Government. 
The  Young  Ireland  party  had  entirely  broken  witii  the  pacifio 
oiibnik  (  policy  of  O'ConneU,  and  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1848 
tii>  iH>  had  used  and  printed  languid  of  a  character  in  the  last 

nMUia.  degree  inflammatory.    Eebellion  was  openly  preached, 

advice  as  to  the  best  means  of  destroying  the  troops  given  in  detail, 
and  all  efforts  at  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  difficulty  treated  with  the 
profonndest  contempt.  The  hopea  of  the  party  of  rebellion  had  been 
raised  by  events  in  France.  Smith  O'Brien  had  gone  to  Paris  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  assistance  from  the  Provisional  Government 
which  had  lately  been  established  there.  Ziamartine,  the  President, 
had  indeed  declined  to  pay  attention  to  his  request,  wisely  pointing 
out  the  continued  desire  of  France,  even  though  it  had  become  a 
Bepublic,  to  cultivate  the  friendship  not  of  one  part  of  Great  Britain 
but  of  the  whole  country.  None  the  lees  the  Irish  leaders  were  still 
boasting  that  60,000  Frenchmen  wer^  ready  to  assist  them  in  sub- 
verting the  Monarchy.  The  Government  thought  it  necessary  to 
bring  auch  violent  and  seditious  writing  within  the  compass  of  a 
more  atringent  regulation.  A  Bill  was  therefore  brought  in  for 
altering  the  Act  of  1795  with  regard  to  high  treason.  By  that 
Act  compassing  the  deposition  of  the  Sovereign,  intending  or  com- 
(hmruHnt  passing  to  levy  war  against  the  Sovereign,  and  seeking  to 
jmnitrBm  bring  a  foreign  foe  into  the  country,  were  offences  liable 
Aicu  n.  to  the  penalties  of  high  treason.     It  was  now  proposed 

to  declarn  them  felony,  and  that  persons  guilty  of  them  should  be 
liable  to  transportation.  The  word  "  compassing"  was  to  include  the 
publishing  or  printing  of  any  writing,  or  open  and  avowed  speaking. 
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The  Act  thus  changed  waa  to  be  extended  to  Ireland,  where  it  had 
not  hitherto  been  applicable.  Smitl  OBrien  made  his  last  appearance 
in  Parliament  to  oppose  this  measure.  Within  a  few  weeks,  in  com- 
pany with  Meagher,  and  Mitchell,  the  editor  of  VwUi  IrdamA^ 
the  most  outBpoken  of  the  Yonng  Ireland  paitj,  O'Brien  was  brought 
to  trial  ander  its  provisionH.  Mitchell  was  found  guilty  and  sen- 
tenced Xa  fourteen  years'  transportation,  O'Brien  and  Meagher  were 
acquitted,  and  able  for  some  weeks  longer  to  continue  their  treaaon- 
able  course.  The  conviction  of  Mitchell  and  the  arrest  of  Dnfiy 
under  the  late  Act  seemed  to  have  driven  the  leaders  to  immediate 
action,  aud  to  have  produced  an  abortive  inauirection  which  for  a 
while  ruined  their  cause.  The  Confederation,  as  the  Association  of 
Young  IreianderB  was  called,  made  preparations  for  a  general  rising 
in  August,  for  the  purpose  of  rescuing  Mitchell  and  anticipating  the 
trial  of  Gavan  Dufly,  Information  of  what  was  going  on,  and  the 
strong  representations  of  Lord  Clarendon,  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  that 
extraordinary  measures  were  absolutely  necessary,  induced  the 
Oovemment  on  the  32d  of  July  to  introduce  a  Bill  to  suspend  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  in  Ireland,  So  urgent  waa  the  need  ^„,^„„^ 
considered  that  the  Bill  was  hurried  through  all  its  am  lupuuiid. 
stages  on  the  Saturday,  agreed  to  by  the  House  of  Lords  "" 

on  Monday,  and  received  the  royal  assent  on  the  Tuesday.  On  the 
arrival  at  Dublin  of  information  that  the  Bill  would  be  passed, 
Meagher  and  Dillon  at  once  proceeded  to  join  O'Brien  in  Tipperarj. 
For  several  days  the  three  leaders  passed  through  the  country  making 
speeches,  drilling  and  collecting  armed  parties.  On  Saturday  July  29 
a  body  of  police  some  forty  or  fifty  strong  marched  to  disperse  the 
rebels.  They  found  themselves  almost  surrounded  by  some  thousands  of 
insui^nta,  and  went  for  shelter  to  a  neighbouring  house.  An  attack 
of  no  veiy  serious  nature  was  made  upon  this  post,  and  ^^ 

the  fire  returned  by  the  police.     On   the   arrival   of  a   thinbiiUoD. 
larger  party  of  police,  O'Brien,  finding  resistance  useless,    '"''' "' 
and   losing  all  hope  of  persuading  the  constabulary  to  join  in  the 
movement,  withdrew  from  his  followers,  and  was  shortly  after  arrested. 
A    Commission    was    issued,    before    which    O'Brien,   ^^^^ 
Meagher,  M'Manas,  and  several   others  were  tried  for   tkiiHUui. 
high  treason  and  condemned  to  death,  a  sentence  aubse-   """'"  •*■ 
quently  commuted  to  transportation  for  life.     With  almost  ludicrous 
perverseness  the  prisoners  whose  lives  had  thus  been  spared  refused 
the  commutation  of  (heir  sentence,  declaring  that  their  own  assent  was 
requisite ;  the  Queen  could  pardon,  but  the  pardon  must  be  absolute. 
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The  law  officers  of  the  Crown,  although  the;  entirely  denied  the 
grounds  of  the  objection,  caused  a  Bill  to  be  introduced  into  Parlia- 
ment to  pat  the  Queen's  power  of  pardon  in  coses  of  high  treason 
beyond  ftirtber  controverey.  The  prisoners  were  all  deported  as 
quickly  as  possible  to  various  colonies,  and  all  with  the  exception  of 
CKBrien  thankfully  accepted  the  advantages  of  tickets-of-leave  which 
Government  at  once  offered  them.  The  absurd  inefficiency  of  the 
attempt  at  iui  insurrection,  of  which  so  much  had  been  threatened, 
threw  an  air  of  ridicole  over  the  whole  proceedings  of  the  Irish  agi- 
tatois.  The  capture  and  puniahment  or  flight  of  ho  many  of  the 
ringleaders  deprived  the  movement  of  all  guidance,  and  for  a  time 
Irdand  ceased  to  be  a  subject  of  dread,  although  the  means  of  curing 
its  disslTection  and  of  healing  the  deep-seated  social  sores  with  which 
it  was  afflicted  remained  as  a  chief  difficulty  in  the  way  of  every 
English  Government. 

"^  The  misery  of  Ireland,  and  the  measures  of  relief  which  it  had 
BiHUtfDiik  necessitated,  raised  far-reaching  questions  as  to  the 
•A>"«>  soundness  of  the  general  principles  on  which  our  com- 

mercial and  social  aTrangements  had  hitherto  rested. 
When  it  had  been  found  necessary  to  suspend  the  Com  and  Naviga- 
tion Laws,  it  became  a  question  whether  they  were  under  any  circum- 
stances desirable.  When  our  financiers  were  driven  to  alter  the 
sugar  duties,  tbe  question  of  the  protection  of  the  Colonial  industry 

~  was  at  once  touched.  The  raising  of  tlie  loan  of  ^8,000,000  involved 
the  whole  principle  of  taxation  ;  while  the  possibility  of  such  a  dis- 
solution of  Hociet;  as  was  visible  in  Ireland  under  ijie  influence  of 
tbe  misery,  poverty,  and  ignorance  of  the  labouring  classes,  might 
well  direct  att«ntion  to  the  condition  of  those  classes  in  oar  own 
country. 

In  the  early  Session  of  1847  but  little  of  any  sort  was  completed. 
The  approaciiing  dissolution,  and  the  absorbing  interest  of  Ireland, 
did  not  allow  of  much  activity  in  other  directions.  But  tbe  feeling 
that  it  was  necessary  to  ameliorate  the  lot  of  the  workman  was  shown 
in  the  large  majorities  by  which  an  Act  introduced  by  Mr.  Fielden 
for  limiting  the  houre  of  labour  of  young  persons  be- 
f»i*jit48».  tween  the  ages  of  thirteen  and  eighteen,  in  certain 
K«y  iwT.  factories,  was  carried.     It  was  a  revolt  against  the  strict 

principles  of  political  economy  ;  and  its  success  was  secured  by  the 
general  sentiment  of  Parliament  in  opposition  to  the  ai^uments  of  its 
most  respected  leadera,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Sir  James 
Graham,  Sir  Bobert  Peel,  Lord  Brougham,  and  Lord  Clarendon,  all 
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of  whoms'roDglj  condemned  it.  It  was  urged  that  it  muat  inevitably 
produce  a  decrease  of  wages,  which  the  high  and  rising  price  of  pro- 
Tiiiions  would  render  disastrous,  for  it  could  be  Iiordly  possible  in 
most  caaee  foi  the  factory  to  continue  at  work  after  the  dismissal  of 
the  young  persons.  It  was  asserted  to  b«  a  restriction  on  free  contract, 
a  compuisory  limitation  upon  the  willing  work  of  the  industrious  man. 
It  was  urged  that  the  two  hours  it  waa  proposed  to  withdraw  from 
labour  was  exactly  that  time  which  returned  his  profit  to  the  manu- 
facturer ;  and  that  in  the  general  competition,  which  the  country 
waa  wilfully  seeking  by  its  newly  introduced  free  trade,  this  Act 
would  strike  a  deathblow  at  manufacturing  interests.  Even  Sir 
Bobert  Peel,  who  foresaw  the  immense  importance  of  the  working 
classes,  and  was  eager  for  their  well-being,  urged  with  aJl  his  authority 
that  education  and  the  larger  command  of  the  necessaries  of  life  were 
the  true  means  of  securing  it,  and  that  unless  they  had  these  pre- 
liminary requisites  increased  leisure  would  be  nseless  to  then).  But 
sympathy  with  the  dreary  lot  of  unenlivened  labour  ;  the  not  wholly 
unfounded  belief  that  the  quality  of  shortened  hours  of  work  might 
make  up  for  the  loss  of  quantity  ;  the  principle  which  has  guided 
much  of  the  action  of  the  Liberal  party  that  the  boon  must  be  given 
before  the  recipient  can  be  raised  to  the  full  power  of  enjoying  it  ; 
and  more  than  all  the  social  conscience  which  bod  been  aroused  and 
was  impatient  for  the  immediate  removal  of  evil,  rendered  Parliament 
deaf  to  such  arguments,  and  tke  Bill  was  carried  by  large  majorities 
in  both  Houses. 

The  question  of  national  education,  which  appeared  to  some  to  be 
the  only  sure  method  of  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  buhu'i 
working  classes,  was  also  engaging  the  attention  of  cuti«l 
Government.  The  establishment  of  a  Committee  of  M'ri"'- 
Privy  Council  by  Lord  John  Eusseli  in  1839,  for  the  purposes  of 
nationaJ  education,  had  formed  astarting-point.  The  grant  for  schools 
at  that  time  was  but  ;C10,000.  Efforts  to  extend  the  system  upon 
wider  lines  had  been  made  by  Sir  James  Graham  in  1842,  but  had 
failed.  Thegrantbowever  had  been  several  times  increased,  and  Lord 
John  Busseli  now  asked  Parliament  for  £100,000.  So  small  a  sum 
could  have  excited  no  opposition  from  those  who  thought  that  the 
duty  of  educating  the  people  lay  upon  Government.  But  there  were 
many  who  denied  this  duty,  and  werejealousof  the  increasing  outlay 
on  education,  and  of  the  patronage  which  it«  distribution  appeared  to 
place  in  the  hands  of  Government.  There  were  others  who  looked 
npon  the  scheme  as  at  present  existing  as  unduly  favourable  to  the 
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interesta  of  the  English  Church,  It  wan  the  oppoaition  of  this  class 
(irhich  included  both  Roman  Catholics  and  DissenterB]  which  had 
obliged  Sir  Jamea  Qraham  to  withdraw  his  propoBitionB.  Lord  John 
Buaaell  was  fullj  aware  of  the  difficulties  which  beset  any  general 
pliui,  and  was  induced  by  the  apparent  inpossibilitj  of  combining 
conflicting  inteteats  to  confine  his  efibrts  to  the  improvement  of  the 
class  of  t^hers.  The  grant  be  demanded  was  for  the  parpoae  of  giving 
effect  to  a  minute  of  the  Educational  Committee  of  Council  issued 
the  preceding  year,  and  chiefly  drawn  up  by  Sir  Kay  Shuttleworth. 
The  scheme  itself  might  be  carried  out  by  the  authority  of  the  Crown 
withont  recourse  to  Parliament.  All  he  required  was  the  money.  In 
making  his  demand  he  stated  that  the  Boman  Catholics  would  still 
be  excluded  from  the  advantages  of  the  grant,  but  that  this  arose 
from  no  wish  of  his  or  of  the  GoTemment,  The  obstacle  in  their  way, 
which  he  did  not  as  jet  see  the  means  of  removing,  was  the  necessity 
of  the  employment,  in  the  religions  teaching  of  the  schools,  of  the 
authorised  version  of  the  Bible.  The  clear  declaration  of  Government 
that  they  were  ready  at  a  future  time  to  admit  the  Roman  Catholics 
to  its  advantages  removed  one  great  objection  to  the  grant,  and  it  was 
ultimately  allowed  by  a  considerable  majority.  The  scheme  which  was 
thus  authorised  formed  in  many  respects  the  basis  of  the  subsequent 
development  of  our  national  education.  Masters  were  by  it  allowed 
to  take  pupil- teachers  as  apprentices,  careful  inspection  under  strict 
conditions  was  established,  and  pensions  were  granted  to  super- 
annuated masters.  It  was  hoped  that  those  arrangements,  although 
they  fell  far  short  of  establishing  any  general  system,  would  at  least 
secure  the  efficiency  of  such  schools  as  chose  to  seek  Government 
assistance. 

With  the  exception  of  a  Bill  for  the  establishment  of  a  Bishop  of 
I,,—,*!,  t        Manchester,  little  else  of  importance  was  done  during  this 
KuudunuBUi.    Session.     The  opposition  which  stood  in  the  nay  of  so 
jaijiMi.  reasonable  a  Bill  was  grounded  on  the  difBcultj  felt  to 

any  increase  of  the  number  of  spiritual  peers,  and  was  overcome  by  an 
arrangement  bj  which  the  number  of  bishops  having  seats  in  the 
House  remained  unchanged,  the  junior  bishop  being  encluded  unless 
he  should  happen  to  be  the  bishop  of  London,  Winchester,  or  Durham.  ■ 
Several  very  important  Bills  were  withdrawn,  and  the  Parliament 
was  prorogued  preparatory  to  a  dissolution  in  July.  The 
PuUuHnt.  election  which  followed  was  uneventfuL  It  was  carried 
""■  ^  '**''  out  with  less  than  the  usual  excitement,  and  produced  no 
marked  change  in  the  balance  of  parties     It  was  thought  neceasaiy 
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to  faring  the  new  Parli&ment  together  in  the  middle  of  Kovemher. 
There  were  two  ciiuaes  which  led  to  its  being  thus  early  summoned. 
The  continued  increase  of  outrage  and  social  diaorgauisation  in  Ireland 
seemed  to  cali  for  represaive  meaaures,  and  the  oonmierce  of  England 
woa  passing  through  a  danjferous  crisis.  The  measures  taken  with 
regard  to  Ireland  have  heen  already  mentioned. 

Willi  regard  to  the  commercial  difficulty  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  proposed  that  a  committee  should  beappointed  (0  examine  ' 
into  the  causes  of  distress  and  into  the  operation  of  the  Bank  Restric- 
tion Act  of  1844.  In  introducing  his  motion  he  sketched  the  course 
of  events  which  necesaitftted  it.  The  failure  of  the  harreat  in  1846, 
and  of  tlie  potato  crop,  had  rendered  ueceasaiy  a  large  importation  of 
com,  more  than  could  he  piud  for  in  goods,  and  consequently  money 
payments  had  heen  required.  At  the  same  time  railway  enterprise 
had  demanded  a  great  amount  of  capital  And  both  the  ^„„,., 
com  trade  and  the  making  of  railways  had  afforded  a  auti. 
wide  field  for  speculation.  Such  specolationa  may  be  ■•»•■-*"■  "*'■ 
carried  on  long  upon  credit,  but  money  must  be  erentually  obtained, 
and  the  expenses  met  by  obtaining  adrancea  from  banks  and  dealers 
in  money,  upon  securities  payable  at  some  future  date,  and  realised 
at  once  upon  the  payment  of  discount  The  demand  for  such 
adrancea  became  so  great  that  they  could  not  be  obtained  even  at  a 
very  high  rateof  discount  The  pressure  had  begun  ia  April,  but  had 
apparently  passed  away.  It  set  in  again  with  extreme  severity  in  the 
autumn.  Unable  to  obtain  money  either  from  their  own  resources  or 
by  means  of  advances,  house  after  house,  many  of  them  of  high 
standing,  stopped  payment.  The  Bank  of  England,  which  in  aome 
degree  regulated  the  money  market,  continually  raised  ita  rate  of 
discount  to  6,  7,  and  8  per  cent,  at  the  same  time  shortening  the 
period  for  which  it  waa  willing  to  lend  its  money.  A  crisis  seemed 
approaching.  In  spite  of  the  high  rate  money  was  not  forthcoming, 
the  fiiilures  continued,  the  funds  fell  as  low  as  7S,  and  so  difficult 
was  it  to  obtain  money  that  the  Bank  of  England  waa  practically  the 
only  establishment  from  which  advances  could  be  j^t  The  Bank 
Restriction  Act  of  1844  had  aet  a  limit  to  the  amount  of  notes  which 
the  Bank  could  issue,  and  consequently  limited  its  power  of  making 
advances.  It  appeared  that  that  limit  would  soon  be  reached,  that  all 
the  means  of  obtaining  additional  money  would  have  been  exhausted, 
and  that  universal  bankmptcy  would  follow.  The  condition  of  the 
country  waa  so  serious  tliat  the  Government  thought  it  right  to  inter- 
fere, and  wrote  to  the  bank  directors  advising  them  to  c 
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advance,  ermi  though  in  so  doing  thej  passed  the  legal  limits.  The 
miniBtera  anggested,  as  a  meaoa  of  keeping  the  adrancea  within  reason- 
able honnds,  the  nuuntenoace  of  a  Tei;  high  rate  of  discoont,  but 
promised  that  if  it  should  be  neceBsarj  to  inMnge  the  restrictions  of 
1844  they  would  introduce  into  Parliameut  a  Bill  to  in- 
n-uUbUAid  demnifj  the  directors  from  this  breach  of  the  law.  Upon 
***■  ""■  this  suggestion  the  bank  acted.    The  knowledge  that 

f  urtbet  accommodation  was  within  reach  checked  the  panic.  The  high 
rate  of  discount,  and  the  great  demand,  had  the  natural  effect  of  attract- 
ing money  from  abroad  j  and  by  degrees,  without  any  infringement  of 
the  law,  credit  was  re-established  and  the  pressure  lightened.  But 
it  remained  evident  that  this  bad  only  been  effected  by  an  anthorita- 
^tiTe  relatationof  the  restriction  of  the  Bank  Act,  and  it  became  a  very 
natural  question  whether  a  restriction  which  could  not  be  enforced 
in  time  of  difficulty  was  worth  maintaining.  It  was  consequently 
subjected  to  severe  criticisms  ;  hut  Sir  Robert  Peel  vindicated  the 
measure  of  which  he  had  been  the  author,  showed  that  the  unexpected 
scarcity  of  food,  the  wild  spirit  of  speculation,  and  the  failure  of  the 
cotton  crop  were  the  chief  causes  of  the  present  distress,  and  declared 
it  to  be  his  belief  (a  belief  which  was  generally  accepted  as  correct) 
that  any  tampering  with  the  existing  law  would  ^ord  but  temporaiy 
assistance  with  the  risk  of  greater  subsequent  danger.  He  also 
pointed  out  that  although  many  important  failures  had  undonbtedly 
taken  place,  there  had  been  as  a  fact  no  run  on  the  bank  for  gold, 
and  that  the  country  had  been  consequently  saved  from  the  terrible 
disorders  of  1838  and  1839. 

Although  the  Government  had  been  allowed  to  raise  a  loan  of 
_^^j^  X8,O0O,0O0  to  meet  the  requirementa  of  the  Irish  lamine, 

buiHHati  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  did  not  desire  to  con- 
DtoaTiniBiat.  jj^yg  (|jjg  yg^y  qnestionahle  method  of  supplying  the 
revenue,  and  the  financial  dif&culties  to  be  overcome  were  by  no 
means  slight.  The  threatening  aspect  of  political  a^irs  on  the  Con- 
tinent had  raised  into  prominence  the  condition  of  the  national 
defences,  and  the  opinion  that  they  were  wholly  inadequate  hod  been 
strongly  expressed.  The  receipta  of  the  year  had  fitUen  below  the 
estimate  under  nearly  every  head.  The  only  important  increase  was 
tliat  derived  from  the  sugar  duties  since  they  had  been  lowered  ;  and 
this  was  the  only  practical  proof  of  the  advantages  of  Free-trade, 
Various  causes  bad  kept  up  the  price  of  food.  The  commercial  theory 
of  1846  bad  therefore  to  be  upheld  against  a  Protectionist  party  not 
yet  sUenoed  by  the  overwhelming  logic  of  ^ts  ;  while  the  Badicol 
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free-traders  regarded  with  iDdigDatJon  all  idea  of  iDcreased  amm- 

Tbe  qnestioD  of  the  commercial  policy  to  be  puraaed  arose  eai'lj 
in  the  Session,  upon  a  motion  of  Lord  Geo^e  Bentinck  j,„.,„^, 
t()r  a  Committea  to  consider  the  condition  of  the  West  m^inudw* 
India  plautets.  Their  depression  could  not  be  denied. 
Hoifever,  although  their  clfums  were  enforced  not  only  by  the 
usual  arguments  in  favour  of  protection,  but  by  others  peculiar  to 
their  case— such  as  want  of  labour,  the  duty  of  supporting  free  labour 
in  opposition  to  slavery,  and  the  special  teaponsibility  England  had 
incurred  by  the  abolition  of  the  Hlave-trade^GJoTemment  succeeded 
in  maintaining  its  free-trade  attitnde.  The  planters  had  to  content 
themselves  with  a  small  loon  for  the  purpoae  of  encouraging  im- 
migration of  free  labour,  and  with  a  redaction  of  the  duty  paid  by 
sugar  from  the  colonies.  Ent  upon  the  production  of  the  Budget 
the  financial  weakness  of  the  Government  bec&me  evident  Afraid, 
in  the  present  disturbed  state  of  Europe,  to  adopt  the  plan  of  the 
advancal  free-traders  uid  diminish  the  warlike  expenditure  of  the 
conntry,  and  rightly  disinclined  to  increase  the  national  debt,  addi- 
tional taxation  appeared  the  only  means  of  encountering  the  formid- 
able deficit.  Lord  John  Bussetl  therefore  proposed  to  renew  th« 
income-tax  at  the  increased  rate  of  one  shilling  in  the  pound  for  five 
years.  His  proposition  encountered  the  most  vehement  opposition. 
While  one  party  cried  out  against  the  wicked  expenditure  on  the 
army  and  navy,  another  revived  all  the  arguments  previously  nrged 
against  direct  taxation  \  a  third,  while  accepting  it  in  principle, 
pointed  out  the  injustice  of  taxing  realised  property  and  professional 
incomes  equally,  and  clamoured  for  an  income-tax  graduated  in  some 
way  to  meet  this  difficulty.  The  Government  yielded  to  ,^  bu|_( 
tlie  storm.  It  allowed  the  army  and  navy  estimates  to  withdtwn. 
be  examined  by  a  committee  charged  with  the  duty  of  ''"^ 
reducing  them  if  possible.  It  gare  up  the  idea  of  increasing  the  in- 
come-tax, though  maintaining  it  at  its  present  rate,  and  in  its  present 
forro.  And  at  last,  late  in  August,  when,  after  dl  this  patching  and 
correction  was  over,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  made  his 
definite  statement,  he  found  himself  obliged  to  demand  a  renewed 
loan  of  ^000,000,  which,  not  without  considerable  objection,  was 
ultimately  allowed. 

Few  things  lower  the  credit  of  a  Government  more  than  a  rejected 
budget,  and  a  strong  feeling  began  to  gain  ground  of  the  inefficiency 
of  ^e  present  Ministen  to  grapple  with  financial  difficulty.    Yet  on 
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the  whole  GovemmeDt  had  passed  ttiroogh  a  time  of  moat  ouuaual 
bDxiety  with  very  fair  success.  And  it  was  not  without  trnth  that 
the  Prime  Minister  urged,  in  reply  to  the  eharp  attack  of  Sifiaeli 
_j^^yj^  with  which  the  Bession  closed,  that  "  that  gentlenuin  had 

Mrocibttita  repiBrked  that  there  had  been  sedition  in  ^Dgland,  re- 
'*""""'■  bellion  id  Ireland,  Mid  revolution  in  Europe  ;  but  that 
when  sedition  had  been  checked  in  England,  rebellion  suppressed  in 
Ireland,  and  foreign  revolution  preveat«d  from  shaking  our  institu- 
tions at  home,  the  administration  of  the  empire  could  scarcely  have 
been  very  defectiTe."  The  Prime  Minister's  boast  was  justified  by 
the  outbreaks  of  revolutionary  energy  which  had  shaken  nearly  every 
throne  in  Europe,  while  in  England  they  had  been  easily  suppressed 
by  the  mere  exhibition  of  the  power  and  determination  of  the  orderly 

The  sup|n«SBion  of  the  Chartist  outbreaks  in  1843  had  by  no  means 
put  an  end  to  their  a^tation.  But  the  unity  of  the  party 
■ki  oMrtM  had  been  much  disturbed.  The  more  violent  Chartists 
iiioTtB»L  ji^  broken  from  the  Radical  reformers,  and  had  them- 
selves divided  into  two  sections  ;  for  their  nominal  leader,  Feargus 
O'Connor,  was  at  bitter  enmity  with  more  thoroughgoing  and  earnest 
leaders  such  as  O'Brien  and  Cooper.  O'Connor  bad  not  proved  a 
very  efBcient  guide.  He  had  entered  into  a  land  scheme  of  a  some- 
what doubtful  character,  which  consisted  in  purchasing  an  estate, 
raising  money  on  it,  with  this  money  purchasing  another,  and  so  on, 
until  eight  estates  had  been  purchased,  upon  each  ofwhich  he  proposed 
to  put  fifty  shareholders,  and  hoped  at  the  end  of  some  years,  through 
the  improvements  carried  out,  to  produce  a  la^  balance  for  tbe 
advantage  of  the  association.  For  a  popular  leader  to  engage  in 
monetary  speculation  is  always  dangerous,  and  O'Connor  suffered 
the  usual  fate  in  charges  brought  against  him  of  dishonesty.  He  had 
also  injudiciously  taken  up  a  position  of  active  hostility  to  the  free- 
traders, and  while  thus  appearing  as  the  champion  of  a  falling  cause 
had  alienated  many  of  his  supporters.  Yet  the  Parliament  elected  in 
1846  contained  several  representatives  of  the  Chartisls'  principles, 
and  O'Connor  himself  had  been  returned  for  Nottingham  by  a  large 
majority  over  Hobhouse,  a  member  of  the  new  Ministry.  The  re- 
volution in  France  gave  a  sudden  and  enormous  impulse  to  the  agita- 
tion. The  country  was  filled  with  meetings  at  which  violent  speeches 
were  nttered  and  hints,  not  obscure,  dropped  of  the  forcible  establish- 
ment of  a  republic  in  England.  A  new  Convention  was  summoned 
for  the  SCh  of  April,  a  vast  petition  was  prepared,  and  h  meeting, 
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at  which  it  was  believed  that  half  a  million  of  people  would  have 
been  present,  was  Bummoned  to  meet  on  Eeunington  f_„»aoii. 
Common  on  the  10th  of  April  for  the  purpose  of  lor  un  loth  of 
coiTTing  the  petition  to  the  House  in  procession.  The 
alarm  felt  in  London  was  very  great  It  was  tiiought  necessary  to 
swear  in  special  constables,  and  the  wealthier  classes  came  forward  in 
vast  numbers  to  be  enrolled.  There  are  said  to  have  been  no  less 
than  170,000  special  coDstiibles.  The  militai;  arrangements  were 
intrusted  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  ;  the  public  offices  were  guarded 
and  fortified  \  public  vehicles  were  forbidden  to  pass  the  streets  lest 
they  should  be  employed  for  barricades ;  and  measures  were  taken  to 
prevent  the  procession  from  crossing  die  bridges,  if,  in  spite  of  its 
declared  illegality,  the  Chartists  should  peisist  in  their  intention. 
Such  a  display  of  determination  seemed  almost  ridiculous  when  com- 
pared with  what  actually  occurred.  But  it  was  in  fact  the  cause  of 
tiie  harmless  nature  of  the  meeting.  Instead  of  half  a  million  about 
30,000  men  assembled  on  Kennington  Common,  Feargus  O'Connor 
was  there ;  Mr.  Maine,  the  Commissioner  of  Police,  called  him  aside, 
told  him  he  might  hold  his  meeting,  but  that  the  procession  would  be 
stopped,  and  that  he  would  be  held  personalty  responsible  for  any  dis' 
order  that  might  occur.  His  heart  had  already  begun  to  fail  him,  and 
he  expressed  his  gratitude  for  the  civility  of  the  police,  went  back  to 
his  meeting,  and  used  all  his  influence  to  put  an  end  to  the  proces- 
sion. His  prudent  advice  was  followed,  and  no  disturbance  of  any 
importance  took  place. 

The  firm  attitude  taken  up  by  the  middle -classes  and  the  Gorem- 
meot,  and  its  complete  success,  could  not  but  be  regarded,  m,.— 1— 
in  the  midst  of  revolutionary  fuiy  in  Europe,  as  a  remark-  ptuun. 
able  proof  of  the  stability  of  the  English  society  and  its  *'**'  ^*" 
institutions.  The  air  of  ridicule  thrown  over  the  Chartist  movement 
by  the  abortive  close  of  a  demonstration  which  had  been  heralded 
with  so  much  violent  talk  was  increased  by  the  disclosures  att^iding 
the  presentation  of  the  petition.  Upwards  of  5,000,000  signatures 
were  declared  to  be  appended  to  the  document ;  and  its  supporters 
doubtless  hoped  that  it  would  make  a  great  impression  by  its  mere 
bulk.  But  Parliament  referred  it  to  the  Committee  on  Petitions.  A 
number  of  law  stationers  were  employed  to  count  and  examine  the 
Mgnatures.  The  number  proved  to  be  less  than  2,000,000,  and  of 
those  very  many  were  obviously  false.  Whole  sheets  were  in  one 
handwriting ;  eight  per  cent,  were  the  signatures  of  women ;  and  the 
Queen,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  Prime  Minister,  and  Punch  made  their 
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appearance  among  the  signatories.  This  failure  praved  a  deathblow  tc 
Chartlam.  O'Connor  had  in  fact  lost  his  influence,  and  was  already 
living  ligQB  of  a  weakened  mind.  At  the  same  time  teyiving  pro- 
sperity, the  action  of  the  new  Poor  Law  and  ofthe  Com  Law  reforms, 
began  to  alleviate  the  physical  want  which  had  after  all  been  the 
main  supporter  of  the  movement.     The  Charter  as  a  whole  ceased  to 

be  a  standard  round  which  reTolutionary  forces  might 
ohutiii  gather,  yet  every  point  in  it  adopted  hy  serious  politicians 

nnnunt.  ^^^  urged  in  a  constitntional  manner  has  played  ifa  part 

in  subsequent  political  history.    Of  its  five  points,  two  have  been 
accepted,  two  have  been  closely  approached,  while  of  the  fifth,  pay- 
^^^        meat  of  members,  the  last  has  not  yet  been  heard. 

' — '       '  Though  it  is  ridiculous  to  trace  great  movements  affecting  the  social 

politics  of  nearly  every  State  in  Europe  to  the  political 

action  of  governments  or  of  kings,  it  is  true  that  the  con- 
iMs.  duct  of  rulers,  by  giving  occasion  for  great  forces  to 

exhibit  themselves,  plays  an  important  part  in  at  all  events  regulating 
the  time  of  such  movements.  The  questionable  policy  of  Louis 
Philippe  with  regard  to  the  Spanish  marriages  no  doubt  accelerated 
the  great  movement  of  1848.  The  friendship  with  England  on  which 
his  positiui  had  chiefly  rested  was  entirely  destroyed.  The  position, 
of  France  and  England  as  the  joint  supporters  of  Liberal  and  Consti- 
tutional ideas  on  the  Continent  was  no  longer  tenable,  and  while  in 
the  national  movements  which  were  going  on  in  Spain,  Portugal, 
Switwrland,  and  Italy,  England,  under  the  guidance  of  Lord 
Palmerston,  pursued  perhaps  even  with  undue  vigour  a  course 
implying  sympathy  with  the  Liberal  party,  France- was  driven  more 

and  more  into  Conservative  lines.  It  would  appear  that 
uaA-nxAtt  In  Louis  Philippe  had  drawn  so  close  to  the  despotic  Govem- 
'""*■  ments  of  Europe  that  he  had  actually  entered  into  an 

arrangement  for  mutual  support,  from  which  England  was  excluded. 
In  France  itself  the  same  Conservative  tendencies  on  the  part  of 
the  King  were  visible.  A  fierce  opposition  came  into  existence, 
clamouring  for  a  reform  and  enlargement  of  the  constituencies.  The 
measures  taken  by  the  Government  against  this  movement,  and  its 
final  step  in  forbidding  reform  banquets  in  Paris,  were  the  proxi- 
mate cause  of  the  outbreak  of  February  1848  and  of  the  deposition  of 
the  King.  Unsupported  by  any  great  Power,  isolated  in  Europe, 
Louis  Philippe  was  left  to  deal  with  the  French  people  whose  con- 
fidence he  had  lost,  and  towards  whom,  himself  the  creation  of  a 
popular  toTolation,  he  had  assumed  a  wholly  fiilse  position.     The 
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breach,  with  England  bad  not  indeed  been  complete.  On  the  contrary 
the  French  and  Engiish  had  acted  together  in  the  affairs  of  Portiigftl. 
They  had  there  intervened  between  Donna  Maria  and  y„„j 
therebellious  Junta,  and  callinginto  action  the  Quadruple  iiit«ri™iioD  u 
Alliance,  originally  entered  into  against  the  Carlists  and  zyia. 
Don  Miguel,  they  Had  mediated  in  force,  reduced  the  "*'■ 
Junta  to  obedience,  and  compelled  the  Queen  to  accept  a  Liberal 
Ministry.  But  all  sympatliy  between  the  two  countries  was  gone,  and 
this  intervention  was  somewhat  perversely  construed  by  the  advanced 
French  Liberals  as  having  been  undertaken  merely  in  the  interests  of 
the  oppressive  Government  of  the  Portuguese  Crown.  Events  in  Spain 
etilt  further  strengthened  this  impression.  The  unhappy  marriage 
had  brought  with  it  its  inevitable  results — grave  scandals  at  once 
appeared  at  Court.  The  Queen  and  the  King  had  quarrelied  and 
separated.  Serauo  had  become  the  acknowledged  favourite  of  the 
Queen  ;  and  a  way  had  been  opened  by  the  weakness  and  dis- 
orders of  tie  Court  and  Government  for  the  return  of  Narvaei  with 
Queen  Christina,  and  the  re-establiahment  of  the  more  arbitrary  sec- 
tion of  the  Moderados. 

But  although  the  French  Oovemment  had  thus  lost  credit  with 
the  Liberal  party  in  France,  and  although  the  strength  of  this  party 
was  constantly  increasing,  the  Government  was  still  strong  in  the 
Assembly,  and  there  was  no  thought  of  immediate  danger.  Some  of 
the  more  far-seeing  statesmen  of  the  time  had  indeed  pointed  out  the 
growth  of  socialistic  ideas  which  might  easily  herald  a  revolution,  but 
the  comparntive  moderation  of  the  Opposition  leaders,  and  the  readi- 
ness with  which  they  yielded  to  the  formal  prohibition  of  a  great 
reform  banquet  which  had  been  appointed  in  Paris,  gave  no  indica- 
tion of  the  approaching  outbreak.  It  came  .iboutin  fact 
almost  by  accident,  and  its  completion  was  chieily  due  to  loiu  rwupp*. 
Louis  Philippe  himself.  The  interrupted  banquet  had  '**'  *^  "**■ 
dissolved  itself  into  a  great  procession.  Warned  by  the  authorities, 
the  popular  leaders  again  expressed  their  willingness  to  give  up  this 
demonstration.  But  crowds  collected  and  slight  disorders  occurred. 
It  was  thought  necessary  to  call  out  the  national  guard  and  the  troops. 
But  the  national  gnard  declared  in  favour  of  reform,  and  interposed 
an  efiectual  barrier  between  the  troops  and  the  people.  It  was  a 
virtual  triumph  of  the  mob.  Lonis  Philippe  at  once  yielded,  dis- 
missed Guizot,  and  intrusted  Mol^  with  the  formation  of  a  govern- 
ment. Some  critical  hours  were  wasted  in  a  futile  attempt  to  form 
an  adnunistration,  and  in  the  middio  of  the  n^ht  the  King  went  a 
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■tap  further  and  placed  the  Miniatry  in  the  bands  of  Thiera  and 
Odillon  Barrot.  Marabai  Bugeand  had  ebeady  been  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  troops,  and  it  seemed  probable  that  were  he  allowed 
to  act  the  riot  would  be  qnelled.  But  Thiers  and  Odillon  Barrot,  sup- 
posing that  the  movemuit  was  entirelf  political,  and  ignoring  the 
strength  of  the  social  feeling  involved,  believed  that  the;  should  be 
able  by  their  presence  to  bring  the  people  to  order.  They  therefore 
sent  an  order  to  Bugeaud  to  postpone  the  action  of  the  military. 
The  mistake  was  a  fatal  one.  Thiers  and  his  collet^pje  were  ill 
received  by  the  mob,  rendered  furious  by  an  affray  which  had  taken 
place  before  the  Hotel  of  Foreign  Afbirs.  The  bodies  of  the  victims 
had  been  carried  in  a  torch-light  procession  through  the  streets,  and 
the  excitement  had  become  ungovernable.  In  the  morning  the  crowd 
pushed  on  towards  the  Tnilleries.  Urged  to  resign  by  many 
influential  men  who  regarded  disaster  as  inevitable,  the  King 
yielded.  He  appears  to  have  had  an  invincible  disinclination  to  the 
use  of  force.  The  representative  of  the  popular  will,  he  seems  to  have 
regarded  it  as  his  duty  to  withdraw  from  the  throne  when  that  will 
had  declared  ugainst  him.  His  penonal  courage  cannot  be  questioned. 
He  fled  in  disguise,  and  his  sons  also  withdrew,  leaving  the  kingdom 
to  his  grandson  the  Comte  de  Paris,  with  his  mother  the  Duchess  of 
Orleans  as  Regent.  She  betook  herself  with  her  sons  to  the  National 
Assembly,  but  it  was  too  late.  While  the  members  were  still  debat- 
ing whether  to  accept  the  Regency  or  to  appoint  a  provisional  govern- 
ment, the  mob  broke  into  the  chamber  and  settled  the  matt«r.  The 
Duchess  of  Orleans  withdrew,  and  the  Provisional  Government,  of 
which  I«martine  was  the  moving  spirit,  became  the  accepted  nders 
of  the  Bepublic  of  Fiance. 

The  rapidity  with  which  this  almost  bloodless  revolution  had  been 
iti  aiKt  la  >iccomplished,  and  the  temperance  and  wisdom  displayed 
■irop^  amid  the  first  difficulties  of  the  Bepubtio  by  Lamartine 

and  his  colleagues,  excited  the  wonder  of  Burope,  and  at  once  set  fire 
to  all  the  slumbering  embers  of  revolutionary  and  ultra-liberal  senti- 
ment throughout  the  Continent  The  feeling  in  favour  of  Liberal 
reform  had  already  made  itself  obvious  in  many  directions.  It  had 
assumed  aeveral  forma.  In  Swil^eriand  the  disturbances  took  the 
shape  of  a  religious  war  gainst  the  further  spread  of  the  power  of 
the  Jesuits.  In  the  Italian  Peninsula  hostility  to  the  Austrian 
power  and  a  desire  for  "  a  United  Italy  "  was  the  ostensible  shape  it 
assumed.  In  Austria  the  various  nations  constituting  the  composite 
Empire  were  looking  for  autonomy.    In  Germany,  constitutional  rule, 
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together  with  the  restoration  in  some  form  or  other  of  a  united 
Empire,  were  the  chief  points  in  the  Liberal  programme.  Under  all 
these  Torious  forms  there  lay  a.  strong  though  somewhat  hidden  force 
of  Republican  Bentiment,  and  an  uneasy  feeling  in  favour  of  social 
changes,  iihich  threatened  to  break  down  the  thin  partition  which 
divides  reform  from  terolution.  The  Kforming  spirit  had  already 
made  considerable  advances.  Sicily  was  in  insurrection.  The  Pope, 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  and  the  King  of  Sardinia  had  granted 
Liberal  constitutions,  and  had  joined  in  the  national  protest  against 
the  Austrian  occupation  of  Ferrara.  Already  in  Prussia  the  King 
had  shown  signs  of  yielding  to  the  popular  sentiment. 

With  all  these  movements  Enghud  had  sympathised,  and  Falmer- 
ston's  support  of  the  partisans  of  reform  in  the  different 
countries  of  Europe  had  been  sometimes  carried  even  impiihT  via 
beyond  the  limits  of  prudence.  But  the  general  revolu-  ''"*''«»«™- 
tionary  outbreak  which  followed  the  events  of  February  changed  the 
aspect  of  afiairs,  and  rendered  the  policy  of  England  in  the  last 
degree  difficult.  For  a  while  it  appeared  as  if  the  established  system 
throughout  Europe  would  give  way  before  the  storm.  A  successful 
insurrection  in  Milan  against  the  Austrians  was  followed  by  the 
invasion  of  Lombsrdy  by  the  Sardinian  king,  in  which  Tuscany  and 
the  Pope  were  compelled  to  join.  An  uproar  in  Vienna  drove 
Mettemich  into  exile.  Kossuth,  at  the  head  of  the  Hungarian 
Liberals,  rose  in  arms.  Many  of  the  small  states  in  Germany  were 
compelled  to  follow  the  example  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden,  and  to 
yield  to  the  pressure  of  the  mob.  The  King  of  Bavaria  t^^^  ^ 
thought  it  wise  to  abdicate  in  favour  of  his  son.  In  '•"i""™- 
Berlin,  though  the  troops  had  no  difBculty  in  quelling  the  riots,  the 
King  in  his  weakness  checked  them  in  the  moment  of  victory,  and 
conceded  all  the  demands  of  the  extreme  reformers.  In  Frankfort, 
the  supporters  of  German  unity  established  a  national  Assembly, 
appointed  Archduke  John  of  Austria  to  the  office  of  Head  of 
the  Empire,  and  plunged  Germany  into  a  war  with  Denmark  by 
claiming  as  German  territory  the  Duchy  of  Sleswig. 

Still  it  seemed  not  impossible  that  the  changes  taking  place  might 
prove  to  be  acceptable  to  England.  Although  they  bad  been  attended 
with  a  good  deal  of  violence  and  some  bloodshed,  as  in  France  so 
elsewhere,  the  early  part  of  the  movement  appeared  to  be  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  establishment  of  orderly  constitutional  rule.  The  removal 
of  Mettemich,  and  the  abdication  of  various  monarchs,  did  not  neces- 
sarily imply  more  than  the  cessation  of  aibitrary  principles  of  govern- 
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ment.  Kot  did  it  seem  impossible  that  in  Italy  some  compromiBe 
might  be  sjiived  at  bj  which  Austria  might  be  induced  to  give  up 
possessions  which  were  merely  a  source  of  weakness  to  her,  and  a 
nortbem  constitutional  kingdom  established  under  the  Sardinian 
King.  But  though  England,  already  free  and  coustitutiooal  in  its 
government,  had  passed  successhiUy  through  its  difficulties,  though 
the  insurrection  in  Ireland  had  ended  in  the  contemptible  outbreak 
g^^^y  of  Smith  O'Brien,  and  the  Chartist  meeting  had  only  led 

FMKtiia  to  an  exhibition  of  the  strength  of  the  governing  classes, 

Stt?™!!™''  it  was  not  so  in  other  parts  of  Europe.  The  hope  of  the 
iM>.  establishment  of  governments,  at  once  free  and  orderly, 

proved  eTanescent.  The  masses,  by  whose  assistance  the  changes  had 
been  secured,  looked  for  something  more  than  a  transfer  of  political 
power  or  a  mere  alteration  in  the  form  of  government  i  and  the  newly 
created  Governments  proved  unable  to  resist  them.  In  nearly  every 
coontry,  before  the  end  of  the  year,  it  had  been  found  necessary  to 
have  recourse  to  material  force  for  the  preservation  of  order,  and  a 
reaction  had  set  in.  In  France,  a  terrible  outbreak  in  the  first  days 
of  June  had  been  suppressed  with  stern  vigour  by  General  Cavaignac, 
who  had  been  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Government.  In  Berlin,  a 
succession  of  weak  Ministries  had  allowed  of  constantly  increasing 
demands  on  the  part  of  the  Democrats,  till  at  length  the  Assembly, 
invaded  by  the  mob,  hud  voted  the  abolition  of  the  nobility  ;  and  the 
King,  roused  to  action,  had  placed  Count  Brandenberg,  aConservative, 
.  at  the  head  of  affairs,  had  poured  troops  into  Berlin,  and  finally  (on 
Dec.  5th),  having  dissolved  the  Chambers,  had  promulgated,  on  his 
own  authority,  a  more  or  less  Liberal  constitution.  The  attempt  at 
a  le -establishment  of  German  nnity  had  proved  a  complete  failure. 
Popular  riots  in  Frankfort  had  shown  the  powerlessness  of  the 
Assembly  there.  Its  rejection  of  Prussia,  the  sole  Power  of  sufficient 
strength  to  afford  it  aasistanoe,  had  left  it  destitute  of  material 
resources.  The  revived  hopes  of  the  Princes  strengthened  them  in 
their  determination  to  resist  the  self-effacement  necessary  tor  national 
union,  and  for  the  present  the  question  was  shelved.  In  Vienna  the 
revolution  had  been  suppressed  by  force  of  arms.  The  Emperor  had 
thought  it  wise  to  withdraw  in  favour  of  his  nephew,  and  Schwartzen- 
berg  being  called  to  the  Ministry,  set  to  work  to  reconstitute  the  tottei^ 
ing  Austrian  Empire.  Thus  at  the  close  of  the  year  Europe,  thoiighin 
some  cases  with  revised  and  more  liberal  governments,  still  remained 
in  the  hands  of  its  former  possessors,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  Prance,  of 
rulers  with  whom  the  ordinaiy  coutw  of  diplomacy  might  be  renewed. 
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Lord  Palme rston's  management  of  the  Foreign  Office  under  the 
eTctraordinar;  difficulties  of  the  time  was  a  subject  of 
much  controveray.  There  was  an  apparent  readinega  to  diidm 
meddle  in  the  atiairB  of  other  countries,  and  to  give  *"»'«-"™'- 
nncalled  for  and  sometimes  dictatorial  advice  to  foreign  governments 
which  was  very  distasteful  to  the  Opposition,  and  even  to  some  of 
the  Liberal  party.  And  Lard  Palnierston  was  in  the  habit  of  acting 
so  independently,  and  without  regard  lo  the  advice  of  hia  oolle^fuea, 
that  the  harmony  of  the  Cabinet  seemed  at  times  threatened.  But 
bis  policy  is  intelligible,  ^ind  proved  on  the  whole  BuccessfnI.  He  was 
an  ardent  admirer  of  constitutional  government.  He  foresaw  the 
difficulties  in  store  for  the  arbitrary  rulers  of  Europe,  and  dreaded 
the  revolutionary  changes  which  appeared  to  him  liicely  to  follow  if  the 
popular  feeling  was  not  in  some  way  assumed.  He  was  therefore 
comtantly  recommending  his  agents  abroad  to  advise  the  Oourta  to 
which  they  were  accredited  to  meet  the  coming  dangers  by  voluntary 
ooncesaioD.  Of  necessity  England  thus  appeared  to  be  sympathising 
with  the  aspirations  of  the  Liberals.  How  little  our  Foreign  Minister 
was  inclined  to  side  with  anarchy  was  not  known  ;  and  almost 
inevitably,  while  at  home  he  was  blamed  for  recklessly  intermeddling 
in  revolutionary  projects,  abroad  he  laid  himself  open  on  the  one  side 
to  the  charge  of  officious  interference  with  the  Courts,  on  the  other 
of  raising  hopes  among  the  people  he  had  no  intention  to  fiilfil. 

Of  the  governments  threatened  by  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution 
in  France  none  seemed  in  a  more  dangerous  position  than  vwimmttx  u 
thatofSpain,  nor  was  there  any  country  where  diplomatic  ''*'* 
agents  mingled  so  freely  in  the  arrangements  of  party.  The  return 
of  Narvaez,  resting  avowedly  on  French  support,  had  placed  power 
in  the  hands  of  the  more  absolute  party.  The  faU  of  the  Orleans 
dynasty  afibided  an  opportunity  which  the  Progressistas  were  not 
Lkely  to  neglect.  Accordingly  a  despatch  was  sent  from  the  English 
Foreign  Office  recommending  the  adoption  of  Liberal  measures,  and 
Bulwer  sought,  as  the  best  means  of  securing  order,  the  admission 
of  some  of  the  Progressista  leaders  to  a.  share  la  office.  It  was  not 
yet  clear  to  the  Spanish  Minister  that  Engknd  would  itself  escape 
the  dangers  of  a  revolution.  Narvaes  was  a  man  of  unscrupulous 
character  ;  the  despatch  was  treated  as  an  insult  and  sent  back 
to  Eulwer,  who,  himself  charged  ridiculously  enough  with  joining 
in  revolutionary  plots,  wsa  abruptly  dismissed  (May  1848),  while 
Narvaez,  forcibly  suppressing  idl  opposition,  established  a  government 
of  the  most  arbitrary  description.     Eulwer  succeeded  in  entirely 
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TindtcatinghiioBelf  at  home,  and  there  was  no  reaoorce  left  but  to  put 
an  end  to  diplomatic  relations  with  Spain.  The  Spanish  ambassador 
was  dismissed  from  London,  and  for  several  yearB  the  CDuntiiea 
remained  totall;  estranged. 

In  Switzerland  a  Conserratire  and  reactionaiy  partj,  instigated 
(nuBiaiia  largely  by  the  Botnan  Catholic  priests  and  Jeauits,  had 
•wuHTiud.  ij^gn  yery  busy  ever  dinco  the  year  1830.  In  1844  the 
CautoQ  of  Lucerne  had  introduced  the  Jesuits.  The  Federal  Diet 
bad  passed  decrees  against  their  introduction,  and  the  seven  Roman 
Catholic  cantons  had  found  it  necessary  to  form  a  confederacy 
among  themselves  known  as  the  "  Sonderhund,"  This  attempt  at 
secession  had,  in  1846,  produced  a  civil  war.  The  French  Government, 
at  that  time  nnder  Guizot,  bad  tried  to  combine  the  great  Powers  in  a 
conference  to  modify  the  Federal  compact,  and  to  employ  the  arbitra- 
tion of  the  Pope,  Should  the  propositions  of  the  Powers  be  rejected 
it  was  intended  to  violate  the  neutrality  of  Switzerland,  and  to  com- 
pel it  by  force  to  accept  (he  views  of  the  great  Powers.  Lord 
Palmeratou  refused  to  accede  to  the  proposal.  He  held  that  in  spite 
of  the  apparent  breuk-up  of  the  Federal  constitution,  the  independence 
of  Switzerland  must  still  be  maintained.  While  the  French  and 
Austrians,  with  the  intention  of  destroying  the  Federation,  supported 
the  Koman  Catholic  Sonderbund,  Lord  Palmerston  used  the  influence 
of  England  in  favour  of  maintaining  nnity  under  the  Federal  Diet, 
and  recommended  that  the  Powers  should  confine  themselves  to 
using  all  their  influence  to  obtain  from  the  Pope  the  recall  of  the 
Jesuits,  and  to  inducing  the  Sonderbund  cantons  to  declare  themselves 
ready  to  abide  by  any  decision  which  the  Pope  might  make.  He 
succeeded  in  persuading  France  to  accept  his  propofitiona  for  a  joint 
mediation.  Meanwhile,  the  delay  which  he  had  occasioned  by  his 
opposition  to  the  more  violent  proposals  of  the  other  Powers,  enabled 
the  Swiss  to  settle  their  own  aiFairs,  and  the  capture  of  Friburg  by 
the  Federal  troops  put  an  end  to  the  civil  war,  and  removed  the 
necessity  foe  interference. 

But  it  was  to  Italy  that  the  chief  effottB  of  Lord  Palmerston  were 
~iMj|  directed.  Throughout  the  year  1847  the  political  fer- 
■uuKfiiiii  ment  had  there  been  increasing,  and  in  November  Lord 
"**■  Minto  had  been  deapatched  with  directions  to  visit  moat 

of  the  capitals  and  to  eiplaintbe  views  of  the  English  Foreign  Office. 
The  instructions  given  him  clearly  express  Palnierstoii's  views. 
"  Her  Majesty^  Government  are  deeply  impressed  with  the  conviction 
that  it  is  wise  for  sovereigns  and  their  governments  to  pursue  in  the 
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adminiatration  of  their  a&ira  a  STstem  of  progressive  improvement ; 
to  apply  remedies  to  such  evila  as,  upon  examination,  tliey  may  find 
to  exist,  and  to  remodel,  from  time  to  time,  the  ancient  iastitutions 
of  their  country,  bo  aa  to  render  them  more  suitable  to  the  gradual 
growth  of  intelligence  and  to  the  increasing  diffusion  of  political 
knowledge ;  and  Her  M^ijesty's  Government  consider  it  to  be  an 
undeniable  truth  that  if  an  independent  sovereign,  in  the  exercise  of 
his  deliberate  judgment,  shall  think  fit  to  make  within  his  dominions 
such  improvements  in  the  laws  and  institutions  of  his  country  as  he 
may  think  conducive  to  the  welfa,re  of  his  people,  no  other  govern- 
ment can  have  any  right  to  attempt  to  restrain  or  to  interfere  with 
such  an  employment  of  one  of  the  inherent  attributes  of  independent 
sovereignty."  The  English  envoy  was  well  received,  and  his  mission 
tended  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  King  of  Sardinia,  of  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany,  and  of  the  Pope.  With  Pio  Kono  stociattuwiUi 
however  there  were  questions  at  issue  which  prevented  ***  '°^' 
any  close  relation.  For  the  Pope  had  refused  to  exert  his  authority 
to  restrain  tlie  political  action  of  the  priests  in  Ireland,  and 
had  issued  a  rescript  against  the  newly  established  Queen's  Colleges  ; 
while  on  the  other  hand  a  Bill  which  had  been  brought  in  for  the 
opening  of  direct  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Papal  See,  though 
carried  through  Parliament,  had  been  practically  rendered  nugatory 
by  an  amendment  to  the  effect  that  no  ecclesiastic  could  be  received 
as  the  Papal  Ambassador.  It  was  in  Naples  that  Lord  Minto's  work 
.  chiefly  lay.  In  January  1848  the  Sicilians  had  broken  into  insurrec- 
tion, demanding  the  constitution  of  1812,  and  claiming  the  interven- 
tion of  the  English  as  having  had  a  share  in  the  making  of  that 
constitution.  The  Keapolitan  King  had  also  asked  England  to 
mediate.  Lord  Minto  ultimately  arrived  at  propositions  on  which 
he  thought  an  arrangement  might  be  made,  but  he  did  not  reach 
Sicily  till  after  the  Revolution  in  Paris.  This  event  had  so  excited 
the  Sicilians  that  they  now  demanded  nothing  less  than  a  separation 
of  the  two  crowns  of  Sicily  and  Naples.  Mediation  was  impossible. 
The  question  had  to  be  settled  by  the  sword.  Messina  and  Palermo 
were  bombarded  by  the  Neapolitans,  and  though  the  intervention  of 
the  English  and  French  fieet  secured  a  brief  armistice,  no  arrangement 
could  be  arrived  at,  and  the  revolt  was  finally  suppressed  in  the  course 

of  the  following  year.  _^ 

The  difficulties  of  English  diplomacy  in  Italy  were  much  increased 
after  the  establishment  of  the  French  Republic.  The  dangers  which 
Palmerston  had  foreseen  in  January  had  become  real.    In  that  month, 
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JD  a  circularto  the  English  represeutatiresia  Ital;,he  bad  urged  them 
n*  alHt  si  t'O  point  out  to  the  Tnrions  courts  "  that  the  direction 
jV^JuMta  "'  *''*  pi'ogressof  reform  was  etill  in  their  own  btuidB, 
iwy,  but  tliat  resistance  trould  lead  to  irresistible  dem&ndB." 

The  Revolution  in  Milan  and  Venice,  and  the  appearance  of  Charles 
Albert  as  the  cliampian  of  Italian  liberty  at  the  same  time  that 
Metteinich  was  driven  from  office  in  Vienna,  seemed  to  threaten  the 
very  existence  of  the  Austrian  Power,  and  it  was  to  EngUnd — 
which,  with  the  exception  of  Russia,  was  the  only 
AuBufi  imporUuit  Government  remaining  unshaken — that  appli- 
"*"■  cation  for  assistance  was  made.    Lord  Palmerston  by 

no  means  desired  that  Austria  should  be  destroyed.  He  stiU 
had  a  belief  in  the  theory  of  the  balance  of  power,  and  thought 
the  piesence  of  Austria  necessary  in  the  centre  of  Europe.  It 
was  rather  in  the  belief  that  the  maintenance  of  an  unwilling 
subject  population  in  Italy  was  a  source  of  weakness,  and  that  the 
estabUsbuient  of  an  independent  Italian  kingdom  between  France 
and  Austria  would  tend  to  the  establishment  of  greater  stability, 
that  he  looked  with  fevourabla  eyes  upon  the  efforts  of  Charles  Albert. 
It  was  with  this  view  that  he  undertook,  at  the  request  of  the  Austrians 
themselves,  to  act  as  mediator.  The  first  success  of  the  Italians  had 
driven  EHdelaky  the  Austrian  general  behind  the  Mincio.  And 
Austria  was  ready  to  withdraw  from  Lorabardy  on  the  condition  that 
it  should  take  its  due  share  of  the  Imperial  debt  As  Venice  was 
already  in  Italian  bands,  and  as  the  establishment  of  a  northern 
kingdom  seemed  both  possible  and  desirable,  Palmerston  urged 
Austria  to  agree  to  a  total  surrender  of  the  north  of  Italy.  But  he 
was  aware  that  the  acceptuice  of  such  a  proposal  must  depend  upon 
the  course  of  the  war.  Events  proied  that  Italy  was  not  yet  ripe  for 
independence  or  unity.  Co-operation  between  the  States  appeared 
impossible.  The  Republicans  saw  with  dislike  successes  which 
appeared  to  lead  to  the  establishment  of  Monarchy.  Delay  brought 
renewed  strength  to  Radetsky,  and  before  the  middle  of  August  a 
succession  of  disastrous  defeats  had  driven  the  Sardinians  again 
beyond  the  frontier,  and  Milan  bad  returned  to  Austrian  hands.  The 
character  of  the  mediation  was  inevitably  changed,  but  the  English 
minister  believed  that  Austria  was  still  so  hard  pressed  that  Lombardy 
at  least  might  be  rescued.  The  French  Republicans  were  eager  to 
support  tLe  Italians,  and  were  only  kept  back  by  the  hope  of  a  aue- 
cessful  mediation,  and  Palmerston  was  able  by  pointing  this  out  to 
the  Austrians  to  induce  them  bo  for  to  yield  as  to  agree  to  a  con- 
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ferenoe  at  Broasels.  But  as  the  affairs  of  the  empire  became  re-estab- 
lished, aa  the  HuDgarians  were  checked,  and  the  younf;  Prince 
succeeded  to  tlie  late  imbecile  Emperor,  the  hopes  of  a  luuin  miiT 
fevourable  arraogement  grew  weaker.  The  Sardinians,  Sl'SSItS'" 
impatient  of  waiting,  earlj  in  1849  again  took  the  field,  ho™™. 
and  the  diaaatrous  battle  of  Novara  (March  24),  followed  by  the 
bombardment  and  capture  of  Teniae,  extinguished  for  a  while  all 
further  hope  of  Italian  independence. 

With  regard  to  Germany  England  could  really  do  nothing.  Her 
policy  was  confined  to  giving  such  encouragemeut  aa  vaa  possible  to 
the  efibrts  for  the  reconatitntion  of  the  empire.  England  thus  appears 
during  this  year  aa  the  mediating  Power  of  Europe — the  refuge  of 
dethroned  kinga  and  ministers,  the  consistent  champion  of  orderly 
aaA  constitutional  reform— a  position,  won  by  the  proved  stability  of 
our  institutions  and  the  compilative  ease  with  which  tJie  storm  which 
had  passed  over  Europe  had  been  weathered.  In  spite  however  of 
the  high  position  thus  taken  by  England,  the  year  1849  was  not 
without  its  grave  difficulties. 

The  slate  of  the  Continent,  and  the  part  which  the  English  Foreign 
Office  played  in  the  wideapread  disturbances  of  the  year,  afforded  a 
constant  ground  for  party  assault.  The  instmictiona  issued  by  Lord 
Paluierston  through  the  Foreign  Office  to  hia  agents  abroad  ahowed 
that  he  looked  to  timely  concessions  on  the  part  of  govemmeuta  to 
secure  European  tranquillity.  By  the  bigoted  admirers  of  what  was 
spoken  of  ss  "the  cause  of  order,"  his  despatches  were  treated  as 
incitements  to  revolution,  while  every  instance  of  ready  acceptance  of 
change  was  alleged  as  a  breach  of  tke  Treaties  on  which  the  European 
settlement  rested.  Lord  Aberdeen,  the  late  Foreign  PiiBnioii'i 
Minister,  supported  by  Lord  Brougham,  made  himself  ^^^"^*^ 
the  mouthpiece  of  these  charges  i^inat  Government.  lunki.uu. 
But  in  all  directions  the  defence  of  his  conduct  offered  by  Lord 
Palmerston  seemed  successful  When  charged  with  allowing  ordnance 
stores  to  be  supplied  to  the  Sicilian  insurgents,  having  explained  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  had  been  done,  and  that  it  consisted 
merely  of  an  arrangement  for  the  convenience  of  the  contractor,  he 
was  able  to  declare  that  his  advice,  as  tendered  by  Lord  Minto,  had 
been  directed  to  the  maintenance  of  the  crowns  of  the  two  Sicilies 
upon  one  head,  that  that  advice  had  been  demanded  by  the  King  of 
Naples  himself,  and  that  probably  had  it  been  followed  the  insurrec- 
tion would  not  have  taken  place.  With  regard  to  Northern  Italy  he 
was  able  to  urge  that  he  had  throughout  att«mpt«d,  in  coiyunctiwi 
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with  France,  tomediatebetween  Austria  and  Sardinia,  but  that  lie  bad 
done  bis  best  to  impress  upon  Charles  Albert  the  danger  and  futilitj 
of  b  Bingle-handed  renewal  of  the  war.  He  declined  to  be  forced 
into  passing  judgment  on  the  conduct  of  Ihe  French  Crovernnient 
in  sendii^  an  expedition  to  K«Qie.  It  was  indeed  ver;  difficult  to 
understand  the  intention  or  object  of  France  in  so  doing.  The  liberal 
efforta  of  the  Pope  had  come  to  a  sudden  Btop.  After  the  murder  of 
bia  minister  Rossi,  he  tost  all  confidence  in  the  people,  fled  from  Rome 
(Not.  24),  and  watched  from  his  letirement  in  Gaeta  the  triumph  of 
the  popular  party,  the  establishment  of  a  Republic,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  triumvirs,  of  whom  Maszini  was  one.  All  attempts  at  recon- 
ciliation between  himself  and  hia  people  he  harshly  rejected.  Sum- 
moned by  Austria,  the  Catholic  Powers  began  to  interfere,  Naples, 
Spiun,  and  Austria  put  armies  in  the  field  against  the  Roman  Repub- 
lic, and  suddenly  an  expedition  under  General  Oudenot  was  despatched 
from  France  to  occupy  Civita  Vecchia.  It  was  impossible  that  France 
should  have  come  openly  forward  as  tlie  upholder  of  arbitrary  authority, 
but  the  country  was  still  eager  to  assert  its  position  in  Europe,  and 
Prince  Louis  Napoleon,  now  President,  had  been  elected  (Deo.  20) 
avowedly  as  the  champion  of  order.  Already,  probably,  his  views  were 
reaching  onward  to  the  eetablishment  of  a  Napoleonic  Empire,  to 
which  the  maintenance  of  the  Papacy  was  necessary.  He  took  advan- 
tage therefore  of  the  national  feeling,  and  despatched  the  expedition 
underthe  not  very  comprehensible  pt«text  of  saving  Rome  from  anarchy, 
while  pretending  to  separate  himself  from  the  hostile  action  of  Austria. 
The  Republicans  demanded  to  be  left  alone  to  fight  theii  own  battles ; 
they  lefiised  General  Oudenot  admission  to  their  city.  The  Geneml 
declared  his  military  honour  involved  in  occupying  the  city  from 
which  he  had  been  excluded.  The  consequences  were  the  siege  of 
Rome,  its  capture  {July  1,  1849)  after  a  firm  resistance,  and  the 
entire  annihilation  of  the  Republican  movement.  But  while  Lord 
Polmerston  refused  to  condemn  the  action  of  France  which  led  to 
this  result,  he  pointed  out  that  he  had  from  the  first  deprecated  the 
intervention  of  foreign  powers  in  Rome,  and  regarded  the  conduct  of 
France  as  at  the  least  unfortunate. 

The  best  summary  perhaps  of  the  views  of  Palmerston,  and  therefore 
himinbw'i  of  England,  at  this  time  with  regard  to  foreign  aflTaiis  may 
•pa«k  be  derived  from  his  defence  of  himself  when  his  conduct 

'  'in  Hungary  was  impeached.    In  the  course  of  the  debate 

the  Radicals  had  expressed  strong  indignation  against  the  intervention 
of  Russia  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  the  Hungarian  movement,  as 
well  as  the  intervention  of  France  at  Rome  and  had  plainly  indicated 
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that  the;  coDsidered  that  the  duty  of  our  Goremineut  reached  beyond 
verbal  iuterfeience.  Both  charges  to  which  Lord  Palmeiaton's  policj 
was  open  were  thua  levelled  againat  him ;  on  the  one  side  be  was 
charged  with  intermeddling  and  with  reTolutionaiy  tendencies,  on  tbe 
other  with  intermeddling  without  dreaming  of  supporting  his  advice 
by  war.  In  reply  he  remarked,  "There  are  two  objects  which  Eng- 
land ought  peculiarly  to  aim  at,  the  one  ia  to  nmintain  peace,  the 
other  ia  to  count  for  something  in  the  tranaactionB  of  the  world.  It 
is  not  fitting  that  a  country  occupying  auch  a  proud  position  as 
England,  a  country  having  such  varioos  and  extensive  intereste, 
should  lock  herBclf  up  in  a  simple  regard  to  her  own  internal  HfTiiirs, 
and  should  be  a  passive  and  mate  spectator  of  everything  that  is 
going  on  around.  It  is  quite  true  that  it  may  be  said, '  Your  opinions 
are  but  opinions  ;  yoo  express  them  against  our  opinions  who  have 
at  our  command  large  armies  to  back  them.  What  are  opinions 
against  armies  ? '  Sir,  my  answer  ia  opinions  are  stronger  than  armies. 
I  say  then  .  .  .  that  so  far  as  the  courtesies  of  international  inter- 
course will  permit  us  to  do  so,  it  ia  our  duty  to  state  our  opinions 
founded  on  the  experience  of  this  country.  We  are  not  entitled  to 
interpose  in  any  manner  which  would  commit  tbe  country  to  embark 
in  those  hostilities ;  all  we  can  justly  do  ia  to  take  advantage  of  any 
opportunities  which  may  present  themselves  in  which  the  counsel  of 
order  and  peace  may  be  offered  to  the  contending  parties."  As  to 
the  other  charge,  he  concludes,  "  To  suppose  that  any  Government  of 
England  could  wish  to  incite  revolutionary  movements  in  any  part  of 
tbe  world,  to  anppoae  that  any  Oovemment  of  England  could  have 
any  other  wish  or  desire  than  to  maintain  peace  between  nations  and 
tranquillity  and  harmony  between  governments  and  subjects,  shows 
really  a  d^ree  of  ignorance  and  foUy  which  I  never  could  suppose 
any  publio  man  could  be  guilty  of,  which  may  do  very  well  for  a 
newspaper  article,  but  which  astonishes  me  to  find  made  the  subject  ^r*^ 
of  a  speech  in  Parliament."  .— -S— _ 

It  was  not  only  in  foreign  affaire  that  the  ministry  encountered  ■* 
dif&culty.  Its  free-trade  policy  had  not  aa  yet  been  oiantMHsf 
attended  by  a  succeas  auffioiently  striking  to  secure  its  <*"r»w"*»- 
universal  acceptance.  Bad  harvests,  interruption  of  foreign  trade, 
difBcultiea  remaining  over  from  tbe  commercial  crisis  of  1847,  and 
the  inordbate  apeculatton  in  railway  enterprise  had  deprived  the  new 
system  of  a  fair  trial ;  and  although  the  depression  was  lessening,  it 
was  impossible  to  say  that  either  tbe  mercantile  or  the  agricultural 
interest  was  fuUy  prosperous.  The  potato  blight  had  reappeared  with 
renewed  strength  in  Ireland,  and  in  apite  of  the  ease  with  which  the 
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inaurrectionary  movement  of  Smith  CErien  had  been  suppressed, 
terrible  suffering  and  deep  discontent,  with  its  usual  axicompaniment 
of  crime,  Htill  perraded  that  unhappy  country.  The  ferment  in 
Eniope  had  by  no  means  ceased,  and  the  policy  of  Lord  Palmeiston, 
the  wisdom  of  which  was  not  yet  vindicated,  was  open  on  all  sides  to 
assault.  Disorders  iu  our  colonies  were  leading  to  the  conclusion 
that  some  revision  of  our  colonial  policy  was  nec«asary,  and  a  renewed 
war  in  the  Punjab  threatened  to  destroy  the  fruits  of  Lord  Hardinge's 
victories. 

Whatever  doubt  was  stitl  felt  as  to  the  success  of  free-trade,  the 
r-  Government  at  any  rate  showed  its  belief  in  the  principle 

-"■IvnUMWii         by  reintrodncing  a  Bill  for  the  repeal  of  the  Navigation 
'*"'■  Laws  which  had  been  withdrawn  in  the  previous  session. 

The  very  strict  laws  passed  in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth  to 
oppose  the  competition  of  Holland  had  been  gradually  modified. 
The  produce  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America  might  be  imported  into 
the  United  Kingdom  is  ships  belonging  to  the  country  where  the 
goods  were  produced.  European  f;oods  might  be  brought  in  the  ships 
of  any  country.  Between  England  and  the  colonies,  and  between 
I  colony  and  colony,  transportation  was  restricted  U>  British  ships  or  to 
ships  of  the  colony  in  which  the  goods  were  produced.  It  was 
believed  by  many — and  Adam  Smith  had  lent  his  great  name  to  the 
belief— that  these  restrictions  fostered  the  commercial  marine,  and 
therefore  indirectly  the  royal  navy,  on  which  the  safety  of  England 
mainly  depended.  But  free-trade  had  now  been  established,  and 
protection  withdrawn  from  the  colonies  ;  and  it  seemed  manifestly 
unjust  to  free  their  trade  with  the  one  hand  and  to  trammel  it  with 
the  other.  If  the  colonies  were  to  compete  with  foreign  producers  it 
was  necessaiy  that  they  should  obtain  the  means  of  transport  as 
cheaply  as  possible  in  the  general  market  of  the  world.  To  convinced 
free-traders  it  was  also  beyond  belief  that  ft«e  competition  conld  in 
any  way  tend  to  the  diminution  of  English  nautical  superiority.  The 
feill  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  sixty- one  in  the  Lower  House.  But 
in  the  House  of  Lords  its  progress  was  watehed  with  great  anxiety, 
for  it  was  regarded  as  a  test-question  with  respect  to  the  principles  of 
profecUon,  and  the  Government  were  by  no  -means  sure  of  their 
strength.  It  was  however  carried  after  a  warm  debate  by  a  majority 
of  ten.  This  struggle  may  be  regarded  as  the  last  direct  effort  of  the 
protectionists.  They  bad  shown  that  they  were  still  a  strong  party, 
but  in  the  course  of  the  debate  it  had  been  confessed  by  more  than 
one  that  the  restoration  of  the  system,  at  all  events  for  the  time,  was 
impossible.    Lord  George  Bentinck,  who  had  served  them  so  well 
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Under  hia  guidance  thej  flomewhitt  changed  their  tactics,  demand- 
ing, instead  of  a  reneval  of  the  old  Bjatem,  compensation  for  the 
hinded  interest ;  and  a  motion  which  he  introduced  in  March 
waa  the  first  of  m&nj  similar  attempts  leading  to  the  rearrange- 
ment of  local  taxes  and  the  transference  of  some  share  of  their 
harden  to  the  general  lax-payer.  His  resolution  was  negatived  bj 
1  large  majority. 

The  suppression  of  the  insurrectionary  movement  in  Ireland,  though 
reheving  it  from  an  immediate  danger,  bad  left  the  Kunnain 
country  in  a  very  disturbed  state.  It  was  thought  STi^l''*' 
necessary  to  renew  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus,  'iir  uu. 
But  it  waa  understood  that  the  opportunity  of  the  tranquilUty  thus 
secured  woold  be  taken  for  introducing  some  important  measoies  as  a 
cure  for  Irish  distress.  The  GoTemment  however  did  not  seem  to  be 
capable  of  forming  any  scheme  of  a  snffinently  complete  character  to 
reach  the  root  of  the  eriL  Poverty  and  the  want  of  capital  were 
accepted  at  the  time  as  the  TmLJn  causes  of  the  distress.  But  Mr. 
(/Charles  Wood,  the  ChanceHor  of  the  Exchequer,  a  disciple  of  the 
strict  econoQiic  school,  had  an  extreme  objection  to  the  interference 
of  Government  in  commercial  matters,  and  set  his  face  against  all 
plans  for  the  fictitious  introduction  of  capital.  His  idea  seems  to 
have  been  that  the  value  of  land  would  by  degrees  become  ao  low 
under  the  influence  of  the  enormous  poor-rate  that  it  would  afford  an 
irresistible  temptation  as  lui  investment  to  capitalists.  The  Govern- 
ment consequently  confined  itself  to  measures  of  a  merely  t«mporary 
character.  The  terrible  amount  of  pauperism  in  some  ., 
districts  had,  under  the  operation  of  the  Poor  Law,  raised  ■m." 
the  rates  to  a  ruinous  height.  With  this  difficulty  "»'>"'■ 
Government  proposed  to  deal  by  a  grant  of  ^50,(}IX),  and  by  levying 
upon  the  whole  of  Ireland  a  general  rate,  known  as  the  "  rate  in  aid," 
from  which  the  insolvent  Unions  were  to  be  supported.  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  on  the  other  hand,  whOe  accepting  this  measure  as  a  temporary 
alleviation,  suggested  that  the  truer  policy  was  to  take  some  steps 
which,  without  Government  interference,  might  yet  attract  capital  to 
Ireland.  He  developed  an  elaborate  scheme  recommendrng  that  the 
distressed  districts  should  be  placed  under  the  direct  management  of 
a  Govemmeut  commission,  and  that  steps  should  be  taken  to  facili- 
tate the  transfer  of  land.  The  reception  of  Ibis  proposal  was  so 
favourable,  and  the  feeling  that  Government  was  l^islating  only  from 
hand  to  mouth  so  strong,  that  the  Ministry  in  some  degree  adopted  it. 
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and  the  Encumbered  Estates  Act  was  the  conseqaence.  A  Bill  embody- 
S/jjnSiHi  '"^  ****  same  principle  had  been  passed  In  the  preceding 
AcL  year,  but  had  proved  inoperatiTe.    Eomilly,  the  Solicitor- 

General,  now  introduced  a  very  stringent  measure  by 
which  a  comniission,  supeneding  for  the  time  the  Cuurt  of  Chancery, 
lemoved  the  obstacles  and  expenses  which  the  procedure  of  that  Court 
entailed,  and  allowed  undei  its  authority  the  easy  sale  of  land,  and 
the  establishment  of  an  unquestionable  parliamentary  tide  in  &tout 
of  the  purchaser.  Its  comparative  failure  has  been  already  men- 
tioned. Though  much  land  changed  hands,  and  capital  was  thus  in  a 
certain  degree  introduced,  the  new  landlords  were  even  more  inclined 
than  the  old  to  employ  the  powers  which  the  law  gave  them,  and  the 
strict  enforcement  of  which  was  the  chief  cause  of  discontent.  It  was 
in  ^Mrt  a  plausible  effort  in  the  wrong  direction,  based  upon  the 
I  erroneous  belief  that  the  same  laws  with  regard  to  land  were  applicable 
I  to  England  and  to  Ireland,  and  that  the  mere  introduction  of  wealthy 
landlords  would  establish  that  friendly  relation  between  them  and 
,,^  ^  ^^  their  tenants  which  existed  in  England.  It  was  followed 
r«aM>.  by  an  attempt  to  find  some  farther  cure  for  the  ruinous 
'^  "**■  character  of  the  Poor  law.  Lord  John  Russell,  with  the  j 
intention  of  restoring  confidence,  proposed,  along  with  several  other 
modilications  of  the  law,  that  seven  shillings  in  the  pound  should  be 
the  maximum  rate  in  any  Union.  The  deficiency  which  might  thus 
occur  was  to  be  supplied  either  by  the  "  rate  in  aid "  or  by  a  fresh 
grant  from  Parliament,  or  "from  Uiose  sources  from  which  relief  had 
beeo  given  before  the  introductJOQ  of  the  Poor  Law  in  1837."  The 
measure  was  to  be  accompanied  by  the  resumption  of  the  strict 
administration  of  the  principle  of  the  English  Poor  Law  and  the 
demand  for  the  workhouse  test.  The  Bill  after  much  discussion  was 
[Missed,  but  not  till  it  had  been  shorn  in  the  Upper  House  of  its  most 
important  clause  hy  which  the  nuutimum  was  fixed. 
—  The  difficulties  of  the  year  had  been  complicated  by  a  war  in  India. 
^_^^^  Mooltan,  the  capital  of  the  district  at  the  bifurcation  of 
wu.  the  Sutlej  and  the  Indus,  had  been  one  of  the  latest 

"*••  conquests  of  the  Sikhs  under  Eunjeet  Singh.     On  the 

death  of  ila  first  governor  his  son  Moolraj  succeeded  to  his  office.  But 
his  reputation  for  wealth  induced  the  Lahore  Government  to  insist 
upon  an  enormous  succession-duty.  Difficulties  with  regard  to  the 
payment  of  this  sum  contmued,  and  though  for  a  time  the  disturbed 
state  of  the  country  had  allowed  Moolraj  to  remain  at  Mooltan, 
when  the  country  became  more  settled  the  claims  were  renewed. 
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An  arisngement  was  at  length  arrived  at-,  and,  aa  it  was  beliered, 
accepted  by  Moolraj,  b;  which  the  govenuneDt  of  the  town  was  to  be 
placed  in  other  hands.  Two  English  officen,  Mr.  Vana  Agnew  and 
Lientenant  Anderson,  were  sent  with  a  Bmall  native  escort  to  super- 
intend the  transfer.  They  appear  to  have  aaked  Moolraj  somewhat 
Toughl;  for  a  aettlement  of  his  accounts,  and  either  at  his  instigation 
or  induced  by  their  own  dislike  to  the  interference  of  foreigners  the 
people  of  Mooltan,  at  the  close  of  the  interview  at  which 
the  town  had  been  ceded,  fell  upon  the  English  ofGcers  mooiui. 
and  severely  wounded  them.  Shortly  afterwards  the  *'^"*'' 
honse  to  which  tbey  had  retired,  and  where  they  lay  wounded,  was 
assaulted,  and  they  were  both  murdered.  Moolr^  at  once  put  him- 
self at  the  head  of  the  insutrectiouary  movemenL  At  first,  a  local 
outbreak  ostensibly  against  the  native  Gbvemnient  of  Lahore,  the  in- 
surrection rapidly  grew  into  a  national  movement  against  the  English 
occupation.  The  country  was  ripe  for  rebellion.  Tbe  cbie&i  were 
thoroughly  disaffected.  The  energy  of  the  young  English  officers  who 
had  superintended  the  native  Government,  not  always  with  discre- 
tion, had  alienated  the  people.  Signs  of  the  coming  danger  had  been 
visible  at  Lahore,  and  it  had  been  thought  necessary  to  remove  tbe 
Queen-mother  as  a  centre  of  disaffection  into  English  territory.  The 
English  Government  was  at  first  inclined  to  treat  the  matter  as  a  local 
disturbance,  and  no  immediate  advance  of  troops  was  made.  But  a 
young  officer.  Lieutenant  Edwardes,  employed  in  the  settlement  of  the 
revenue  in  the  neighbourhood,  had  thought  it  his  duty  at  once  to 
collect  what  troops  he  could  lay  hands  on,  and,  calling  to  his  aid  the 
Ehan  of  Bahwulpore,  an  En^h  ally  to  the  south  of  Mooltan,  had 
after  some  succesafut  akirmisbes  confined  the  insurgents  to  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Mooltan ;  unable  to  act  against  the  town 
itself  without  reinforcements,  be  bod  applied  to  Sir  Frederick  Currie, 
the  English  Resident  at  Lahore,  for  help.  Currie,  still  miuntAining 
tlie  fiction  that  tbe  insurrection  was  local,  had  sent  him  a  strong  body 
of  Sikh  troops  under  Shere  Singh  (who  was  among  the  moat  pro- 
minent of  the  Sirdars),  as  well  as  some  siege  guns  under  General 
WliiBh,  thus  enabling  him  to  lay  siege  to  the  town.  He  seemed  on 
the  point  of  sttcoess  when  the  desertion  of  the  whole  Sikh  force  under 
Shere  Singh  obliged  him  for  the  time  to  suspend  hia  operations,  and 
made  it  evident  that  the  Sikh  nation  had  seized,  the  opportunity  to 
attempt  again  to  throw  off  English  influence,  and  that  the  Punjab 
would  have  to  be  reconquered.  The  scene  of  the  great  struggle  was 
to  the  north-west  of  Lahore,  between  that  capital  and  tbe  passes 
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leading  to  Cabul  and  AfghftniBtAn.     The  Sikhs  ia  their  eagernesB  had 
laid  aside  their  old  quarrels  with  the  Afghans  and  persuaded  Dost 
Mahomed  to  eend  troops  to  their  assistance  and  to  occupy  Attock. 
To  meet  this  alarming  combiaation  Engliah  troops  were  at  once 

aasemhled  at  Ferozepote  ;  and  in  November  Lord  Goujjh, 
KuuDtiiT.  the  Commander-in-Chief,  advanced  nt  the  head  of  20,000 
»«.  n  uu,  jjjgji  (^  jjig  Ohenab.  Goiigh,  a  vigoroua  and  suceeagful 
soldier,  and  capable,  aa  was  subsequentlj  proved,  of  commanding 
well,  was  hasty  and  incautious.  An  attempt  to  cross  the  river  with- 
out proper  precautions  produced  the  battle  of  Bamnugur — a  victory 
indeed,  but  ho  dearly  bought  and  so  ineffective  that  it  was  little 
better  than  a  defeat.  Though  the  river  was  crossed,  the  only 
result  was  the  removal  of  the  enemy  to  a  strong  position  on  the 
Jbelum.  The  battle  was  fought  on  the  22d  of  November.  On  the 
21st  of  January  Whish  succeeded  in  reducing  Mooltan,  and  the  troops 
which  had  been  employed  there  were  at  liberty  to  join  the  main  army. 

But  before  this,  on  the  13th,  Gough  had  fought  a  great 
tmrniunnah.  battle  at  Cbillian wallah.  He  had  made  all  fitting  dis- 
jM.ia.iB«.  positiQuj  fof  fighting  the  battle  on  the  14th,  but  the 
Sikha,  having  fired  npon  hia  camp,  had  roused  his  temper,  and  be  had 
hastily  plunged  at  once,  late  in  the  evening  and  with  wearied  troops, 
into  a  battle.  It  had  been  a  terrible  slaughter,  in  which  both  armies 
claimed  the  victory.  Seldom  had  a  despatch  been  received  with 
more  anger  and  dismay  than  that  which  brought  the  newa  of  this 
battle  to  England.  A  cry  arose  on  all  sides  for  the  removal  of  the 
impetuous  general,  and  the  immediate  appointment  of  Sir  Charles 
Napier,  the  conqueror  of  Sindh.  In  spite  of  a  good  deal  of  opposi- 
tion froTu  the  Court  of  Directors,  the  Government  felt  obliged  to  yieli 
to  the  cry,  acting  under  the  advice  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington ;  and 
although  suffering  under  a  mortal  disease,  Napier  accepted  the 
appointment,  and  within  a  few  hours  left  Euglaiid  to  take  it  up. 
Before  he  arrived,  however,  Gough  had  re-established  his  reputation. 
Strengthened  by  the  army  under  Whish  from  Mooltan,  which  had 
marched  up  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  he  brought  the  united  Sikh 

and  Afghan  troops  to  an  engagement  at  Ooojerat,  and 
ooQjtnH.  there  neglecting  no  precaution,  and  using  to  the  full  his 

lOi.  n.  artillery,  he  completely  routed  the  enemy  with  little  or  no 

loss,  showing  by  this  success  bow  thoroughly  his  late  disaster  was  trace- 
able to  hia  indiscreet  haste.  Under  Sir  Waiter  Gilbert  the  pursuit 
was  pressed  with  extraordinary  rapidity.  The  Afghan  allies  withdrew 
into  the  passes,  the  Sikhs  recognised  that  their  force  was  completely 
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broken,  and  on  the  14th  of  March  the  remnaQt  of  their  armr  laid 
down  their  Arms. 

The  merciful  attempt  t*  allow  the  native  governinent  to  reform 
itself  under  English  guardianship  had  entirely  failed.  It  seemed 
obvious  to  Lord  Dalhousie  that  any  further  ateps  in  the  same  direc- 
Uoa  would  he  unwise,  and  he  proceeded  at  onee  to  annex  ^__^ 
the  Punjab.  The  Maharajah  Dhuleep  Singh  was  hand-  lurnioiib. 
Bomely  pensioned  and  brought  over  to  England,  while  ""'  "■  "**' 
the  Punjab  itself — placed  first  under  a  Board  consisting  of  John 
and  Henrj  Laurence  and  Mr.  Mansel,  and  subsequently  under  the 
sole  rule  of  John  ^Aurence — became  a  model  of  a  well-governed 
English  province,  and  in  subsequent  times  of  great  danger  the  strong- 
hold of  English  power  in  India.  „ 

The  difficulties  of  the  previous  year  had  been  bo  far  overcome  that 
the  Ministry,  in  the  Queen's  Speech  with  which  the 
session  of  1850  opened,  were  able  to  give  a  tolerably  •tat>iit>a>iim. 
Buccessful  account  of  the  nation.  Free-trade  had  beguik  ^'"' 
to  tell  its  tale,  and  trude  was  steadily  reviving  ;  the  revenue  showed 
a  handsome  surplus  ;  the  value  of  the  exports  bad  risen  in  the  course 
of  the  last  year  nearly  illO,000,000  ;  pauperism  bad  decreased  ;  and 
the  prices  of  the  necessariea  of  life  were  low.  There  was  indeed  pro- 
gressive imjwDvement  in  the  condition  of  the  working-classes. 
Public  attentionhad  for  some  years  been,  by  the  spread  of  the  cholera, 
attracted  to  the  insanitary  state  of  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  ;  great 
efforts  and  great  improvements  had  been  the  consequence.  The 
Sanitary  Commia»on  which,  even  as  early  as  1842,  had  pnbhshed  its 
report,  had  shown  how  lai^e  was  the  amount  of  illness  which  it  was 
possible  to  prevent,  and  in  1847  and  1848  several  important  Bills — 
the  Towns'  Improvement  Act,  the  Public  Health,  and  the  Nuisance 
Bemoval  Act— had  been  the  result.  The  Public  Health  Act  of  1848, 
which  was  founded  chiefly  on  the  recommendation  of  Mr,  Chadwick 
and  Dr.  Southwood  Smith,  the  authors  of  the  first  sanitary  report, 
had  established  a  general  Board  of  Health  to  carry  out  the  curative 
measures  necessary  ;  and  its  success  had  been  emphasised  by  the 
comparative  ease  with  which  the  cholera,  which  had  reappeared  in 
1849,  had  been  met  and  combated.  In  Ireland,  too,  there  was  an 
appearance  of  nnnsnal  tranquillity.  It  was  perhaps  rather  specious 
than  real,  the  effect  of  exhaustion  caused  by  the  late  terrible 
disasters.  Nor  had  the  opportunity  been  thoroughly  or  wisely 
used.  Yet  fur  the  instant  much  was  hoped  from  the  action  of  the 
Encumbered  Estates  Bill,  and    the    temporary  lull  of  agitation. 
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There  was  howeTBr  a  confessed  depression  in  the  agricnltnral  interest 
the  protectionists  still  formed  an  important  party  in  opposition, 
and  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Government,  conducted  by  Lord 
PalmerstoQ,  still  afforded  a,  constant  opening  for  attack.  On  the 
other  aide,  the  demands  of  the  Charter,  no  longer  pressed  by  external 
agitation,  began  to  make  themselves  heard  in  a  more  formal  and 
practical  manner  in  the  House,  and  it  was  plain  that  the  question  of 
further  reform  of  the  constituencies  ivonld  soon  become  prootinent. 
But  the  question  of  protection  appeared  to  have  been  practically 
settled  in  the  late  defeat  sustained  by  the  Opposition  in  the  repeal  of 
the  Navigation  Laws.  The  amendmenta  to  the  addiess  moved  by 
the  country  party  in  both  Houses  were  defeated  by  lai^e  minorities, 
and  the  attempt  of  Disraeli  to  obtain  by  a  revision  of  the  bnrdens  of 
the  Poor  Law  som«  indirect  advantages  to  the  landed  interest  met 
with  the  same  fate.  The  movement  on  behalf  of  a  reform  of  the  con- 
stituencies, of  which  Mr.  Hume  made  himself  the  spokesman,  proved 
also  to  be  as  yet  not  ripe  for  success  ;  and  the  resolution  in  &vour  of 
Household  SuSrsge,  Triennial  Parliaments,  and  the  Ballot^  which  he 
introduced,  was  negatived  by  342  to  96.  A  somewhat  colourless 
Budget,  showing  a  calculated  surplus  of  a  million  and  a  half,  gave 
rise  to  a  good  deal  of  discussion  with  regard  to  the  employment  of 
this  surplus,  and  allowed  room  for  a  motion  by  Mr.  Cobdeu  for  the 
reduction  of  expenditure.  But  the  Government  was  able,  though 
sometimes  by  small  majorities,  to  resist  the  amendments  of  the 
Opposition,  and  little  waa  done  beyonda  small  diminution  of  tiie  princi- 
pal of  the  public  debt,  and  the  removal  of  the  tax  on  bricks  with  the 
intention  of  facilitating  the  improved  housing  of  the  working-ctasses. 
Foreign  afTairs  and  the  state  of  our  Colonies  were  the  pmnts  round 
which  the  interests  of  the  year  centred.  In  the 
dnwa  IS  thi  course  of  the  last  few  years  public  attention  had  been 
''^'^■*  dtawn  in  not  altogether  a  pleasant  way  to  the  subject 

of  our  colonial  policy.  General  causes,  such  as  constantly  increasing 
emigration  and  the  desire  to  cut  down  the  national  expenditure, 
had  gone  band  in  hand  with  disputes  and  incidents  of  a  somewhat 
threatening  character,  to  excite  pnblic  interest  in  a  subject  but  too 
often  regarded  with  indifference.  An  insurrection  in  Ceylon  had  been 
suppressed  with  questicnable  severity,  and  Lord  Torrington,  the 
Governor,  was  said  to  have  passed  an  Act  of  Indemnity  for  himself 
by  his  own  casting  vote.  Simikr  exhibitions  of  overetrained  author- 
ity had  taken  place  in  the  Ionian  Islands.  In  British  Guiana, 
thwarted  by  the  governor  in  attempts  at  retrenchment,  the  Assembly 
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had  stopped  supplies,  and  the  colony  had  heen  almost  hrought  to  ruiD. 
From  Australia  increasing  complaints  of  the  government  had  been 
made.  Both  Austialia  uid  Kew  Zealand  had  refused  ally  longer 
to  serve  aa  penal  settlements,  and  to  accept  the  offscourings  of 
England.  The  attempt  to  land  convicts  at  the  Cape  had  produced 
something  closely  resembling  a  rebellion.  The  Queen's  ship,  with 
the  convicts  on  board,  had  been  refused  all  intercoutae  with  the 
shore,  and  been  compelled  to  sail  away  with  its  living  cargo.  And 
in  Canada,  a  serious  uproar  had  arisen  in  Montreal.  Lord  Elgin, 
the  Governor,  bad  given  his  assent  to  a  Bill  to  indemnify  the  iohabi- 
lants  of  Ijowbi  Cajiada  for  the  losses  inflicted  on  them  by  the  insur- 
rection of  1837  and  1838.  The  British  party.  Loyalists,  as  they 
called  themaelves,  had  broken  into  riot.  Parliament  House  had  been 
burnt,  the  houses  of  the  Ministers  pilhiged,  and  a  petition  got  up  for 
the  removid  of  the  Governor,  and  to  entreat  Parliament  to  disallow 
the  Bill,  which  was  stigmatised  as  a  means  of  rewarding  rebels  at  the 
expense  of  the  community.  A  declaration  had  even  been  put  out 
advising  the  annexation  of  the  Oanadas  to  the  United  States.  In 
the  words  of  Sir  William  Molesworth,  "  From  every  quarter,  north, 
south,  east,  and  west,  charges  were  brought  agalnaC  the  present 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  of  injudicious  appointments, 
ignorance,  negligenue,  vacillation,  breach  of  futh,  and  tyrarmy." 

But  although  the  complaints  were  levelled  against  Lord  Grey, 
thinking  men  who  took  interest  in  the  subject  were  fully 
aware  that  it  was  not  the  individual  Minister,  but  the  nfornariha 
system  which  was  to  blame.  It  was  seen  that  it  was  "•■"'^  *■"■ 
impossible  that  the  wishes,  interests,  and  aspirations  of  rising  colonies 
in  every  comer  of  the  globe  should  be  understood  or  answered  by  any 
single  head  of  a  department  resident  in  London.  It  was  inevitable 
that  disputes  should  arise  in  countries  governed,  as  our  colonies  then 
were,  by  nominee  councils  and  an  executive  over  which  the  people 
had  no  control  An  association  bad  been  formed  for  colonial  reform. 
The  solution  which  it  offered  was  the  establishment  of  self-government 
in  the  colonies,  and  as  complete  a  command  of  local  questions  lodged 
in  the  hands  of  the  colonists  themselves  as  was  consistent  with  the 
m^tenance  of  Imperial  interests.  At  lastj  in  the  session  of  1850, 
Government,  which  had  resisted  al!  private  efforts  at  reform,  fonnd  it 
necessary  to  undertake  the  business  themselves,  and  Lord  John 
Bussell  introduced  a  Bill  for  the  better  government  of  the  Australian 
colonies.  After  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  colonies,  and  a 
declaration  of  his  determination  to  preserve,  for  the  present  at  least. 
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the  colonial  empire,  he  pointed  ont  that  the  l&te  complete  destmctdon 
of  the  system  of  commercial  monopoly  had  entirely  altered  the 
position  of  the  colonieg,  which  had  been  originally  founded  principillj 
for  the  maintenance  of  that  system.  Upon  this  ground  he  confused 
,_^,,  that  he  thought  it  right  that  many  of  them  at  least  should 

Aumiit  be  allowed  sepanite  constitutioos.  He  refused  however, 
toL  '^n  the  plea  of  impossibility,  to  draw  the  sharp  line  which 

iby  1*,  iiM.  j|)g  mojg  advanced  reformers  desired  between  local  and 
imperial  questions.  But  while  thus  reserving  the  power  of  the  veto 
in  all  caaes  lo  the  home  Ministry,  he  proposed  the  establishment  of 
a  legislative  body  in  each  of  the  Australian  colonies  (now  for  the  first 
time  separated),  with  power  to  introduce  such  changes  in  their  con- 
stitution as  they  thought  fit,  and  an  executive  responsible  to  the 
colonial  FarliomenL  Objections  were  made  to  the  form  of  conatitDtion 
offered  and  to  the  want  of  definition  of  Imperial  rights.  But  as  the 
colonists  were  given  the  power  to  change  their  constituUon,  the 
objection  was  really  of  little  weight,  and  practically  the  common- 
sense  of  the  Government  has  prevented  any  difficulty  from  arising  as 
to  whut  the  colonial  legislature  inigbt  or  might  not  handle.  The 
Bill  in  fact  was  a  lung  step  in  the  right  direction.  It  was  the  reci^- 
nition  of  the  principle  that,  whenever  it  was  not  forbidden  by  circum- 
stances, the  best  way  of  securing  the  friendship  of  the  colonies  and 
niftiotainijig  the  unity  of  the  Empire  Wiis  to  be  found  in  giving  them 
the  complete  management  of  their  own  affairs.  It  forms  the  beginning 
of  that  system  of  local  responsible  governments  which  at  present 
exists  in  all  our  chief  colonies. 

The  strictures  upon  the  management  of  the  Colonial  Office  had 
^^^  been  very  severe ;    but  it  was  throughout  felt   that 

FkiBufMn'i  although  some  miamans^^ement  might  be  attributable  to 
'""«"'"'^'  Lord  Grey,  it  was  rather  the  system  than  the  man  that 
was  to  blame.  With  regard  to  foreign  affairs  the  case  was  almost 
reversed.  It  waa  Iiord  Palmerston  himself  against  whom  all  attacks 
were  directed.  It  was  the  way  in  which  the  policy  was  carried  out, 
rather  than  the  policy  itself,  which  seemed  open  to  objection.  Full 
of  self-confidence,  mistrusting  in  diplomacy  the  effect  of  combined 
management,  such  as  would.be  afforded  by  the  Cabinet,  Lord  Pal- 
merston had  kept  foreign  affairs  much  in  his  own  hands.  It  must  be 
confessed  also  that  he  allowed  his  strong  prejudices  to  influence  his 
political  action.  A  profound  mistrust  in  France  and  French  diplo- 
macy, and  a  strong  abhorrence  ..mingled  with  some  contempt  for  the 
arbitral;  Powers  of  Europe,  coloured  .all  that  be  did.    A  firm  belief 
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in  the  excellence  under  all  circumstiiDcea  of  tbe  political  arrfuige- 
menta  ot  Bnglard,  and  of  the  superiority  of  Eoglislimeii,  tended 
still  further  to  give  a  dictatoiiftl  and  meddleBome  character  te  his 
dipfomacy,  ,.,.^--5^^  ^ ' 

In  a  certain  sense  Euccessful — for  undoubtedly  the  position  of 
England  among  nations  was  very  high — in  the  actual 
production  of  its  object,  if  that  object  was  constitutiond  Enroixun- 
rule,  it  had  signally  fiiiled.  The  reaction  in  the  course  "'^'^'»**- 
of  the  year  1849  had  been  complete,  and  the  prospects  of  constitu- 
tional advance  were  very  dark.  All  insurrectionary  movement  in  the 
two  Sicilies  had  been  suppressed.  The  victory  of  Novara  and  the 
fall  of  Venice  had  re-established  Austrian  supremacy  in  the  north  of 
Italy,  and  her  troops  had  been  instrumental  in  crushing  the  rising 
liberty  of  Tuscany,  of  Panna,  and  Modena,  The  French  had  restored 
the  power  of  the  Pope  in  Rome.  Meanwhile,  under  Scbwartzenbeig, 
Austria  had  been  attempting  to  centralise  its  dominions.  The 
M^yars  of  Hungary,  clin^ng  to  their  old  constitution,  though  checked 
in  their  advance  upon  Vienna,  had  regained  their  superiority  in  the 
field.  The  stirring  eloquence  of  Eossuth  excited  them  te  firm 
resistance,  while  the  Polish  Generals  Bem  and  Bembinski  made 
successful  head  against  the  Austtiau  arms.  In  an  evil  hour  for  itself 
the  Austrian  Court  summoned  to  ita  assistance  the  Czar ;  and 
150,000  Russians  added  to  the  Austrian  troops  proved  more  than  the 
Hungarians  could  resist.  The  surrender  of  their  last  army  under 
Georgey  completed  their  defeat,  and  their  leaders  fled  for  refuge 
to  Turkey.  In  Germany  the  effort  at  reconstituting  the  Empire 
had  broken  down.  While  the  Republican  feeling,  which  had  gone 
hand  in  hand  with  the  desire  for  national  union,  had  driven  the 
Assembly  at  Frankfort  to  .foolish  extremes,  the  jealous  rivalry  of 
Austria  and  Prussia,  equally  destroua  to  secure  the  first  place  in  any 
new  federative  arrangement,  and  tlie  refusal  of  the  Princes  to  anni- 
hilate themselves  for  the  advantage  of  their  common  fatherland,  had 
prevented  any  reasonable  settlement.  Prussia  had  felt  itself  ohiiged 
to  refuse  the  Imperial  crown.  The  greater  Princes  liad  withdrawn 
their  deputies  from  the  Frankfort  Assembly,  which  had  moved  to 
Stut^art,  and  on  the  I8th  of  June  its  meeting  had  been  suppressed 
by  the  soldiers  of  the  King  of  Wurtemberg,  A  fresh  outburst  of 
revolutionary  zeal  which  had  followed  upon  these  events  had  pro- 
duced an  insurrection  in  Baden.  But  when  this  was  crushed  by 
Prussian,  Federal,  and  Bavarian  troops,  the  revolution  was  over, 
things  fell  back  again  into  their  old  position,  the  Princes  forgot 
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all  their  promises  of  constitutional  government,  and  the  dynastic 
reaction  waa  complete. 

Throughout  this  troubled  period,  the  most  which  English  diplomacy 
,_„^  had  been  able  to  undertake  had  been  mediation  andadvice, 

ptthrwiibUii  directed  to  moderate  in  their  own  interests  the  ssTerityof 
ubtniputj.  y^g  successful  reactionaries.  But  the  popular  sympathy 
was  doubtless  with  the  party  of  progress.  The  cruelty  with  which  the 
Austrians  exercised  their  renewed  authority,  and  the  masterfiil  inter- 
vention ofRussia,  rendered  this  feeling  more  acute.  It  wss  fully  shared 
by  Lord  Palmerston,  who  lost  no  opportunity  of  giving  it  effect  when 
he  could  do  so  without  bringing  the  country  into  war.  Such  an  oppor- 
tunity was  found  in  the  demand  of  Russia  and  Austria  that  Turkey 
should  deliver  up  the  Hungarian  fugitives.  To  lliis  demand  Turkey 
gave  a  £rm  refusal,  but  offered  to  send  them  out  of  the  country  or  to 
keep  them  safely  at  a  distance  from  the  frontier.  The  Ambassadors 
of  BuBsia  and  Austria  at  once  broke  off  diplomatic  relations,  and  it 
seemed  not  improbable  that  Turkey  would  be  forced  into  wm  with 
its  powerful  neighbonre.  It  applied  to  England  and  to  France  for 
assistance,  which  was  immediately  and  effectively  given ;  for  in 
refusing  the  demand  the  Turks  were  certiiinly  justified.  The  Russian 
Ambassador  in  London  indeed  acknowledged  that  by  treaty  while 
the  Emperor  had  a  right  to  make  the  demand,  the  Turks  had  a  right 
to  refuse  it  The  English  Government  sent  a  remonstrance  to  the 
EatfiAiHt  Russian  Court,  and  to  accelerate  its  movements  the  Eng- 
lish and  French  fleets  were  ordered  to  the  Sardanelles. 
They  even,  contrary  to  the  Treaty  of  1841,  entered  the 
8traits ;  but  this  error  was  speedily  corrected,  and  was  alleged  to 
h&ve  been  due  to  stress  of  weather.  Neither  Russia  nor  Austria  was 
inclined  to  press  the  matter  further,  the  demand  was  withdrawn,  and 
after  a  while  such  of  the  refugees  as  had  not  become  MahomedauB  left 
Turkey  for  America  and  England.  Though  the  difficulty  had  been 
arranged  without  recourse  to  arms,  the  feelings  of  the  Czar  had  been 
much  shacked,  and  a  permanent  hostility  to  England  excited  in  his  mind. 
France  had  in  this  caae  acted  cordially  as  our  ally,  but  the  next 
exhibition  of  English  vigour  seriously  threatened  the  alliance.  Greek 
independence  had  been  established  under  the  joint 
■utin  guardianship  of  Russia,  France,  and  England.    Consti- 

*"•"■  tutional  government  had  been  guaranteed.    It  had  how- 

ever been  constantly  delayed.  Otho,  the  Bavarian  Prince,  who  had 
been  placed  upon  the  throne  was  absolute  in  his  own  tendencies,  and 
supported  by  the  absolute  Powers ;  and  France,  eager  to  establish 
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her  own  influenca  in  the  East,  and  seeing  a  road  to  that  object  ratlieT 
in  flattering  the  hopes  of  Greece  for  increased  territory  than  in 
support  of  good  goTemment,  had  aided  with  the  Absolutiats,  leaving 
England  the  sole  aupporter  of  constitutional  rule.  The  GoTeniiuent 
and  administnUion  vere  deplorably  bad.  One  Prime  Minister, 
Coletti,  had  been  himself  little  better  than  a  leader  of  brigands. 
Justice  was  of  »  violent  and  arbitiarj  sort,  and  the  judges  were 
dependent  on  the  Ministry.  Any  demands  nused  by  the  English 
against  the  Government,  and  the  bad  administration  afforded  abun- 
dant opportunity  for  dispute,  were  certain  to  encounter  the 
opposition  of  ^e  King,  supported  by  the  advice  of  all  the 
diplomatic  ■body.  Such  quesIionH  had  arisen.  lonians,  claiming  to 
be  British  subjects,  had  been  maltreated,  the  boat's  crew  _^^  .-^ 
of  a  Queen's  ship  roughly  handled,  and  in  two  cases  the  Hdi  m^roa 
money  claims  of  English  subjects  against  the  Govern-  '*"*«~*^ 
ment  disregaided.  They  were  trivial  enough  in  tbemselves  ;  a  piece 
of  land  belonging  to  a  Mr.  Finlay,  a  Scotchman,  had  been  incorporated 
into  the  royal  garden,  and  the  price — no  donbt  somewhat  exorbitant 
— which  he  set  upon  it  refused.  The  house  of  Don  Pacifico,  a  Jew,  a 
native  of  Oibraltu',  had  been  sacked  by  a  mob,  without  due  inter- 
ference on  the  part  of  the  police.  He  demanded  compensation  for  ill- 
usage,  for  property  destroyed,  and  for  the  loss  of  certain  papers,  the 
only  proof  as  he  declared  of  a  somewhat  doubtful  claim  against  the 
Portuguese  Government.  Such  claims  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
things  should  have  been  made  in  the  Greek  Law  Court.  But  Lord 
Palmerston,  placing  no  trust  in  the  j  nstice  to  be  there  obtained,  made 
them  a  direct  national  claim  upon  the  Government,  For  several  years 
on  various  pretences  the  settlement  of  the  question  had  been  post- 
poned, and  PolmeiBtou  had  even  warned  Ruaua  tliat  he  should  some 
day  have  to  put  strong  pressure  upon  the  Greek  Court  to  obtain  the 
discharge  of  their  debts.  Atlength.at  theclose  of  1849,  iKUikaHt 
his  patience  became  exhausted.  Admiral  Parker,  with  JJH^JJ^** 
the  British  fleet,  was  ordered  to  the  Pineus.  Mr.  Wyse,  Jul  imo. 
the  Eugliah  Ambassador,  embarked  in  it.  The  claims  were  agtun 
formally  laid  before  the  King,  and  upon  their  being  declined  the  PirKUS 
was  blockaded,  ships  of  the  Greek  navy  captured,  and  merchant  ves- 
sels secured  by  w&y  of  material  guarantee  for  paymenL  The  French 
and  the  Bussians  were  indignant  at  this  unexpected  act  of  vigour. 
The  Court  of  the  Oiar  found  in  it  au  opportunity  for  revenging  itself 
for  the  late  action  of  England  with  regard  to  the  Hungarian  refugees, 
and  sent  and  published  a  strongly  worded  and  threatening  despatch 
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to  Lord  PalmeiBton.  The  Franch,  on  the  uther  han<],  dUpleased  at  the 
idea  of  the  matter  being  settled  without  reference  to  themselres,  made 
an  offer  of  their  good  offices  as  mediators.  The  offer  waa  accepted  ; 
but  on  the  distinct  understandin);  that  neither  the  principle  involved, 
nor,  except  in  certain  cases,  the  amount  deniand«d,  were  to  be  subjects 
of  discufiaion.  Their  emissary  was  to  use  his  influence  to  persnade 
the  Greeks  to  meet  the  cliiim.  Should  he  fail,  Eniflaad  wa«  to  be  free 
agtun  to  have  recourse  to  its  own  means  of  coercion.  Baron  Gros  was 
Fnuk  mwiu-  ''''*  cnissarj  sent.  During  his  negotiation  the  blockade 
tiaim«>«»  wsB  Suspended.  He  reached  Athens  on  the  5th  of 
March,  and  after  six  weeks  of  delay  and  argument — 
during  which,  as  Palmerstou  thought,  he  had  constantly  passed  the 
limits  of  mediation,  and  adopted  tike  position  of  arbitrator— on  the 
21st  of  April  he  declared  that  hia  negotiation  was  ansuccessiul.  But 
the  French,  disliking  a  treaty  contracted  under  English  guns,  had 
meanwhile  employed  their  Minister  in  London,  Drouyn  de  L'Huys, 
to  agree  with  Lord  Palmerston  upon  a  Convention,  settling  the  terms 
on  which  tbe  quarrel  might  be  ended.  The  Convention  was  agreed 
to  on  the  18th  of  ApriL  A  steamer  had  been  sent  from  France  in- 
forming Baron  Gros  of  the  probability  of  such  a  Convention ;  it 
arrived  on  the  24th  of  April-  But  no  (»rresponding  information  had 
been  sent  to  Mr.  Wyse.  He  therefore  refused  to  renew  negotiations 
.^^  through  the  French,  again  proceeded  to  coercive  measures, 
urotn.  and  on  the  26th  the  Greek  Government  yidded.     The 

AvriiuM.  French  thus  found  that  after  all  the  business  had  been 
concluded  without  their  participation.  As  Palmerston  pleaded  that 
the  delay  which  had  occurred  in  communicating  with  Mr,  Wyse  as 
to  the  Convention  was  the  effect  of  accident,  the  French  demanded 
that  the  accident  should  be  corrected,  and  that  the  Convention  and 
not  Mr.  Wyse's  terms  should  form  the  bnsb  of  the  final  ^reement. 
Lord  Palmerston,  on  the  other  hand,  thinking  that  on  the  withdrawal 
of  Baron  Gros  from  the  negotiation  England  had  again  entered  on  her 
full  rights,  justified  Mr.  Wyse  in  renewing  the  blockade,  and  held 
to  the  arrangement  then  made.  In  extreme  anger  the  French  charged 
him  with  duplicity  and  recalled  their  ambassador  from  England. 
The  matter  was  too  small  to  cause  any  risk  of  war  ;  but  the  Cabinet 
thought  it  so  serious  as  to  require  some  Goucesaion,  and  finally  on  all 
points  not  already  completed  the  Convention  was  accepted. 

For  the  time  this  trumpery  little  affair  caused  the  greatest  excite- 
ment, and  being  regarded  a;  a  typical  instance  of  Lord  PJmeiston'a 
management  of  the  Foreign  Office,  it  formed  the  ground  of  a  very  aeri- 
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oUB  attack  upon  tbe  Government.  In  the  House  of  Lords  in  a  great 
debate  in  June  the  foreign  policj  of  the  Government  ittukn 
was  airaigned,  and  Lord  Palmerston  was  accused  of  SJ'?'^*"? 
having'  alienated  the  vhole  of  Europe.  His  constant  Lodi. 
interference  on  behalf  of  the  Liberals,  it  was  said,  had  '""  "' "°°' 
set  in  array  agaiaat  ua  the  absolute  Powers  of  Europe,  without  in 
any  way  advancing  the  cause  of  liberty,  for  on  all  sides  those  absolute 
Powers  were  for  the  time  successfuL  His  conduct  had  not  even 
been  consistent.  The  national  aspirations  of  the  Duchies  of  Holstein 
and  Sleswig  had  not  been  supported.  Anxious,  with  much  show  of 
reason,  to  attach  themselves  to  the  German  nation,  they  had  found 
assistance  in  the  Assembly  of  Frankfort  and  the  Prussian  King.  But 
England  had  throughout,  while  assuming  the  p.trt  of  mediator, 
favoured  the  maintenance  of  the  unity  of  the  Danish  dominions,  and 
thus  our  position,  both  with  regard  to  Prussia  and  to^  those  desirous 
"of  German  unity,  had  been  injured.  The  appearance  of  the  fleet  in 
the  Dardanelles,  contrary  to  treaty,  had  excited  the  hostility  of 
Russia  and  Austria,  and  now,  while  alienating  our  one  real  ally, 
Fiance,  we  had  exhibited  ourselves  in  the  odious  attitude  of  a  bully, 
Dnd  laid  ourselves  open  to  reproaches  so  insulting  as  those  of  the 
Russian  despatch  of  February.  The  resolution  condemnatory  of  our 
foreign  policy,  supported  by  Lord  Stanley  and  Lord  Aberdeen,  was 
carried  by  a  large  majority. 

Had  Lord  John  Eussell  thrown  over  Palmerston  it  might  have 
been  regarded  as  a  personal  attack  ;  but  he  was  too  true  to  his 
friends  and  too  constitutional  in  his  views  to  adopt  subh  a  line.  It 
became  necessary  to  take  some  steps  to  vindicate  Government.  This 
was  managed  by  the  introduction  by  Mr,  Roebuck  of  a  resolution, 
declaring  the  approval  of  the  House  of  Lord  Palmerston's  man^- 
ment  of  foreign  affairs.  The  debate  which  ensued,  pijBantsn'i 
and  which  lasted  four  nights,  is  one  of  the  most  JJ'^'^J^ 
celebrated  on  record.  At  length  Palmerston  roee,  and  Ju*  m,  un. 
in  a  speech  of  ne&rly  five  hours'  duration  defended  the  whole 
course  of  his  administration,  a  speech  which  is  said  to  have 
been  more  admirable  than  convincing,  but  which,  at  all  events, 
had  the  effect  of  obtaining  for  Government  a  majority  of  46,  and 
of  retaining  Lord  Palmerston  in  office  ;  while  by  its  essentially 
manly  and  English  tone  it  won  for  him  that  strong  popularity 
which  subse<iuently  rendered  him  so  exceptionally  the  Minister 
of  the  nation.  It  drew  from  Sir  Robert  Peel  the  observation  that 
"It  has  made  us  all  proud  of  him."     Yet  Sir  Robert  Peal  had 
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spotmi  tigtunst  the  resolution.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  as^  that  a  policj 
which  allied  against  it  such  men  as  Sbinle;,  Aberdeen,  Canning,  Sir 
James  Graham,  Sir  William  Moleavorth,  Sidney  Herbert,  Gladshine, 
Cobden  and  Peel,  was  not  open  to  some  stricture.  But  in.  fact  Lord 
PtJmeretoD,  oonserratiTe  in  many  of  his  tendencies,  waa  in  his  foreign 
policy  democratic  Jndged  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  ordinary 
statesman,  who  saw  in  England  only  one  of  a  group  of  nations 
arranged  upon  dynastic  principles,  the  policy  which  had,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  shocked  every  Conrt  in  Europe,  conld  not  but  be 
blameworthy.  From  those  who  regarded  England  as  the  guardinD 
and  champion  of  the  great  idea  of  liberty,  and  from  those  also  who 
rightly  or  wrongly  considered  it  the  duty  of  England  to  raise  a 
constant  protest  in  favour  of  its  own  position,  the  policy  could  scarcely 
fail  to  elicit  warm  admiration. 

The  debate  of  June  28t}i  was  remarkable,  not  only  for  the  triumph 
of  Palmerston,  bnt  because  it  was  the  last  occasion  on  which  the  voice' 

of  Sir  Bobert  Peel  was  heard  in  the  House.  The  next 
■aknt  ri*L      day,  while  he  was  riding  up  Constitution  Hill,  he  was 

tlirown  &om  his  horse,  and  received  injuries  which 
speedily  proved  &tal.  Sir  Bobert  Peel  waa  a  typical  English  states- 
man, not  gifted  with  that  insight,  that  comprehension  of  the  contest 
of  forces  with  which  he  is  snrrounded  and  its  probable  outcome  which 
makes  the  great  man,  but  ready  to  treat  with  admirable  sagacity  and 
practical  power  each  question  sa  it  arises  ;  not  a  leader  tS  public 
opinion,  but  ready  to  accept  and  throw  into  its  beet  form  opinion 
already  ripened,  and  by  skilful  interweaving  of  the  new  and  old, 
saving  the  country  from  the  disastrous  results  of  sudden  innovation. 
In  the  first  part  of  his  life  he  waa  hampered  by  the  creeds  of  his  youth 
and  entangled  with  party  ties.  He  opposed  with  a  tenacity  not 
creditable  to  his  foresight  the  removal  of  disabilities  from  the  Boman 
Catholics  and  the  reform  of  the  constituencies.  But  after  the  passage 
of  the  Reform  Bill  he  appears  to  have  reconsidered  his  position. 
From  that  time  onward  it  is  difficult  not  to  recognise  in  him  the 
national  statesman  rather  than  the  party  leader.  Under  the  English 
system  it  was  impossible  for  bim  to  use  his  influence  without  a  party 
at  his  back.  His  attachment  to  the  fundamental  structure  of  the 
constitution,  and  his  dislike  to  rapid  change  naturally  allied  him  with 
the  Toriea.  But  reconstituted  by  him  the  party  ceased  to  be  merely 
obstructive,  and  not  without  some  mistrust  found  itself  led  into  a  course 
of  moderate  and  progressive  advance.  Although  it  is  difficult  to  point 
out  the  exact  moment  at  which  his  views  were  formed,  it  is  evident 
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that  be  recognised  in  the  middle-class  the  leed  element  of  national 
strength,  and -shook  himself  free  from  the  aristociatic  and  territorial 
influences  of  his  jounger  days.  It  was  upon  this  view  th&t  he  rested 
his  financial  and  commercial  policy.  The  production  of  wealth  and  (as 
far  as  was  consistent  with  the  principles  of  political  economy  which  he 
had  embraced)  the  well-being  of  those  who  produced  it  appeared  to 
him  to  ba  the  objects  an  English  statesman  should  pursue,  implying,  as 
they  did  t^i  his  mind,  the  maintenaace  of  stable  order  and  a  friendly 
and  peaceful  attitude  towards  other  countries.  He  apparently  hoped 
to  educate  by  degrees  the  party  which  he  led  to  accept  the  financial 
system  nhich  would  secure  these  ends,  and  of  which  Ihe  repeal  of  the 
Com  Iaws  was  a  part.  The  terrible  outbreak  of  famine  and  disease 
in  Ireland,  which,  as  is  evident  &om  his  letters,  moved  him  deeply, 
drove  him  from  this  course,  and  obliged  him  suddenly  to  offer  the 
completion  of  the  system  to  his  friends  as  yet  untrained  to  accept  it. 
It  was  the  belief  that  he  was  chafed  with  the  fate  of  England,  and 
not  of  party,  which  allowed  him,  though  not  without  much  effort,  to 
break  loose  from  his  political  relations,  to  forego,  as  he  well  understood 
must  be  the  result,  all  further  hope  of  of&ce,  and  to  submit  to  the 
bitter  assaults  with  which  he  was  assailed.  Xhe  position  which  he 
r^arded  himaelf  as  holding  when  in  ofiice  he  continued  to  hold 
after  his  fall.  The  consistent  friend  and  wise  adviser  of  the  Liberal 
Ministry,  to  whom  alone  the  carrying  out  of  his  ideas  could  be 
intrusted,  he  passed  his  last  jeaiB  in  aniiously  watching  the  effect 
of  what  he  had  done,  and,  without  a  following  and  without  office, 
remained  to  the  end  of  hi»  life  the  most  respected  and  powerful 
statesman  in  the  country. 

The  triumph  of  Palmerston  in  the  late  debate,  and  his  maintenance 
in  the  position  of  Foreign  Minister,  was  a  matter  of  some  n,  bihwi«- 
moment,  for  war  was  still  raging  between  Denmark  Koitt.iiiw.i-. 
and  the  Duchies  of  Sleswig  and  Holstein  ;  and  in  the  course  of  the 
autumn  there  appeared  to  be  every  probability  that  Prussia  and 
Austria  would  come  to  blows.  The  legal  position  of  the  Sleswig- 
Holstein  question  is  intricate,  the  principle  at  issue  very  simple.  The 
iuhabitunta  of  Holstein  and  a  considerable  portion  of  those  of  Sleswig, 
speaking  the  German  language,  desired  to  be  admitted  to  any  new 
form  of  cpnfederation  arrived  at,  and  the  upholders  of  the  unity  of 
Germany  were  eagerly  determined  that  this  junction  should  be  effect«d. 
It  would  appear  that  legally  Holstein  had  alwajs  been  a  Genuan 
fief,  Sleswig  nearly  always  a  Danish  fief.  But  an  old  law  had  declared 
that  Sleswig  should  always  be  joined  to  Holstein,  and  the  law  of  sue- 
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oession  ollowcil  the  female  line  in  Denmark  but  forbade  it  in  Slwwig. 
These  were  the  technical  crounds  on  which  Sleawig  claimed  to  follow 
Holstein  into  the  Germnn  Federation.  A  guarantee  in  1721  by  Prance 
and  England  of  the  Duchy  to  Denmark  formed  the  technical  ground 
for  the  action  of  the  Danish  Government.  The  Prusaiana  had  offered 
tbeiuselves  aa  the  instrumeutB  of  Germany.  Their  troops  had  not 
only  occupied  the  Duchiea  but  had  invaded  Jutland,  from  which,  how- 
ever, they  had  been  forced  to  retire  by  the  interference  of  the  Swedes, 


and  an  armistice  between  Denmark  and  Prussia  had  been  concluded 
at  the  close  of  the  year  1848.  The  war  had  continued  after  the  termin- 
ation of  the  armistice,  negotiationa  of  variona  kinds  had  been  entered 
into,  and  at  length,  on  the  2nd  of  July  18C0,  under  the  mediation  of 
England,  a  Treaty  of  Peace  between  Denmark  and  Germany  was  con- 
tracted. The  question  with  regard  to  the  Duchies  iraa  left  for  future 
settlement,  and  England  joined  with  Austiia,  France,  and  all  the 
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Baltic  Powers  in  a  Protocol  on  the  4th  of  Julj,  declaring  their  wish 
that  the  integrity  of  the  Danish  monarchy  should  be  pre-  i„j„^j,^ 
served  Resting  upon  such  lai^e  support,  when  the  ">•  ^"fKoi  m 
Duchiea  continued  the  war  the  King  of  Decniark  invaded  namuk. 
Sleswig,  defeated  General  Willisen,  a  Prussian  officer  '^  *■•'»■ 
in  command  of  the  troops  of  the  Duchy,  at  Idsted,  and  again  at  Fiie- 
deriostadl,  and  brought  the  war  to  a  conclusion  when  Willisen  and 
the  other  Prussian  volunteers,  by  whom  the  war  had  been  mainly  kept 
up,  withdrew.  Their  withdrawal  was  chiefly  due  to  the  calling  out 
of  the  Prussian  army.  Throughout  the  year  the  rivalry  Ijetween 
Prussia  and  Austria  had  been  becoming  more  pronounced.  The  old 
Diet  of  the  Confederation  had  resigned  ita  powers  to  the  Aaaembly 
of  Frankfort.  Austria  supposed  that  the  restoration  of  the  old 
Diet,  of  which  she  was  the  acknowledged  chief,  followed  aa  a 
matter  of  course  upon  the  dissolution  of  the  Assembly  in  June 
1840.  Prussia,  on  the  other  hand,  summoned  at  Erfurt  representa- 
tives of  as  many  of  the  German  Principalities  as  it  could  collect, 
for  the  purpose  of  constituting  a  new  Confederation  of  which  it  was 
itaeK  to  be  the  head.  There  were  thus  two  rival  German  Parlia- 
menta.  No  progress  however  was  made  at  the  Erfurt  Conference, 
and  Austria  considered  the  reeonstitution  of  the  Frankfort  Diet 
as  a  triumph  for  itself:  At  one  moment  war  appeared  inevitable. 
The  Elector  of  Hesse  Cassel  withdrew  before  a  constitutional 
opposition,  caused  by  hia  arbitrary  misgovern ment,  and  sought 
assistance  from  Austria.  Prussia  could  scarcely  avoid  supporting 
the  constitutionalists  and  moved  an  army  into  the  country.  Fortified 
with  the  support  of  the  Czar,  who  had  been  summoned  to  mediate, 
Austria  sent  troops  to  reinstate  the  Elector.  The  rival  forces  were 
thus  face  to  face.  But  hostilities  were  postponed  by  (^,j,,aa„  „ 
a  convention  signed  at  Olmtiti,  by  which,  at  the  price  oi»«ti 
of  large  concessions  from  Prussta,  the  settlement  of 
open  questions  was  referred  to  joint  commisaioneFs  of  the  rival 
powers.  But  meanwhile  the  Frussiana  thought  it  prudent  to  put 
their  army  on  a  war  footing. 

In  the  German  quarrel  England  hadno  very  direct  interest.  But  the 
Queen,  or  rather  Prince  Albert— who  busied  himself  much  in  foreign 
affairs, — saw  with  displeasure  the  action  of  Palmerston  with  regard  to 
Sleswig-Holstein,  Strongly  imbued  with  admimtion  for  German  unity, 
and  regarding  the  leadership  of  Prussia  as  necessary  for  the  success  of 
that  object,  the  Prince  disapproved  of  the  anti-German  policy  of  the 
Protocol  of  July.  The  divergence  of  Lord  Palmerston's  views  from 
those  of  the  Court,  and  still  more  bis  off-hand  manner  of  conduct- 
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i»g  business,  produced  an  incident  which  foreshadowed  the  crisis  of  the 
followtiig  year.  The  Queen  thought  it  necessary  to  commnnicate  to 
o„_.  Loid  Palmetston,  through  the  Prime  Minister,  a  memo- 
MaBoriaiiK.  Toudum,  requiring  him  to  state  distinctly  what  he  pro- 
*"*■ ""'  posed  in  any  given  case,  in  order  that  she  might  know 
to  what  she  had  given  her  consent ;  and,  secondly,  that  having  once 
^ven  her  sanction  to  a  measure  it  should  not  be  arbitrarilj' altered  or 
modified.  Such  an  act,  she  said,  she  "  most  consider  as  failure  in 
sincerity  towards  the  Growo,  and  justly  to  be  visit«d  by  the  exercise 
of  her  constitutional  right  of  dismissing  the  Minister."  It  exdles 
eurprise  that,  after  so  strongly  worded  a  memorandum,  Lord  John 
BoBsell  should  still  have  allowed  Lord  Palmerston  to  remain  at  the 
Foreign  Office,  or  that  Lord  Palmerston  himself  should  have  wished 
to  do  so.  Ko  doubt  the  memorandnm  embodied  a  true  constitutional 
view.  If  the  Sovereign,  as  the  permanent  element  of  the  executive, 
is  to  be  of  any  weight  ia  the  Government,  it  must  be  in  secnring  as 
for  as  possible  continuity  in  our  relatioDs  with  foreign  countries,  and 
as  all  communications  with  foreign  Courts  are  carried  on  in  the 
name  of  the  Sovereign,  it  is  but  reasonable  that  he  should  at  least 
be  thoroughly  informed  of  what  his  Minist«rs  are  doing.  There  is 
indeed  no  sign  that  the  Queen,  or  her  chief  adviser.  Prince  Albert, 
ever  relaxed  their  loyal  adhesion  to  constitutional  maxims.  Yet  there 
was  a  prevalent  feeling  that  the  Court  might  and  did  exercise  a 
sinister  influence  on  the  foreign  policy  of  England.  It  was  impossible 
to  foJ^t  the  close  family  relationships  which  connected  the  crowned 
heads  of  Europe,  or  to  avoid  the  suspicion  that  the  views  of  the 
^^1  Sovereign  were  somewhat  coloured  by  a  natural,  nay  an  inevitable 
V''"^  sympathy  with  the  interests  of  the  reigning  class. 

J    ~^~~     It  was  only  when  Prince  Albert  devoted  his  great  abilities  and 
V  love  of  culture  to  questions  of  a  more   social  character  that  he 

was  regarded  by  the  people  in  general  as  occupying  his  proper  place. 
In  everything  relating  to  the  improvement  of  the  physical  con- 
dition of  the  people  and  to  the  spread  of  science  and  art,  be 
exhibited  the  wannest  interest,  and  a  great  idea  was  now  occupy- 
ing his  mind.  In  the  year  1849  he  bad  conceived  the  plan  of 
TMSiui  a  great  International  Exhibition  of  the  works  of  in- 
BiUHUn.  dustry,  to  be  held  in  the  course  of  the  year  1851,  It 
was  believed  Uiat  all  nations  would  gtun  advantage  by  an  iuterchauge 
of  experience,  and  obtain,  a  knowledge  both  of  the  requirements 
and  acliievements  of  other  countries  necessary  for  success  iu  the 
increased  competition    which   improved  locomotion  was  rendering 
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meritable.  The  plan  had  found  favour  generally,  both  nmong 
the  manufacturers  of  Englimd  and  abroad.  Commiasioneis  Lad  been 
appointed  to  carry  it  out.  The  difficulty  of  erecting  with  due 
rapidity  and  due  attention  to  beauty  a  building  vast  enough  for  the 
purpose  had  been  solved  by  the  adoption  of  Paxtou's  plan  for  a 
palace  of  glass  ;  and  shortly  afMr  the  close  of  the  Parliamentary 
Besaioa  tie  still  further  difficulty  of  finding  n  fitting  site  was  met, 
though  only  after  much  opposition,  by  the  appropriation  of  a  portion 
of  Hyde  Park  for  the  purpose.  The  completion  of  tbia  plan  wua  in 
some  respects  the  most  important  event  of  the  following  year.  It 
was  opened  on  tJie  1st  of  May,  with  a  magnificent  and  effective  cere- 
mony. The  fear  which  had  been  excited  lest  the  concourse  of  people 
brought  to  London  should  be  dangerous,  proved  entirely  groundless: 
Foreigners  were  struck  with  the  ease  with  which  a  few  policemen 
kept  the  crowds  iu  order.  Nor  was  the  anticipation  felt  by  some 
tbat  the  anarchists  of  Europe  would  seize  the  opportunity  for  riot  in 
any  way  realised.  In  all  respects,  in  the  atrlking  character  of  the 
building,  in  the  wealth  and  raviety  of  the  products  exhibited,  and 
the  excellence  of  the  arrangements,  it  was  a  marked  success.  It  waa 
visited  by  6,000,000  people,  and  after  the  payment  of  all  expenses 
there  was  a  large  surplus  remaining  in  the  hands  of  the  mimiusf  ui 
Commissioners,  by  whom  it  was  invested  in  an  estate  at  Eihiwiion. 
South  Kensington.  On  this  a  museum  and  schools  for  the  advance 
of  art  were  built,  which  have  continually  grown  till  they  now  play  n 
very  important  part  in  the  national  education.  The  results  of  the 
Exhibition  in  a  more  direct  sense  were  no  doubt  important.  It 
proved  the  forerunner  of  many  collections  of  a  similar  character,  both 
in  England  and  other  countries,  the  effect  of  which  baa  been  largely 
to  accelerate  the  equalisation  of  commercial  advantages,  and  to  bring 
about  that  great  industrial  struggle  iu  which  all  countries  engi^ed  in 
manufoctures  of  a  similar  kind  are  now  involved. 

But  while  the  CommisHioneiB  for  the  Exhibition  were  still  busy  in 
making  arrangements  for  the  coming  year,  an  event  m  np>i  boh. 
occurred,  trivial  enough  in  itself,  but  which  caused  an  '•'^  ""■ 
ezcitoment  which  drove  for  a  while  all  more  serious  questions  into 
the  shade.  This  was  the  issue  of  a  Papal  Bull  establishing  a  Komish 
hierarchy  in  England  with  territorial  titles.  "  We  do  hereby  decree," 
it  says,  "tbe  re-establishment  in  the  kingdom  of  England,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  common,  laws  of  the  Church,  of  a  Hterarchy  of  Bishops  de- 
riving their  titles  from  their  own  Sees."  This  BuU  was  issued  on  the 
24th  of  September,  and  fell  upon  a  public  already  somewhat  excited 
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upon  ecclesiastical  queationa.  The  Crown  had  appointed  in  1847  the 
Ber.  George  Oorham  to  the  living  of  Brampford  Speke  in  the  Diocese 
of  Exeter.  The  Bishop,  Dr.  Phillpotta,  after  insisting  on  examin- 
ing Mr.  Gorham  very  closely  upon  his  faith,  had  declined  to  institute 
him,  dedEuing  hia  views  heretical  with  regard  to  the  doctrine  of 
baptismal  regeneration.  The  Court  of  Arches  had  sustained  the 
action  of  the  Bishop,  but  this  judgment,  when  brought  by  appeal 
before  the  Privy  Council,  had  been  reversed.  This  tribunal  was  a 
lay  tribunal.  While  therefore  the  Evangelical  party  rejoiced  at  the 
sxduant  maintenance  of  Mr.  GEoiham's  doctrine,  which  was  gener- 
JJ^J^-^i^^  ally  speaking  their  own,  and  even  Churchmen  of  the 
jMM  iiM.  older  school  were  pleased  at  the  rebuff  given  to  Epis- 
copal interference  which  they  disliked,  the  Tractarians  and  High 
Chuicbmeo  of  the  newer  school  were  filled  with  anger,  not  only 
at  the  apparent  adntisBion  of  a  doctrine  less  strict  than  their  own, 
but  at  the  intervention  of  a  lay  court  in  a  question,  the  settle- 
ment of  which  they  believed  the  Bpirituality  alone  had  the  right  of 
handling.  The  quarrel  was  carried  to  the  Queen's  Bench,  to  the 
Common  Pleas,  and  finally  to  the  Exchequer,  but  always  with  the 
reaolt  that  the  judgment  of  the  Privy  Council  was  upheld.  To  not  a 
few,  the  eflbrts  of  the  High  Church  party  appeared  to  be  nothing  less 
than  a  serious  assault  upon  the  supremacy  of  the  Crown.  Thus  when 
the  Papal  Bull  appeared,  it  was  very  generally  interpreted  as  a  step 
in  the  same  direction.  It  was  supposed  that  the  Pope  would  not  have 
ventured  to  issue  it  had  be  not  believed  that  the  High  Church  party 
were  becoming  powerful,  and  that  their  doctrines  led  (as  in  muiy  indi- 
vidual instances  had  been  the  case)  direct  to  the  adoption  of  the 
Roman  doctrine.  Full  of  these  feelings,  the  Prime  Minister  on  the  4th 
of  October  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  stigmatising  "  the 
late  aggressions  of  the  Papacy  upon  our  ProteatanliBm  as  inaolent  and 
invidious."  His  alarm  however,  he  said,  was  not  equal  te  his  indigna- 
tion ;  he  felt  tliat  England  was  strong  enough  to  repel  any  outward 
attacks.  But  there  was  a  danger  which  alarmed  him  much  more 
than  any  aggreaaion  of  a  foreign  sovereign  :  "  Clergymen  of  our  own 
Church  who  have  subscribed  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  and  acknow- 
ledged in  explicit  terms  the  Queen's  supremacy,  have  been  the  most 
forward  in  leading  their  flocks  '  step  by  step  to  the  very  verge  of  the 
precipice.'"  The  letter  was  regarded  as  a  sort  of  proclamation  ^wnst 
oudiui  both    the    High    Church    and    the   Roman   Catholics. 

^^J^^''  Cardinal  Wiseman,  the  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of 

oti.  WW.  Westminster  published  an  appeal  to  the  English  people 
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justifying  the  recent  measures,  and  explaining  that  they  consisted 
in  mere  matteia  of  ecclesiaslical  discipline.  But  his  appeal  served 
rather  to  increase  than  to  allay  the  storm.  The  conduct  of  the 
Irish  clergy  too,  who  had  in  S)Tiod  denonnced  the  iate  effort  at 
imprOTing  Irish  education  as  irreligious,  and  who  had  not  scrupled 
even  to  discuss  the  question  of  land  tenure  in  a  spirit  hostile  lo  the 
Government,  had  roused  general  indignation.  The  feeling  in  England 
showed  itself  in  clamorous  meetings  and  in  addresses  t«  the  Crown 
poured  in  from  all  quarters.  The  excitement  continued  and 
increased  up  to  the  very  time  of  the  opening  of  Parliament  in  Feb. 
ruary,  when  the  Queen's  Speech  declared  the  intention  of  the  Ministry 
to  maintain  the  rights  of  the  Crown,  and  to  lay  a  measure  before  Par- 
liament for  that  purpose.  The  measure  made  its  appearance  as 
the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill.  Its  object  was  to  pre-  •,_,,j„uuj 
vent  the  assumption  of  territorial  titles  by  the  Roman  huhhu. 
Catholic  Bishops.  Leave  was  given  by  a  very  large  '••'^"•'' 
n^jority  to  introduce  the  Bill  It  was  plain  that  the  popular 
feeling  entirely  favoured  it.  But  the  minority,  though  small  in 
numbers,  was  important  in  ability.  An  evident  determination 
was  shown,  both  on  the  part  of  the  Radicals  and  of  the  Peelites, 
to  throw  obst«cIes  in  the  way  of  the  Bill ;  certain  clauses  had  to  be 
omitt«d,  and  when  after  the  Ministerial  crisis  it  was  reproduced, 
though  carried  by  large  majiuities,  it  was  in  fact  little  more  than  an 
idle  protest. 

The  crisis  which  interrupted  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill,  although 
signs  were  not  wanting  that  the  Ministry  was  in  some   ™^_^j 
difficulty,  came  as  a  surprise.    It  was  the  effect  rather  of  ou>. 
general  weakness  than  of  distinct  defeat.     The  budget  *"' 

was  produced  on  the  17th  of  February,  With  a  considerable  surplus 
in  hand,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  offered  only  to  repeal 
a  portion  of  the  window-tax,  which  was  highly  unpopular,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  continue  the  income-tax.  His  statement  was  so  badly 
received  that  the  defeat  of  the  Government  seemed  almost  certain. 
But  the  actual  cause  of  the  crisis  was  a  vote  taken  a  few  days  later, 
'  in  a  very  thin  house,  on  a  motion  by  Mr,  Locke  King  to  assimilate 
the  county  franchise  to  that  of  the  boroughs.  The  question  of  elec- 
toral reform  had  become  pressing,  and  Lord  John  Russell  offered  to 
introduce  a  measure  for  extending  the  suffr^e.  In  spite  of  this,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Locke  King  proceeded  to  a  division,  and  in  opposition  to 
the  Government  obtained  leave  to  bring  in  his  Bill  by  a  majority  of 
fifty.      Conscious  of  their  weakness,  and  preferring  to  resign  upon 
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tbU  point,  wfaeie  their  defeat  bad  been  pretty  pltunly  accideataj,  to 
suffering  complete  discomflture  upon  their  budget,  the  -Miniatry 
determined  to  resign.  Tbe  elate  of  parties  rendered  the  fonuation  of 
&  new  Ministry  a  matter  of  great  difficulty.  The  Peelitea,  pledged  to 
oppose  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill,  would  not  join  the  Whigs,  nor 
could  they  stand  alone,  especially  in  the  face  of  the  general  feeling  in 
itaBuMll  favour  of  that  Bill.  But  tbey  were  equally  resolute  not 
MoiiDTnuiB  tg  combine  with  Lord  Stanley  and  the  ProtectionUts, 
nil.  M,  lUL  who  without  them  were  unable  to  form  a  Ministry. 
After  a  considerable  deUy  and  much  negotiation,  as  it  proved  impos- 
sible to  form  any  successful  combination,  tbe  old  Ministry  returned 
unchanged  to  office.  Having  thus  obtained  a  new  lease  of  life,  Lord 
John  Russell  was  able  to  pass  his  Ecclesiastical  Titles  BilL  A  new 
budget  completely  repelling  the  window-tax,  and  on  the  amendment 
of  Mr.  Hume  continuing  the  income-tax  for  a  year  only,  waa  carried. 
And  amid  the  excitement  caused  by  the  great  Exhibition  the  session 
quietly  came  to  an  end  without  further  difficulty. 

But  the  Teal  sonrce  of  the  weakness  of  the  Min^iry — the  mistrust 
of  Lord  Palmerston  felt  by  the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert,  and  the 
difficulties  with  foreign  courts  excited  by  bis  self-asserting  method  of 
doing  business,  still  remained.  The  arrival  in  October  of  Eossuth, 
the  late  leader  of  the  Hungarian  Revolution, from  his  exile  inTurkey, 
again  brought  these  difBcultJes  into  prominence.  Kossuth  and  his 
Komihi  friends  were  received  with  enthusiasm   by  the  English 

iiciuii.  Liberals.      His  eloifhent  speeches  inculcated  the   prin- 

ort.  iiM.  ijjpjg  jjj^j.  fpjgig„  interference  with  the  constitutional 

arrangements  of  a  comitry  was  wholly  inadmissible,  and  that  to  pre- 
vent it  other  countries  were  hound  to  combine  and  take  up  arras. 
The  natural  deduction  from  this  waa  that  England  was  called  upon  to 
protect  the  Hungarians  from  the  assaults  of  Austria  and  Russia. 
Listened  to  and  admired  by  multitudes  in  England,  such  speeches 
could  not  fail  to  cause  great  displeasure  to  tbe  despotic  Powera 
attacked  in  them.  Those  Powers  ranked  nominally  among  the  friends 
of  England,  and  although  the  Government  could  not  of  course  dream 
of  suppressing  the  expression  of  opinion,  it  certainly  could  not  openly- 
give  its  countenance  to  the  opinions  expressed.  When  Lord 
Palmerston  therefore  apparently  with  difficulty  refrained  from 
receiving  Kossuth  himself,  and  listened  with  approbation  to  addresses 
from  the  Radicals  of  Finsbury  and  Islington,  in  which  the  Emperors 
of  Austria  and  Russia  were  spoken  of  as  "  odious  and  detestable 
assassins,"  he  appeared  to  be  going  some  way  towards  compronusing 
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the  position  of  Ennknd.     His  conduct  was  formally  condemned  by 
the  Cabinet  on  the  4ih  of  DecembeT. 

But  before  that  time  much  graver  events  had  occurred  wliich  throT? 
such  slight  peccadilloes  uxUs  the  shade.  On  the  night  of 
the  1st  and  the  morning  of  the  Sd  of  December,  the  iita. 
French  President,  Prince  Louia  Napoleon,  had  carried  "*■  ^'  '"'■ 
out  a  coup  iTitat  which  upset  the  existing  Republican  constitution  in 
France,  established  for  a  while  a  military  despotism,  and  led  directly 
in  the  course  of  a  few  months  to  the  establishment  of  the  Second 
Empire.  The  Republican  Constitution  of  1848  was  not  of  a  character 
to  be  lasting  or  to  work  easily.  More  especially  was  this  the  case  in 
France,  where  undoubtedly  among  the  middle-classes,  aud  those  pos- 
sessed of  property,  there  was  astrong  disposition  in  favour  ufsomeform 
of  monarchy.  In  their  desire  to  establish  constitutional  balance,  the 
constitution -makers  had  so  arranged  the  powers  of  the  Chambers  and 
of  the  President  that  a  conflict  between  them  was  inevitable.  During 
the  whole  of  the  year  a  sfcnigKle  had  been  going  on.  Every  law  tend- 
ing at  all  to  increase  the  power  of  the  President  had  been  opposed, 
though  the  unsettled  state  of  the  country  seemed  to  call  for  a  strong 
executive.  But  it  was  generally  believed  that  the  crisis  would  be 
postponed  till  the  following  Mny,  when,  according  to  the  Constitution, 
a  new  President  would  have  to  be  elected.  It  was  certain  that  a 
large  majority  of  Frenchmen  would  have  wished  to  re-elect  the 
Prince.  But  by  the  Constitution  he  was  not  capable  of  re-election,  nor 
was  there  any  means  of  changing  the  Constitution  -without  the  con- 
currence of  two-thirds  of  the  Chamber,  which  was  of  course  unattain- 
able. But  Prince  Louis  was  not  only  an  ambitious  man,  he  had  also 
passed  bis  life  in  meditating  upon  the  career  of  his  great  uncle,  and 
had  brought  himself  to  believe  that  it  was  his  destiny  to  follow  his 
footsteps  as  the  ruler  of  France.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  n 
man  of  this  character,  feeling  the  support  of  the  ration  behind 
bim,  would  quietly  allow  himself  to  pass  into  obscurity  at  the  close 
of  his  tenure  of  office.  He  had  undoubtedly  been  taking  steps  to 
secure  his  re-election  as  well  as  great  constitutional  changes.  He  had 
filled  some  of  the  more  important  offices — the  Ministry  of  War, 
the  Prefecture  of  Police,  and  the  command  of  the  troops  about  Paris 
— with  adventurers  on  whom  he  could  rely,  and  in  whose  hands,  almost 
without  expecting  it,  he  became  a  mere  puppet.  He  had  secured 
the  friendship  of  the  army,  already  irritated  by  an  attempt  in  the 
Chamber  to  place  a  civilian  at  its  head,  and  had  declared  himself  in 
fiivour  of  universal  suffrage.    It  seems  possible  that  the  iotentdon  of 
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the  hostile  ju^orit;  of  the  Cbtunbera  to  lake  some  nnconstitutioDal 
action  againat  him  httd  come  to  hie  kDowledge,  that  he  had  heard  of 
some  plot  in  which  the  Orleans  princes  were  implicated.  This  tnaj 
have  decided  him  to  proceed  at  once  to  a  counter-stroke.  At  all 
events,  at  the  end  of  November,  careful  and  secret  prepuations  were 
made,  and  on  the  night  of  the  lat  of  Decembei  the  Slat*  printing 
ofBce  was  secured,  troops  were  brought  into  Paria,  many  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Chambers  and  the  more  important  generals  were  appre- 
hended in  their  houses,  and  when  the  morning  broke  the  walls  were 
found  placarded  with  proclamationa  declaring  the  intentions  of  the 
President,  and  promising  a  new  ConstitutioD,  of  which  the  outlines 
were  given.  Jn  the  course  of  the  day  the  Iiegislative  Assembly  was 
cleared  bj  the  troops,  all  the  members  present  being  carried  off  and 
imprisoned.  The  people,  left  without  leaders,  taken  entirely  by  sur- 
prise, made  bat  a  slight  resistance.  Some  barricades  were  thrown  up 
but  were  captured  without  difficulty.  Yet  the  change  of  government 
was  not  effected  without  terrible  bloodshed,  for  the  troops  in  the 
boulevards  {whether  upon  instruction,  or  of  their  own  motion,  it  can 
never  be  known),  fired  volley  aftervolley  upon  the  peaceful  bystanders 
in  the  streets,  and  into  the  windows  of  the  houses.  No  quarter  was 
given,  and  those  prisoners  who  were  taken  were  put  to  death  in  cold 
blood.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  political  aspect  of  the  coup 
d'itat,  the  underhand  stealthy  manner  in  which  it  was  planned,  the 
mean  and  selfish  character  of  ita  perpetrators,  the  cold-blooded  and 
calculating  ferocity  with  which  it  was  executed,  stamped  upon  the 
reign  of  Louis  Napoleon  a  character  of  vulgar  and  unprincipled 
adventure  which  clung  to  it  even  in  the  time  of  its  greatest  prosperity, 
and  checked  all  feelings  of  r^pret  at  its  miserable  downfalL 

But  of  course  it  was  as  a  political  event  that  foreign  governments 
had  at  first  to  regard  it.  As  it  has  for  many  years  been  a  fixed 
prindple  of  English  policy  to  allow  nations  to  settle  their  own 
hiwnta'i  constitutional  matters  themselves,  there  could  be  no 
*^"^^  question  as  to  what  the  conduct  of  the  Government  must 
Dm.  9.  be.    Lord  Korinanby,  our  ambassador,  was  instructed  by 

Lord  Palmeraton  in  a  short,  formal  despatch,  draughted  in  accordance 
with  the  deciuon  of  the  Cabinet,  "  to  make  no  dtange  in  his  relations 
witti  the  French  Government"  This  was  written  on  the  5th  of 
December,  two  days  after  Hormanby  had  applied  for  instructions. 
The  despatch  was  not  intended  to  be  shown  to  the  French  Minister, 
Tutgot,  but  only  as  instruction  for  himself.  Lord  Normaaby  did 
howevei  commnnicate  it  to  M.  Turgot,  apologising  for  the  delay. 
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Turgot  replied,  somewhat  nettled  at  any  donbt  as  to  tlie  English 
poBition  being  laised,  that  the  delay  made  do  difference,  especially  ea 
he  had  received  from  Walewsky,  his  otu  ambassador  in  Loudon, 
information  that  Lord  Pahnerston  bad  expressed  bis  full  approbation 
of  what  had  been  done.  This  Lord  Normanby  communicated  in  a 
public  despatch,  which  came  of  necegsitj  to  the  notice  of  Lord  John 
Eussell  and  the  Queen.  The  Premier  at  once  wrote  to  DatntBmtma 
PalmerstoD,  asking  bim  to  expliun  bow  he  came  thus  to  ^Jl^]!^,^^ 
bare  expressed  in  private,  and  before  consulting  bis  col-  FdHoito. 
leagues,  so  definite  an  opinion  on  the  matter.  But  Lord  Falmerston 
allowed  a  duj  to  pass  before  writdng  his  reply.  He  was  busily 
employed  duiing  tJie  interval,  and  among  other  things,  wrote  a 
despatch  vhich  he  did  not  show  to  the  Cabinet,  iDforming  Lord 
Normanby  that  in  bis  opinion  the  suocess  of  the  President  was  desir- 
able for  France.  Very  late  that  night,  the  16th  of  December  (be  was^tvKf.  i1 
unable  to  write  till  past  fouriT]  t.ha  n'?"lir'e)  be  replied  to  Lord  John  Q 
Kuasell  in  a  long  letter,  giving  the  grounds  of  the  opinion  he  bad 
expressed,  at  the  same  time  saying  that  Walewsky  had  given  a  highly 
coloured  account  of  his  words.  To  this  Lord  John  replied  that  the 
question  was  not  what  his  opinion  was,  but  whether  be  ought  to  have 
(^ven  any  opinion  without  taking  the '  orders  of  the  sovereign. 
Palmerston  replied  by  stating  that  he  bad  given  the  opinion  as  a 
private  individual,  and  that  friendly  intercourse  with  foreign  ambas- 
sadors would  be  impossible  if  all  expressions  of  private  opinion  were 
forbidden.  The  Premier  at  once  cut  the  discussion  short.  "No  other 
couise,"  he  wrote,  "is  left  me  than  to  submit  the  correspondence  to 
the  Queen,  and  to  ask  her  Majesty  to  appoint  a  successor  ^,__  . 
to  you  in  tbe  Foreign  Office."  At  the  same  time  be  <uaiiHij. 
offered  Palmerston  the  position  of  the  Viceroy  of  Ireland,  °*°"  **■ 
which,  it  is  needless  to  say,  he  declined  with  some  sarcasm.  As  Lord 
John  Russell  and  other  members  of  the  Cabinet  had  expressed  in 
private  conversation  to  the  French  ambassador  the  same  views  as 
those  held  by  Lord  Falmerston,  it  wa«  evidently  not  any  disagreement 
as  to  the  policy  to  be  pursued  which  caused  bis  dismissaL  Nor 
apparently  did  Lord  John  Eussell  fail  to  recognise  the  difference 
between  tbe  public  and  private  utterances  of  Ministers.  Put  the 
independence  of  action  which  Lord  Palmerston  had  always  employed, 
and  which  he  appears  to  have  thought  necessary  for  the  efficient 
transaction  of  foreign  business,  had  been  long  distasteful  to  the  Queen 
and  Prince  Albert.  The  Premier  was  not  unnaturally  displeased  at 
the  apparent  disregard  of  bis  remonstrance  shown  by  the  despatch  of 
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tba  16tli.  The  vrhole  incident  seemed  to  nhon  Lord  Paltuerstoa's 
deteirmaalion  to  pursue  his  own  coutse,  and  the  opportiioi^  wag 
taken  to  give  effect  to  the  long-cheiiahed  wishes  of  the  Court. 

The  news  of  what  had  happened  was  received  with  a  cry  of  triumph 
hy  the  leactioDitr;  party  abroad.  Schwortzeubei^  is  said  to  have  held 
a  /ele  to  celebrate  it.  It  remained  to  be  seen,  when  the  neceseaiy 
enplanations  were  given  on  the  reassembling  of  Parliament,  what  the 
verdict  of  England  would  be.  The  attack  of  Lord  John  Eussell  upon 
bis  colleague  is  described  aa  singularly  powerful.  In  his 
defence  Lord  Palmerston  delivered  a  speech  far  below  his 
usual  standard.  In  fact  Russell  had  acted  scarcely 
fairly.  Having  distinctly  told  Palmerston  that  the  cause  of  his  dis- 
missal was  his  conversation  with  Walewshy,  he  brought  up  ag^nst 
him  a  variety  of  charges  drawn  from  his  former  conduct,  strengthening 
them  by  reading  the  Queen's  memorandum  of  1850,  and  closing  them 
wiih  the  assertion  that  Palmerston'sdespatch  of  the  I6th  of  December, 
having  been  sent  without  the  knowledge  of  the  Queen  or  Cabinet, 
broke  the  conditions  mentioned  in  the  memorandum,  and  laid  him 
open  to  dismissal.  Palmerston,  though  he  hinted  at  the  fact  that 
Russell  had  sinned  equally  with  himself  with  regard  to  Walewaky, 
felt  bound  in  honour  not  to  bring  the  ambassador's  name  forward  as 
his  witness.  His  repartee  therefore  wanted  alt  point.  In  the  same 
way  he  thought  it  impossible  to  expliun  his  reasons  for  submitting  so 
quietly  to  the  memorandnm  of  1850.  He  neither  liked  to  emphasise 
the  delicacy  which  had  led  him  to  regard  that  memorandum,  not  only 
as  a  letter  from  a  sovereign  but  from  a  lady,  and  therefore  to  submit 
to  it,  nor  to  explain  the  foot  that  had  he  resented  it  the  triumph  he 
had  just  gained  by  his  great  vindication  of  his  policy  in  the  House 
would  have  been  destroyed.  In  fact  he  seems  to  hare  thought  it 
wiser  to  put  up  calmly  with  the  assault  made  upon  him,  and  await  a 
future  opportunity  of  reasserting  his  position.  The  opportunity  came 
soon  enough.  The  Ministry,  already  weak,  was  unable  to  bear  the 
loss  of  its  ablest  member.  Immediately  after  bringing  in  a  Reform 
Bill,  in  accordance  with  hia  promise  the  preceding  session,  Lord  John 
Russell  produced  a  plan  for  the  reorganisation  of  the 
tnafiit  u  militia.  The  defence  of  the  country  had  become  an  object 
Fsb-u.  of  paramount  interest.    Thecowpif^fatcarriedout  by  the 

aid  of  the  French  army,  and  in  the  name  of  a  Napoleon,  bad  excited 
general  alarm.  Men  asked  themselves  whether  a  Government  resting 
on  this  footing  would  not  be  obliged  to  recall  something  of  the 
Kapoleonic  tradition  and  vindicate  ita  position  by  war.    There  wati 
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a  genernl  feeliog  that  the  means  for  the  defence  01  tlie  country  had 
been  too  long  neglected.  While  deprecating,  therefore,  the  idea  tliat 
he  was  acting  under  panic,  the  Premier  thought  it  a  good  opportunity 
for  introducing  hia  BiiL  It  was  received  with  general  approbation, 
although  a  few  of  the  Btricter  economists  objected  to  the  additional 
expense.  The  necessity  for  a  reserve  force  was  urged  by  no  one  more 
fully  than  by  Lord  Palmerston  ;  but  he  disapproTed  of  the  determina- 
tion of  the  Goremment  to  make  the  newly  organiaed  militia  local 
instead  of  general.  Lord  John  Bussell  indeed  explained  that  in  cafie 
of  war  the  embodied  militia  would  be  available  for  employment  where- 
ever  their  presence  might  be  required.  But  Lord  Piilmerston  persisted 
in  his  objection.  "  If  this  were  so,"  he  said,  "  the  title  of  the  Bill 
appeared  to  be  a  misnomer"  ;  he  therefore  introduced  an  amendment 
by  which,  the  word  "local"  was  struck  out.  Lord  John  Russell 
somewhat  hastily  declared  that  were  this  amendment  carried  it  would 
imply  want  of  confidence  in  the  Ministry.  When  therefore  a  majority 
of  eleven  appeared  in  favour  of  Lord  Palmeraton's  views  ih.BuHU 
the  Ministry  had  no  choice  but  to  resign.  Little  or  no  J^jjl,'^ 
surprise  was  felt.  The  Ministry  had  been  growing  rib.n,  uu 
gradually  weaker,  and  it  was  understood  that  the  first  opportunity 
offered  would  ba  iakssi  for  its  resignation. 
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Fint  Lord  ofl\i  TmuaTy, 

LortD(l*7. 

Lord  BC  Lsourdi. 

Lord  LoDBd>ae. 

imIiVlniSwl,      .        . 

Lord  Biliabury. 

Mr.  DIsntU. 

Bmt  Sarrtorjr,       . 

Mi.  W.lpole, 

Colonial  SKTelary,  . 

Sir  John  Pekington 

Mr.  B««>(ora. 

Fint  lord  0/ Ike  Jdmimltv, 

Mr.  HerriM. 

JVmU™i  o/thi  Board  o/Tradi, 

Ui.  Henley, 

Potlmmter-GiMnil, 

Lord  Jotiu  Msniien. 

Lord  LietUenant,     ...... 

Lord  ChaxetOar,  .        ...    Mr.  Blackbnme. 

Ckit/Stcrelar\i, Lord  Nua. 

ON  the  foil  of  Lord  Jobn  Russell's  Ministrj,  tbe  Queen  intrusted 
Lord  Stanley  (who  had  now  become  the  Earl  of  Derby)  with 
uni  narbr'i  *^^  formation  of  a  Conaervative  administration.  He 
MiDvnrr.  found  no  difficulty  in  the  task,  and  although  lacking 

Tti.  M,  1*11.  ^^  Bopport  of  a  certain  majority  in  the  Lower  Honse, 
undertook  to  carry  on  the  business  of  tbe  country  without  a  disso- 
lution. The  leadership  of  tbe  House  of  Couimons  was  intrusted  to 
Mr.  Disraeli  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Mr.  Walpole  became 
Home  Secretary,  Sir  John  Pakington  Colonial  Secretary  ;  the  man- 
agement of  Foreign  Affairs,  which  since  Lord  Palmeraton's  dis- 
missal had  been  in  the  hands  of  Lord  Granville,  fell  to  Lord 
Malmesbury,  hitherto  untried  in  office.  Thevcourse  of  the  new 
Ministry  was  at  first  clear  enough.  Pntting  aside  for  the  present 
all  idea  of  Parliamentary  reform — for  which  indeed  at  the  moment 
naMiutuHU  *'i^'*^*s  '"^'  little  general  wish — they  were  able  to  pass 
chhic  &  Militia  Bill  by  overwhelming  majorities,  and  to  carry 

further  the  colonial  policy  already  accepted  by  giving  a 
conslituljon  to  New  Zealand,    JSav  under  the  oiroumstances  could 
ns 
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they  well  avoid  accepting,  at  all  events  t«mporarilf,  ttie  financial 
policy  of  their  predecessors,  and  producing  a  Budget  in  accordance 

But  in  his  speech  after  his  acceptance  of  office,  Lord  Derby  had 
made  assertions  which  led  t«  the  belief  that  he  still  regarded  protec- 
tion as  both  desirable  and  possible ;  and  thia  was  known  to  be  also 
the  opinion  of  the  bulk  of  his  supporters.  It  thus  became  necessaty 
that  the  nation  should  have  an  opportunity  of  declaring  its  opinion 
Upon  this  point.  Immediately  upon  the  cIobo  of  the  Session  on  the 
1st  of  July,  Parliament  was  dissolred,  to  reassemble  upon  the  4th  of 
November.  The  result  of  the  general  election  was  decisive  on  the 
question.  The  balance  of  parties  was  but  little  altered ;  there  was 
certainly  not  that  strong  expression  of  opinion  in  favour  of  a  return  to 
protective  finance  which  Lord  Derby  himself  recognised  as  necessary 
to  justify  it.  As  the  expression  in  the  Queen's  Speecli  was  am- 
biguous,  as  many  of  the  election  addresses  had  distinctly  upheld  pro- 
tection, and  as  neither  Lord  Derby  nor  Mr.  Disraeli  had  as  yet  made 
any  definite  declarations,  it  was  thought  necessary  by  the  free-trade 
party  to  set  the  matter  at  rest.  Mr.  Villiers,  the  old  champion  of 
free-trade  finance,  introduced  a  resolution  in  which  he  k,  vuutn* 
declared  that  "  the  Act  of  1846  had  improved  the  condi-  tMoiotiMiB 
tion  of  the  country,  particularly  of  the  industrial  classes  \  frH-mi*. 
that  it  was  wise,  just,  and  beneficial ;  and  that  the  eiten-  ""■  "*■ 
aion  of  the  policy  of  free-trade  would  most  contribute  to  the  pro- 
sperity, welfare,  and  contentment  of  the  people."  The  wording  of  thia 
resolution  gave  great  umbrage  to  the  Protectionists.  To  accept  it 
was  to  declare  the  unreaaonableness,  and  worse  than  unreasonableness, 
of  their  violent  assaults  upon  Sir  Robert  Peel.  Of  all  his  assailants 
Disraeli  iiad  been  the  bitterest.  He  attempted  therefore  to  pany 
the  blow  by  a  counter  resolution,  in  which  the  improvement  in  the 
state  of  the  country  was  admitted,  and  while  the  words  in  praise  of 
the  measure  of  1846  were  omitted,  the  duty  of  the  House  to  adhere 
to  the  policy  once  deliberately  adopted  was  aUowed.  But  the  free- 
traders were  not  contented  with  the  mere  admission  of  facts  ;  they 
desired  some  vindication  of  Sir  Eobert  Peel's  conduct.  Nor  did  they 
think  it  fair  that  his  chief  assailants  should  be  intrusted  with  the 
duty  of  formulating  the  national  opinion  on  the  matter.  It  was  im- 
possible to  force  their  views  upon  the  House,  but  they  had  at  least 
the  satisfaction  of  hearing  on  all  sides  words  of  respect  and  commen- 
dation for  Sir  Uobert  Peel,  and  could  not  but  feel  the  full  pleasures 
of  triumph  when  they  heard  Sidney  Herbert  dechue  that  "the 
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memory  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  rcqairea  no  vindication,  his  memory  is 
embalmed  id  the  grateful  recollectioM  of  the  people  of  this  country ;" 
or  wheQ  they  listened  to  his  words  as,  pointing  to  the  Treasury 
Bench,  he  concluded,  "  If  a  man  wants  to  see  humiliation  he  need 
but  look  there."  The  difficulty  was  solved  by  Lord  PalmerBton,  who 
introduced  an  alternative  amendment,  embodying  the  free<trade  reso- 
luntii  kr  liition  with  the  omisaion  of  the  word  "just."  The  sharp- 
^Jj^^^  "*  nera  of  the  sting  being  thus  mitigated,  the  lai^e  majority 
a«.  M.  of  the  House  proved  willing  to  accept  the  amendment, 

and  it  was  carried  by  468  to  53.  A  resolution  similar  in  tenour  was 
carried  in  the  Upper  House,  and  the  long  struggle  as  to  the  main 
principle  of  our  commercial  legislation  seemed  thus  to  be  finally  set 
at  rest 

Lord  Palmeraton  had  by  his  amendment  saved  the  administration. 
Its  acceptance  of  the  principle  of  free-tiade  allowed  the  Government 
to  continue  a  little  longer  in  office.  But  the  Conservatives,  more 
numerous  than  any  other  single  party,  were  still  in  a  minority  of  the 
whole  House,  and  liable  to  be  overthrown  if  at  any  time  a  combina- 
tion should  be  formed  against  them.  The  financial  policy  which  they 
would  adopt  under  the  restrictions  which  late  events  had  laid  upon 
iHnmdi'i  them  was  a  matter  of  extreme  interest,  and  it  was  felt 

J^^^^  that  the  fate  of  the  Ministry  depended  on  their  Budget. 

!>•=-  '•  It  was  opened  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in 

a  brilliant  and  elaboiat«  speech  of  many  hours'  duration,  but  it 
appeared  upon  examination  to  be  rather  clever  than  sound.  Mr. 
Disraeli  bad  taken  for  his  text  the  late  resolutions  of  the  House,  had 
found  means,  while  apparently  acting  in  the  strictest  accordance  with 
them,  to  introduce  into  his  scheme  what  was  intended  for  a  large 
compensation  to  the  landed  interest.  Open  comjietition  and  the 
removal  of  taxation  upon  the  prime  necessaries  of  life  were  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  day.  Tea  and  beer  were  prime  necessaries  of  life  ;  he 
would  therefore  greatly  lower  the  duty  on  t«a  and  give  up  half  the 
malt-tax.  Direct  taxation  to  take  the  place  of  such  reductions  was 
the  main  point  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  policy,  now  so  mnch  admired. 
The  income-tax  should  therefore  be  continued,  and  extended  par- 
tially to  Ireland,  and  a  direct  tax  upon  houses  carried  downwards,  so 
as  to  affect  houses  rated  at  £10  instead  of;£20,  the  existing  limit. 
But  the  income-tax  was  avowedly  not  exactly  fair.  In  Ireland 
funded  and  real  property  alone  should  be  subject  to  it,  and  in  Eng- 
land the  tenant  farmers,  instead  of  being  rated  at  one-half  their  rent, 
Bhonld  be  rated  at  only  one-third.    In  these  arrangements  the  malt- 
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tax  and  the  reniission  of  the  fanner's  income-tax  were  dietinctlj  in- 
teDded  aa  coinpensntion  t«  the  landed  interest.  The  deficit  caused 
was  to  be  filled  by  a  direct  house-tax,  falling  almost  entirely  upon  the 
iDbabltantB  of  town!). 

Though  the  brillisiicy  of  the  speech  in  which  it  waa  introduced,  and 
the  cleremesa  and  variety  of  the  scheme  itself,  attracted  oppunka  ts 
for  the  time  considerable  admiration,  it  soon  became  **•  ■■*«^ 
apparent  that  the  Budget  would  meet  with  determined  oppoaition 
upon  all  aides.  In  the  first  place,  the  estimated  suqJua  was  not 
sufficient  to  call  for  a  remission  of  taies.  It  was  merely  a  readjust- 
ment which  was  BUggested.  The  remission  of  indirect  taxation  is, 
generally  speaking,  only  advisable  when  the  increased  consump- 
tion of  the  taxed  article  will  make  up  for  the  decrease  of  the 
duty.  As  far  aa  tea  was  concerned  this  was  probably  the  case. 
But  with  regard  to  the  malt-tax,  not  only  was  it  very  ques- 
tionable whether  increased  opportunities  of  purchasing  beer  were  in 
themselves  desirable,  but  also  in  the  existing  state  of  the  brewing 
trade,  which  is  a  virtual  monopoly,  it  seemed  pretty  clear  that  there 
would  be  no  great  extension  of  consumption,  no  great  diminution 
in  the  price  of  beer,  no  great  advantage  to  the  malt-grower,  bat 
a  very  considerable  advantage  to  the  brewer,  for  whose  interest 
.£2,500,000  of  revenue,  easily  collected  and  generally  approved,  would 
be  sacrificed.  Again,  the  house-tax,  extended  as  it  was  to  be,  laid  a 
heavy  pressure  on  the  lower  middlo-claas,  which  could  not  fail  to 
render  it  a  most  objectionable  form  of  revenue.  Tbe  modificationa 
of  the  income-tax,  although  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  some  of 
the  best  econouiiats,  were  joined  with  an  ext«naion  of  its  action, 
which  was  now  to  afiect  incomea  arising  from  property  of  £50  a  year, 
and  excited  tlie  opposition  therefore  of  those  financieis — at  the  head 
of  whom  waa  Mr.  Gladstone — who  regaided  as  impossible  any  attempt 
to  distinguish  the  sources  from  which  income  came,  and  those  also 
who,  like  Mr.  Cobden,  disapproved  of  any  further  pressure  upon  small 
incomes.  At  the  same  time  the  free-trade  party  as  a  whole  conld 
scarcely  avoid  seeing  in  the  arrangements  suggested  a  clever  use  of 
their  own  principles  as  a  means  of  retaliation  upon  themselves.  A 
general  assault  was  therefore  made  upon  the  BudgeL  For  four 
nights  the  debate  was  continued. 

On  the  16th  of  December  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  rose  to 
reply.  Feeling  probably  that  the  result  of  the  division  could  not  be 
in  his  favour,  he  threw  aside  all  restraint,  retorted  upon  his  adver- 
saries in  bitter  language  and  with  a  licence  to  which  Parliament  was 
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at  that  time  uiiAccuatomed,tindcloaed  his  speech  by  n  declaration  that 
he  was  the  Tictira  of  a  coalition,  that  England  did  not  love  co-.ilitions, 
nnd  that  any  Ministry  formed  on  such  a  principle  was  certain  to  be 
short-lived.  Hts  speech  called  forth  a  severe  and  dignified  rebuke 
from  Mr.  Glndsbone  ;  and  in  tbia  characteristic  manner  the  sharp 
hostility  between  those  statesmen,  which  was  subsequently  to  be  the 
itwDvbr  very  groundwork  of  KngUsh  parly  politics,  took  ila  rise. 
JJ[J^^  The  division  showed  a  majority  of  19  against  Govem- 

Die.  It,  t»a.  ment  Lord  Derby  at  once  resigned,  and  the  Coalition 
Ministry  which  Disraeli  had  foreseen  cama  into  power,  the  Cabinet 
being  composed  nearly  equally  of  Whigs  and  Peelites,  under  the 
premiership  of  Lord  Aberdeen. 

During  the  brief  Ministry  of  the  Conservatives  two  events  had 
happened,  one  seeming  to  mark  the  close  of  a  chapter  of  past  history, 
suik>rtM  the  other  full  of  significance  for  the  future.  On  the  14th 
wSu^n.  "f  September  the  Duke  of  Wellington  breathed  his  last 
■•pt.  It,  lua.  at  Walmer  Castle.  He  had  reached  the  great  age  of 
eighty-ttiree,  but  still  retained  almost  unimpaired  his  mental  powers, 
and  was  able  to  execute  the  duties  of  his  office  as  Commander-in- 
Chief.  It  is  unreaaonatile  to  speak  of  the  death  of  a  statesman  at  so 
ripe  an  ^  as  a  great  national  loss.  Yet  the  position  held  by  the 
Duke  was  one  which  no  other  man  could  fill,  and  was  not  without  its 
value  to  the  State.  The  greatness  of  his  services,  his  well-known 
honesty  and  single-hearted  patriotism,  and  hia  large  experience,  had 
raised  him  above  the  sphere  of  party  contest ;  and  the  Sovereign  had 
found  in  him  a  calm  and  trustworthy  adviser  in  all  matters  of  diffi- 
culty, and  a  friend  on  whose  loyalty  to  herself  and  to  the  constitution 
she  could  implicitly  rtly.  His  death  naturally  called  to  mind  the 
greatness  of  bis  career,  and  all  parties  and  all  classes  vied  with  one 
another  in  their  expressions  of  admiration  for  his  life  and  regret  at 
his  loss.  It  was  determined  to  honour  him  with  a  public  funeral,  and 
to  lay  the  remains  of  her  greatest  military  leader  beside  those  of  the 
favourite  naval  hero  of  England  under  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's.  The 
ceremony  waa  <»rried  out  with  striking  completeness.  Detachments 
from  every  regiment  in  the  army  formed  a  funeral  procession  more 
than  a  mile  in  length,  whicli  preceded  and  followed  the  magnificent 
car  on  which  the  body  was  borne,  and  the  more  pathetic  emblem  of 
the  rideriesa  chai^r  and  the  empty  boots  of  the  great  Duke,  through 
a  densely  packed  crowd  estimated  at  more  than  a  million  and  a  half 
of  orderly  sympathisers.  The  solemnity  of  the  scene  in  the  Cathedral 
aa  hour  by  hour  the  great  multitude  waited  in  silence,  bri>ken  only  by 
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the  aad  blare  of  the  military  tnimpete  playing  the  "Dead  March  in. 
Saul,"  was  unrivalled  as  a  State  ceremony,  and  in  this  instance  the  _ 
ceremony  was  a  true  expression  of  the  TKitional  r^ret,  — -^ 

Of  a  very  different  character  was  the  second  event.  On  the  let 
of  December  Lord  Malmeabury  notified  to  the  House  of  Lords  the  re- 
cognition by  £ngtand  of  the  newly  established  French  ■■p»i«aiii. 
Empire.  That  Ute  Prince-President  intended  from  the  E^JJ^J^ 
first  to  adopt  this  title  had  appeared  certain.  But  it  was  "«■  "■  ""- 
necessary  that  he  should  feel  hia  way  and  discover  the  amount  of 
support  on  which  he  could  rely  in  France  before  he  did  so.  Through- 
out the  year  it  had  been  becoming  more  and  more  obvious  that  how- 
ever blameworthy  the  execution  of  the  cov.'p  Siia%  may  have  been, 
the  principle  involved  in  it  had  been  accepted  with  joy  by  the  great 
bulk  of  the  French  nation.  It  appealed  to  the  selfish  interests  or 
sentimental  desires  of  nearly  every  class.  While  the  army  looked  for 
glory  at  the  hands  of  a  Napoleon,  the  mercantile  class  hoped  for  in- 
crease of  material  wealtli  under  tlie  strong  government  which  was 
promised,  the  Church  saw  in  the  "  saviour  of  society,"  as  they  did  not 
scrapie  to  say,  a  man  of  God  appointed  to  remove  the  evils  of  sixty 
years'  revolution  ;  and  even  the  workmen  were  fiattered  by  the 
fictitious  importance  which  universal  su&age  and  the  use  of  the 
•pl&mmU  seemed  to  give  them.  Thus,  when  in  the  autumn  the 
Prince  undertook  a  progress  to  feel  the  national  pulse,  he  was  every- 
where hailed  with  indications  that  the  change  from  the  present  incon- 
gruous form  of  government  to  the  better  understood  and  more  clearly 
defined  character  implied  by  the  Empire  would  be  accepted  with 
enthusiasm.  In  accordance  with  this  experience  he  obtained,  as  was 
necessary  under  the  constitution  he  had  established,  a  "  senatus  con- 
Bultum  "  making  him  Emperor,  and  intrasting  to  him  the  power  of 
settling  the  succession  in  the  House  of  Bonaparte,  should  his  own 
direct  descendants,  legitimate  or  adopted,  fail.  The  "senatus  con- 
sultum  "  was  referred  to  the  people,  and  by  them  accepted  by  an  enor- 
mous majority.  Upwards  of  7,000,000  supported  the  Empire,  leas 
than  300,000  voted  against  it 

There  was  no  reason  why  England,  in  accordance  with  ita  habitual 
poKcy,  should  not  accept  the  new  Government,  with  the  mmi  on 
exception  perhaps  of  the  title  assumed,  which  waa  that  of  ""tf"^ 
Napoleon  III.  ;  as  this  implied  hereditary  succession  from  a  sovereign 
whom  England  had  never  acknowledged,  it  was  thought  necessary  to 
exphiiu  that  no  claim  t«  hereditary  right  was  intended — that  it  was 
merely  the  assertion  of  a  fact,  and  that  the  Emperor  based  his  right 
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■mconditioually  ou  popular  choice.  The  explanations  were  attended 
with  the  strongest  assertionB  of  friendship  for  England,  of  the  peaceful 
character  of  the  Empire,  and  the  desire  to  maintain  in  all  its  fulness 
the  existing  alliance  with  the  country.  No  doubt  the  assertions  of 
friendship  were  real,  for  the  great  empires  of  the  east  of  Europe  were 
not  likely  to  accept  so  easily  the  claims  of  the  upstart  uiouarch,  and 
the  support  of  Enghind  was  of  the  last  necessity  to  him.  The  uses 
to  which  be  put  it,  and  the  somewhat  disastrous  effects  which  it  exer- 
cised upon  England  were  not  long  in  showing  themselves.  Already 
the  necessities  of  his  position  had  driven  the  Emperor  into  a  course 
of  policy  in  the  East  which  was  fated  to  involve  England  in  all  the 
difficulties  and  disasters  of  the  Crimean  war. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

LORD  ABERDEEN'S  MINIBTRT,  Dec  ST.  166!. 

Fint  LordefOuTramry,        ....  Lord  Aberdeen. 

Lord  Chanedlor^         ......  Loid  Craaworth. 

Fretldento/auCimiuM, Lord  Gnnville. 

Lord  Frlny  Stal, Dalia  ot  Argrll. 

Chunceliiir  ii/the  Ewhequer,      ....  Jlr.  OLidatoaa. 

flcnw  SrcrelHTK, Lord  Pftlmoraton. 

Gohnial  SecrtUvry,     - Dnke  of  Newcastle. 

FortlaaStenlary, LonlJolia  Rnuell. 

Sicrttary  at  War, Hi.  Biduey  Herliert 

Tint  Lord  oJOit  AdmiTally      .        ,        .        .  Sli  James  anlism, 

Pntldmt  oflU  Board  of  Cordnl,      ...  Sir  ChBries  Wood, 
FTetiiinitoflheBoardo/Trtid€,                       .Mi.  CardwelL 

FiT$taimiiiitiitinerofirorla,    ....  Sir  WiUlun  Holeewolth. 

INoiffa), Lord  liUisdowae. 

Lord  jClnilEwnl, Lord  St.  Oemuins. 

Lord  GlumaOor, Mr.  Brady. 

(MrfStmlary, Sir  John  Toung. 

Tbe  tdOowiDg  ebsngea  BUbwqaentl;  took  pUce  :— 

Forojn  Stcmarg I*rd  Cluwidon,  Fell,  18BB. 

War  Stonlarji, Duke  of  Newcastle. 

Colonial  Secrttarjf,     ......    BIt  George  Grey. 

PreMont  of  a*  Coiaicii LaidJolm  RniselL 

THE  construction  of  the  new  Ministry  wbb  a  matter  of  TCiy  con- 
siderable  difficulty.      The  late   Govemineiit   had    .,^     . 
been  defeated  by  Whigs  and  Peelites  combined  ;   it  was   Wiilitrr. 
not  evident  to  which  party  the  leadership  of  the  new 
Cabinet  by  right  belonged.     Besides  this  there  was  much  hostility 
between  Lord  Pahnerston  and  Lord  John  RuaBell,  the  acknowledged 
leaders  of  the  Whigs  ;  while  Lord  Aberdeen,  the  leader  of  the  Peel- 
ites, had  always  been  Lord  Palmerston's  chief  opponent  in  foreign 
afiain.     The  Qneen,  well  advised,  sent  for  the  chiefs  of  both  parties, 
Aberdeen  to  represent  the  Peelites,  and  Laoadowne,  whose  position 
and  authority  waa  above  question,  to  represent  the  Whigs.     On  Lord 
Idnsdowue's  absolute  refosal  to  undertake  the  duty,  the  formation  of 
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the  new  MlaUtrj  was  intrusted  to  Lord  Aberdeen.  The  amalgama- 
tion of  partieB,  implying  the  excluaion  from  important  office  of  a 
certain  number  of  those  who  had  distinct  claims  to  it,  was  not  easily 
effected.  The  chief  obstacle  to  be  overcome  was  the  rivalry  of  the 
Whig  leaders  ;  bnt  at  length,  with  Palmerslon  at  the  Home  Office 
and  Russell  as  Foreign  Secretary,  the  Cabinet,  in  which  the  Peelites 
were  perhaps  t<io  strongly  lepresented,  was  formed.  Like  other  coali- 
tion ministries,  it  suffered  from  an  excess  of  individual  ability.  The 
discrepant  views  and  rival  pretensions  of  its  members,  thou^  at  first 
veiled  under  a  disweet  silence,  gave  no  promise  of  enduring  stability 
to  the  Ministry. 

Pending  the  development  of  the  Eastern  question,  which  had  as 
nmiftiTuac  yet  reached  only  aa  early  stage,  the  new  Ministry,  "a 
'••'*"•"■  Ministry  of  progress,  without  principles  and  without 
party,"  as  Mr.  Disraeli  described  it,  proceeded  at  once  to  vindicate 
its  title  hy  the  introdiiction  of  various  reforming  Bills,  A  Bill  for 
removing  the  disabilities  of  the  Jews  met  its  usual  fate ;  carried  in 
the  Lower  House,  it  wag  rejected  by  the  Lords.  The  relations  between 
landlord  and  tenant  in  L^eland,  of  much  importance  in  the  presence 
of  a  Tenant  Right  Association  existing  in  that  country,  and  with 
which  the  late  Ministry  had  attempted  to  deal,  were  referred  to  a 
Select  Committee  with  a  view  to  subsequent  legislation.  The  legis- 
lature of  Canada,  in  spite  of  the  warm  opposition  of  the  Tory  and 
fihurch  party,  waa  allowed  to  deal  freely  with  the  "  Clergy  reserves," 
or  in  other  words  to  settle  its  own  ecclesiastical  affairs  irrespective  of 
any  monopoly  enjoyed  by  the  English  Church  in  Canada.  And, 
though  no  Bill  was  introduced,  an  elaborate  survey  of  the  intentions 
of  the  Qovemment  with  regard  to  education  was  given  by  Lord  John 
Russell,  who,  while  decUring  himself  the  advocate  of  great  freedom  of 
education,  stated  that  neither  he  nor  the  present  Oovermnent  could 
ever  be  a  party  to  a  plan  proposing  merely  secular  teaching. 

But  naturally,  having  been  called  to  Office  by  the  &ilure  of  their 
^^^,  predecessors'  Budget,  it  was  to  the  financial  policy  of 
Bndfit.  the  new  adminiatraUou  to  which  public  attention  was 

*^""°*'  chiefly  directed.  It  afforded  opportunity  when  produced 
after  the  Easter  recess  for  one  of  those  great  Bndget  speeches  for 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  became  so  remarkable.  Before  bringing  in  his 
Bndget  he  introduced  propositions  for  the  simplification  and  reduc- 
tion of  the  National  Deht.  By  conversion  of  certun  minor  stocks,  by 
the  issue  of  exchequer  bonds  at  long  date,  and  hy  the  establishment 
of  a  new  3  per  cent,  stock,  he  hoped  to  make  a  conaideiable  saving 
to  the  country.    His  resolutions  were  accepted,  and  he  then  proceeded 
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to  explain  his  flntmcial  projects.  In  conspicnoua  contmst  with  (he 
clever  but  complicated  scheme  of  his  predecessor,  he  kept  in  view  m 
hie  chief  object  simplicity  of  arrangement.  The  revenue  of  the 
countrj  was  in  a  good  condition.  Even  with  considerably  enhu^d 
estimates  for  the  present  year,  it  seemed  prett;  cert^n  tliat  there 
woald  be  a  snrplua  of  ^£700,000.  But  this  was  but  a  small  margin 
on  which  to  act.  Before  proceeding  to  remit  taxes  it  would,  he  said, 
he  necessary  to  see  whether  the  reconsideration  of  the  existing  taxes 
would  not  enable  the  surplus  to  be  increased.  At  the  head  of  tliese 
stood  the  income-tax.  He  pointed  out  in  some  brilliant  sentences 
the  important  part  this  tax  had  played  in  times  of  difficulty,  and 
exhorted  the  House  for  the  present  at  all  events  to  continue  it ;  and 
while  confessing  that  there  were  certain  inequalities  in  tihe  tax  which 
tendered  its  permanent  Diiiintenance  as  a  part  of  our  financial  system 
questionable,  he  yet  declared  that  any  attempt  to  readjust  it,  or  as  he 
ezpreased  it,  "to  nibble  at  it,"  would  produce  failure.  The  undue 
pressure  of  the  tax  upon  certain  classes  of  income  was  not,  he 
said,  so  great  as  was  often  supposed,  for  although  the  rate  paid 
wsa  the  same  on  all,  practically  the  land  paid  a  larger  proportion 
than  trade,  and  both  laud  and  trade  largely  more  than  professions. 
He  proposed  that  incomes  between  £100  and  ;£160,  hitherto  un- 
taxed, should  in  future  be  duu^ed,  though  at  a  lower  rate,  and  that  ^ 
the  tax  should  be  extended  to  Ireland.  '  In  this  way  there  would  be 
a  not  inconsiderable  addition  to  the  public  revenue  ;  but  still  greater 
would  be  the  effect  of  a  readjustment,  upon  fair  principles,  of  the 
legacy  duties,  "a  tax  which  left  wholly  untouched  the  intelligence 
and  skill  of  the  country,  giving  more  than  the  relief  aimed  at  by 
the  reconstruction  of  the  income-tax  without  the  danger  attending 
that  reconstruction."  He  proposed  also  an  addition  to  the  duty  on 
spirits  and  on  brewers'  licences.  By  these  means  he  hoped  to  acquire 
a  Bufbiient  surplus  for  his  purposes.  He  desired  the  abolition  of  the 
duty  on  soap  at  a  net  loss  of  .£1,110,000,  the  establishment  of  a 
uniform  duty  of  one  penny  upon  all  receipt  stamps,  a  large  diminu- 
tion in  the  duties  levied  on  life  assurance,  on  apprenticeships,  and 
en  the  certificates  of  attorneys,  and  tiie  reduction  of  the  advertise- 
ment duty  from  Is.  6d.  to  6d.  He  rearranged  the  assessed  taxes, 
making  them  as  few,  as  simple,  and  as  uniform  as  possible.  Then 
proceeding  to  the  tariff  and  pursuing  the  &ee-trade  principles  now 
established,  he  proposed  a  very  lai^  lessening  of  the  duty  upon  tea 
(which  in  less  than  two  years  should  descend  from  2s,  Sd.  to  Is.), 
and  upon  thirteen  articles  of  food,  while  upon  some  156  articles 
the  duty  was  either  to  be  wholly  removed  or  largely  reduced.    The 
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loss  of  taxes  for  tbe  yeai  he  estimated  at  ;C1,656,000,  tbe  new 
taxes  at  ^1,344,000,  the  surplus  in  hand  at  ^£805,000,  leaTing  for 
the  coming  jear  a  Bnrplua  of  ;£493,000.  He  then  concluded  by 
explaining  thut  be  had  good  ground  for  believing  that  the  income-tax 
might,  if  Parliament  thought  fit,  be  dispensed  with  in  1860.  He 
went  in  detail  through  the  probable  increase  of  penuaneut  sources  of 
income,  and  showed  that  the;  would  amount  in  that  period  to  a  sum 
equal  withio  a  very  little  to  the  product  of  the  income-tax.  So  la^e 
and  comprehensive  a  scheme  necessitated  much  discussion.  Nearly 
every  part  of  it  afforded  opportunity  for  party  opposition.  But  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  slight  amendments  it  was  carried  (May  S) 
triumphantly  through  both  Houses,  and  the  position  of  the  Ministry 
appeared  unusually  strong. 
The  victorious  close  of  two  little  wars  was  also  a  subject  for  satis- 
'  suHB  si  th*  faction.  The  lawless  violence  of  the  native  Oovemor  of 
SSlii^  Rangoon  had  produced  in  1851  the  outbreak  of  the  second 
i«M.  Burmese  war,  which  had  been  condncted,  though  not  with- 

out oifBculby,  with  such  success  that  the  Gtovernor-General  of  India 
had  declared  the  annexation  of  the  province  of  Pegu  and  had  estaV 
lished  the  English  Government  there  (Dec.  20, 1652).  From  that  time 
a  series  of  disorderly  contests,  sometimes  with  the  troops  of  the  King 
of  Ava,  sometimes  with  organised  robbers  known  as  Dacoits,  had 
been  carried  on.  But  at  length,  in  February  and  March  1853,  defeats 
had  been  inflicted  both  on  the  regular  troops  and  upon  the  Dacoit 
bands,  and  in  June  the  termination  of  the  war  was  officially  pro- 
claimed. No  formal  peace  was  made ;  but  aa  the  King  of  Ava  made 
tbe  concession  demanded  and  declared  the  navigation  of  the  Iiawaddy 
free,  the  Governor-General  considered  thb  substantial  proof  of  his 
acquiescence  sufficient.  Duriug  the  same  period  a  ftontier  war  had 
been  carried  on  in  South  Africa  against  the  EafGis.  Sir  Harry  Smith, 
to  whom  it  had  been  intrusted,  had  met  with  no  great  success.  He 
had  been  supeiseded  by  General  CathcarL  Acting  with  more  energy, 
he  had  succeeded  in  obliging  the  most  formidable  of  his  opponents, 
Sandilli,  to  sue  for  peace.  Pardon  was  offered  to  tbe  vanquished  chief 
and  to  his  people  upon  condition  of  their  resigning  entirely  their  old 
country  palled  the  Amatolas,  and  living  in  peace  in  another  portion  cf 
British  Kaffraria.  These  terms  they  felt  themselves  compelled  to 
accept,  although  they  complained  that  tbe  allotment  was  too  small 
for  them.  The  rivers  Eye  and  Orange  thus  became  the  fixed  bound- 
aries of  British  Kaffraria  to  the  north  and  east.  Immediately  upon  tiie 
conclusion  of  the  war  the  constitution  which  had  been  granted  Xa 
Cape  Town  was  fromally  proclaimed. 
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Behind  the  Beeming  prosperity  there  laj^  a  grave  cause  for  anxiety 
in  the  quarrel  which  bud  arisen  between  the  Czar  of  origiiDCtiM 
Huasia  and  the  Poite.  The  ostensible  origin  of  this  ort«««w«. 
quarrel  was  a  dispute  between  the  Latin  and  Greek  CbnTchea  for  the 
custody  of  the  sacred  places  in  the  Holy  I^nd.  From  the  days  of 
FiancLs  I.  France  had  from  titne  to  time  been  in  close  fnendahip  with 
the  Turkish  Empire,  and  had  not  unnatniall;  undertaken  the  duty  of 
watching  the  interesta  of  the  Latin  Church.  In  the  sixteenth  century 
the  holy  places  had  hy  treaty  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Latins. 
But  a  coDsideriible  majority  of  the  subjects  of  the  Sultan  belonged  to 
the  Greek  Church,  and  as  the  habit  of  pilgrimage  played  a  far  more 
important  part  in  theii  religious  life  than  in  that  of  tbe  latins,  they 
were  in  fact  more  interested  in  the  right  of  free  access  to  the  holy 
places.  The  possession  of  them  waa  also  a  matter  of  deep  interest  to 
the  whole  vast  population  of  Russia.  The  Cznr  undertook  therefore 
the  same  duties  with  regard  to  the  Greek  Church  as  the  French 
Government  had  undertaken  with  regard  to  the  Latins,  with  this 
difference,  that  while  to  the  one  it  was  a  matter  rather  of  nominal  and 
diplomatic  honour,  to  the  other  it  was  a  matter  of  real  snd  vital 
importance.  Almost  necessarily,  aa  Bussia  obtained  influence  in 
Turkey,  the  Greek  Church  had  obtained  privileges  and  immunities 
which  were  scarcely  in  accordance  with  the  old  treaty  rights  of  the 
Latins.  Disputes  hod  constantly  arisen  between  the  ,^,xa^\t- 
rival  churches  in  Jerusalem.  But  the  Turks  bad  con-  •«*t»»a"«k 
tiived  to  keep  the  question  in  their  own  hands,  and  to  ownbii  ■■ 
produce  soma  sort  of  concord,  when  in  1861  a  French  '•"•■'•^ 
agent.  Monsieur  de  Lavaiette,  whs  instructed  to  make  good  in  their 
fuUextension  the  rights  of  the  Latins.  The  instructiona  given  him  were 
in  accordance  with  the  position  of  Louis  Napoleon,  who  was  seeking 
to  appear  as  the  champion  of  order  and  eager  ftr  the  support  of  the 
ecclesiastical  party  in  France.  Opposition  from  the  Russians  neces- 
sarily followed,  and  the  Porte  found  itself  in  a  difficult  position 
between  the  chums  of  two  powerful  nations.  Eager  to  please  both 
parties,  it  was  at  once  led  into  a  course  of  contradictory  actions. 
While  a  formal  note  in  January  1853  acknowledged  the  validity  of 
the  I^tin  claims,  a  firman  in  the  foUowing  mouth  revoked  this  note 
and  confirmed  the  Greek  privileges.  But  having  granted  the  finnan 
the  Ministry  of  the  Sultan  did  not  publish  it,  and  the  matter  having 
now  become  one  in  which  the  national  representatives  of  Franco  and 
Eussia  were  deeply  interested,  great  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  by 
the  Czar  to  compel  the  reading  of  the  firman,  and  by  tlie  French  to 
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secure  that  the  kej  of  the  great  door  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  diould 
be  ^veu  into  the  handa  of  the  Latins,  and  that  they  should  be 
allowed  to  replace  a  silver  star  on  the  shiine  of  the  Nativitf.  But 
the  instADces  of  Lavalette  bad  be«n  urged  with  a  Tiolence  of  langut^^ 
and  with  threats  of  immediate  wailike  action  which  proved  stronger 
than  the  more  measured  orgumente  of  the  Buwian  nuni3t«r.  An 
attempt  to  bring  tbe  question  to  some  sort  of  settlement  was  made, 
Mid  Alif  Bej  was  despatched  to  Jerusalem  ostensibly  to  read  the  fir- 
man. Instead  of  doing  so,  ha  gave  to  the  Greeks  a  certain  triumph 
over  the  Latins  by  declaring  the  permanence  of  the  furniture  of  the 
attar,  which  was  arranged  to  suit  their  ritual,  and  to  the  Latins  a 
certain  triumph  by  permitting  them  to  perform  mass  there  once  a 
year.  But  the  Greeks  saw  that  the  fiiman  had  nob  been  read  ;  the 
Latins  were  horrified  at  the  idea  of  performing  their  service  on  a 
schismatical  altar.  This  attempt  having  thus  entirely  failed,  in 
December  tbe  Latins  triumphed,  the  key  was  placed  in  their  hands, 
and  the  star  brought  to  its  resting-place  with  great  solemnity. 

Insignificant  and  even  trumpery  though  the  quarrel  appeared — the 
impiKtiint  squabblinga  of  two  rival  sets  of  monks — it  had  iaTolved 

*«™V  a  diploraafic  dispute,  and  the  triumph  was  won  by  such 

Budiudbj  ostentatious  violence  that  the  loser  in  the  strife  could  not 
'™"'  quietly  put  up  with  his  defeat.    In  January  lfi53  the 

Russian  Chancellor,  Nessebrode,  wrote  a  circular  stating  that  the  insult 
having  been  completed  could  not  be  recalled,  but.that  reparation  m[ght 
be  required  ;  and  that  as  France  had  acted  by  threats  of  violence, 
Russia  would  indeed  take  a  less  summary  course,  but  would  feel  itself 
obliged  to  adopt  precautionary  measures  to  support  its  negotiations. 
Those  measures  were  at  once  toien  ;  a  considerable  army  was  collected 
on  tbe  frontiers  of  the  Danubian  Princtpulities,  which  were  under  the 
suzerainty  of  Turke^  But  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  so  slight  a 
cause  could  alone  have  produced  tbe  formidable  action  of  Bnssia.  To 
tbe  Czar,  as  bead  of  the  Greek  Church,  and  an  enthusiastic,  indeed 
bigoted,  supporter  of  his  religion,  the  question  was  no  doubt  of  more 
importance  than  it  seemed  to  be  in  the  eyes  ot  Western  statesmen. 
But  it  appeared  certain  that  something  of  far  more  consequence  lay 
behind  the  question  of  the  Hdy  Pkces.  Some  very  remarkable  con- 
Tk*  cbt'i  versations  between  the  Czar  and  the  English  ambassador, 

Jj^^*  Sir  Hamilton  Seymour,  which  took  place  at  this  time 
tiiht-  came  to  light  in  the  course  of  tbe  year,  and  disclosed 

what  was  working  in  the  Czar's  mind.  The  course  of  events  in  the 
preceding  part  of  his  reign  had  led  him  to  believe  that  his  true  policy 
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Uj  in  mainULining  the  Ottotnan  Empire.  At  least  he  appeared  to 
have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  it  waa  impoaaible  for  him  to  take 
any  BtroDg  meaaures  against  it.  After  his  risit  to  London  in  1844  be 
drew  np  and  deposited  in  the  English  Foreign  Office  a  memorandum 
of  his  views  in  which  he  distinctly  stated  that  his  present  policy  was 
the  same  as  the  English  policy,  that  the  maintenance  of  Turkey  was 
necessary,  that  the  best  way  of  maintaining  it  was  carefully  to  abstain 
from  irritating  diplomatic  action  threatening  its  independence,  but 
that  before  all  else  it  was  desirable  that  Russia  and  England  should, 
in  case  of  the  threatened  dlssolntion  of  the  Empire,  come  to  an  a^ee- 
nient  as  to  the  arrangement  which  was  to  take  its  place.  It  has  lately 
transpired  that  the  Czar  had  good  reason  for  believing  that  such  con- 
certed actiMi  with  England  was  possible.  During  his  visit  to  London 
he  had  numerous  conversations  with  the  Ministers.  The  memorandum 
'  just  quoted  appears  to  sura  np  the  conclusions  there  arrived  at.  But 
he  had  gone  considerably  further  than  mere  consultation.  A  uot« 
had  been  drawn  up  and  signed  by  Peel,  Wellington,  and  Aberdeen, 
as  well  as  by  the  Czar,  implying  a  promise  to  support  Knssia  in  her 
claims  to  the  Protectorate  of  the  Holy  Places  and  of  the  Greek  reli- 
gion, and  this  without  consulting  France.  In  the  winter  of  1862-63, 
in  conversations  resumed  from  time  to  time,  and  of  a  private 
and  confidential  nature,  the  Czar  urged  upon  Sir  Hamilton  Seymour 
the  necessity  of  bringing  about  such  an  arrangement  as  the  memoranda 
contemplated,  declaring,  in  figurative  langu^e,  that  the  Turkish 
Government  was  a  man  sick  unto  death,  and  that  it  would  be  of  the 
last  inconvenience  if  he  should  die  before  nieasures  were  taken  to 
.  facilitate  the  necessary  arrangement  with  regard  to  his  inheritance. 
The  English  Government  replied  that  a  secret  arrangement  would  be 
disloyal  to  their  other  allies,  that  they  were  not  in  the  habit  of  form- 
ing contingent  treaties,  and  that  nothing  was  more  likely  to  bring 
about  the  result  mentioned  than  discussions  ss  to  its  probability. 
The  Czar  then  suggested  that  it  was  not  so  much  what  should  he 
done  as  what  Bhouldnot.be  done  thut  he  wished  to  decide.  He  would 
not,  for  instance,  allow  Constantinople  to  be  held  permanently  by 
himself,  nor  would  he  allow  it  to  be  held  by  any  other  great  nation, 
nor  wovdd  he  allow  the  formation  of  a  Greek  Empire,  nor  the  estab- 
lishment of  independent  Kepublics  to  form  shelter  for  the  Eossuths 
and  Majffiinis  of  Europe.  The  reply  from  England  was  to  the  effect 
that  the  Government  entirely  agreed  with  him  in  rejecting  all  these 
schemes,  but  that  their  objection  to  anything  like  a  formal  agreement 
continued  us  strong  as  ever.     At  last  the  Czar  went  so  far  as  to  make 
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what  can  be  considered  as  little  eUe  thmi  the  offer  of  &  bribe  to 
England ;  while  the  Principalities  might  remain  sb  they  were,  virtually 
independent  countries  but  under  Eusaiau  protection,  and  Bulgaria 
might  be  established  under  the  same  form,  there  would  be  no  objec- 
tion, he  £aid,  to  England  appropriating  Bgypt  and  the  Isle  of  Candia, 
and  thus  securing  its  intercourse  with  the  East  These  overtui«i  met 
with  the  same  rejection  as  the  former  ones,  and  foi  a  while  the  Czar 
ceased  to  speak  on  the  matter.  But  it  is  plain  from  what  took  place 
that  he  regarded  the  dissolution  of  the  Turkish  Empire  as  a  vei;  pro- 
bable event.  He  indeed  declared  to  the  English  that  tliey  were 
entirely  misinformed  if  they  believed  that  it  had  any  principle  of 
vitidity  left.  The  origin  of  his  belief  lay  in  the  idea  that  the  Chris- 
tian populations,  considerably  outnumbering  the  Turkish  subjects  of 
the  Porte,  might  at  any  moment  rise  and  destroy  the  Government  of 
which  the  administration  was  notoriously  weak  and  deficient,  and 
which  from  time  to  time  acted  towards  its  Christian  subjects  with  a 
harahness  which  revolted  the  feelinga  of  Europe.  The  opportunity 
for  snch  an  insurrection  seemed  not  improbably  to  be  at  hand.  A 
disturbance  among  the  ChTistian  inhabitants  of  Montenegro  had 
induced  the  Porte  to  adopt  very  severe  measures,  and  there  seemed 
every  chance  of  a  repetition  of  those  scenes  of  cruelty  with  which 
the  suppression  of  Christian  insunectiona  wad  apt  to  be  attended. 
Austria,  which  was  in  some  sort  the  protector  of  the  Mont«negran 
Christians,  had  sent  Prince  Leinigen  to  Constantinople  to  demand  a 
cessation  of  the  Turkish  interference  in  the  cpuntty.  The  Czar 
believed  that  the  suggestion  would  be  refused,  that  the  cruelties 
would  take  place,  and  that  there  was  a  fair  opportunity  for  the  Chris- 
tiau  populations  to  rise.  Of  that  opportunity  he  intended  to  take 
advantage.  With  unexpected  wisdom  the  Turks  accepted  the  inter- 
vention of  Austria,  and  the  Montenegran  question  was  settled. 

But  the  Czar,  whose  mind  was  now  set  upon  the  certain  dissolution 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  saw  a  fresh  opportunity  in  the  affair  of  the 
Holy  Places.  He  therefore  took  up  the  case,  of  the  orthodox  Greek 
Church  more  warmly  than  he  had  hitherto  done,  and  resolved  to  send 
an  extraordinary  ambassador  to  Constantinople  to  press  his  negotia- 
tions for  reparation,  supported  as  they  would  now  be  by  the  presence  of 
a  large  army  on  the  frontier.  Unfortunately  for  the  peace  of  Europe, 
Hdudiik^  he  selected  for  the  purpose  Prince  Menschiko^  a  man  of 
o^wlttuiiu.  overbearing  character,  and  unused  to  the  forms  of  diplo- 
Huck  1,  IMS.  macy,  a  member  of  the  extreme  Russian  party,  and  with 
a  strong  dislike  t^  the  English.    His  instructions  were  in  obvious 
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con  trad!  ctioa  %a  Uie  policj  of  tbe  Czar  in  hu  memoTatidum  ;  for  the; 
implied  exactly  that  sort  of  irritating  diplomaqr  which  he  htwl  there 
deprecated.  He  was  charged  with  two  duties,  the  one  tbe  settlement 
of  the  question  of  the  H0I7  Places,  the  second,  for  more  important, 
to  procure  a  convention  between  Turkey  and  Russia  which  should 
place  the  orthodox  ChristianB,  subjects  of  the  Porte,  under  the  imme- 
diate protectorate  of  Russia.  The  arrival  of  Prince  Meoscbikoff  had 
a  very  threatening  appearance ;  he  came  surrouaded  b;  a  military 
suite,  and  accompanied  by  the  commander  of  the  Black  Sea  fleet,  and 
the  chief  of  the  staff  of  the  laud  forces  collected  in  Bessarabia.  He 
came  in  fact  in  such  a  manner  as  to  imply  that  he  could  at  once  put 
in  motion  both  the  military  and  naval  forces  of  Russia  in  support  of 
his  demands.  His  arrival  caused  an  immediate  panic  among  the 
Turks.  He  refused  to  hold  intercourse  with  the  Miuistei  of  Foreign 
Afbiis.  Foad  Effe&di  at  once  rseigued,  and  the  frightened  Ministers 
sought  the  advice  of  Colonel  Rose,  at  that  time  acting  Minister 
for  England,  who  thought  the  moment  so  critical  that  he  despatched 
an  Older  to  the  Admiral  of  the  English  fleet  at  Malta  bidding  him 
come  up  to  the  Dardanelles.  Admiral  Dundas  declined  to  obey- 
But  the  mere  knowledge  that  Colonel  Hose  had  thus  acted  appears  to 
have  quieted  the  panic  and  restored  the  Turks  to  their  equanimity.  ■ 
The  English  Govemmeut  disavowed  the  action  of  its  Minister,  and 
as  yet  there  was  no  sign  of  anything  but  friendship  between  tlie 
Courts  of  St.  James  and  St.  Petersburg.  But  the  Emperor  of  the 
French,  mora  deeply  implicated  in  the  question  of  the  Holy  Places, 
and  more  eager  on  account  of  the  insecurity  of  his  podtion  at  home 
to  adopt  a  forward  and  prominent  position  abroad,  waa  less  prudent, 
and  in  the  middle  of  March  despatched  tbe  French  fleet  from  Toulon 
to  the  Bay  of  Salamia.  The  measure  gave  great  umbrage  to  the  Rus- 
sians, and  Menschikoff,  whose  tone  had  been  considerably  lowered, 
at  once  grew  more  pressing,  opening  now  more  clearly  the  second 
object  of  his  mission,  and  demanding  the  Couvention  insuring  the 
Protectorate,  while  he  ofiered  in  exchange  that  his  master  would 
place  at  the  disposal  of  the  Turks  a  deet  and  400,000  men  to  support 
them  against  any  other  European  power.  It  must  be  observed  that 
during  the  whole  of  this  time  the  Czar  was  declaring  bis  friendship 
for  England,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  acquit  him  of  double-dealing 
in  requiring,  as  he  did,  that  this  Convention  should  be  kept  an 
absolute  secret.  That  secrecy,  however,  the  Turkish  Minister  had 
sense  enough  to  refuse. 
About  this  time  the  English  Qovemment  awoke  sufficiently  to  the 
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danger  of  the  sitnation  uid  to  the  fact  that  thieats  were  being  used 
to  Tnrke  J  which  might  easil;  pn>dnce  a  European  war.  Thej  thought 
it  neoeesary  to  order  Lord  Stratford  de  RedcUffe  to  return  to  his  post 
iMdBttUfRd  ^*  '"*■  ordered  to  proceed  to  Constantinople  through 
«■  xdiiua  Paris  and  Vienna,  implying  that  he  was  to  concert  mea- 
o«ituitu«ii.  aures  with  France,  already  pledged  to  oppoeitiou  to  the 
'>**''  Czar,  and  with  Austria,  by  its  position  more  interestAd 

in  the  maintenance  of  Turkey  than  any  otber  European  nation.  He 
was  given  leave  also  to  communicate  orders  to  the  Admiral  at  Malt« 
to  hold  himself  in  Teadinesa  for  immediate  action.  The  reappearance 
o£  Lord  Stratford  de  Redclifle  on  the  scene  was  full  of  significance. 
He  was  better  acqnaiuted  than  any  other  man  in  Europe  with  the 
afhin  of  the  Turkbh  Empire,  and  bis  personal  qualities  had  given 
him  an  unusual  amount  of  influence  over  the  Eastern  mind.  But 
he  was  also  the  avowed  enemy  of  Russia,  and  personally  distasteful 
to  the  Czar,  who  had  even  refused  to  receive  him  as  tunbRssador  in 
St.  Petersburg.  His  presence  at  Constantinople  seeoied  to  imply  Uiat 
the  English  Government  was  determined,  as  of  old,  to  maintain  the 
independence  of  Turkey,  and  that  it  believed  that  the  action  of  the 
Czar  was  threatening  it.  The  diplomatic  war  at  once  began.  One 
thing  Lord  Stratford  saw  clearly  ;  the  demands  of  Russia  must  be 
separated.  The  question  of  the  Holy  Places,  on  which  the  action  of 
Rassia  was  based,  must  at  once  be  settled.  The  demand  for  the  Pro- 
tectorate would  then  appear  in  all  its  nakedness  as  an  unjust  and 
unwarrantable  effort  to  coerce  an  independent  nation,  which  in  this  case 
would  he  almost  certain  to  enjoy  the  sympathy  of  Europe.  Acting  on 
this  principle  he  set  to  work  to  bring  the  vexed  question  to  a  conclu- 
sion. Completely  master  of  Menschikoff  as  a  diplomatist,  he  persuaded 
him  to  separate  the  two  demands,  and  succeeded  in  a  few  days  in 
producing  a  compromise  on  the  first  point  which  was  accepted  by 
both  sides.  The  dispute  was  finally  closed  upon  the  22d  of  April, 
and  the  results  embodied  in  a  firman.  With  regard  to  the  second 
point  he  encouraged  the  Turks  to  stand  firm.  Stoce  the  arrival  of 
the  French  fleet  at  Salamis,  Menschikoff,  urged  from  St.  Petersburg, 
had  been  eagerly  and  angrily  at  work.  In  tbe  Convention  ofiered  to 
the  Turkish  acceptance  the  Protectorate  was  of  course  not  openly 
avowed.  It  purported  to  be  a  treaty  to  secure  under  the  guarantee 
of  Rusda  all  the  immunities,  spiritual  and  temporal  (and  in  the 
arrangements  of  the  Turkish  Empire  these  were  closely  connected), 
which  the  orthodox  Church  had  ever  enjoyed.  It  was  seen  that  tbe 
effect  of  this  would  he  to  deprive  the  Sultan  of  the  power,  without 
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breach  of  treaty,  of  altering  any  of  the  ttnaogementa  he  had  made  with 
r^;Brd  to  the  majority  of  his  subjects.  Some  ireebs  of  MoKHiutl 
angry  discnsBion  followed.  Several  times  Meoschikoff  J^JJfJ^ 
demanded  an  anawer  within  a  short  limited  period,  kvh. 
The  Turks  invariably  replied  with  extreme  civility  but  perfect  firm- 
ness. At  last  the  Russian  envoy  declared  his  mission  at  an  end. 
Before  he  actunJly  departed,  however.  Lord  Stratford  took  the  wise 
step  of  BBaembUng  the  ambassadors  of  the  other  Great  Powers,  and 
thus  treating  the  matter  as  one  of  general  interest.  They  all  agreed 
entirely  with  his  view.  But  even  their  protest  did  not  shake 
MenschikofT,  who  at  length  on  the  20th  of  May,  only  altering  the 
farm  of  his  proposition,  and  demanding  a  diplomatic  note  instead 
of  a  convention,  sent  in  an  ultimatum  with  the  same  inherent  fiiult 
as  his  preceding  demand.  The  ultimatum  was  rejected,  and  M«i- 
schikoff  wit^  the  whole  of  the  Russian  embassy  withdrew ;  but  not 
till  after  tbe  Sultan  had  yielded  so  far  as  to  issue  on  his  own  autho- 
rity a  guarantee  of  the  exercise  of  all  their  spiritual  rights  t«  the 
Greek  Church.  It  was  the  21st  of  May  when  the  ultimatum  was 
refused. 

Enraged  at  the  failure  of  his  embassy,  on  the  31at  of  May  the 
Czar  instructed  Count  Nesselrode  to  inform  the  Porte  kuriionaviH 
that  having  failed  in  obtaining  the  guarantee  he  desired  ^JS"' 
for  the  orthodox  Christians,  he  should  at  once  proceed  '"ir*- 
to  occupy  the  Dannbian  Principalities  and  hold  them  as  a  material 
guarantee,  but  that  he  would  abstain  at  present  from  offensive  opera- 
tions E^inst  Turkey  itself.  The  threat  was  carried  out  in  the  Orst 
days  of  July.  The  Pmth  was  tiien  crossed  and  the  Principalities 
occupied.  On  the  same  day  that  the  vanguard  crossed  the  river  a 
conference  of  the  representatives  of  the  great  Powers  ODnfBOMmi 
assembled  at  Vienna.  The  idea  of  treating  the  matter  """^ 
as  one  of  general  interest  had  been  adopted.  As  early  as  the  17th 
of  June,  Austria  had  declared  ita  fbll  union  with  England  ;  Prussia, 
too,  had  declared  its  inteotion  to  unite  cordially  with  the  other 
Powers.  The  positionof  Austria  upon  the  flank  of  any  Russian  army 
moving  towards  the  Principalities,  seemed  to  render  an  advance  of 
the  Russians  in  that  direction  a  matter  of  extreme  danger.  The 
interests  of  Austria  were  also  deeply  involved  in  restraining  the  growth 
of  Russian  inHuence.  It  wss  almost  impossible,  if  the  four  Powers 
had  acted  firmly  in  union,  that  the  occupation  of  the  Principalities 
could  have  long  continued.  But  unfortunately  the  English  Govern- 
ment had  entered  upon  a  second  line  of  policy  not  wholly  consistent 
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with  this  perfect  union.    In  &ct,  the  Eogliah  Cabinet  was  not  atone 

^, ._, in  its  TiewB.    Lord  Aberdeen  was  not  only  eonstitu- 

tionally  averse  to  war,  but  had  a  high  penonal  respect 
'  for  the  Czar,  and  was  hampered  bj  the  secret  arrange- 
meat  to  which  he  had  been  a  pxrty.  He  was  determined  to  pursue 
the  path  of  n^tiations  as  long  as  it  should  be  at  all  possible.  He 
always  spoke  as  if  war  was  an  impossibility,  and  would  have  been 
satisfied  with  the  removal  of  the  Russian  troops  from  the  Principuilities. 
Lord  Paltneiston,  on  the  other  hand,  had  a  deep  mistrust  of  Russia, 
and  believed  that  it  was  following  its  usual  course,  speaking  words  of 
peace  and  friendship  while  bringing  about  by  violence  events  telling 
entirely  in  its  own  favour— events  which  if  successful  it  would  adopt 
as  accomplished  facta  from  which  it  could  not  withdraw,  while  if 
unsuccessful  it  could  fall  back  upon  it«  pacific  diplomatic  language. 
He  therefore  desired  something  considerably  beyond  the  evacuation 
of  the  Principalities.  A  concert  of  the  four  Powers,  if  honestly 
maintained,  would  in  all  probability  have  produced  the  result  desired 
by  Aberdeen.  But  the  constant  pressure  exerted  by  Palmerston, 
backed  up  by  the  French  Emperor,  drnve  the  Q«vemment,  in  the 
first  place,  into  a  close  combination  with  France,  scarcely  consistent 
with  united  action  in  concert  with  the  four  Powers,  and  secondly, 
induced  England  to  adopt  measures  of  a  hostile  character  which  could 
not  fail  to  precipitate  the  war.  Lord  Aberdeen's  attitude  produced 
the  further  result  of  exciting  in  the  mind  of  the  Czar  a  fised  belief 
that  England  would  not  proceed  to  the  last  extremities.  How  far 
Russia  was  to  be  trusted  must  remain  a  matter  of  opinion,  but  it  can 
scarcely  be  questioned  that,  even  for  the  success  of  the  diplomatic 
settlement,  less  appearance  of  a  determination  to  avoid  war,  less  use 
of  pacific  language  would  have  been  desirable.  The  twofold  policy 
of  the  English  Cabinet  might  have  been  discovered  in  the  language  of 
the  Queen's  Speech  at  the  close  of  the  session  (August  20th).  In  one 
and  the  same  sentence  she  declared  herself  closely  united  with  France, 
and  as  acting  in  concert  with  the  other  Powers  of  Europe.  It 
appeared  however  at  the  time  as  though  the  two  lines  of  policy,  in 
fact  very  different,  were  but  one.  While  the  war  party  marked  its 
ascendancy  by  hastily  despatching,  on  the  2nd  of  July,  the  allied  fieets 
to  Besika  Bay,  the  conference  at  Vienna  conthiued  its 
wbm.  work,  and  produced  on  the  31st  of  July  what  is  known 

'■''*'■  ssthe  "Vienna  Note,"  embodying  propositions  for  an 

arrangement  which  it  was  hoped  both  Russia  and  Turkey  would 
accept.    The  Vienna  Note  promised  for  an  instant  to  be  succeesfuL 
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Ite  purport  had  been  communicated  to  the  Russian  Court,  which  had 
expresGed  \\a  readiuesa  to  accept  it.  But  when  it  was  sent  to  the 
Porte,  the  Miaiaters  of  the  Sultao  found  in  it  certain  things  which 
appeared  to  them  to  leave  the  door  open  for  that  same  future  inter- 
ference with  their  independence  which  the;  were  engaged  in  combat- 
ing. Thej  introduced  alter.itions  on  August  19th,  and  the  Note,  as 
altered,  was  forwarded  to  Busaia,  but  rejected  by  that  Court,  and 
rejected  with  explanations  which  clearly  showed  that  the  Turks  had 
not  been  wrong  in  their  view  of  the  interpretation  which  the  document 
might  bear. 

From,  the  time  of  the  rejection  of  the  Vienna  Note,  although 
negotiation  continued,  the  approuch  of  war  became  more  certain  and 
rapid.  The  movement  of  the  fleeta  had  given  extreme  umbrage 
to  the  Czar,  and  had  called  forth  a  circular  from  Count  Neaselrode, 
alleging  that  the  occupation  of  the  Principalities  wns  the  consequence. 
The  fallacy  of  the  assertion  was  exposed  in  firm  letters  by  both  Lord 
Clarendon  and  the  French  Foreign  Minister.  The  determination  to 
0CCDP7  the  Principalities  had  been  intimated  in  the  end  of  May  before 
the  fleets  were  moved.  But  argument  had  no  effect  in  allaying  the 
linger  of  the  Czar,  while  bis  pretension  to  restrict  the  movemente 
of  the  English  fleet,  while  strictly  within  its  rights  and  infiing- 
ing  no  treaties,  exasperated  the  minds  of  the  English  people. 
Both  in  Kussia  and  Turkey  the  people  had  become  excited  by 
the  long  dispute,  and  had  begun  to  regard  the  approaching  crisis 
as  a  question  of  religion.  Jn  September  the  Mahomedan  theo- 
logical students  of  Constantinople  bunt  out  in  warlike  riots.  There 
seemed  some  possibility  of  a  massacre  of  Christians,  and  although 
Lord  Stratford  thought  no  such  danger  imminent,  the  French  ambas- 
sador, de  la  Conr,  wrote  home  in  terror  to  his  Court.  An  ^,  Euunh 
opportunity  was  tlius  afforded  for  a  further  step  in  the  udFrueh 
policy  of  Napoleon  and  of  the  war  party  in  England,  and  n.,j...n— 
ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  Christiana,  **  "■ 
the  fleets  were  ordered  up  to  Constantinople.  As  there  was  no  actual 
declaration  of  war,  although  it  was  difficult  to  avoid  regarding  the 
occupation  of  the  Principalities  as  a  warlike  act,  the  passage  of  the 
Dardanelles  was  a  technical  breach  of  the  treaty  of  1841.  A  few  days 
later  it  would  hare  been  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  treaty,  for  on 
the  23d  of  October,  feeling  stronger  doubtlesa  for  the  presence  of  the 
English  and  French  fleets,  and  couscioua  that  longer  waiting  would  be 
of  no  advantage  to  it,  the  Porto  formally  declared  war  with  Bussia. 
The  declaration  of  war  was  met  by  a  strange  reply  from  the  Czar,  who, 
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on  the  31at  October,  issued  a  circuL-ur  to  his  representatives  at  foreign 
courts,  asserting  that  he  would  abst&in  from  taking  the  offensive,  and 
conUnt  himself  with  holding  the  Principalities  as  a  material  goMao- 
tee.  He  thus  set  the  Danube  as  a  limit  between  himself  and  the 
Torks  which  he  declined  to  cross,  while  at  the  same  time  he  in  no 
waj  precluded  the  Turks  from  acting  od  the  offenuve.  Omar  Pasha, 
the  comniandei  of  the  Turkish  troops,  took  advantage  of  this  state  of 
things,  passed  the  river,  and  the  war  began  on  various  points  of  its 
course.  The  repiesentativeB  of  the  European  Powers  at  GonatantiDopte 
urged  upon  the  Porte  the  wisdom  of  refraining  from  auch  action. 
But  before  long  an  event  occurred  which  destroyed  all  hope  of  peace- 
tutu  iHt  -^  Turkiah  squadron  of  seven  frigates,  employed  in  carry- 
J^''^  •*  ing  reinforcements  to  the  troops  in  Asia,  was  lying  in  the 
■■T.  n.  harbour  of  3inope,whenitwasattaGked  by  a  far  superior 

force  under  Admiral  Nachimofi^  uid  entirely  destroyed.  The  disaster, 
from  which  one  steamer  alone  escaped,  was  attended,  it  was  said,  with 
the  loss  of  4000  men.  The  declaration  of  the  Czar  that  he  would  not 
take  the  offensive  caused  this  attack  to  be  regarded  as  an  act  of  bar- 
barous treachery.  There  was  in  fact  no  surprise,  for  the  Bnssian 
fleet  had  been  many  days  at  sea  capturing  Turkish  vessels,  and  the 
admiral  of  the  Ottoman  squadron  had  indicated  his  extreme  danger 
to  the  Ministers  at  Constantinople.  But  carried  out  under  the  very 
eyes  as  it  wer«  of  the  allied  fleets,  in  a  Turkish  porl^  and  aEter  the 
declat&tion  of  the  Czar,  it  raised  a  storm  of  indignation  too  strong  to 
be  resisted.  The  allied  fleets  were  forthwith  ordered  to  enter  the 
nt  iiiiM  Black  Sea,  and  to  compel  every  Russian  ship  to  withdraw 

J^"*"*"  into  harbour.  Thus  alone  did  it  seem  that  the  defen- 
jia.  4,  iiM.  sive  duty  of  the  Allies  could  be  properly  performed. 
The  Older  was  not  given  without  much  hesitation  on  the  part  of  iJie 
English  Cabinet ;  so  much  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion 
that  Lord  Palmerston's  resignation  on  the  16th  of  December  was  con- 
nected with  this  question.  The  cause  he  alleged  was  his  disapproval 
of  the  outlines  of  a  Reform  Bill  bid  before  the  Cabinet  by  Lord  John 
Russell ;  and  it  is  true  that  the  refusal  of  Lord  Aberdeen  to  allow 
weight  to  his  objections  on  this  point  affords  sufficient  grounds  to 
explain  his  conduct.  Yet  there  was  undoubtedly  a  strong  divergence 
ef  opinion  in  the  Cabinet  with  regard  to  the  conduct  of  Turkiah 
afbirs,  and  Palmerston's  return  to  office  was  not  seonted  till  Aberdeen, 
yielding  to  the  ui^enl  demands  of  France  and  the  firmness  of  Lord 
Clarendon,  had  consented  to  the  occupation  of  the  Black  Sea 
(Dec  27). 
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Thia  difficulty  had  throughout  the  SeaBion  excited  frequent  disciiB- 
sions  in  Parliament,  and  filled  the  minds  of  MinLeters  with  alarm 
during  the  recess.  In  the  words  of  Lord  Clarendon,  "  England,  with 
a  Government  bent  on  peace,  had  been  drifting  into  war."  For  the 
measure  which  secured  harmony  in  the  Cabinet  rendered  war 
inevitable.  The  Czar  almost  immediately  withdrew  his  representatives 
from  Paris  and  London,  and  prepared  to  invade  Turkey,  for  the  pre- 
aerration  of  which  England  and  France  were  pledged.  So  clear  did  it 
aeeut  that  the  employment  of  English  troopa  would  be  necessary — at 
all  events  in  defence  of  the  Sultan's  territory — that  Engineer  oEBcets 
were  sent  to  report  npon  the  beat  means  of  aaaisting  the  Sultan,  and 
troops  were  collected  at  Malta.  But  with  strange  peraiatenoy,  Lord 
Aberdeen  continued  to  apeak  peace  ;  and  the  French  Emperor,  deairona 
before  all  things  of  playing  a  prominent  part,  wrote  (Feb.  9)  an  auto- 
graph letter  to  the  Czar,  in  the  name  of  himaelf  and  the  Queen,  hoping 
thereby  to  identify  himself  with  England,  and  to  appear  as  the 
peacemaker  of  Europe.  The  Czar,  still  perhapa  truating  to  Ikiglish 
inactivity,  peremptorily  refused  the  overture.  But  the  temper  of  the 
English  people  was  now  thoroughly  roused,  and  Palmerston's  views 
were  in  accordance  with  the  general  feeling.  The  uaeipected  aaccesB 
of  the  Turks  upon  the  Danube  excited  strong  sympathy  ;  and  when 
Austria,  which  consistently  aimed  at  ousting  the  Russians  from  the 
Principalities,  on  the  22d  of  February  indicated  to  England  that  if 
England  and  France  would  summon  Russia  to  evacuate  the  Princi- 
palities by  a  given  day,  and  on  her  failure. to  do  this,  would  declare  war, 
the  Cabinet  of  Austria  would  support  the  summons,  England,  urged 
by  its  own  warlike  feeling  and  Napoleon,  smarting  at  the  rejection 
of  his  letter,  imprudently  accepted  the  suggestion.  A  little  waiting 
must  have  driven  Austria  to  take  her  part  in  the  armed  intervention, 
and  the  aummona  would  have  been  irresistible.  But  it  was  sent  off 
in  the  name  of  England  and  France  only,  demanding  the  withdrawal 
of  the  Russian  tfoopa  by  the  30th  of  April.  The  principle  was  indeed 
supported  by  the  Austrian  and  Prussian  Courts,  but  its  separate  form 
practically  put  an  end  to  concerted  action,  and  left  the  „„,._„„ 
war  exclusively  to  England  and  France.  The  summons  nr. 
was  refused  on  the  19th  of  March,  and  on  the  27th  war  ''*^"- 
was  formally  declared  both  by  France  and  England.  The  joint 
declaration  was  immediately  fallowed  by  a  treaty  with  the  Sultan 
and  with  France.  The  contracting  parties  declared  that  they  would 
not  act  separately,  that  they  would  seek  no  separate  advantage,  that 
they  would  receive  into  their  alliance  any  of  the  other  Powera  of 
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Enrope,  nnd  that  their  object  was  to  arrive  at  a  peace  which  should 
Becure  Enrope  from  a  repetition  of  the  present  troubles. 

The  approach  of  war  gave  more  than  nsual  importance  to  the  pro- 
,     posed  financial  arrangemeDts  of  the  year.     And  on  the 
Mttt.  6th  of  March,  while  the  country  was  atill  nominally  at 

*"*•••••  peace,  Mr.  Gladstone  brought  forward  the  Budget.  He 
was  able  to  ahow  with  regard  to  the  preceding  year  that  there  had 
been  in  both  the  expenditure  and  receipts  results  more  favourable 
than  those  he  hnd  expected-  The  actual  surplus  would  on  the  6th 
of  April  be  ^2,854,000.  After  lemissioD  of  ueaily  ■  million  and  a 
half  of  duty  there  appeared  to  be  an  increase  on  the  receipt  of  cus- 
toms amountiog  to  ^£200,000.  Of  all  the  changes,  that  on  the  stamp 
duties  bad  been  most  anccessfiil.  Instead  of  a  lai^  estimated 
diminution,  the  six  months  showed  upon  that  it«m  alone  an  increase  of 
X36,000.  For  the  coming  year  the  case  was  of  course  less  satisfac- 
tory. While  the  income  might  be  put  at  :e53,34Q,000  it  was  impos- 
sible to  estimate  the  expenditure  at  less  th«i  :C56,189,000.  There 
itonld  be  a  deficiency  of  /2,64O,O0O.  The  question  before  the  House 
was  how  was  this  deficiency  to  be  met,  and  Mr,  Gladstone  explained 
that,  in  the  opinion  of  Government,  it  was  not  right  to  listen  to  the 
old  plausible  argument  that  the  expense  of  the  present  should  be 
thrown  upon  posterity  by  means  of  loans,  hut  that,  if  possible,  the 
burden  of  the  war  should  be  supported  by  the  rovenue  of  the  year. 
Quoting  his  prophetic  words  of  the  preceding  year  as  to  the  value  of 
the  income-tax,  he  now  proposed  that  the  deficiency  should  be 
covered  by  doubling  that  tai  for  half  a  year.  This  would  give  the 
sum  required  with  a  small  margin  over.  The  declaration  of  war 
necessitated  a  revised  budget,  but  the  principles  adopted  were  nearly 
the  same.  While  bringing  in  the  earlier  form  of  it  the  Chancellor  of 
..i™,  "**  Exchequer  had  dedared  that  it  might  be  necessary 
Buiaat.  to  have  recourse  s^va  to  renewed  indirect  taxes,  and 

**'*'  when  the  heavier  demands  of  actual  war  arose— after 

showing  tKe  amount  of  money  required,  and  explaining  that  .£6,850,000 
would  be  wanted— he  proposed  that  the  income-tax  should  be  doubled 
for  the  whole  year  during  the  continuance  of  hostilities,  but  that  to 
avoid  exhausting  the  power  of  that  great  resource  additional  taxes 
should  be  laid  upon  some  articles  of  general  consumption,  but  not  of 
prime  necessity.  The  impost  on  spirits  both  in  Scotland  and  Ireland 
was  raised,  the  sugar  duties  were  rearranged  so  as  to  produce  larger 
results ;  and  finally,  as  all  classes  afaould  be  called  upon  to  contribute 
to  the  national  needs,  the  malt-tax  was  to  be  increased  from  2s.  9d, 
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to  4s.  From  these  sonicea  he  believed  that  a  sufflciest  revenue  would 
arise.  The  Budget  called  forth  tuuch  diacusaioD.  Mr.  Qladatone's 
plan  of  coDvereion  in  the  preceding  year  had  proved  ahortive.  His 
manipulation  of  Exchequer  Bills  seemed  to  be  open  to  question.  Kie 
increase  of  the  malt-tai  was  regarded  by  all  who  had  any  lenmaDt  of 
Protectionist  feeling  about  them  as  a  fresh  assault  upon  the  landed 
interest.  And  although  the  great  principle  of  meetiDg  Uie  year's 
expenses  by  the  year's  revenue  seemed  generally  approved,  tbere  were 
many  who  clung  to  the  old  system  of  raising  loans,  and  found,  in  the 
strictures  which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  passed  upon  the 
finance  of  so  well-established  an  authority  as  Mr.  Pitt,  an  easy  means 
of  assaulting  him.  There  was  however  a  lai^ness  and  justice  in  his 
finandal  conceptions,  and  a  frankness  in  the  readiness  with  which  he 
confessed  the  failure  of  his  efforts  of  the  preceding  year  which  proved 
too  strong  for  his  opponents,  and  his  budget  passed  with  la^ 
majorities.  As  was  natural,  the  discussion  had  been  attended  with 
much  angiy  allusion  to  the  manf^ennent  of  the  negotiations  and  of 
the  war,  and  Mr.  Disraeli  undoubtedly  touched  a  weak  point  when 
he  criticised,  with  his  usunl  sharpness,  the  uncertain  action  of  the 
Cabinet,  and  declared  the  present  condition  of  England  the  conse- 
quence of  its  divided  policy. 

The  interest  excited  by  the  war  was  naturally  too  absorbing  to 
allow  room  for  much  domestic  legislation.  The  Eeform  Bill,  which 
had  been  for  some  time  promised,  was  indeed  prodaced,  but  there 
appeared  so  little  interest  in  the  question  that,  after  some  discussion. 
Lord  John  Bussetl  thought  it  wise  to  withdraw  it.  Ore  Bill  however 
of  much  interest  and  importance,  for  securing  the  Reform 
of  the  Universities,  on  which  for  some  time  a  Commission  i 
had  been  sitting,  was  brought  in  and  passed.  Mr.  *•»'■'"»■ 
Heywood,  a  Unitarian,  educated  at  Cambridge,  had  given  much  time 
and  attention  to  the  constitution  of  his  University.  Among  the 
numerous  deficiencies  which  he  had  found,  the  one  which  he  selected 
to  raise  into  prominence  was  the  exclusion  of  Dissenters  from  the 
degree  at  Cambridge,  and  even  from  admission  to  the  University  at 
all  at  Oxford.  In  1 850  he  moved  "  a  humble  address  for  a  commis- 
sion of  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford,  Cam- 
bridge, and  Dublin,  with  a  view  to  assist  in  the  adaptation  of  these 
important  institutions  to  the  requirements  of  modem  times."  The 
motion  excited  the  strongest  apposition  among  those  devoted  to  the 
Church  and  to  the  preservation,  even  in  theb  eriors,  of  the  Univer- 
sities iu  which  they  had  been  themselves  educated.    But  Lord  John 
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Riusell,  speakiDg  for  the  GoTemment,  prevented  discusaiou  by  at  once 
promising  that  if  the  motion  was  withdrawn  a  rojaJ  commiaeioa  of 
inquiry  should  be  issued.  It  brought  in  ita  report  in  1852.  It  had 
encountered  coaaiderabla  difGculty  in  obtaining  evideooe  which  it  had 
DO  right  to  compel,  but  quite  enough  bad  been  collected  to  show  the 
wide  room  existing  for  teform.  Lord  Derby's  Qoveniiuent,  then  in 
power,  had  tnken  no  steps  with,  r^ard  to  it^  But  Lord  John  Russell 
now  produced  a  comprehensive  Bill  based  upon  the  Report.  Apart 
from  the  details  of  the  scheme,  two  questions  were  involved ;  the 
right  of  interference  witli  corporate  property  or  the  special  wills  of 
Founders,  and  the  extension  of  the  benefits  of  the  Univetsity  to  Dis- 
senters. The  answer  to  both  was  found  in  the  national  character  of 
the  Univeisities,  and  the  right  of  the  nation,  for  ita  own  benefit,  to 
accommodate  the  disposition  of  national  property  to  the  requirements 
of  the  time.  The  general  feeling  of  Pariiament  was  strong  enough  to 
overcome  the  opposition  which  the  Bill  encountered  on  botb  points, 
although  its  stringency  was  a  good  deal  relaxed  and  ita  character 
became  rather  permissive  than  authoritative,  A  commission  wag 
appointed  to  work  with  the  Colleges  and  make  a  new  body  of  Statutes 
for  each.  Considerable  freedom  and  variety  was  thus  allowed  to  the 
various  corporations.  But  the  Bill  laid  down  certain  lines  of  reform 
which  were  to  be  followed.  The  restriction  of  Fellowships  to 
founder's  kin,  or  to  counties,  which  allowed  men  of  very  second-rate 
ability  to  eujoy  College  emoluments,  was  to  be  withdrawn,  and  Fel- 
lowships thrown  open  to  free  competition.  The  same  principle  was 
applied,  but  with  much  less  completeness,  in  the  case  of  schools 
holding  Exhibition  Scholarships  or  Fellowships  at  the  Univeraities. 
A  considerable  portion  of  the  College  revenues,  in  the  case  of  the 
richer  Colleges,  was  to  be  devoted  to  University  purposes,  in  the 
hope  of  strengthening  the  profesBorial  teaching.  It  was  however  in 
the  constitution  of  the  University  that  Parliament  could  most  pro- 
perly interfere.  The  government  of  Oxford  had  been  exclusively  in 
the  hands  of  the  Heads  of  Houses,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  the 
younger  and  more  active  part  of  the  University.  Henceforward  a 
Coundl,  consisting,  in  equal  numbers,  of  Heads  of  Houses,  Professors, 
and  Masters  of  Arts,  chosen  by  the  Congregation  (or  body  of  resident 
masteia)  was  to  supply  their  place.  To  them  was  intrusted  tbo 
initiation  of  legislation,  tlieir  measures  being  subsequeatly  laid  before 
the  Congregation,  and  finally  before  the  Convocation  (or  whole  body  of 
Masters  of  Arts  of  the  University),  and  requiring  the  assent  ot  those 
bodies  before  they  became  law.    Upon  the  olher,  and  perhaps  more 
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important  point,  the  admission  of  Dissenters,  the  Bill  waa  at  fitBt 
silent  But  clauses,  on  the  motion  of  Hr.  Heywood,  were  added 
which  freed  from  all  subscription  to  the  fonnulte  of  the  Chnrch 
young  men  both  at  their  matriculation  and  upon  taking  tlieir  first 
degree.  The  CommiBsion  constituted  \ij  this  Bill  carried  out  ita 
work  in  the  succeeding  jcar,  and  set  on  foot  that  course  of  UniverBity 
reform  which  has  been  subsequently  considerably  enhtrged. 

A  campaign  had  already  been  fought  when  the  English  and  French 
declarations  of  war  were  issued.  Omar  Pasha  had  already  nu  — -r-if- 
proTed  the  capacity  of  the  Turkish  troops  to  oppose,  even  ^'^JIISJ"''' 
single-handed,  very  serious  obstacles  to  any  Russian  ad-  lu*- 
vance.  Free  himself  to  act  on  the  offensive,  while  his  opponent  had 
tied  his  own  hands  by  his  declarations  to  avoid  any  assault  upon  the 
Turkish  home  provinces,  he  had  passed  the  Danube,  and,  taking  up 
his  position  at  Kalftfat,  had  succeeded  in  repeUing  the  Russian  assaults 
upon  his  line  there,  wliile  at  Schurola,  on  the  right  bank,  a  strongly 
entrenched  camp  formed  a  basis  for  defensive  operations  should  he  be 
compelled  t«  withdraw.  At  the  same  time  the  Turkish  troops  had 
been  eiereised,  and  had  learned  their  strength  in  contests  along  the 
course  of  the  river,  in  which  on  the  whole  they  had  maintained  tlieir 
superiority.  The  movements  of  the  Turlts  had  drawn  the  bulk  of  the 
Russian  army  to  the  extreme  west  of  the  line  of  the  Danube.  Natur- 
ally irritated  by  his  want  of  success,  and  by  the  vigorous  hostility  of 
his  opponents,  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1854  the  Czar  determined 
to  pass  the  limit  be  had  set  to  himself,  and  to  invurile  Turkey. 
Paakiewitz,  his  ablest  general,  advised  him  that  the  line  of  advance 
through  Silistria,  thence  to  Schurala,  and  so  over  the  Balkans  to 
Adrianople,  was  the  most  desirable.  But  aware  that  the  invasion 
wonld  encounter  the  opposition  of  the  Western  Powers  as  well  as  of 
the  Turks,  and  that  the  English  and  French  troope  were  already  arriv- 
ing on  the  scene  of  action,  he  seems  to  have  warned  the  Czar  that  for 
any  hope  of  success  Silistria  must  fall  before  the  1st  of  May.  The 
siege  was  not,  however,  even  undertaken  till  the  19th  of  that  month. 

Meanwhile  the  practical  certainty  of  war  had  induced  the  Western 
Powers  to  send  troops  to  the  east.  On  the  22d  of  Feb-  ^ 
ruary  the  Guards  had  sailed  from  London,  and  it  n 
the  intention  that  the  troops  collected  at  Malta  should  ^^S^. 
be  despatched  with  all  speed  to  Constantinople.  The  ^iS'imr* 
French  troops  were  placed  under  the  command  of  Mar- 
shal St.  Amaud,  a  man  who  had  distii^ished  himself  as  a  dashing 
soldier  of  unscrupulous  character  in  the  Algerian  war,  but  whose  chief 
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cUim  to  the  post  he  was  called  to  occupy  vas  the  large  part  he  had 
played  as  Minister  of  War  at  the  time  of  the  coup  Sitot.  His 
capacity  for  commsndiDg  large  armies  had  not  been  proved,  and  he 
was  sufferiDg  from  severe  illness.  The  Eaglish  GoTemment  had 
selected  Lord  Kaglan  to  command  the  army.  Aa  Lord  Fitzroy 
Somerset  he  had  long  been  the  constant  friend  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, and  his  experience  as  military  secretary  seemed  t«  mark  him 
out  as  the  most  suitable  person  to  be  found.  But  it  was  not  his 
militMy  capacity  alone  which  was  held  to  fit  him  specially  for  the 
chai^  intrusted  to  him.  His  excellent  judgment,  conciliatory  but 
commanding  manner,  and  power  of  working  in  harmony  with  other 
men,  were  regarded  as  peculiarly  valuable  in  the  very  delicate  posi- 
tion he  would  have  to  occupy  as  the  joint-commander  of  the  troops  of 
two  somewhat  jealous  nations.  Politically  there  can  be  little  question 
that  his  appointment  was  the  best  that  could  be  made ;  few  men 
could  have  so  successfully  encountered  the  difficulties  which  the 
divided  command  created. 

The  first  measures  of  the  English  contemplated  purely  defensive 
warfare.  Lines  were  drawn  round  GaUipoli  to  fonn  a  base  on  which 
to  retreat  should  the  Russians  pour  across  the  Balkans  and  approach 
the  capital.  But  the  events  upon  the  Danube  appeared  to  show  con- 
clusively that  there  was  no  danger  of  such  a  rapid  success  attending 
the  Russian  arms.  It  was  therefore  decided  —  not  without  some 
opposition  from  the  French — that,  upon  the  request  of  Omar  Pasha, 
the  allied  troops  should  be  moved  to  close  proximity  to  the  scene 
of  action,  and  while  the  siega  of  Silistria  was  still  in  progress, 
they  were  collected  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Yarna.  The  siege  of 
Silistria  had  afforded  a  fresh  proof  of  the  power  of  the  Turks  to 
carry  on  their  resistance  even  single-handed.  For  thirty- 
biu!m>  TutBd.  nine  days  the  weakly  fortified  town  had  been  maintained 
'""  "■  against  all  the  assaalts  of  a  considerable  Russian  army. 

The  successful  defence  was  mainly  attributable  to  the  resource 
and  gallantry  of  two  young  English  officers,  Captiun  Butler  and 
Lieutenant  Nasmyth,  who,  acting  only  as  volunteers,  speedily  made 
themselves  practicatiy  the  leaders  of  the  defence,  devoting  their 
attention  principally  to  the  preservation  of  a  small  outlying  fortifica- 
tion called  Arab  Tabia,  which  lay  in  the  way  of  the  Russian 
approaches.  The  withdrawal  from  the  siege  of  the  Russians,  which 
took  place  upon  the  23d  of  June,  followed  by  the  passage  of  the 
river  vainly  opposed  by  the  whole  Russian  army  at  Giurgevo  on  the 
7th  of  July,  convinced  the  Russian  generals  that,  for  the  present  year 
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at  least,  invaBioD  waa  an  iinpos3ibilit7,  supported  as  the  Turks  would 
henceforth  be  by  the  troops  of  France  and  England.  Moreover  the 
inherent  weakaeas,  in  a  military  point  of  view,  of  the  occupation  of 
Wailachia  had  made  itself  evident ;  for  the  Austrians,  whose  summonB 
to  Russia  to  evacuate  the  Danubian  PriDcipalities  had  been  unheeded, 
contracted,  on  the  14th  of  June,  a  convention  with  the  Turks, 
acknowledging  the  necessity  of  the  miuntenance  of  the  Ottomaa 
Elmpire,  and  pledging  the  Austrian  Government  to  eicbaust  all  means 
of  negotiation,  "  and  other  means,"  to  obtain  the  evacuation  of  the 
Principalities,  The  other  means  implied  an  army  of  occupation, 
which  was  at  once  prepared  ;  and  as  it  would  fall  directly  upon  the 
flank  of  the  advancing  Russians,  and  threiiten  their  communications, 
it  tendered  any  prosecution  of  an  invasion  almost  an  impossibility. 
By  the  end  of  July  Bucharest  had  passed  again  into  the  hands  of  the 
Turks,  and  the  Russian  troops  were  on  all  sides  withdrawing. 

In  fact  the  immediate  object  of  the  war  had  been  already  obtained. 
A  fleet  under  Sir  Charles  Napiei,  sent  out  early  ii 
spring  with  ashowof  somewhat  extravagant  complacency  1 
and  enthusiasm,  had  driven  the  Russian  fleet  in  the  "*" 
Baltic  into  shelter.  The  allied  fleets  had  swept  the  Euxine  clear. 
Advance  across  the  Danube  hod  been  proved  impossible.  Austria 
had  actively  joined  in  enforcing  the  will  of  Europe  upon  the  Czar, 
There  was  no  point  in  which  war  could  be  carried  on,  except  in  the 
extreme  east,  and  the  Russian  hold  upon  the  material  guarantee  of 
the  Principalities  had  been  withdrawn.  As  war  dissolves  treaties,  the 
opportunity  now  lay  open  to  the  Turks,  freed  from  all  previous  com- 
plications and  speaking  with  the  voice  of  Europe,  to  set  their  relations 
with  their  threatening  enemies  upon  a  clear  and  well-defined  footing. 

Unfortunately  the  war  temper  both  in  England  and  France  was 
roused,  and  a  large  nnmber  of  men,  regarding  with  pro-    ^^^ 
found  distrust  the  constant  advances  during  late  years  of  Uu  wh-  im- 
the  Eiisaiiin  power,  were  unwilling  to  allow  the  oppor-  **■"*■ 
tnnityof  striking  some  decisive  blow  against  its  progress  l<)  pass  away 
unused.    This  feeling  found  abundant  expression  in  the  public  press. 
The  siege  of  Silistria  had  not  been  raised,  and  the  troops  of  the  allies 
were  still  collecting  at  Varna,  when,  on  the  15th  of  June,  Lord 
Palraerston,  in  a  memorandum  to  the  Cabinet,  stated  his  conviction 
that  the  most  effective  method  of  bringing  the  Russians  to  reason  was 
to  destroy  Sebastopot,  and  with  it  their  Black  Sea  fleet,  which  consti- 
tuted their  real  and  permanent  threat  against  Turkey.    With  singular 
clearness  he  pointed  out  the  impossibility  of  the  Rossian  advance,  its 
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growing  weakness  as  it  moved  from  ita  commnniciittoits,  and  urged 
tiiat  the  allied  generals  should  be  employed  in  the  full  flush  of  their 
first  energy  in  the  Crimea.  There  cod  be  little  doubt  that  bad  this 
course  then  been  token,  immediate  sncceas  would  hare  been  the 
result.  Sebastopol  was  as  yet  hardly  fortified.  The  Russian  troops 
in  the  Crimea  did  not  probably  exceed  40,000.  The  occupation  of 
tlte  Russian  army  upon  the  Danube  would  have  precluded  the  possi- 
bility of  large  reiuforcements.  But  in  this  memorandum  he  appears 
to  have  been  only  enforcing  a  suggestion  made  some  months  earlier 
by  the  French  Emperor,  which  had  been  rejecUd  upon  grounds  which 
Lord  Palmerston  himself  explained.  Unused  to  war,  trammelled  by 
a  faulty  system  of  administration,  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that 
England  could  bring  her  army  into  active  use.  There  were  defi- 
ciencies in  all  the  subsidiary  branches  of  the  service.  And  a  per- 
sistent belief^  the  ofl&pring  of  the  strong  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
Miuistry,  that  war  would  be  unnecessary,  had  prevented  early  ener- 
getic measures.  The  allied  troops  were  also  in  some  sort  pledged  to 
assist  Omar  Pasha,  at  least  by  their  presence,  in  securing  his  position 
in  Silistria. 

But  a  step  which,  if  possible,  would  have  been  both  legitimate  and 
ihs  innrion  advantai^eous  in  June,  bore  a  different  aspect  in  August. 
•J?**?""'*  Circumstjinces  had  produced  the  result  desired  without  the 
Jul ».  adoption  of  the  vigorons  means  suggested  by  the  Emperor 

and  Lord  Palmerston.  The  proposal  had,  however,  approved  itself  to 
at  least  one  member  of  the  Cabinet ;  and  when  the  question  arose  as 
to  the  further  prosecution  of  the  war,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  pressed 
strongly  for  its  adoption  ;  and  almost  immediately  upon  the  receipt 
of  the  news  of  the  relief  of  Silistria,  with  the  consent  of  the  whole 
Cabinet,  be  wrote  a  despatch  to  Lord  Raglan  ordering  an  immediate 
expedition  to  the  Crimea,  so  worded  as  to  leave  the  general  little  voice 
in  the  matter.  The  English  commander  received  the  letter  on  the 
16th  of  July,  and  believed  that  he  bad  no  alternative  but  to  obey. 
As  orders  of  a  corresponding  nature  had  reached  the  French  com- 
mander, Lord  Baglan — although  not  without  considerable  opposition 
from  St.  Amaud  and  some  of  the  English  generals— contrived  to  get 
the  plans  of  the  Home  Governments  accepted,  and  preparations  were 
at  once  carried  out  with  energy. 

It  appears  probable  that  Lord  Raglan  was  induced  to  insist  upon 
manctim  •(  ^^^  invasion  of  the  Crimea  wther  by  the  belief  that  no 
tkiuiti-  choice  in  the  matter  was  left  bim,  and  by  a  sense  of 
''^'  soldierly  obedience,  than  by  his  approbation  of  the 
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acbenie.  For  the  operation  was  acarcelf  one  to  commend  itaelf  to  a 
man  trained  in  a.  strict  militaiy  school.  It  partook  lai^elf  of  tha 
nature  of  an  expedition  rather  than  of  a  campugn.  The  generals 
possessed  little  01  no  infonuation  as  to  the  strength  of  the  place  they 
irere  called  upon  to  assault,  or  the  amount  of  opposition  likelj  to  be 
offered  by  the  enemy's  troops.  And  although  the  sea,  entirely  at 
their  command,  afforded  some  sort  of  base  for  their  operations,  it  did 
Dot  enter  into  the  calculation  of  those  who  ordered  the  undert&king  to 
establish  a  regular  well-furnished  base  and  proceed  to  a  methodical 
conquest  leading  to  an  important  siege.  It  was  rather  their  intention 
while  using  their  power  upon  the  sea  as  a  means  of  safety,  to  allow 
the  expeditionary  force  to  act  chiefly  as  a  movable  column  with  the 
special  duty  of  capturing  Sebastopol  by  a  coup  it  main.  There 
certainly  existed  the  belief  thnt  before  the  winter  the  city  would  have 
fallen.  For  the  success  of  such  a  movement  it  was  fiiat  of  all  neces- 
sary that  means  should  be  found  to  convey  across  the  Black  Sea, 
i&pidly  and  at  once,  the  whole  of  the  expedition,  and  secondly,  that 
the  army  should  have  at  its  command  a  large  amount  of  land  trans- 
port service  for  the  carriage  of  the  supplies  which  mnst  accompany  it. 
Neither  of  these  necessaries  were  for  the  instant  in  possession  of  either 
the  English  or  the  French  ;  while  a  fnrther  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
such  an  operation  was  to  be  found  in  the  divided  command,  at  a 
time  when  extreme  rapidity  and  unity  of  action  would  be  most  desir- 
able. The  energy  of  Lord  Lyons  and  Sir  Geoi^^e  Brown  supplied  the 
first  deficiency,  and  the  English  general  found  that  he  had  the  means 
of  moving  the  whole  of  bis  army  and  apparatus  at  one  trip  by  steam 
power  to  the  enemy's  coast ;  and  by  d^tees  sufficient  land  transport 
was  also  procured.  But  time  was  necessary  for  supplying  these  wants ; 
the  intention  of  the  Western  Powers  was  well  known  by  the  Russians, 
and  the  opportunity  afforded  of  improving  the  strength  of  Sebastopol 
and  of  collecting  troops  was  not  neglected. 

It  was  not  nntil  the  7th  of  September  that  the  great  armada  set 
forth.  On  the  14th  the  disemWkation  of  the  troops  ^^ 
began,  near  an  old  fort  in  the  Bay  of  Eupatoria,  and  was  umiti  lud  in 
'  carried  out  without  raolealation  either  on  land  or  sea,  *"  "^""^ 
Prince  MenschikolT,  in  command  of  the  Eussian  army  and  fleet,  had 
decided  to  make  his  stand  npon  the  banks  of  the  Alma — a  little  river 
crossing  the  southward  line  of  march  about  fifteen  miles  to  the  north 
of  Sebastopol.  There,  on  the  20th,  the  allied  armies  found  him 
stationed  in  a  strong  position  with  some  45,000  men  and  powerful 
Mtillery,  but  without  any  very  complete  precautions  in  the  wa^  of 
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entreDchments.  To  the  French  had  been  given  the  light  of  the  line 
of  luurch,  the  more  adyantageous  position,  as  being  new  the  coast 
their  right  was  covered  bj  the  shipping,  irhile  the  English,  covering 
the  French  left,  were  exposed  to  the  cooatant  chances  of  attack.  The 
Alma  is  a  small  stream,  easily  fordable  in  most  places.  Its  northern 
bank  sloped  gently  down  amid  enclDsuies  and  vineyards.  But  on  the 
south,  near  the  sea,  the  land  Immediatetj  beyond  the  stream  rises  at 
first  almost  in  a  clifl^  which  passes  as  it  proceeds  inland  into  a  steep 
high  hill,  up  which  however  there  are  roads,  and  then  gradually  Ctlls 
away,  till  it  takes  the  form  of  a  sharp,  almost  perpendicukr,  bank  of 


from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  in  height,  leaving  a  narrow  level  shelf  between 
its  foot  and  the  edge  of  the  Btre;im.  On  the  top  of  these  banks  the 
country  is  of  a  down-like  character,  rising  gradually,  with  knolls  and 
hollows,  towards  the  west,  where  is  the  Kourgani  hill,  on  which  Men- 
schikoffhad  taken  up  his  position.  Between  that  and  the  sea  there  is  a 
second  marked  height  on  which  was  an  unfinished  telegraph.  Between 
these  two  hills  ran  the  road  to  Sebastopol.  The  whole  position  from 
the  sea^oast  \a  the  KourgHn^  hill  was  about  five  miles  in  length  ;  but 
the  Russian  comniander,straitenedforwantof  troops,  and  believing  that 
the  highlands  near  the  sea  were  practically  inaccessible,  had  left  them 
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undefended,  and  had  collected  nearly  the  whole  of  hia  army  either 
across  the  road,  which  was  strongly  defended  with  guns,  or  on  the 
Kourgan^  hill,  on  the  face  of  which  he  had  erected  a  redoubt.  The 
EnglJBh,  on  the  left,  had  thus  the  greater  part  of  the  enemy  in  their 
front,  and  ground  less  difficult  indeed  to  ascend,  bnt  more  open,  and 
therefore  more  dangerous,  than  that  in  front  of  the  French. 

The  ulUed  armies  numbered  between  50,000  and  60,000,  the 
English  contingent,  which  alone  bad  cavalry,  waa  a  little 
short  of  25,000.  Marshal  St.  Arnaud  suggested  that  oiaibl 
the  French,  who  had  found  a  practicable  way  acroBS  the  "*'" '"" 
mouth  of  (he  river,  should  turn  the  Huasian  left,  while  the  English 
should  attempt  a  similar  movement  upon  the  enemy's  right.  But 
Lord  Raglan,  feeling  sure  that  the  French  were  not  sufficiently  strong 
both  to  turn  the  left  and  occupy  the  centre  of  the  line,  and  knowing 
that  a  body  of  3000  cavalry,  with  good  ground  for  acting,  lay  upon 
the  right,  determined  that  be  would  make  the  assault  in  front  The 
French  attempted  their  turning  movement,  but  without  any  very 
great  success,  for  the  roads  which  allowed  the  advance  of  the  infantry 
proved  in  some  cases  unfit  for  artillery,  which  had  therefore  to  be 
sent  round  by  a  longer  route.  Thus  the  infantry,  having  gained  the 
crest  of  the  hill,  was  unable  to  move  further  for  want  of  its  artillery. 
At  the  same  time,  by  some  mismanagement,  the  road  in  front  of  tlieir 
left  divifdon  became  blocked  with  troops,  and  the  forces  which  should 
have  supported  the  infantry  on  the  plateau  were  nnable  to  be  of 
service.  Lord  Baglan,  originally  intended  to  await  the  turning  move- 
ment of  the  French,  hut  observing  the  obstacles  in  ita  way,  ordered 
a  direct  advance.  The  Light  Division,  which  wus  in  the  first  line, 
pushed  forward  through  the  vineyards.  The  general  who  commanded 
it  had  neglected  to  cover  it  with  skirmishers,  and  it  was  therefore  open 
during  ita  advance  to  the  fire  of  the  enemy.  Its  formation  was  broken 
by  its  passage  through  the  vineyards,  and  when  it  reached  the  shelf 
at  the  bottom  of  the  bank  it  was  not  much  more  than  a  disorderly 
crowd  of  men.  It  was  impassible  tore-arrange  the  line,  but  disordered 
as  it  was,  it  was  led  forward  up  the  slope  of  the  hill,  and  succeeded 
in  capturing  the  great  redoubt.  The  second  line,  conaiatjng  of  the 
Gruards  and  Scotch  regiments,  should  have  been  ready  to  support  it ; 
it  was  however  not  sufficiently  close.  Unsupported  and  in  disorder 
the  Light  Division  was  unable  to  maintain  ita  advanced  position ;  it 
was  pushed  back  from  the  redoubt  and  broken.  As  it  retired  down 
the  hill  it  met  the  advancing  line  of  the  Guards,  and  involved  one  of 
ita  three  battalions  in  its  ruin.    Meanwhile  General  Evans,  who  vraa 
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ftdvauciDg  along  the  main  road,  found  his  advance  checked  bj  the 
batteries  which  had  been  disposed  acroaa  it.  The  battle  did  not 
seem  to  be  going  favourably  to  the  allies.  What  was  little  more 
than  an  accident  changed  tbe  fate  of  the  daj.  Lord  Kaglan,  with 
hia  staff,  riding  forward  bejond  the  line,  bad  found  himself  npon 
a  knoll  in  the  midst  of  the  enemy's  position,  looking  down  upon 
the  Russian  reserves  and  upon  the  flank  of  the  batteries  holding  the 
mnin  ruad.  His  mere  appearance  there  ia  believed  to  have  checked 
the  movements  of  the  Russiang.  The  staff  which  surrounded  him  was 
thought  to  be  a  portion  of  the  French  armj  advancing  from  a  success- 
ful turning  movement.  More  efficacious  still  was  his  immediate  order 
to  bring  up  two  guns.  They  were  speedily  in  position,  and  their 
fire  compelled  the  withdrawal  of  the  reserves,  and  so  enfiladed  the 
batteries  on  the  road  that  they  also  were  quickly  compelled  to  retire, 
clearing  the  way  for  Evans's  advance.  The  Russian  troops,  opposing 
the  Light  Division  and  the  Guards,  were  thus  threatened  upon 
their  left  flank,  and  unable  to  make  the  necessary  effort  to  drive  back 
their  assailants.  In  spite  therefore  of  the  gap  caused  by  the  disaster 
of  the  Fusiliers,  the  line  of  the  Guards  pushed  successfiiUy  onwards. 
Sir  Colin  Campbell,  at  the  head  of  the  Highlanders,  advanced  rapidly 
upon  their  left  hand  ;  the  heavy  columns  opposed  to  them  were  one 
after  the  other  broken  and  forced  to  retire  ;  the  hilt  was  won,  and  the 
enemy  in  retreat  in  all  directions.  A  large  column  of  eight  battalions 
had  been  gathered  upon  the  Bussian  left  to  oppose  the  French.  It 
even  appears  by  its  presence  to  have  held  the  French  troops  upon 
the  ridge  entirely  in  check.  But  the  artillery  at  length  arrived  from 
the  sea-coast,  and  firing  upon  the  flank  of  the  column  obUged  it  to 
witJidraw.  The  French,  now  fully  equipped,  pushed  vigorously  on- 
ward, and  without  encountering  much  opposition  took  possession  of 
the  Telegraph  Hilt.  As  long  as  the  allies  were  in  sight  the  defeated 
Russians  withdrew  with  some  show  of  order,  covered  by  the  unbroken 
column  which  had  withdrawn  before  the  French,  and  by  the  cavalry 
which  had  not  I)een  engaged.  But  when  the  enemy  was  no  longer  to 
be  seen  the  retreat  became  a  disorderly  rout  The  loss  of  the  English 
in  killed  and  wounded  was  more  than  20CN),  that  of  the  French  about 
500.  The  only  trophies  won  were  two  guns  captured  in  the  taking  of 
the  redonbL  Yet  the  victory  was  very  complete,  and  the  English  com- 
mander wished  at  once  to  follow  it  up  and  press  upon  his  beaten  foe. 
But  St.  Amaud,  in  the  last  stage  of  illness,  pnt  olntacles  in  the  way, 
and  for  the  sake  of  liarniony  Lord  Raglan  thought  it  necessary  to 
yield.    The  army  rested  therefore  on  the  ground  which  it  bad  won. 
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The  object  for  wbioh  the  battle  had  been  fought  was  the  capture 
of  Sebastopol.  A  long  inlet  rumung  east  and  west  PodUoittf 
forms  the  harbour  of  SebaatopoL  The  town,  which  was  s«<»*'<>i«>i- 
little  more  than  a  great  military  and  naval  estabHsbneiit,  was  upon 
the  south  aide  of  this  inlet.  Works  of  a  very  formidable  character 
gu^ed  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  and  upon  the  northern  heights 
opposite  to  the  citj  was  a  fortification  known  as  the  Star  fort.  On 
the  southern  side  the  coast  is  deeply  indented  with  various  creeks, 
which  are  continued  in  ravines  running  up  to  a  high  plateau,  of 
A  somewhat  triangulnr  form,  occupying  the  aoutberu  corner  of  the 
Crimea.  At  the  bead  of  the  harbour  the  river  Tchemaya,  flowing 
from  the  south-east,  divides  thia  plateau  &om  the  high  and  forest- 
covered  country  lying  round  the  e«st«m  end  of  the  harbour.  At  the 
time  the  battle  was  fought  the  southeru  aide  waa  but  weakly  defended 
towards  the  land.  The  site  of  the  town  is  cut  nearly  in  half  by  one 
of  the  deep  ravines,  separating  the  town  proper,  lying  seaward,  ftom  a 
suburb,  Thia  separating  creek  is  called  the  Man-of-war  Harbour. 
Between  the  head  of  this  creek  and  the  sea  the  defences  covering 
the  town  itself  were  in  tolerable  order,  and  all  connected.  But 
around  the  suburb  there  was  no  complete  defence,  and  the  separate 
fortifications  were  by  no  means  formidable. 

Towards  this  prize  the  expedition  of  the  allies  now  advanced, 
attended  by  the  fieet.  Four  days  after  the  battle  the  n,  „_i„ 
allies  reached  the  Belbek,  so  close  to  the  city  that  it  JJ^^^ 
became  a  matter  of  necessity  to  decide  upon  their  next  u  anifim. 
step.  It  appears  to  have  been  the  wish  of  the  English  at  once  to  take 
advantage  of  their  victory  and  assault  the  north  aide.  It  ia  now 
known  that  auoh  a  step  would  almost  certainly  have  been  successful, 
and  that  the  possession  of  that  aide  of  the  harbour  would  have  necessi- 
tated the  speedy  surrender  of  the  town.  But  again  St.  Amaud 
offered  objections.  There  was,  he  declared,  an  earthwork  in  the  way, 
the  capture  of  which  would  be  a  matter  of  great  difficulty.  Sit 
Edmund  Lyons,  whowaseagerlypressingfor  the  assault,  reconnoitred 
the  position,  and  found  that  the  earthwork  was  indeed  there,  but  that 
it  was  unarmed.  When  he  returned  with  the  information,  he  found 
that  he  was  too  late,  and  that  a  new  course  had  been  decided  on  by 
the  generals.  They  had  come  to  the  determination  to  undertake  a 
flank  match  round  the  bead  of  the  harbour,  and  to  take  possession  of 
the  heights  on  the  south.  It  waa  a  difHcult  operation,  for  the  country 
was  unknown  and  rough,  and  while  in  the  act  of  marching  the  armies 
were  open  to  any  assault  upon  their  left  flank.    It  was  however 
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c&rried  oul  nnmoleated.  The  English  led  the  way,  and  as  tliey 
moved  roimd  the  harbour  ctune  in  contact  at  Mackenzie's  fann,  in  a 
thick  iTood,  with  the  extreme  rear  of  the  Ruraian  army  marching 
towards  the  mainlAnd  of  Bussia  up  the  great  road  vhich  joinB  Sebas- 
topol  wilh  Baktchi  SeraL  The  alight  skinnieh  which  ensued  pro- 
duced no  resalts,  and  on  the  26th  the  English  arrived  at  the  liltle 
landlocked  harbour  of  BaLachxro,  at  the  foot  of  the  stoep  hilb  forming 
the  eastern  edge  of  the  plateau.  The  fleet^  duly  warned  of  the  opent- 
tion,  had  already  airiTed.  When  the  French  came  up,  Canrobert, 
who  had  now  succeeded  the  dying  St.  Amaud,  demanded  the  harbonr 
of  Balaclava,  which,  as  the  march  had  entirely  altered  the  rebtive 
posiUons  of  the  armies,  should  naturallj  have  fallen  to  the  French  as 
forming  the  right  wing ;  for,  the  armies  now  looking  northward,  the 
right  wing  had  become  the  easteinmost  of  the  two.  The  English 
were  unwilling  to  surrender  the  harbour,  and  a  compromise  was 
arrived  at,  by  which  the  harbour  was  left  in  their  hands,  but  they  at 
the  same  time  undertook  to  continue  to  hold  the  more  dangerous  and 
exposed  side  of  the  line.  The  French  lost  nothing  by  yielding,  as  &r 
more  roomy  and  commodious  harbours  at  Easatch  Bay  were  found  in 
the  ground  which  they  now  occupied.  A  similar  question  to  that 
which  had  arisen  on  the  24th  now  again  rose.  Should  Sebastopol 
be  attacked  at  once  ot  notl  Again  it  would  appear  that  Lord  Baglan, 
Sir  Edmund  Lyons,  and  others,  were  desirous  of  immediate  assault 
Again  the  French,  more  instructed  in  the  t«ohnical  rules  of  war,  and 
supported  by  the  opinion  of  Sir  John  Bu^oyne,  who  commanded  the 
English  Engineeis,  declined  the  more  vigorous  su^^estion,  and  it~was 
determined  at  least  to  wait  till  the  siege  guns  from  the  fleet  were 
landed,  and  the  artillery  fire  of  the  enemy  weakened,  in  preparation 
foe  the  assault. 

In  the  light  of  subsequent  knowledge,  and  perhaps  even  with  the 
knowledge  then  obtainable  if  rightly  used,  it  appears  that  in  all  the 
three  instances  mentioned  the  bolder  less  regular  course  would  have 
been  the  true  wisdom.  For  Menschikoff  had  adopted  a  somewhat 
strange  measure  of  defence.  He  had  given  up  all  hopes  of  using  his 
fleet  to  advantage.  He  had  caused  some  of  his  vessels  to  be  sunk 
at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  which  was  thus  closed ;  and  having  drawn 
the  crews,  some  18,000  in  number,  from  the  ships,  he  had  intrusted  to 
ns  xiBiu  them  the  defence  of  the  town,  and  had  marched  away 
lOuMitiiBH.  5jiy,  his  whole  army.  The  garrison  did  not  now  number 
more  than  S5,000,  and  they  were  quite  unfit — being  sailors — for 
operations  in  the  field.    The  defences  were  not  those  of  a  regular  for- 
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tress,  but  rather  of  an  entrenched  position.  It  would  have  been 
impossible  for  such  a  gnrrison  to  have  held  out  against  a  well- 
orgattised  assault  from  a  victorious  anny  of  50,000  men.  So  strong 
was  the  Bussian  belief  in  the  immediate  fall  of  the  town  that  the  false 
news  of  the  fall  of  Sebaatopol,  which  for  a  day  or  two  delighted  the 
people  of  England,  and  was  so  fully  credited  that  the  French 
Emperor  announced  it  to  hia  troops,  probably  arose  from  it.  For 
many  hours  the  public  was  filled  with  enthusiastic  joy  at  the  tidingg 
that  the  Bussian  fleet  was  sunk  and  Sehastopol  captured.  It  was 
indeed  what  ought  to  have  happened.  Yet,  though  Menschikoffs 
conduct  might  have  produced  this  result,  and  has  been  accordingly 
blamed,  it  did  in  fact  produce  results  of  an  eitactly  opposite  character, 
which  must  be  allowed  to  justify  it.  There  were  in  Sebastopol  two 
men  who,  working  together,  made  an  extraordinary  use  of  their  oppor- 
tunities. Komiloff,  the  Admiral,  forcing  himself  to  the  front  by  sheer 
nobleness  of  character  and  enthusiasm,  found  in  Colonel  von  Todleben, 
at  that  time  on  a  voluntary  mission  in  the  town,  an  assistant  of  more 
than  common  genius.  Inspirited  by  their  leader,  and  directed  by  the 
skill  of  his  coadjutor,  the  garrison  and  townsmen  of  Sebaatopol  made 
good  use  of  the  vaat  resources  supplied  by  the  military  establiahmeats 
and  dismantled  fleet.  Time  was  all  that  was  wanted,  and  that  wns 
gained  by  the  dread  felt  by  men  of  military  knowledge  lest  Menschi- 
koS's  army  should  fall  upon  the  allies  in  the  midst  of  their  assault 
upon  the  town.  Thus,  while  the  destruction  of  the  fleet  closed  the 
harbour  and  secured  the  town  from  assault  from  the  sea,  liberated  for 
garrison  work  nearly  20,000  men,  and  aupplied  vast  material  and 
overwhelniiDg  artillery,  the  mere  fact  of  the  presence  of  the  army, 
badly  employed  though  it  was,  outside  the  walla  checked  any 
immediate  aasault,  and  gave  time  to  the  garrison  to  develop  their 
resources.  Whether  he  acted  by  intention,  or  whether  the  result 
was  merely  accidental,  Menachikoff  could,  as  it  proved,  have  made  no 

The  decision  of  the  allies  to  await  the  landii^  of  their  si^e  tnuu 
was  more  far-reaching  than  the  generals  at  the  time  con- 
ceived,  altbongh  some  few  men  appear  to  have  under-  situiiipoi 
stood  its  necessary  result.  It  in  fact  changed  what  was  ''•'•™^**  "■ 
intended  to  be  a  rapid  eoiip  At,  main  into  a  regular  siege — and  a 
regular  aiege  of  an  imperfect  and  inefficient  character,  because  the 
allied  forces  were  not  strong  enough  to  invest  the  town.  And  this 
change  brought  with  it  still  further  the  necessity  of  employing  in  a 
tegular  operation  of  war  a  body  of  troops  equipped  only  for  the  pur- 
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pooes  of  an  expeditioD.  Ab  a  matter  of  course  thii  change  of  plan 
forced  upon  the  military  administration  ia  England  wholly  different 
arrangements.  Preparatioa  had  not  been  made  to  meet  the  change 
of  circumstances.  The  work  thrown  npoo  the  administration  was 
beyond  its  powers  ;  the  terrible  suffering  of  the  army  during  the 
ensuing  winter  waa  the  inevitable  result. 

The  first  idea  of  the  generale  however  was  confined  to  th^  reduction 
rsMtitBstiM  o^  ^^  fii^  of  the  place  by  means  of  their  heavy  siege 
■uiidHBiK  artillery,  to  be  followed  by  an  immediate  assault.  By 
the  anangementa  made  with  regard  to  the  poesession  of  Balaclava 
harbour,  tJie  bombardment  of  the  suburb,  including  the  Malakoff  and 
the  Bedan,  fell  to  the  English  ;  the  French  undertook  to  carry  it  out 
against  the  city  itself,  directing  their  fire  principally  agunst  the 
Pl^staff  battery.  To  secure  Balaclava,  Sir  Colin  Campbell  was 
stationed  there  with  the  Highland  regiment.  On  a  plain  at  the  foot 
of  the  Sapoune  ridge,  bounding  the  plateau,  were  the  English  cavalry. 
Along  the  ridge  a  division  of  the  French  army  was  placed.  The 
inconveniencies  of  such  a  position  are  obvions.  The  supplies  of  the 
English  had  to  be  transported  some  distance,  and  t«  pass  a  portion  of 
the  French  army  before  reaching  the  troops  ;  Balaclava,  of  the  last 
importance,  was  weakly  defended,  and  cut  off  from  the  immediate 
command  of  the  English  general  by  the  interposition  of  a  French 
division.  Slowly  the  siege  trains  were  landed  and  brought  into  posi- 
tion in  the  batteries  marked  out  by  the  engineers.  1^  ground  in 
front  of  the  English  was  very  rocky  and  difficult,  and  the  guns  were, 
of  necessity,  placed  at  a  constder«bIe  distance  from  the  defences  of 
the  town.  The  size  of  the  guns  however,  and  the  skill  with  which 
they  were  placed,  sufficed  as  it  proved  to  make  them  thoroughly 
efflcacious.  The  French,  to  whom  the  gronnd  afforded  better  oppor- 
tunity, contrived  to  place  their  batteries  considerably  nearer,  but,  as 
it  proved,  in  not  so  well-chosen  a  position.  It  was  not  till  the  I6th 
of  October  that  tJiese  preparations  were  completed.  Anxious  to  make 
the  bombardment  as  thorough  as  possible,  the  allied  generab  had 
demanded  tiie  co-operation  of  the  fleets  ;  and  somewhat  contruy  to 
the  wish  of  Dundas  and  his  captains  it  had  been  delcrmiued  that  a 
diversion  upon  the  sea-front  should  accompany  both  the  bombardment 
and  assaulL 

But  tUe  time  spent  in  landing  the  siege  trains  had  largely  altered 
pnpuufou  tf  tl>o  conditions  of  the  contest.  With  their  moraU  shaken 
utKuduu.  by  jjjgj|.  late  defeat,  conscious  of  the  insufficiency  of 
tneir  numbers,  with  their  defences  incomplete,  and  deserted  as  they 
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thought  by  their  commander  and  his  troops,  the  sailor  garrison  of 
Sebastopol  had  at  first  lived  in  hourly  dread  of  an  assault  which  they 
belieTed  themselves  unable  to  repel  The  enei^  of  Komiloff  and 
the  skill  of  Todleben  had  by  this  time  roused  the  temper  of  the  garri- 
son, and  hod  rendered  the  defences  far  more  formid&ble  ;  and  in  the 
beginning  of  October  means  had  been  taken  to  persuade  Mensfhikoff 
to  allow  considerable  bodies  of  troops  to  return  to  the  town.  The 
Prince's  own  plan  had  also  been  succeeding.  Master  of  the  road  to 
Russia,  he  had  been  receiving  constant  reinforcements.  Time  was 
telling  entirely  in  favour  of  the  besieged,  and  it  was  almost  with 
enthusiastic  joy  that  the  inhabitants  discovered,  by  the  breaking  of 
the  ground,  tL'it  still  further  time  was  to  be  allowed  them,  and  that 
the  allies  had  determined  upon  something  resembling  a  siege.  While 
their  batteries  were  building,  Todleben  so  altered  and  improved  his 
OWE  aa  to  bring  an  overwhelming  fire  to  bear  upon  the  French  guns, 
while  at  the  same  time  preparations  were  made  for  receiving  any 
assault  with  a  storm  of  cannon  and  rifle-shot. 

On  the  ITth  the  great  bombardment  began.  The  English  batteries 
gained  the  mastery  over  those  opposed  to  them,  but  the  ^  .^. 
efforts  of  the  French,  much  reduced  by  the  fire  of  the  tr  sabutopak 
besieged,  were  brought  to  a  speedy  conclusion  by  a  great 
explosion  within  their  lines.  Canrobert  sent  word  to  Lord  Baglan 
that  he  should  be  unable  to  resume  the  fire  for  two  days.  The  attack 
by  the  fleet  had  been  to  little  purpose.  Accepting  the  plana  of  the 
French  admiral,  Dundas  had  consented  to  an  assault  in  line  (f  battle 
from  1400  to  2000  yards  distant  from  the  batteries.  At  such  a  range 
the  artillery  of  that  period  could  produce  no  important  result  upon 
the  strong  masonry  of  the  forts.  An  inshore  squadron,  under  the 
command  of  Lyons,  hod  indeed  been  detached,  and  had  found  a  position 
upon  the  edge  of  a  shoal  covering  the  northern  defences.  At  a  dis- 
(Ance  of  800  yards  it  had  destroyed  the  artillery  upon  the  top  of 
Fort  Constantine,  but  even  at  that  comparatively  short  distance  had 
effected  nothing  against  its  walls ;  while  the  squadron,  exposed  to 
the  flre  of  a  small  battery  placed  so  high  as  to  be  unassailable  from 
the  sea,  itself  suffered  severely.  The  result  of  the  whole  operation 
had  been  most  disheartening.  It  seemed  plain  that  the  time  for  a 
rapid  assault  was  over,  and  that  tedious  and  dangerous  siege  opera- 
tions must  be  undertaken  ;  while  upon  tlie  other  side  it  was  so  fully 
demonstrated  that  the  fleet  was  of  no  use  against  the  harbour  for- 
tresses that  no  further  assault  upon  them  was  ever  attempted.  Every 
day  till  the  25th  of  October  the  fire  of  the  allies  was  continued.    But 
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nitder  cuver  of  this  fire  (alirafs  enconntered  by  tbe  o 
of  Todleben)  the  chfmge  bad  begnu,  And  the  Freoch  were  attacking 
the  Plagst&ff  bastioD  b;  means  of  regnlar  approaches.  On  th&t  d&j 
the  siege  was  Mmewhat  rudely  iulemipted.  Tbe  presence  of  tbe 
RnBtiaD  army  outside  tbe  walls  and  tbe  defect  io  the  poeition  of  the 
allies  becune  evident. 

The  port  of  Balaclava,  besides  its  inner  defences  under  Sir  Colin 
j^^jj^^  Campbell,  was  defended  about  half-way  up  the  Talley 

Maeiiin.  which  led  to  it  by  an  outer  line,  consisting  of  a  row  of 
redoubts  in  charge  of  Torkish  troops.  They  were  placed 
on  a  slight  ridge  along  which  ran  the  Woronzoff  road,  one  of  the 
means  of  access  to  the  plateau.  The  valley  was  thus  divided  into 
two  basins,  of  which  the  sonthern  was  entirely  in  the  huida  of  the 
allies,  and  was  occupied  by  t^e  cavalry.  The  Russian  army,  having 
R^ned  the  hills  on  tbe  other  side  of  the  Tcheniaya,  and  being  con- 
siderably reinforced,  was  free  to  move,  and  had  been  gradually  draw- 
ing down  upon  the  north  and  east  of  Balaclava.  On  die  S5th,  part  of 
the  army  under  Lipraodi  advanced  from  the  direction  of  Eamara  to 
attack  the  Turkish  redoubts,  while  another  part  occupied  tbe  hills  on 
the  northern  side  of  the  north  basin.  Tbe  generals  in  command  had 
warned  Lord  RagLin  of  the  coming  assault ;  but,  apparently  believing 
that  it  was  a  false  report,  such  as  had  onoe  before  caused  him  unneces- 
sarily to  move  his  troops,  he  took  no  measures  for  preventing  it 
The  only  troops  therefore  at  baud  to  check  the  Russian  advance 
were  the  heavy  brigade  of  cavalry  under  Lord  Lncan.  Neither  Sir 
Colin  Campbell  nor  Lord  Lucan  appear  to  have  supposed  that  they 
could  employ  cavalry  alone  to  much  advantage.  Three  of  the  re- 
doubts were  taken,  tbe  Turks  after  a  brave  resist^ince  flying  from 
them,  and  leaving  behind  seven  English  guns.  When  Liprandi's  ad- 
vance became  certain,  two  divisions  of  infantry  were  ordered  down  to 
oppose  it ;  but  their  coming  was  slow,  and  for  a  considerable  time  tbe 
cavalry,  withdrawn  towards  the  heights  occupied  by  the  allies,  sat 
idly  looking  on  at  the  enemy's  successes.  The  Heavy  Brigade,  under 
General  Scarlett^  was  subsequently  ordered  to  move  across  the  southern 
valley  to  assist  in  tbe  defence  of  tbe  narrow  passage  at  Kadikoi  which 
led  to  Balaclava,  in  case  the  enemy  should  be  really  intending  so  serions 
a  blow  as  the  capture  of  that  town.  While  on  the  march  in  all  secur- 
ity (for  the  south  valley  was  regarded  as  English  ground).  General 
Scarlett  saw  coming  across  the  lidge  dividing  the  valleys  the  whole  of 
the  Russian  cavalry  in  a  vast  column  of  between  SOOO  and  3000  men. 
He  had  with  him  tbe  Inniskillings  and  the  Scotch  Greys,  and  was  fol- 
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lowed  by  tbe  6th  Dragooim.  The  regiments  immediately  at  hand  were 
about  300  strong.  It  seemed  as  if  they  onist  be  at  once  entirely  anni- 
hilated. Instead  of  pushing  on,  the  enemy  baited  upon  the  slope  of 
the  heights.  Of  this  mistalie  advantage  was  at  once  ta3cen.  General 
Scarlett,  personally  leading  the  way,  charged  with  his  300  botsemeu 
full  in  the  face  of  the  massive  column.  Too  small  in  number  to 
destroy  the  vast  mass  opposed  to  tbem,  the  Greys  and  Inniskillings, 
bieakiog  through  tbe  enemy's  ranks,  worked  themselveB  int«  tlie 
heart  of  the  column,  by  degrees  actually  cutting  their  way  through, 
and  turning  back  again.  Their  fate  must  still  have  been  doubtful 
bad  not  some  support  arrived.  The  other  regiments  of  the  Brigade 
came  up,  and  one  squadron  of  the  InnisHUiugs,  which  had  been 
sepai&ted  from  the  rest  of  the  regiment  and  was  already  in  advance, 
charged  upon  the  left  Sank  of  the  enemy,  while  the  dragoons  fell 
upon  his  right.  The  massive  Eussian  column  began  to  give  ground, 
and  before  long  its  slight  retrograde  movement  became  a  complete 
retreat  It  dissolved  and  retired  in  disorder.  Few  such  instances  of 
successful  daring  are  on  record.  The  whole  brigade  employed  did  not 
count  more  than  eight  squadrons,  the  original  assailants  were  but 
300,  yet  tbe  Russian  cavalry,  numbering  perhaps  as  many  thousands, 
was  entirely  routed.  But  though  the  English  cavalry  had  performed 
this  astonishing  act  of  war  it  was  not  well  commanded.  The  Light 
Brigade,  under  Lord  Cardigan,  stood  quietly  by  and  took  no  part 
either  in  the  contest  01  in  completing  the  ruin  by  assaulting  the 
broken  column.  A  fetv  Russian  squadrons  about  the  same  time  had 
ridden  down  towards  Balaclava  where  the  93d  were  placed,  but  had 
quickly  withdrawn  before  the  fire  with  which  they  were  received.  B; 
tills  time  the  allied  generals  were  upon  the  heights  overlooking  the 
battlefield.  Lord  Raglan  was  much  distressed  at  the  slowness  with 
which  his  infantry  were  making  their  way  to  the  scene.  He  saw  that 
the  impression  made  by  the  charge  of  the  Heavy  Brigade  was  very 
great,  that  the  enemy's  infantry  pushed  along  the  two  heights  was 
virtually  cut  in  two,  and  that  in  all  probability  that  part  of  it  which 
held  the  conquered  redoubts  would  be  easily  induced  to  yield  its 
ground.  He  thought  that  even  cavalry  alone  might  probably  effect 
much,  and  despatched  a  written  order  to  Lord  Lucan  to  advance 
and  attempt  what  he  could  in  the  way  of  regaining  the  redoubts, 
asstuing  him  of  the  approach.of  supporting  infantry.  Lord  Lucan,  a 
man  of  much  ability  but  of  much  self-will,  either  accidentally  or 
wilfully  misinterpreted  the  order,  not  believing,  apparently,  that 
cavalry  would  be  of  use  alone,  and  preferring  to  read  the  direction 
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■s  implying  that  he  was  to  support  the  infantry  and  not  the  infantTy 
to  support  him.  As  do  infantry  was  Tisible,  he  remained  immov- 
able. Taking  advantage  of  the  inaction,  the  enemy  was  proceeding  to 
carry  off  the  conquered  guns.  Losing  patience  at  the  sight,  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief despatched  Captain  Nolan  with  a  second  wr^iten 
order  to  Lord  Lucan  to  advance  immediately,  and.  save  the  guns.  As 
Laid  Baglau  had  a  full  view  of  the  battlefield,  there  was  every 
reason  to  believe  that  he  fully  understood  what  was  to  be  done.  But 
Lord  Lucan  asked,  '*  What  am  I  to  do )  What  guns  ?"  and  Captain 
Nolan,  losing  temper  &nd  speaking  probably  in  an  irritating  and  in- 
sulting way,  pointed  forward  and  said,  "The  enemy  is  there,  and 
there  are  your  guns."  Lord  Lucan  chose  to  believe  that  the  guns  in- 
tended were  a  battery  of  twelve  pieces  at  the  extreme  eastern  end  of 
the  liorth  valley,  behind  which  the  broken  cavalry  of  the  Buasians 
had  re-formed.  To  reach  them  it  would  be  necessary  to  traverse  the 
whole  length  of  the  valley.  Along  the  containing  ridges  to  the  north 
kdA  south  of  this  vaUey  the  enemy's  forces  had  advanced,  so  that  in. 
order  to  ceach  the  battery  the  force  would  have  to  run  the  gauntlet 
between  two  lines  of  infintry  and  artillery,  and  meet  the  full  fire  of 
the  battery  in  face.  This  was  the  extraordinary  operation  which  Lord 
Lucan  declares  that  ha  understood  to  be  ordered  by  Lord  Bt^lan. 
It  was  to  carry  out  this  that  he  in3truct«d  Lord  Cardigan,  refused  to 
listen  to  his  remonstrances,  and  sent  the  Light  Brigade  to  its  destruc- 
tion. As  an  act  of  courage  and  devotion  nothing  could  have  been 
finer.  With  perfect  and  unswerving  gallantry  Lord  Cardigan,  having 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  tlie  first  line,  galloped  against  the  guns. 
With  ranks  terribly  thinned  by  the  fire  with  which  they  were  stnick 
during  their  advance,  the  regimenta  which  were  immediately  with 
him  drove  the  enemy  from  their  cannon,  and  pushed  on  beyond 
towards  the  Russian  cavalry.  The  other  regiments,  which  had  been 
arranged  as  supports,  arrived  in.  turn  in  the  same  pUght,  and  a  wild 
and  broken  succession  of  charges  took  place.  Reduced  as  they  were, 
and  scattered  into  handfuls,  the  English  broke  thi-ough  whatever 
opposed  them.  But  the  effort  was  of  course  from  the  first  entirely  a 
hopeless  one.  Lord  Cardigan,  having  completed  his  charge,  had  with- 
drawn, as  some  thought  rather  too  early  from  the  field.  There  was 
no  general  oCGcer  to  g^ve  command,  and  the  men  collecting  almost 
irrespective  of  regiments,  on  the  two  aides  of  the  valley,  were  at 
length  brought  out  of  action  by  Lord  George  Paget  and  Colonel 
ShewelL  Even  their  retreat  was  blocked  by  some  squadrons  of 
Bnsaian  Lancers  who  had  not  yet  been  engaged.    Through  those  who 
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opposed  him  Colonel  Sheweil  and  his  followers  rode,  while  upon  the 
other  side  Lord  Geoi^e  Paget  passed  across  the  very  front  of  tlie 
enemy,  who  for  some  reason  failed  to  charge  and  destroy  them.  The 
retreat  was  favoured  by  a  well-executed  operation  of  the  French 
cavaliy,  who  carried  out  upon  the  northern  ridge  of  the  valley  the 
same  movement  which  Lord  Kaglan  had  intended  his  troops  to  cnrry 
out  upon  the  aonthem  ridge,  and  with  apparently  very  slight  loss 
silenced  the  batteries  on  tliat  side.  Of  the  673  that  went  into  action 
bat  195  mounted  men  were  counted  at  the  roll-call  after  tlie  retreat. 
It  appears  that  113  men  and  475  horses  were  killed,  134  men  and  42 
horses  wounded.  Blundering  and  loss  of  temper  had  thus  cost  the 
English  in  the  course  of  twenty  minutes  two-thirds  of  their  Light 
Cavalry.  As  a  military  operation  the  charge  was  an  error  of  a  most 
terrible  sort,  and  ns  such  was  judged  by  Lord  Itaglan.  As  an  act  of 
heroic  bravery  and  blind  self-devotion  it  excited  the  warmest  enthu- 
siasm in  England,  and  undoubtedly  h»d  the  good  effect  of  giving 
the  troops  a  profound  belief  in  their  superiority  to  their  enemies. 
Stripped  of  all  ornament  and  narrated  in  cold  words,  it  affects  the 
hearer  with  distress  and  horror  at  the  miserable  blunder  which  caused 
it.  It  ia  dif&cult  to  conceive  the  violence  of  the  mingled  sentinienU 
of  rage  and  admiration  which  must  have  filled  the  spectators  as  they 
watched  from  the  heights  the  terrible  trf^edy  which  was  enacted 
before  their  eyes.  When  the  infantry  divisions  subsequently  arrived 
on  the  plain  it  would  have  been  possible  to  have  regained  the  ground 
which  had  been  lost  early  in  the  day,  especially  as  the  feats  of  the 
English  cavalry  had  gone  far  to  dishearten  the  Russians.  But  already, 
before  the  battle,  the  conviction  had  been  forcing  itself  upon  the  allied 
commanders  that  the  outer  line  of  defence  at  Balaclava  was  wider  than 
they  could  possibly  hold  without  diminishing  the  troops  necessary  for 
the  siege.  Liprandi  was  therefore  allowed  quietly  to  retain  the 
position  he  hod  won,  and  the  Bussians  in  Sebastopol  gained  fresh 
confidence,  as  they  learned  that  a  distinct  impression  hod  been  made 
upon  the  English  lines  and  seven  pieces  of  cannon  captured. 

The  battle  of  Balaclava  was  but  a  first  stroke  in  the  great  attempt 
which  had.been  preparing  for  the  relief  of  the  town  and   (oaiunia- 
the  destruction  of  the  invaders.     The  separate  action  of  ^™™'* 
England  and  France  had  dissolved  the  European  concert  ;   utuuiMi. 
and    the   German    Powers,   satisfied   with   the   withdrawal  of   the 
Russians  from  the  Prindpalities,  had  adopt«d  a  policy  of  neutrality, 
only  so  fur  modified  that  an  Anstrian  army  had  entered  and  occupied 
Wallaeliift  and  Moldavia.    Far  from  attaining  its  object^  this  form  of 
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ooeroion  had  been  in  fact  of  the  greatest  Tslne  to  the  Czar  ;  wai  on 
the  Danube  was  effectually  stopped,  and  the  troops  who  were  theie 
employed  veie  set  at  lib«rt7  to  oppose  the  formidable  invasion  of  the 
Crimea.  Somewhat  slowl;,  for  our  command  of  the  sea  compelled 
them  to  follow  the  long  coast  route,  reinforcementa  had  continned  to 
airive.  And  now  more  than  100,000  men  were  collected  under  Prince 
Menachikoff,  to  whom  the  Allies  could  oppose  leas  than  70,000.  The 
English  infantry  had  dwindled  to  16,000.  The  French,  gradually  in- 
creasing their  strength,  were  about  40,000.  To  these  must  be  added  the 
sailors,  and  a  certain  amount  of  Turkish  troops.  Again  time  was  of 
the  last  importance,  and  again  it  seemed  impossible  to  the  Allies  Xa  pro- 
ceed with  sofficient  rapidity.  The  siege-works  of  the  French  had  been 
pushed  on  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  by  the  4th  of  November  were 
so  close  to  the  Flagstaff  Battery  that  on  the  next  day  it  was  intended 
that  the  long-deferred  assault  should  take  place  On  that  very  day  the 
Russian  couimuuder,  aware  of  the  approachmf  crisis,  and  equally 
conscious  of  the  necessity  of  haste,  was  ready  to  make  the  great  effort 
which  was  to  oblige  the  allies  to  relax  their  hold  upon  their  prey. 

The  lines  occupied  by  the  allied  armies,  eitending  from  the  mouth 
^^  of  the  harbour  to  the  west,  followed  roughly  the  fortiflca- 

UiiistinTut.  tlons  of  the  town,  crossed  to  the  valley  of  the  Tchemaya, 
""^  and,  passing  along  the  Sapoune  Ridge  bounding  the 

plateau,  fell  off  south  and  east,  and  included  the  port  of  Bahtclava. 
Their  whole  extent  was  nearly  twenty  miles.  The  number  of  troops  at 
the  command  of  the  allied  generals  did  not  suffice  to  carry  on  the  siege, 
to  hold  this  long  line,  and  to  keep  any  considerable  central  body  of 
reserves.  Attacked  on  any  part  of  their  line  they  could  only  support 
tlie  troops  assailed  by  drawing  reinforcements  either  from  the  siege 
or  from  some  other  part  of  their  defences.  At  the  north-east  comer 
of  the  platean  a  mass  roughly  triangular  in  shape  was  broken  off  from 
the  heights,  and  connected  with  them  by  an  isthmus  or  neck  of  no 
great  width.  This  mass  was  generally  known  as  Mount  Inkerman. 
It  sank  down  at  its  extreme  north-east  corner  to  the  lukenuan  bridge 
over  the  Tchemaya.  It  had  been  impossible  to  include  this  mass 
completely  in  the  Soglish  position,  and  tlie  Second  Division,  to 
whom  the  defence  in  that  direction  was  intrasted,  occupied  a 
ridge  which  crossed  the  isthmus  about  half-way  down  its  length, 
but  English  pickets  and  outposts  covered  a  portion  of  Mount  In- 
kerman. Troops  taking  possession  of  Shell  Hill,  the  top  of  this 
mass,  and  advancing  successfully  gainst  the  Second  Division  upon 
the  Home  Ridge,  as  it  was  called,  would  Iiave  opened  an  access  to  the 
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plateau.    The  inteotion  of  the  Russians,  who  knew  the  weakness  of 
the  allied  armies  in  point  of  nambers,  wcis  to  place  an  auiuiiiiasr 
anny  on  this  hill,  and  driving  before  it  the  defenders  of  ^J^J^^ 
the  ridge,  to  clear  a  way  for  fresh  troops  to  mount  from  ■"■- 
the  valley  of  the  Tchernaya,  and  thus  occupy  with  a  large  force  the 
Sapoune  Kidge  at  the  east  of  the  plateau.    For  the  attack  of  Mount 
Inkerman  an  army  of  40,000  was  prepared.     They  were  to  march 
from  two  directions,  front  Sebastopol  itself,  and  from  the  Inkerman  ■ 
Bridge,  and,  meeting  at  the  top,  were  tu  form  one  ajmy  under  General 


Dannenbei^.  Meanwhile  General  GorchakoS^  with  the  SS,000  troops 
which  bad  fought  the  1>attle  of  Balaclava,  was  to  make  such  demon- 
stration of  assault  in  the  valley  of  the  Tchernaya  as  should  prevent 
the  despatch  of  reinforcements  to  the  division  on  the  ridge,  and  should 
be  ready,  as  soon  as  the  opening  was  afforded,  at  once  to  ascend  the 
heightsandjoin  the  victorious  army  oEDannenberg.  Thedeep  indenta- 
tion which  divided  the  Inkerman  mass  from  the  plateau,  and  formed 
the  contraction  of  the  neck  upon  the  west  or  town  side,  was  known  as 
the  CareenageRavine,  and  ranfarhack  past  the  English  position  on  the 
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Home  Eidge,  dying  out  at  the  Tery  end  of  the  isthmus  at  what  was 
known  as  the  Windmill  Heights.  Upon  the  eastern  side  another  deep 
ravine  mn  inwards  from  the  Tchemaja  valley,  immediately  ander  the 
Shell  Hill,  comingouto&thctopnf  the  ridge  about  half  a  mile  in  front 
of  the  English  lines.  This  was  known  as  the  Quarry  Bavine.  It  lay 
completely  under  the  command  of  guns  placed  on  the  Shell  Hill,  and 
formed  an  admirable  cover  for  ihe  organisation  of  assaults.  At  the 
end  there  was  a  small  loose  stone  wall  or  parapet,  used  as  the  posi- 
tion of  the  central  picket,  and  known  as  the  Barrier.  Up  this  ravine 
ran  the  post  road,  which  passed  along  the  neck  and  throngh  the  centre 
of  the  English  lines.  The  side  of  the  ravine  opposite  to  the  Shell 
Hill  tan  ont  to  abrupt  and  iaacceasibte  heights,  and  was  known  as  the 
Inkerman  Tusk.  Eehind  it,  across  another  depression,  was  a  terrace 
part  way  down  the  hillside,  on  which  there  was  erected  an  earthwork 
called  the  Sandbag  Battery,  some  nine  feet  in  height,  new  deserted 
and  without  guns. 

Before  dawn,  and  under  cover  of  a  thick  mist,  the  enemy  began 
to  carry  out  their  plan.    General  Soimonoff,  with  his 
mm.  column,  coming  from    the  city,  took   possession    un- 

""■  *■  perceived  of  Shell  Hill ;  and  without  waiting  for  the 

arrival  of  the  column  from  the  Inkerman  Bridge  made  an  assault 
along  the  eastern  side  of  the  Careenage  Bavine,  thus  coming 
upon  the  left  flank  of  the  English  on  the  Home  Bidge.  The  forma- 
tion of  the  ground  was  such  that  the  outposts,  when  driven  in,  would 
converge  towards  the  main  position,  where  artillery  was  placed ; 
and  that  position  was  so  strong  that  small  numbers  might  well  hold 
it.  This  plan  of  defence  had  been  successfully  adopted  by  General 
Evans  a  few  days  before,  when,  by  means  of  his  artiUery,  he  had 
entirely  driven  off  a  Russian  assault  which  seemed  to  be  a  sort  of 
rehearsal  of  the  great  battle.  But  Evaiis  was  absent  invalided  with 
the  fleet,  and  the  command  had  devolved  on  General  Pennefatber,  a 
man  of  a  very  vigorous  and  combative  disposition.  When  the  out- 
posts came  in  contact  with  the  advancing  enemy,  and  instead  of 
falling  back  seemed  much  disposed  to  hold  their  ground,  he  adopted 
the  plan  of  reinforcing  them,  and  thus  undertaking"  a  defence  of  an 
offensive  character,  attacking  the  advancing  Russians  wherever  they 
were  encountered  before  they  approached  his  line.  It  naturally 
resulted  from  the  adoption  of  this  plan  of  defence  that  the  battle 
assumed  the  form  of  a  series  of  almost  unconnected  combats,  and  that 
an  opportunity  was  afforded  for  feats  of  individual  gallantry,  and  of 
successes  almost  inconceivable  won  by  a  few  resolute  men  against 
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great  masses  of  opponents.  But  it  was  ecarcely  posaible  to  m^ntain 
any  supenTsion,  or  to  exercise  any  of  the  usual  duties  of  generalabip. 
There  was  scarcely  any  opportunity  for  employing  the  troops  in  their 
usual  formations,  and  a  very  terrible  risk  was  incurred  by  stripping  of 
its  defenders  that  position  on  the  ridge  which  was  the  real  rampart 
against  the  influx  of  the  Russians.  The  various  bodies  or  clusters  of 
men  by  whom  the  battle  was  maintained  were  frequently  composed 
of  soldiers  of  several  different  i^^ents,  or  of  men  commanded  by 
officers  of  different  i^imentfi  from  their  own.  During  some  part  of 
the  day  there  must  hare  been  less  than  600  men  holding  the  ridge  ; 
and  though  success  seama  to  vindicate  the  tactics  adopted,  the  risk 
was  very  great.  In  fact  at  one  time  the  line  of  the  ridge  was  broken 
through,  and  nothing  but  the  arrival  of  French  supports  could  have 
saved  the  army.  The  history  of  such  a  battle  becomes  little  more 
than  the  narration  of  the  gallant  deeds  of  individual  men,  or  individual 
corps,  or  fragments  of  corps.  But  it  may  be  described  generally  aa 
consisting  of  three  great  assaults  upon  the  English  lines.  The  first  of 
these  was  made  by  Soimonoff  before  the  general  command  of  the  battle 
waa  taken  by  Dannenberg.  It  was  directed  along  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Careenage  Ravine,  and  supported  by  a  simultaneous  assault 
upon  the  east  by  two  regiments  of  Pauloffs  column,  which  was 
advancing  from  Inkerman  Bridge.  In  each  case  it  was  encountered 
in  the  same  way  by  small  and  isolated  bodies  of  English  troops,  and 
so  successfully  that  the  15,000  men  engaged  in  it  were  driven  entirely 
from  the  field.  General  Soimonoff  was  himself  killed.  The  second 
assault  took  place  after  the  arrival  of  Bannenbe:^,  and  under  tike 
cover  of  an  artillery  of  more  than  ninety  pieces  which  he  had  placed 
in  position  on  Sbell  HilL  It  was  directed  against  the  centre  (ap- 
proached by  the  Quarry  Ravine)  and  the  right  of  the  Allies.  The 
assault  upon  the  right  involved  much  of  the  fiercest  fighting  of  the 
day.  Although  it  waa  no  real  part  of  the  English  position,  the 
deserted  Sandbf^  Battery  became  on  object  for  the  possession  of 
which  both  parties  struggled  with  the  greatest  fury.  The  defence, 
begun  by  General  Adams  with  the  41st  and  part  of  the  49th  Regi- 
menta,  waa  maintained  by  the  Guards  upon  their  arrival  on  the 
ground.  The  battery  was  again  and  again  taken  and  retaken,  and 
the  combat  drew  towards  it  troops  which  were  sorely  wanted  else- 
where. At  length,  with  the  assistance  of  General  Cathcait,  who,  by 
a  great  error  of  judgment,  had  descended  from  the  hill  and  brought 
hia  troops  to  assist  in  the  battle,  the  Guards  seemed  to  win  a  (»mplete 
victory,  only  to  find  that  they  had  separated  tUemseives  from  the 
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En^ish  lined,  and  laid  themaelvea  open  to  an  attack  upon  their  re»r, 
from  which  even  the  TegimeDtal  colours  were  with  the  greateat  diffi- 
culty eitricated.  In  the  cantre  a  series  of  columns  were  pushed 
forward  against  the  English  ridge  ;  in  moat  cases  they  were  encoun- 
tered and  checked  by  small  bodies  of  infantry.  One  column  penetrated 
indeed  to  the  crest  of  the  ridge  itself,  but  in  no  inata&ce  did  they 
succeed  in  taking  the  barrier  at  the  head  of  the  ravine,  which  remained 
throughout  in  English  hands.  The  third  and  most  dangerous  assault 
(for  the  English  troops  were  nearly  worn  out,  ammnnition  was  scarce, 
and  a  third  of  their  scanty  numbers  had  to  be  employed  -for  opposing 
a  possible  advance  upon  tbeir  left)  was  made  by  a  strong  column 
directly  upon  the  centre.  It  came  on,  surrounded  by  a  cloud  of 
loosely  arranged  skinnishera,  who,  subsequently  forming  a  vanguard, 
actually  crossed  the  ridge.  The  presence  of  a  somewhat  unsteady 
regiment  of  the  French  line,  aided  by  the  invincible  courage  of  the 
remnants  of  the  English,  proved  sufficient  not  only  to  drive  back 
from  the  ridge  those  who  had  reached  it,  but  subsequently  to  break 
and  overthrow  the  main  column.  After  the  repulse  of  this  assault 
there  -was  a  space  of  some  forty  minutes  during  which  the  position  of 
the  Allies  was  most  criticaL  For  tbe  English  were  becoming  ei- 
hausted,  and  such  of  the  French  as  had  come  up  had  not  proved 
thoroughly  trustworthy,  and  were  feeling  much  discouragement  at  the 
scattered  and  broken  appearance  of  the  English.  Iiord  B^lan,  who, 
though  he  had  left  the  immediate  command  to  General  Pennefather, 
had  been  constantly  present  on  the  field,  had  however  ordered  up 
from  the  siege-works  two  heavy  cannon.  They  had  asserted  their 
predominance  ;  and  this,  together  with  his  constant  rep\ilses  and  the 
continued  maintenance  on  the  part  of  the  English  of  all  their  advanced 
positions,  prevented  Dannenberg  from  taking  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity, till  the  arrival  of  General  Bosquet  with  considerable  French 
supports  changed  the  aspect  of  the  day.  It  is  true  that  the  allies  of 
the  English  did  not  render  them  so  much  service  as  might  have  been 
espected.  Bosquet  repeated  the  error  of  the  morning,  and  involved 
his  troops  in  difficulties  on  the  Tusk,  from  which  he  only  extricated 
them  by  a  forced  and  hasty  retreat.  Though  the  French  were  at  first 
heavily  discouraged  by  this  false  movement,  fie  inaction  of  the  enemy 
restored  their  confidence,  and  fresh  reinforcements  arriving,  there 
came  a  time  when  the  allied  generals  had  at  their  disposal  troops 
of  all  arms  to  the  number  of  13,000,  of  whom  SOOO  or  6000  had 
not  as  yet  fired  a  shot ;  while  the  enemy,  though  still  superior  in 
numbers —still  in  possession  of  9000  unused  troops,   was  suffering 
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from  the  depression  of  constant  defeat,  and  from  the  fniperiority  of  our 
artillerj  fire.  General  Canrobert,  however,  was  contented  with  the 
success  gained.  After  eleven  o'clock  the  French  took  no  further  part 
in  the  fight.  For  two  hours  longer  the  Engliah  nmiutoined  a  scattered 
aggressive  warfare,  with  such  success  that  at  one  o'clock  Dannenbecg 
ordered  a  retreat.  The  time  had  now  arrived,  it  wouU  aeem,  when  a 
general  advance  of  the  Allies  would  have  turned  defeat  into  complete 
disaster.  For  although  Dannenberg's  retreat  was  covered  b;  his  9000 
fresh  men,  the  difBcuity  of  withdrawing  his  vast  artillery  in  the  face 
of  an  advandng  enemy  would  have  been  overwhelming.  Such  an 
advance  was  suggested  by  Pennefather  and  Lord  Raglan.  Canrobert 
refused  the  suggestion,  to  his  subsequent  great  regret,  and  the  Russians 
were  able  to  carry  off  their  troops  and  artillery  in  good  order  and 
without  further  loss. 

Indeed  from  one  point  of  view  the  attack  upon  Inkerman  had  been 
successful.  Its  main  object  had  been  to  prevent  the  eskioiui 
threatened  assault  upon  the  Flagstaff  Battery.  And  '»"'•■ 
at  a  council  held  the  following  day  Lord  Raglan  thought  it  necessary 
to  yield  to  Canrobert's  auggestioa  tliat  the  losses  in.  the  battle,  coupled 
with  the  proof  that  had  been  given  of  the  vast  numbers  of  the  enemy, 
rendered  the  renewal  of  the  assault  unwise.  The  fatal  reaolve  was 
taken  again  to  postpone  it,  and  thus  the  terrible  alternative  of 
wintering  the  army  where  it  stood  was  practically  adopted,  for  at 
no  subsequent  period  were  the  Allies  iu  condition  to  renew  the  assault. 
The  winter  was  upon  them,  and  the  miserable  sufferings  which  it 
brought  with  it  reduced  them  so  low  that  the  siege- works,  which  were 
persistently  carried  on,  were  in  point  of  fact  necesaary  defensive  works 
for  their  own  preservation.  Any  sign  of  relaiatioo  in  their  efforts, 
any  attempt  to  withdraw,  would  have  been  followed  inevitably  by 
assaults  which  they  were  certainly  quite  unfitted  to  encounter. 

Winter  may  be  aaid  to  have  begun  on  the  14th  of  November,  when 
a  terrible  hurricane  swept  over  Sebastopol,  brin^g  vith  it  rain  and 
hail,  and  even  snow.  The  destruction  it  caused  was  very  great. 
Not  only  did  it  sweep  down  all  the  English  tents  and  ^  ^  ,^ 
learethe  men,  even  the  sick  and  wounded,  exposed  to  its  imriEttii 
fury,  but  it  fell  upon  the  crowded  port  and  roadstead  of  ""'"■ 
Balaclava  and  wrought  havoc  among  the  shipping.  Immense  quan- 
tities of  stores,  on  account  of  the  narrowness  of  the  landing-place,  liad 
been  left  on  board  the  ships ;  and  among  the  vessels  which  fell  victims 
to  the  gale  were  two  of  paramount  importance,  the  one  containing  the 
greater  part  of  the  new  supplies  of  ammunition  tor  the  army,  the 
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other,  th»  Prince,  laden  irith  the  warm  clothiog  which  was  needed 
for  the  coming  season.  From  this  time  onwitrd,  though  with  occo- 
BJonal  returns  of  &ir  weather,  there  was  oonstant  winter,  not  appaiently 
abnormallj  cold,  but  wet  and  foggy  when  it  was  not  snowing  or 
freestng  sharply.  It  brought  with  it  a  long  string  of  miseries,  some 
inevitable,  some  the  fruit  of  mistaken  strategy  and  faulty  adminis- 
tration. The  soldiers  lying  under  canvas  were  not  properly  protected. 
The  labonr  they  were  called  upon  to  give  was  of  a  constant  and 
exhausting  character,  digging  in  the  wet  half-frozen  trenches,  or 
sitting  cowering,  ciamped,  and  motionless,  to  avoid  the  fire  of 
the  enemy  while  covering  the  working  parties.  There  was  DO 
actual  want  of  food,  though  the  rations  were  sometimes  deficient, 
but  the  food  was  chiefly  biscuit  and  salt  meat,  which  the  wearied ' 
soldier  could  not  always  bring  himself  even  to  cook,  bnt  either 
bartered  it  with  the  French  or  ate  it  raw.  Ever  since  the  army  had 
been  in  the  East  its  health  had  been  aiTected  ;  it  had  brought  with  it 
the  seeds  of  the  choleta  and  choleraic  illness  from  the  camp  at  Varna. 
Cold,  exposure,  and  food  of  the  very  kind  best  adapted  for  the  pro- 
motion of  scurvy,  working  upon  the  already  weakened  frames  of 
the  soldiers,  produced  a  fearful  amount  of  illness  and  death.  Nor 
were  proper  sanitary  precautions  adopted.  The  pkteau  was  covered 
with  decaying  carcasses  of  horses  and  mules,  besides  the  accumii- 
Idted  filth  of  the  camps  themselves.  The  army  was  in  fact  so  reduced 
that  in  January  the  rank  and  file  at  Lord  Raglan's  disposal  numbered 
only  11,367  men  ;  at  the  end  of  February  there  were  upwards  of 
13,000  men  in  hospital,  and  the  deaths  from  sickness  alone  bad  been 
6898-  The  Buffering  did  not  end  with  sickness.  The  organisation 
for  attending  the  sick  and  wounded  with  the  army  was  bad ;  the 
arrangements  for  transport  were  defective  ;  and  the  general  hospitals 
established  at  Scutari  were  crowded  and  unsanitary,  without  proper 
provision  or  supplies  of  medical  requisites,  and  so  little  resembling 
what  hospitals  should  be  that  the  death-rate  in  some  of  them  was 
more  than  60  per  cent. 

It  is  pretty  certain  that  in  many  respects  the  French  army  was 
suffering  as  heavily,  but  their  strongly  centralised  government  enabled 
them  to  throw  a  cloak  over  their  deficiencies,  while  in  England  the 
^,f„  ,f  presence  of  correspondents  of  the  newspapers  brought  all 

Sflr^^^r"  ^^'^  before  the  public  eye,  dressed  in  exaggerated  and 
-I——,..  picturesque  language.  The  indignation  of  the  people  of 
"*""  England  began  to  grow  strong,  and  the  Tvmti  newspaper 

employed  all  the  great  ability  of  its  writers  in  giving  it  exprea- 
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sion.  Lord  Raglan  himself  nas  a  man  of  such  character  and  import- 
ance, of  Buch  recognised  ability,  and  so  necessary  at  ths  lime,  that 
the  popular  anger  Bomewhat  spared  him,  and  concentrated  itself  on 
the  members  of  his  staff.  He  iras  indeed  aocuaed  of  ignorance  of  the 
condition  of  his  army,  of  secluding  himself  and  neglecting  that 
personal  inspection  which  would  hare  taught  him  the  truth,  and  of 
keeping  from  the  QoYemmeut  such  facts  aa  he  knew.  It  was  General 
Airey,  the  Quartermaster- General ;  Estcourt,  the  Adjutant-General ; 
and  Filder,  the  Chief  of  the  Commissariat,  who  were  the  piindpal 
marks  against  whom  the  popular  anger  was  directed.  All  aorta  of 
complaints  as  to  mismanagement  were  rife  and  readily  believed. 
Men  could  not  bring  themselves  to  understand  that  it  was  no  one's 
fault  that  the  stores  plentifully  supplied  lay  idle  and  rotting  at 
Balaclava  because  there  was  no  decent  toad  to  bring  them  to  the 
front,  and  no  land  transport  to  take  them  even  had  the  road  existed. 
It  was  ioiposaible  not  to  suppose  that  there  was  grave  and  cruel  mis- 
management in  hospitals  wanting  the  commonest  medical  necessities, 
or  in  the  supply  of  green  coffee  to  the  troops  when  they  had  no  fuel 
to  roast  it.  Yet  the  officers  popularly  held  responsible  for  this  mis- 
management were  able,  efficient,  and  devoted.  With  few  exceptions 
everything  within  their  power  had  been  done.  So  far  from  being 
ignorant  of  the  condition  of  his  troops,  Lord  Raglan  had  in  fact  sent 
home — though  of  course  either  in  official  language  or  in  words  tending 
lather  to  cheer  than  to  cause  despair — the  fullest  accounts  of  what 
had  happened,  accompanied  with  statistics  which  told  their  own  tale. 
So  far  from  being  secluded  or  self-indulgent,  he  worked  constantly 
day  and  night ;  and  although  it  is  true  that  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
siege,  in  his  desire  to  spare  the  men  from  the  necessity  of  turning 
out  to  salute  him,  he  had  rather  refrained  from  showing  himself,  he 
subsequently  repeatedly  visited  every  part  of  his  camp  and  all  his 
hospitils.  He  had  indeed  exercised  unusual  and  successful  foresight. 
On  the  loss  of  the  Frinr^,  he  had  on  his  own  authority  purchased  a 
BufB.ciencj  of  warm  clothing  at  Constantinople,  without  waiting  for 
renewed  supplies  to  be  sent  from  England.  He  had  ransacked  the 
Mediterranean  to  procure  wood  to  build  hute  for  his  troops.  He  had 
given  and  enforced  orders  that  vegetables  should  be  procured  wherever 
possible.  He  had  tried  his  best,  witb  hired  workmen,  to  make  a  firm 
road  from  Balaclava,  but  had  failed.  And  with  regard  to  his  sub- 
ordinates he  declared,  and  it  was  impossible  to  doubt  his  judgment, 
that  no  man  could  have  done  his  duty  more  efficiently  and  devotedly 
than  Oeneral  Airey. 
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Yet  the  evUs  complained  of  really  exist«d.  The  cause  of  them  lay 
partly  in  the  ex.ttaoTdiiiary  clumHiaeas  of  the  English  military  adminis- 
tration in  time  of  war,  and  partly  in  the  peculiar  conditioDS  under 
OHumruu  which  the  campaign  was  being  carried  on.  The  real  diffi- 
"■■•^  culty  which  lay  at  the  bottom  of  most  of  the  sufferii^ 

was  the  want  of  land  transport.  The  armj,  originallj  despatched 
and  equipped  for  a  short  expedition,  to  be  speedily  closed  it  was 
belicTed  with  the  capture  of  a  city  which  would  afford  abundant 
means  of  supply,  had  been  furnished  with  all  that  was  necessary  for 
this  purpose.  But  the  expedition  had  gradually  grown  into  a  cam- 
paign. Under  ordinary  conditions  a  campaign,  including  the  orderly 
possession  of  the  country  in  which  the  army  is  acting,  implies  the  use 
of  the  supplies  and  espeiaally  of  the  forage  which  the  country  affords. 
But  the  strategy  of  the  Allies  had  induced  them  to  surrender  the  com- 
mand i>f  all  the  conntij,  with  the  exception  of  one  bleak  plateau  pro- 
ducing nothing ;  and  it  became  a  necessity  that  the  forage — an 
exceedingly  bulky  article— should,  with  other  necessaries,  be  supplied 
by  sea.  For  this  exigency  the  Government  at  home  was  not  prepared. 
And  although  the  Commissary-Gieneral  had  the  light  of  purchase  in 
other  countries,  and  did,  in  fact,  purchase  ns  much  as  he  conveniently 
could,  his  suggeitions  to  the  Treasury  (which  was  the  department 
under  which  the  commissariat  was  at  first  placed)  were  subject  to  the 
judgment  of  the  ofiiciala  in  England ;  and  to  them  it  seemed  un- 
necessary to  send  out  large  supplies  of  hay.  It  was  not  therefore 
horses  and  mules  that  were  wanted,  but  the  means  of  feeding  them. 
The  commissariat  officers  refused  to  purchase  largely  animals  which 
they  knew  they  could  not  keep  alive.  Again  the  movement  to  the 
south  side  of  Sebastopol  had  rendered  the  army  dependent  upon  one 
contracted  and  inconvenient  port.  Thus  there  was  no  room  for  the 
proper  stomge  and  disembarkation  of  the  vast  supplies,  and  they  were 
left  lying  in  the  ahipH  either  in  the  harbour  or  roadstead  to  be 
wasted  and  spoilt,  and  exposed  to  such  a  risk  as  that  of  the  hurri- 
cane of  the  14th  of  November.  They  could  not  be  landed,  and 
when  landed  the;  could  not  be  forwarded,  for  this  sole  harbour  was 
separated  by  ten  miles  from  the  camp  Two  roads  might  have  been 
used  for  the  purpose  of  connecting  the  two  ;  the  one  was  a  hard  road 
known  aa  the  Woroniotf  road,  crossing  the  valley  of  Balaclava,  and  so 
up  the  heights ;  the  other  was  a  mere  clay  tr.ick  passing  up  the  Col 
to  the  heights.  The  submission  of  the  Allies  to  the  capture  by 
Liprandi  of  the  Woronzoff  road  in  the  battle  of  Balaclava  deprived  the 
English  of  the  only  sound  road.     In  the  storms  of  winter  the  valley 
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around  Balaclava  became  a  mere  aea  of  mud,  and  the  clay  Toa<l  all 
but  impassable.  But  ^ain  this  difficuUj  at  least  might  have  been 
got  oyer  bj  a  large  employment  of  labour.  But  the  expeditionary 
army  was  only  jast  sufficient  to  supply  the  men  necessary  for  carrying 
on  its  warlike  operations  when  it  undertook  the  siege,  and  as  by 
tbe  arrangement  between  the  allied  commanders  the  lion's  share  of 
the  work  was  thrown  npon  the  English,  numerically  the  weakest 
part  of  the  force,  the  kboui  on  which  the  troops  were  necessarily 
employed  precluded  the  possibility  of  detaching  a  sufficient  number 
of  men  for  such  work  as  road-making.  The  same  cause  prevented 
the  large  employment  of  human  labour  for  tlie  purposes  of  land 
transport,  and  prevented  the  troops  fmm  going  down  themselves  to 
fetch  the  supplies  which  were  lying  waiting  for  them.  Yet  although 
the  cause  of  the  evib  may  be  thus  explained,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  long  cessation  of  warfare  had  rendered  the  English  army  some- 
what unfit  for  immediate  action  in  the  field,  and  that  a  want  of 
inventioa  and  of  readr  adaptation  to  circumstances  was  characteristic 
both  of  the  men  theinselvee  and  of  their  officers.  Certun  facts  make 
this  evident.  The  naval  brigade  did  not  suffer ;  the  saUors  got  what 
they  wanted,  and  succeeded  in  making  themselves  decently  com- 
fortable. The  French  soldiers,  underfed,  miserably  housed  in  their 
tittle  t«n(cs  iahri,  yet  found  means  to  procure  fuel  by  digging  for 
roots,  cooked  such  meat  as  they  had  in  a  proper  fashion,  and  being 
supplied  with  regimeotul  bakeries  were  seldom  without  fresh  breod^ 
They  also  had  well-organised  ambulance  corps  at  the  beginning 
of  the  campaign  ;  at  all  events  their  hospitals  were  thoroughly  good. 
Even  in  the  English  army  some  regiments,  as  the  7th  Fusiliers, 
mani^ed,  by  employing  the  regimental  horses  and  the  chargers  of  tbe 
officers,  to  go  down  to  Balaclava  and  bring  up  what  they  wanted. 
But  the  ordinary  English  soldier,  trusting  entirely  to  the  commissariat 
and  to  the  arrangements  made  for  him,  found  himself  unable  to 
supply  any  de6ciencie3  which  occurred. 

The  misfortunes  of  the  Crimean  winter  had  produced  a  moat  power- 
ful effect  upon  the  English  mind,  and  gave  rise  to  events  fa_]„,j™,^ 
disclosing  at  once  the  strength  and  weakness  of  the  forc^ucioi 
pecatiar  type  of  Bemocratic  government  existing  in  Eng-  '""'"'■ 
land.  Even  more  than  at  present  the  Timtt  newspaper  of  that  time 
aimed  at  representing  public  opinion.  It  seldom  led  it.  Its  skill 
lay  in  saying  what  was  in  everybody's  mind  an  hour  or  two  before  it 
had  found  expression  elsewhere.  It  may  thus  be  regarded  as  a 
thoroughly  good  exponent  of  the  general  feeling.    It  had  played  an 
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important  part  in  preventing  the  cloaing  of  the  questions  at  iasue 
upon  the  eTacuation  of  the  Principulities,  and  in  demanding  the 
attack  upon  the  Crimea  as  a  further  and  more  permanent  means  of 
checking  the  ambition  of  Russia.  It  had  sung  the  praises  of  the 
battle  of  Ahna  with  enthusiasm,  and,  undulj  saDguine,  it  had 
accepted  as  true  the  false  rumour  of  the  capture  of  SebastopoL  It 
now,  aa  angry  and  despondent  as  it  had  been  hopeful,  wrote  in  vehe- 
ment language  of  the  shortconiings  of  the  army  officiahi  and  of  the 
military  decadence  of  England.  It  supplied  the  words  that  were 
wanted  by  the  general  feeling.  Rage  at  official  mismanagement, 
pitj  for  the  Buffering  soldiers,  shame  at  the  sorry  position  it  appeared 
to  occupy,  filled  the  heart  of  England.  But  in  the  system  of  party 
government  a  Ministry  can  remain  in  office  only  so  long  as  it  satisfies 
on  the  whole  the  national  wishes,  and  sympathises  in  some  degree  with 
the  common  feelings  of  the  time.  The  Ministry  of  Lord  Aberdeen 
no  longer  occupied  that  position.  The  Buke  of  Newcastle,  consdons 
of  his  own  efforts,  and  believing  in  his  own  ability,  was  indeed  ready 
to  join  in  the  general  outcry  agfdnst  the  officers  in  the  Crimea,  and 
hoping  to  exonerate  himself  and  bis  colleagues  from  all  charge  of  mis- 
management, tried  to  persuade  Lord  Raglan  to  make  alterations  in 
his  headquarter  stafi'.  Bui  the  general  refused  in  any  way  to  abet  a 
proceeding  which  would  throw  blame  upon  men  whom  he  tboronghly 
trusted,  and  the  Ministry  were  forced  themselves  to  abide  the  on- 
slaught of  popular  indignation. 

On  the  12th  of  December,  at  an  unusually  early  time,  Parliament 
was  again  assembled,  to  enable  the  Ministers  to  bring  in  measures 
for  the  further  continuation  of  the  war.  Two  Bills  were  introduced  ; 
*Aiauit«iu>  the  one  to  allow  the  enlistment  of  foreigners,  the  sup- 
Ji;^;!^^*''  ply  of  English  recruits  having  proved  insufficient; 
Bm.  km.  the  other  to  authorise  the  employment  of  the  militia 
in  our  colonies  and  elsewhere,  in  such  a  way  as  to  set  free  the 
regular  troops.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  also  moved  both  to  the  army 
and  navy.  It  was  impossible  that  such  measures  should  be  taken 
without  affording  an  opportunity  for  a  general  assault  upon  the 
management  of  the  war,  or  without  allowing  the  Ministets  a  chance  of 
vindicating  their  conduct.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle,  on  whom  this 
duty  chiefly  devolved,  unable  to  deny  the  eiistence  of  grave  evils, 
made  the  best  of  what  had  been  done.  He  pointed  out  that  although 
tho  Russian  fleet  had  not  been  destroyed,  it  was  confined  to  its  har- 
bour, the  trade  of  Russia  had  been  destroyed,  and  that  as  soon  as  it 
became  evident  that  the  hope  of  the  immediate  capture  of  Sebastopol 
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wajs  ill-founded,  supplies  and  reinforcementa  bad  been  sent  out  as  fsat 
as  poasibie  to  the  army.  The  Bills  were  speedily  paased,  the  vote 
of  thanka  given,  and  the  House  adjourned  till  the  S3d  of  January. 
During  this  brief  respite  the  public  mind,  unsatisfied  by  the  explana- 
tiona  of  the  Ministry,  excited  by  further  articles  in  the  papers,  became 
more  and  more  inflamed,  and  Parliament  had  scarcely  renewed  its 
sittings  when  Mr.  Roebuck  made  himself  the  mouthpiece  of  the  popu- 
lar indignation,  and  gave  notice  of  bis  intention  to  move  for  a  Select 
Committee  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  our  army  before  Sebasto- 
pol,  and  into  the  conduct  of  thoao  departments  of  Oovemment  whose 
duty  it  was  to  minister  to  the  wants  of  that  army.  The  assault  was 
felt  by  the  Ministers  themselves  to  be  fatal  Lord  John  Russell,  who 
had  already  been  u^ng  that  Lord  Palmerston  should  be  placed  at 
tbe  bead  of  the  War  Department,  declared  that  resist-  iiuertiu 
ance  was  impossible,  and  withdrew.  Thus  severely  JS^^ 
shaken  by  the  defection  of  their  leader  in  the  Lower  '•<>-  uh- 
Honse,  the  Government,  after  a  debate  of  two  nights,  was  defeated 
by  a  miyority  of  167.    Of  course  they  at  once  resigned. 

But  tbe  motion  which  had  caused  their  defeat  implied  much  more 
than  a  change  of  Ministry.  The  people  of  England  who 
had  insisted  upon  the  war,  who  hod  insisted  upon  its  1 
continuation  by  the  invasion  of  the  Crimea,  now  disap-  *"  ™"  "*"" 
painted  at  its  want  of  succesa,  were  apparently  determined  to  supersede 
the  executive  power,aud  to  take  tbe  managementofthe  war  into  theii 
own  bands.  As  Prince  Albert  was  reported  to  have  said,  our  Parlia- 
menlary  institutions  were  upon  their  trial.  The  question  which  had 
to  be  answered  wa3  whether  a  great  war  could  be  carried  to  a  success- 
ful conclusion  under  the  blaze  of  publicity,  when  every  action  was 
exposed  not  only  to  tbe  criticism  and  discussion  of  tlie  press,  but  also 
to  the  more  formidable  and  dangerous  demands  of  party  warfare 
within  the  walla  of  Parliament.  And  it  seemed  now  as  though  the 
people  had  gone  far  towards  accepting  tbe  idea  that  our  Parliamentary 
system  had  &iled  to  produce  an  executive  of  sufficient  strength  to 
perform  its  duty  under  these  corditiona. 


;dbv  Google  — 
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LORD  PALMERSTON'B  MINISTRY,  Febnary  it,  ISU, 


Firtt  Lord  of  Ihe  TnamTV.    . 
Lord  ChanciUor,    . 
Praidenl  of  He  QmneU. 
Lord  Privy  Sen/,    . 
ChanaiioToftheExchtqaer,  - 
HonieStentary,     . 
Colonial  Secr€tary, 
FoTiiga  Secnlary, 
War  SwrtlaTTi, 
FiTil  lord  of  Ihe  Admiralty, 
Praidmt  of  the  Board  ofContnl 
Pretidmt  ofOt  Board  of  Trade, 
ftfH  "  """    " 


ffianoJlor  oftlu  Biicft^  ofLanaaUr, 


LoM  Pilmenlon. 
Lord  Gnnvorth. 
Lord  anDTiUe. 
Duke  ot  ArgylL 

Lord  John  Rnu^lL 
Lotd  Clawndon, 

Sir  CharleB  Wood. 


lardLUttnumt, Lord  Carliala. 

Lord  Ckafnteilov,    .        ,        .        .        .    Ur.  Brady. 
CMef  Stcretary, Ur.  Honnui. 

ThB  followli^  clutngea  BobieqiiBntly  took  place  tn  July  iaS5  :— 

Lord  PHvy  Seal, LoM  Hairowby. 

J  Sir  W.  MoleiHorth,  July. 
Cplo«ioiS«reMrt,,         .        .        .       •  ■(  Mr  H.  L^boncle™.  Noyeml™. 

Foetmater  Gtneral Duke  of  Argyll 

Cliani^lor  o/l*»  DvAv  ofLanoaster.    .    Mr.  BsiaeB. 
Ftnt  Commiaimer  of  Worla,  .    Sir  B.  HiU. 

Lord  PHvt  Seal Lord  ClaaH<:ude,  Januiiry  ISSS. 

CMefSecrelaryfOr  iTchmd,  ...    Mr.  Henry  Herbert,  M»j  1867. 

THE  crisis  -was  brought  to  an  end  for  the  time  by  the  forioation  of 
a  Miaiati;  under  Lord  Pftlmeraton.     Lord  John  Russell  at  the 
bend  of  the  Wliiga,  Lord  Derby  at  tJie  head  of  the  Con- 
servatives, attempted  the  task  in  tmd.    Aa  at  the  last 
""'  *"■ ""'      crisis  in  1852,  a  coaJition  appeared  necessary  to  command 
success,  and  it  resulted  that  the  same  Ministers,  with  the  exceotioit 
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oaly  of  Lord  Abeideen  and  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  returned  to  office, 
but  these  two  Btatesmen  had  held  the  most  important  places,  the 
cue  as  Prime  Minister,  the  other  as  War  Secretary  ;  their  successors 
were  men  of  very  different  character.  Lord  Aberdeen  had  from  the 
first  been  half-heart«d  in.  the  war,  which  he  had  entered  against  his 
own  convictions,  and  which,  though  acting  loyally  in  union  with  his 
colleagues,  he  had  always  detested.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle,  to 
whom  almost  accidentally  the  Ministry  of  War  had  fallen,  was  a  man 
of  much  will  and  energy,  but  had  displayed  no  pre-eminent  gifts  for 
the  office.  He  had  been  originally  appointed  to  the  Secretaryship  of 
the  Colonies,  to  which  the  Ministry  of  War  was  attached,  the  busi- 
ness of  the  War  Office  being  carried  on  by  the  Secretary  at  War. 
When  hostilities  broke  out  it  was  thought  desirable  to  separate  the 
departments,  and  on  the  choice  being  offered  to  bim  the  Buke  of 
Newcastle  had  chosen  the  more  important  and  arduous.  The  new 
Premier  was  a  man  whose  capacity  for  work,  command  of  detail,  and 
extraordinary  determination  were  well  known,  ajid  who  had  through- 
out been  the  leader  of  the  war  party  in  the  Cabinet ;  while  Lord 
Panmure,  the  new  War  Secretary,  somewhat  rugged  and  violent,  had 
already  (as  Mr.  Fos  Maule)  executed  the  duties  of  Secretary  at 
War  in  Lord  John  Enssell's  administration  with  thorough  ability 
and  success.  For  the  instant  therefore  the  nation  was  satisfied  with 
the  change. 

Yet,  as  originally  constituted,  the  Ministry  lasted  but  a  few  days- 
The  question  at  once  arose  whether  the  Government  _^^„u^ 
should  allow  or  resist  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Roebuck's  DtthsMiuiiBT. 
Committee.  A  Parliamenbiry  Committee  to  supervise  '**  ''" 
tiie  action  of  the  execntive  appeared  to  the  Peelites  in  the  Cabinet  so 
fraught  with  danger  to  the  Constitution  that,  when  Lord  Faimerston 
declared  it  impossible  to  resist  the  late  vote  of  the  House,  they 
thought  it  right  to  resign.  The  places  of  the  outgoing  Ministers- 
Sir  James  Graham,  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  Mr.  Sidoey  Herbert — were 
taken  respectively  by  Sir  Charles  Wood,  Sir  George  Comewall  Lewis, 
and  Lord  John  Bussell,  and  thus  what  was  in  fact  a  purely  Whig 
administration,  under  a  new  leader,  was  formed.  Fully  awake  to  the 
possible  danger  of  the  Committee— yet  believing  it  impossible  for  the 
Government  to  refuse  it— the  Premier  attempted  to  lessen  any  evil 
effect  it  might  have  by  obtaining  the  leave  of  the  House  to  nominate 
it  himself.  Almost  as  a  matt«r  of  course  Mr.  Roebuck,  its  originator, 
was  appointed  Chairman,  and  immediately  set  to  work  with  extreme 
energy  to  collect  information  and  prepare  the  report. 
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MeoDTbile  a  great  accession  of  vigoar  was  at  ODce  ehown  in  the 
War  adminiatratiaiL  Ch&Dges  were  made  b]r  which  the 
army,  as  far  as  discipline  waa  concerned,  passed  entirelj 
into  the  hands  of  the  Commander-in-Chief.  A  special  Board  was 
appointed  to  superintend  the  transport  seirice.  Two  officers  were 
despatched  to  examine  into  the  leported  deficiency  of  the  commla^ 
sariat ;  and  General  Simpson,  with  the  title  of  Chief  of  the  Sti^,  an 
office  hitherto  unknown  in  the  English  army,  was  sent  ont  with 
instructions  to  inquire  carefully  into  the  conduct  of  the  departments 
of  the  Quartermaster  and  Adjutant-Qeneral.  It  seemed  possible  that 
B&irs  were  taking  a  better  turn.  The  Duke  of  Kewcastle,  during 
his  term  of  office,  had  recommended  the  formation  of  a  railway  from 
Balaclava,  and  this,  under  private  contract  with  a  great  industrial 
firm,  was  now  rapidly  pressed  on.  Lord  Palmerston,  who  bad  already 
distinguished  himself  at  the  Home  Office  by  bis  zeal  for  sanitary 
improvements,  took  measures  for  inquiring  into  and  remedying  the 
delicietices  in  the  arrangements  of  that  description  both  in  the 
Crimea  and  in  tbe  hospitals  at  ScutarL  And  for  a  while  there  was  a 
renewed  hope  that  a  Congress  sitting  at  Vienna  (at  which  England 
was  represented  by  Lord  John  Russell)  might  produce  a  pkn  which 
should  bring  the  war  to  a  happy  conclusion — a  hope  rendered  stronger 
by  the  unexpected  death  of  the  Emperor  of  Bnesia  in  the  beginning 
of  March. 

But  an;  expectations  thus  raised  proved  illusoiy.  The  Conference 
ibivinu  at  Vienna  had  been  summoned  by  Austria,  which  was 
jl^^"™-  interested  before  all  other  countries,  except  perhaps 
juui.  England,  in  the  maintenance  of  Turkish  independence, 

and  yet  bound  by  ties  of  gratitude  and  much  political  sympathy  to 
the  Czar.  The  demands  of  the  Allies  were  formulated  under  four 
head3.(^  These  were  the  release  of  tbe  Frincipalitjes  of  Moldavia, 
Wallachia,  and  Servia  from  Russian  control  {^tbe  free  navigation  of 
tbe  mouths  of  the  Danube;^  the  modiflcgtionof^r^firjEsttiaSr^o  as 
to  prevent  the  undue  prepoiide  ranee  of  Russia  in  the  Black  Sea  ^jid 
the  abandonment,  on  tbe  part  of  the  Czar,  of  his  claim  to  exclusive 
protectorate  over  tbe  Greek  Christians  in  the  Ottoman  Empire.  On 
summoning  the  Cooference,  Austria  had  stated  that,  if  upon  the  basis 
of  these  four  points  negotiatiou  should  fail,  the  defensive  treaty 
already  existing  between  her  and  the  Western  Powers  should  he 
changfed  into  an  offensive  alliance.  The  Conference  met  on  tbe  5th 
of  March,  and  the  Russian  representatives  accepted  without  difficulty 
the  principle  of  the  first  and  second  points.    But  Russia  had  all 
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abng  pretended  to  regard  the  war  m  a  crusade,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  this  view  desired  the  priority  of  the  religious  ques- 
tion. This  the  English  and  French  representatives  refused  to  con- 
sider until  the  political  question,  which  to  them  woa  much  more 
important^  had  been  settled.  It  was  upon  the  third  point  therefore 
that  the  difGcuIties  nroae  which  brought  the  ConfereDce  to  an  end. 
The  English  and  French  ambassadors  had  been  instructed  to  insist 
upon  some  limitation,  by  treaty,  of  the  Biissian  Black  Sea  navy. 
Residing  any  such  formal  limitation  imposed  upon  them  by  the 
European  Powers  as  derogatory  to  their  bononr,  the  Kussian  negotia- 
tors absolutely  refused  to  accede  to  this  suggestion,  but  were  willing 
to  allow  the  entire  opening  of  the  Black  Sea  to  the  war-ships  of  all 
nations,  or  to  arrange  by  private  treaty  with  the  Porte  some  practical 
limitation  of  their  own  navy.  The  first  of  these  proposals  infringed 
the  sovereign  rights  of  the  Sultan,  who  possessed  both  sides  of  the 
Dardanelles  and  Bosphoms  ;  the  second,  rejected  by  the  Turks,  who 
were  bound  to  negotiate  only  in  common  with  the  Allies,  also  left 
open  the  door  to  the  skill  of  the  Russian  negotiators  treating  with  a 
Power  avowedly  weaker  than  their  own.  The  English  and  French 
ambassadors  therefore,  regarding  such  a  plan  aa  inadmissible,  alleged 
the  strict  character  of  their  instructions,  and  refused  to  consider  it. 
The  Conference  was  thus  practically  closed.  But  on  the  4th  of  June 
Austria,  through  Count  Buol,  the  President  of  the  Conference,  pro- 
duced a  fresh  su^estion,  not  in  fact  mnch  differing  from  that  of 
Russia.  He  proposed  that  the  naval  equality  of  Russia  and  Turkey 
shonld  be  secured  by  a  treaty  between  the  two  Powers,  that  the 
□umber  of  ships  possessed  by  either  should  not  exceed  that  of  the 
present  number  of  the  Hussian  Black  Sea  fie«t,  that  the  Dardanelles 
should  continue  to  be  closed,  but  that  by  a  firman  two  frigates  of 
each  of  the  other  contracting  parties  should  be  allowed  to  enter  the 
Black  Sea ;  the  terms  of  the  separate  treaty  between  Russia  and  Turkey 
were  to  form  a  part  of  the  general  treaty.  Lord  John  Russell  and  the 
French  ambassador  had  already  left  Vienna,  but  the  representatives 
of  England,  France,  and  Turkey  all  declined  to  listen  to  the  Austrian 
proposals,  and  the  Conference  was  finally  closed.  Austria  considered 
that  by  proposing  a  possible  solution,  and  finding  it  rejected  by  the 
Allies,  she  had  performed  her  duty,  and  refused  to  make  the  failure  of 
the  Conference  a  muim  hdli,  as  the  English  had  expected.  Her  con- 
duct excited  much  anger  in  England  ;  her  refusal  to  join  in  the  war 
was  regarded  as  a  breach  of  contract ;  and  it  was  further  pointed  out, 
as  an  illustration  of  her  selfish  conduct,  that  the  first  two  points. 
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which  were  thoae  of  renl  int«reat  to  the  Geimans,  had  at  once  been 

settled,  and  that  it  was  only  when  the  points  of  English  interest  were 
brought  forward  that  difBcuIties  arose.  The  hopes  based  upon  the 
death  of  Nicholas  proved  equally  ill-grounded.  The  new  Czar, 
Alexander,  declared  at  once  tbat  he  would  maintain  the  policy  of  his 
ptedecessore,  and  it  was  in  &ct  with  his  knowledge  and  co-operation 
that  the  terniB  of  the  Allies  at  the  Conference  had  been  lejected. 

Though  at  present  the  Vienna  negotiations  produced  no  effect  upon 
the  war,  they  caused  considerable  difficulty  to  the  Govemment  in 
itriQuttm  It  England.  After  their  failure  Lord  John  Russell,  who  had 
Bmhu.  acted  as  our  Plenipotentiary,  Kpote  in  strong  languim;e 

JusK.  iif  {jij  necessity  of  continuing  the  war  ;  but  it  came  to 

light,  through  a  circular  of  the  Bussian  Chancellor,  that  he  had  during 
hte  residence  at  Vienna  declared  his  approval  of  the  Austrian  t«Tms. 
He  was  accused  loudly  therefore  by  the  Opposition  of  attempting  to 
keep  up  a  war  which  he  in  fact  believed  might  have  been  brought  to 
an  honourable  conclusion.  He  defended  himself  on  the  ground  that 
he  was  acting  under  instructions,  and  was  but  the  mouthinece  of  the 
Cabinet,  whatever  his  own  opinion  might  be,  and  that  subsequently 
he  had  fallen  back  to  the  Cabinet  view  of  the  question.  That  he  had 
been  indiscreet,  however,  was  plain  enough,  and  there  was  such  a 
strong  probability  that  a  vote  of  censure  would  be  passed  against  him 
iu  which  the  Mii>istry  wonid  be  involved,  that  he  thought  it  right  to 
resign  his  office. 

The  virulent  attack  of  the  Opposition  upon  Bussell  was  only  one 
instance  of  the  constant  employment  of  the  war  as  a  means  of  party 
contest.  Palmerston  bad  been  well  received,  on  the  supposition  that 
he  was  the  leader  of  the  war  party,  and  because  he  was  known  to  have 
much  sympathy  with  the  common  views  of  the  time.  But  though  he 
^^  had  infused  new  vigour  into  the  administration,  and  so 

■tui  uh  far  bowed  to  the  popukr  will  as  to  send  out  commis- 

"'*'''^'  sionera  of  inquiry  to  the  Crimea,  implying  the  possibility 

at  least  of  the  truth  of  the  charges  popularly  alleged  against  the 
officials  there,  the  plight  of  the  army  in  the  early  spring  seemed 
very  little  improved.  The  same  stories  of  suffering  and  mismanage- 
ment, the  same  incessant  depreciation  of  the  power  of  England,  con- 
tinued to  be  the  favourite  theme  of  the  newspapers.  The  people  also 
began  to  suffer  from  the  high  price  of  food,  which,  though  perhaps  it 
may  he  otherwise  explained,  was  not  unnaturally  attributed  to  the 
cessation  of  trade  with  the  country  which  at  that  tine  supplied  ua 
with  the  largest  proportion  of  our  foreign  grain.    The  Ministry  were 
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therefore  open  (o  assaults  on  all  sides.  The  lovers  of  peace  impugned 
the  wisdom  of  the  rejection  of  the  Eussinn  offers  at  Yienna,  and 
spoke  of  the  sufferings  entailed  on  the  people.  The  war  party  re- 
iterated their  assaults  upon  the  want  of  enei^j  with  which  hostilities 
were  cairied  on,  and,  while  complaining  of  the  incapacity  of  oar 
officers,  opened  a  doorfor  exhibitions  of  class  feeling,  and  such  motions 
as  that  of  Mr.  Layard,  that  "  the  sacrifice  of  efficiency  to  family  and 
party  interest  ia  a  source  of  danger  and  shame  to  the  country,"  The 
cry  for  administrative  reform  went  even  beyond  the  army  ;  and 
motions  were  brought  forward  to  be  subsequently  adopted — though 
means  were  found  at  present  to  get  rid  of  them — for  the  opening  of 
the  services  to  public  competition.  In  finance  the  apparently  inevit- 
able results  of  war  had  been  reached.  With  a  revenue  amounting  to 
the  then  unprecedented  sum  of  ^63,000,000  there  was  still  a  deficit 
of  £20,000,000,  and  Sir  Cornewall  Lewis,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  was  obliged  to  throw  aside  the  prudent  measures  of  his 
predecessor  and  contract  a  loan  of  :£  16,000,000. 

Meanwhile  the  Ck>mmittee  of  Inquiry  had  continued  its  sittings  ; 
the  Conunisaioners,  Colonel  Tulloch  and  Sir  John  M'Neill,  had  been 
preparing  their  report  upon  the  commissariat,  while  |[,„i,„,u,. 
General  Simpson  had  been  examining  into  the  conduct  (MumittHsf 
of  the  headquarter  staff.  The  inquiry,  which  was  very  ^*^' 
exhaustive,  proved  the  truth  at  all  events  of  the  facts  alleged  by 
the  correspondents  of  the  papers.  The  sufferings  of  the  army  and 
the  frequent  confusion  of  the  administration  could  no  longer  be 
questioned.  But  chiefly  through  the  moderation  of  Lord  Seymour, 
afterwards  Duke  of  Somerset,  the  Commissioners  did  not  commit 
themselves  in  their  report  to  any  personal  chaises.  They  traced  the 
suffering  to  the  circumstances  under  which  the  expedition  had  been 
undertaken,  to  the  ignorance  of  the  administration  as  to  the  amount 
of  the  enemy's  forces  in  the  Crimea  and  as  to  the  strength  of  the 
fortress  to  be  attacked  ;  and  to  the  consequent  error  by  which  they 
were  led  to  expect  the  immediate  success  of  the  expedition,  and  to 
make  no  provision  for  a  winter  campiugn.  It  ia  now  nearly  certain 
that  the  expectation  was  not  ill-grounded,  and  that  the  disasters  are 
to  be  attributed  rather  to  faults  of  strategy  on  the  part  of  the  generals 
than  to  any  erroneous  conception  on  the  part  of  the  Ministers.  Aa  to 
the  administrative  officers,  General  Simpson  felt  bound  in  honour  to 
declare  that  he  found  them  thoroughly  capable  and  energetic  men, 
and  in  his  position  of  Chief  of  the  Staff  he  took  care  not  to  interfere 
with  them.     "  There  ia  not  one  of  them,"  he  writes,  "  ^hom  I  would 
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wish  to  Bee  removed  ;  I  do  not  think  a  better  selection  of  staff  officers 
could  have  been  made,"  Tbe  report  of  the  CommiBSaTiat  Commis- 
aionera  took  a  Bomewhat  different  couree.  It  contained  certain  stric- 
tures upon  General  Aire;,  upon  the  commandera  of  the  cavalry,  and 
upon  Mr.  Filder,  tbe  Commissary-CieneraL  Those  officers  demanded 
a  formal  inquiry,  which  was  granted  them,  and,  after  a  minute  and 
careful  examination,  the  Boani,  vhich  sat  in  Chelsea  Hospital,  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the;  were  not  to  be  blamed,  but  that  the 
«vils  complained  of  were  to  be  traced  to  the  action  of  the  Treasury. 

The  same  sort  of  result  was  arrived  at  from  the  inquiries  into 
the  Hospitals.  As  early  as  November  1854  English 
tki  inr  lady  nurses  had  gone  out  to  devote  themselves  to  the 

"''***'*  care  of  the  wounded,  and  Miss  Nightingale,  enjoy- 

ing the  full  confidence  of  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert,  the  Secretary  at 
War,  had  been  appointed  to  their  eaperintendence.  Under  her 
the  very  defective  arrangements  for  nursing  had  been  rapidly  im- 
proved. The  doctors  who,  while  devoting  themselves  with  exem- 
plary fidelity  to  the  performance  of  their  reguUr  duties,  had  disre- 
garded the  administrative  portion  of  hospiCAl  management,  fell  into 
the  system  which  she  suggested,  and  the  hospitals,  as  early  as 
December,  appear  lo  have  been  well  organised.  But  the  most  extra- 
ordinary difficulties  lay  in  the  way  of  givit^  due  effect  to  the  man- 
cement.  As  far  as  the  Government  or  military  administration  was 
concerned,  every  possible  neglect  seems  to  have  occurred — not  wilfully, 
bat  merely  because  of  tbe  hampering  effects  of  old  routine.  Not 
only  were  the  requisite  supplies,  the  most  necessary  medicines  and 
clothing,  wanting,  but  the  officers  appem  to  have  been  quite  ignonuit 
as  to  the  sanitary  requisites  of  s\  hospital.  The  rate  of  mortality 
therefore,  in  spite  of  Miss  Nightingale's  efforts,  continued  fearfully 
high.  The  new  Ministry  is  to  be  credited  with  the  appointment  of 
Sanitary  Commissioners  with  powers  to  act  immediately,  who  so 
thoroi:^b1y  did  their  work  that  when  they  were  able,  on  the  17th  of 
March,  to  set  their  arrangements  in  motion,  the  death-rate  fell  within 
a  fortnight  from  31  to  14  per  cent,  and  by  the  dose  of  June  it  had 
reached  the  normal  rate  of  our  military  hospitals  at  home,  namely  3 
per  cent.  Again  it  was  the  administration  and  not  the  officers  who 
were  at  fault. 

Meanwhile  the  war  went  on.  Wherever  the  blame  should  fall,  at 
bottom  the  winter  disasters  had  been  caused  by  the  unprepMed 
condition  in  which  England  van  habitually  kept,  and  the  necessity 
that  some  time  should  elapse  before  the  resources  of  the  country 
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could  be  efficiently  employed.  As  a  matter  of  course  therefore,  oa  the 
war  lengthened  the  conditioa  of  the  army  improved.  As 
the  spring  advanced  the  complaints  ceased.  Supplies  condition  tt 
wereabundant,materialB  for  carrying  on  the  siege  lavishly  '''••'"^■ 
provided,  and  the  eoiplojnienl  of  private  enterprise  in  the  buildingof 
the  railway  at  Balaclava  enabled  the  army  to  obtain  without  diffi- 
culty what  the  Govemmenb  so  A;eely  bestowed.  But  although  well 
supplied,  the  number  of  our  troops  was  not  hugely  increased  ;  and  as 
reinforcements  poured  in  for  the  French  army,  and  as  the  Sardinians 
had  in  May  joined  the  Alliance  and  sent  troops  to  tlie  Crimea, 
the  English  operations  were  somewhat  restricted.  The  defence  of  the 
plateau  was  given  up  to  our  allies,  and  with  it  went  what  proved  to 
be  the  most  important  of  the  offensive  work,  the  attack  upon  the 
Malakoff  Tower  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  suburb.  The  secondary 
position  which  circumstances  were  thus  forcing  upon  England  on  the 
land  had  not  been  compensated,  as  the  nation  had  expected,  by  any 
marked  success  upon  the  sea.  The  great  fleet  sent  out  under  Sir 
Charles  Napier  with  such  a  flush  of  hope  had  returned,  aAer  taking 
Botuarsund,  unable  to  accomplish  anything  against  the  great  fortresses 
of  Cronstadt  and  Sweaborg  iu  the  Baltic.  Nor  did  the  fleet  under 
Dundas  in  the  following  year  prove  more  successful.  It  was  com- 
pelled  to  restrict  its  opMvtions  to  a  useless  bombardment  of  Sweaboi^. 
Even  in  the  Black  Sea,  where  the  energetic  Admiral  Ljods  was  now 
in  command,  the  capture  of  fortresses  and  stores  upon  the  Sea  of  Azov 
(May  27),  useful  as  inflicting  some  injury  upon  the  enemy  and  throw- 
ing difficulties  in  their  way,  but  without  much  importance  on  the 
general  issue  of  the  war,  was  all  that  our  fleet  could  effect 

Time,  which  their  want  of  preparation  and  dilatory  tactica  had 
rendered  necessary  for  the  Allies,  had  proved  at  least  as  x<a6m 
useAil  to  their  opponents.  Their  great  naval  fortresses  loiduaa 
had  become  practically  impregnable,  and  the  indefetig-  ■''•'*''*™'- 
able  genius  and  resources  of  Todleben  bad  so  improved  the  defences 
of  Sebaatopol  that  ita  capture  was  a  more  difficult  task  now  for  the 
Allies,  strengthened  and  well-prepared  as  they  were,  than  it  would 
have  been  when  they  first  approached  it ;  while  the  aiega  was  now 
watched  by  an  enemy  which  had  been  raised  by  reinforcements  to 
200,000  men,  Todleben's  defence  had  assumed  an  active  character, 
and  as  the  regular  parallels  and  trenches  of  the  Allies  drew  nearer  to 
the  town,  frequent  combats  took  place  to  secure  the  advanced  works 
which  had  been  thrown  out  A  hillock  known  as  the  Mamelon,  in 
front  of  the  eastern  defenoes,  bad  beea  occupied  by  the  Ruasian^ 
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lUfle-pita  h&d  been  dug,  from  which  the  trenches  were  comiDiiiided, 
and  opposite  the  English  attack  Eome  quarries  had  h«eii  occupied. 
^^^^^  On  the  17tb  of  March  the  rifle-pits  were  captured  by 
iHMiHn  the  French  ;  a  few  da;s  later  a  powerful  sortie  of  the 
iihiitoroi.  garrison  was  repuked.  On  the  19lh  of  April  a  general 
bombardment  of  the  town  agiun  began,  but  without  definite  result. 
Shortly  after  this  General  Caarobeit,  too  anxious-minded  to  be  a 
very  successful  commander-in-chief,  resigned  his  position,  and  was 
succeeded  by  General  Pdisier,  a  man  of  firmer  character.  The  attack 
now  assumed  a  more  active  form.  On  the  ITth  of  Jane,  while  the 
French  army  captured  the  Mamelon,  and  what  was  known  as  the 
White  works,  the  English  gained  possession  of  the  quarries.  The  road 
being  thus  cleared  for  a  general  assault,  after  a  renewed  bombardment 
on  the  18th  the  assauU  was  made.  The  concerted  plan  waa  mined 
by  an  unfortunate  eiror  of  one  of  the  French  generals,  who  mistook  a 
signal,  and  for  the  first  time  the  Bussibob  could  fairly  boast  of  a  com- 
plete success.  Both  English  and  French  attacks  were  repelled.  Yery 
^^  shortly  after  this,  his  first  military  failure.  Lord  Raglan 

LordKMlu.  died.  Exposed  as  he  had  been,  to  the  constant  assaults 
juu  u.  ijj  jjjg  Opposition,  and  loaded  with  charges  of  ineffiraency 

which  were  proved  to  be  false,  he  had  shown  himself  able  in  the  field, 
and  had  struggled  manfully  i^inst  disasters  for  which  he  was  not 
responsible.  It  may  however  well  be  doubted  whether  his  long  train- 
ing in  official  life  and  his  extremely  conciliatory  character  had  not  some- 
what deprived  him  of  the  ready  power  of  facing  unexpected  difficulties, 
and  induced  him  to  forego  too  readily  the  dictates  of  his  own  better 
judgment  for  the  sake  of  maintaining  the  appearance  of  unanimity 
among  the  Allies.  He  was  succeeded  in  command  by  General  Simp- 
son, a  man  of  much  less  ability,  of  advanced  age  and  failing  health. 
After  the  fiulure  of  the  late  assault  the  siege-works  had  been  con- 
tinued,  and  were  gradually  approaching  nearer  and  nearer 
(eiuniiji.  to  the  city.  A  renewed  assault  appeared  imminent ; 
*^-  "■  and  as  in  November,  so  now  on  the  16th  of  August,  the 

covering  army  of  the  Russians  made  a  desperate  attempt  to  avert  it. 
Coming  down  from  the  Mackenzie  heights  at  the  eaat  end  of  the 
harbour,  they  pushed  into  the  valley  of  the  Tchemaya,  a  movement 
which  was  to  be  followed  by  a  general  assault  upon  the  plateau  both 
from  the  valley  and  from  the  city  itself.  The  French  and  Sudinians, 
without  the  assistance  of  the  English,  succeeded,  after  several  hours 
of  severe  fighting,  in  repelling  the  assault  in  the  valley,  and  thus  pre- 
reuting  the  execution  of  the  farther  parts  of  the  plan  which  depended 
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OD  its  success.  The  si^e  Ihetefore  continued  without  interruption  ; 
and  in  three  weeks  after  this  battle  the  French  lines  had  approached 
so  close  to  the  Mahtkoff,  which  was  r^arded  as  the  key  to  the 
defences,  and  the  didly  loss  in  the  trenches  was  so  heavy,  that  it 
became  necessary  either  to  assault  or  to  withdraw.  On  the  8th  of 
September,  at  midday,  when  the  EusBJanB  generally  retired  for  sheiter 
and  rest,  a  great  aasault  was  made  upon  the  works  in  front  of  the  lines. 
The  broken  character  of  the  ground  made  the  attack  upon  each  work 
a  separate  engagement.  The  capture  of  either  the  Malakoff  or  the 
Redan  must  in  all  probability  prove  fetal  to  the  defence ;  it  was 
against  them  therefore  that  the  chief  efforts  of  the  Allies  were  directed. 
The  attack  upon  the  Malakoff  fell  natnially  to  the 
French,  and  as  its  guns  covered  the  Redan,  the  English  luikos. 
assault  upon  that  work  was  not  to  take  place  till  the  '*'' '' 
French  flag  was  seen  on  the  Malakoff.  An  imposing  body  of  troops 
nearly  30,000  strong  was  organised  for  the  French  assault.  The 
fortress  was  carried  at  the  first  niBb-,  and  though  again  and  again  the 
Russians  advanced  to  reconquer  it  and  met  with  some  successes,  it 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  French.  According  to  the  plan  arranged, 
no  sooner  was  the  tricoloor  hoisted  than  the  English  pushed  forward 
against  the  Redaa  The  Redan  was  a  work  in  die  form  of  an  obtuse 
angle,  and  requiring  many  men  for  its  assault ;  but  according  to 
Gfeneral  Simpson's  own  despatch,  the  assaulting  column 
consisted  of  only  1000  men,  and  instead  of  attacks  directed  >Buk  on 
upon  all  sides  of  the  work,  the  salient  angle  alone  was  ""  '■*^ 
assaulted.  In  spite  of  the  fire  to  which  they  were  subjected,  the 
troops  forced  their  way  over  ditch  and  rampart,  but  then  found  them- 
selves faced  by  an  inner  rampart  erected  across  the  angle,  to  the  Sre 
of  which  they  were  fully  enposed.  They  were  unable  to  advance 
from  their  cramped  position,  and  although  firom  the  number  of  killed 
and  wounded  it  would  appear  that  troops  were  sent  to  tbeir  assist- 
ance, the  general's  own  despatch  makes  no  mention  of  it.  At  all 
events  the  result  was  that  they  were  compelled  to  relax  their  hold 
upon  the  work,  and  to  retreat  in  disorder  to  the  trenches. 

An  urgent  request  was  sent  by  Marshal  Pulisier,  who  was  with 
difficulty  holding  his  own  in  the  Malako^  that  the  assault  should  be 
renewed.  But,  as  General  Simpson  states,  the  trenches  were  so 
crowded  with  troops  that  he  was  unable  to  organise  a  second  assault 
before  the  foUowing  morning.  Beyond  the  loss  of  reputation  which 
it  entailed,  and  the  heavy  list  of  killed  and  wounded,  the  failure  of 
this  ill-arranged  movement  was  of  no  great  moment.    So  truly  was 
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the  Malakoff  the  key  of  the  poeition,  that  its  poesessioD  by  the  liVeuch 
practically  closed  the  fdege.  The  Russiaa  geberal,  after 
destroying  as  much  as  he  could  of  the  city,  withdrew  to 
"■""■  the  northera  side  of  the  harbour,  and  the  town  itself, 

with  the  fleet  and  dockyard,  remained  in  the  handa  of  the  AUies.  In 
its  graduul  growth  the  siege  had  become  one  of  gigantic  proportions. 
The  Rossians  hod  more  than  800  guns  monnt«d,  and  the  besie^ng 
army  about  700.  The  approaches,  in  many  places  cut  through  the 
rock,  were  npw&rds  of  fifty  miles  in  lengtlL 

Though  the  fall  of  Sebastopol  had  token  place  under  circumstancea 
which  deprived  it  of  tiiat  deciaire  eflect  which  would  have  followed 
the  capture  of  the  town  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Alma,  it 
brought  the  war  to  a  concluaion.  The  Russians  had  indeed  exhibited 
unexpected  powers  of  resistance,  th^  army  still  unbroken  kept  the 
field,  and  a  certain  succesB,  even  after  the  fall  of  Sebastopol,  attended 
Snmnd  1  tl'*''  arms  in  Asia.  For  the  fortress  of  Kars,  near 
Kui.  Erzeroom,  had,  after  a  lengthened  defence,  conducted 

Mot.  ».  •m'x'Ca  conspicuous  counige  and  ability  by  three  English- 

men, General  Williams,  Dr.  Sandwltb,  and  Colonel  Leake,  been  com- 
pelled to  Hurreoder  to  the  Russian  General,  MoravieS 

But  the  losses  of  the  Russian  troops  iu  the  Crimea,  both  in  men  and 
Ouinfiir  uateriul,  had  been  enormous,  and  the  stateofhiaroaonrces 
VHn  gn  ui  was  such  as  to  induce  the  Czar  to  desire  negotiations  for 
^^'^■'''  peace,  into  which  he  could  still  enter  as  an  unbroken 
Autrik.  though  defeated  Power.    The  Emperor  of  the  French 

was  satisfied  with  the  military  glory  he  had  acquired,  and  with  the 
&Tourable  coiiipaiison  which  had  been  somewhat  undnly  drawn 
between  his  artuy  and  that  of  England ;  he  was  at  the  same  time 
much  distressed  by  what  he  himself  knew,  but  which  be  had  kept  secret 
from  the  world,  of  the  losses  his  army  had  sustained  in  the  Crimea. 
He  was  as  usual  ea^'tr  chiefly  for  the  security  of  his  own  position,  now 
rendered  more  Importaot  to  him  by  his  late  marriage  and  the  hope  of 
an  heir.  He  was  willing  to  secure  the  friendship  of  Russia  by  ceasing 
to  preas  the  advantages  he  had  gained.  At  the  same  time  Austria 
was  anxious  as  ever  to  play  its  double  part — to  spare  the  Czar  and  to 
thwart  any  increase  of  the  influence  of  the  Western  Powers  if  its 
own  interest  with  regard  to  Turkey  could  be  secured.  It  was  Austria, 
therefore,  which  in  September  renewed  the  negotiations  broken  off 
in  June,  and  formulated  a  new  ultimatum  which  was  accepted  by 
Russia  as  a  ba^  of  peace.  The  danger  which  Lord  Palmerston  liad 
foreseen  bad  come  ufon  Eudand.     There  was  much  risk  of  being 
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compelled  to  accept  an  insufficient  peace,  which  would  leave  unsettled 
tlie  real  abject  of  the  war — a  substauCiot  check  to  the  encroaching 
ambition  of  Russia.  It  waB  only  by  great  firmness  on  the  part  of  our 
plenipotentiaiy,  Lord  Clarendon,  and  the  strong  support  he  obluned 
from  Lord  Palmerston  at  home,  that  the  negotiations  were  brought  to 
a  satisfactory  conclusion.  At  one  time  it  seemed  by  no  means  impro- 
bable thatEngland  would  find  itself  obliged  to  continue  the  war  single- 
handed  in  alliance  with  Turkey.  Lord  Palmerston  declared  himself 
ready,  if  necessaiy,  to  pursue  this  course.  Indeed  the  condition  of 
England  was  so  satisfactory  as  to  render  this  no  vain  boast  on  his 
part.  The  fleet  and  army  were  in  thoroughly  good  condition,  the 
revenue  had  within  a  little  proved  sufficient  to  cover  even  the  war 
expenditure  of  the  kst  year,  and  the  credit  of  the  country  was  so 
good  that  when  a  loan  of  several  millions  wa»  wanted,  no  leas  than 
£)8,000,000  was  offered  to  the  Treasury  beyond  the  necessary 
amount,  which  was  readily  advanced  on  sound  terms  by  the  great 
house  of  Rothschild. 

Fortunately,  however,  the  necessity  did  not  arise,  and  a  peace  of  a 
tolerably  satisfactory  character  was  concluded  on  the  30th 
of  March  1866.  The  difficultyof  securing  tlie  Black  Sea  p«im. 
from  the  preponderance  of  Russia  without  exerting  a  ""' "'  ^'"" 
coercion  upon  that  Power,  which,  even  after  the  loss  of  Sebastopol,  it 
could  scarcely  be  expected  to  bear,  had  vrrecked  former  negotiations. 
The  difficulty  was  now  solved  by  the  declaration  of  the  neutrality  of 
the  Black  Sea,  to  which  aU  mercantile  marines  were  to  be  freely 
admitted,  but  from  which  the  ships  of  war  of  all  nations,  even  of  those 
occupying  ila  shores,  were  to  be  excluded.  As  this  removed  the 
necessity  for  warlike  preparation,  Russia  and  Turkey  eventually  con- 
sented to  abstain  from  the  establishment  of  any  military  maritime 
arsenal  within  the  Bosphorus.  A  certain  number  of  comparatively 
smaU  ships  of  war  for  the  ordinary  business  of  the  coast,  agreed  upon  in 
a  convention  between  the  Czar  and  the  Sultan,  were  excepted  from 
this  rule.  In  other  respects  the  treaty  incorporated  the  points  which 
had  been  already  formulated  at  the  Vienna  Conference,  including  the 
admission  of  Turkey  to  the  advantages  of  public  law  and  European 
Concert ;  the  reference  to  the  joint  decision  of  all  the  signatory 
Powers  of  any  dispute  arising  between  the  Porte  and  any  one  of 
them ;  the  maintenance  of  the  firman  spontaneously  issued  by  the 
Sultan  securing  advantf^es  to  the  Christian  population  ;  the  opening 
of  the  navigation  of  the  Danube  under  charge  of  a  commission  ;  the 
r«etoiatioa  of  all  conquests  during  the  war  ;  the  demarcation  of  the 
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frontier  of  Bessarabia  and  of  tbe  Asiatic  territories  of  the  Porte  ;  &iid 
the  nuuntenance  of  the  Banubian  Principalities  in  their  present  state 
of  independence  under  the  suzerainty  of  Turkey.  Tbe  opportunity  of 
&  European  settlement  was  taken  to  secure  a  general  concurrence  in 
certain  ameliorations  in  the  laws  of  maritime  war.  England  consented 
to  yield  (ill  the  points  which  bad  more  than  once  seemed  on  the  verge 
of  bringing  her  into  colliaion  with  the  maritime  Powers  of  Europe. 
Tbe  neutral  Sag  was  henceforward  to  cover  all  goods,  with  the  excep- 
Won  of  contraband  of  war.  Neutral  goods,  with  the  same  exception, 
were  to  b«  free  from  capture,  eren  under  a  hostile  flag,  and  blodcades 
to  be  binding  were  to  be  effective.  In  exchange  for  these  great  con- 
cessions, which  appeared  to  rob  her  of  her  most  efficient  weapons  in 
war-time,  she  obtained  the  abolition  of  privateering.  America  alone 
held  aloof  from  the  arrangement,  alleging  as  the  ground  for  refusal 
that  the  European  Powers  declined  to  exempt  private  property  from 
capture.  The  powers  of  offence  which  England  had  been  able  to  use 
when  mbtress  of  the  sea  she  thus  surrendered  in  exchange  for  im- 
mnnities  from  that  danger  to  which  her  world-wide  commerce  was 
inevitably  exposed.  The  fimmess  of  Lord  Palmerston,  which  bad 
overcome  the  supineness  of  France  during  the  negotiations  for  peace, 
was  ^ain  successfully  asserted  in  insisting  upon  the  complete  execu- 
tion of  the  articles.  Kussia  attempted  to  occupy  the  Isle  of  Serpents 
at  tbe  mouth  of  the  Danube,  and  raised  a  question  with  regard  to  the 
new  Bessarabian  frontier,  which,  taking  advantage  of  some  ambiguity 
in  the  maps  of  the  district,  tbe  Russians  tried  to  draw  considenibly 
to  the  south  of  that  intended  by  the  negotiations.  Again,  in  spite  of 
tbe  lukewarm  support  of  the  French,  Lord  Palmerston  had  his  way. 

An  indirect  effect  of  tbe  war  was  nearly  involving  England  in  a 
DLncniuuvia  ^'"""^  quarrel  with  tbe  United  States.  Some  irritation 
jairtiiL  already  existed  between  tbe  two  countries  as  to  the  affairs 

jUBiwa.  ijj  Central  America,  where  the  claims  of  England  to  the 

protectorate  of  the  Mosquito  Indians,  and  tbe  establislimcut  of  a 
colony  consisting  of  certain  islands  in  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  were 
regarded  as  intringmenta  of  a  treaty  known  as  the  Clayton-Bulwer 
Treaty,  contracted  with  America  in  1850.  The  difficulty  was  ulti- 
mately solved  by  an  agreement,  in  accordance  with  which  the  English 
withdrew  their  claims  in  exchange  for  the  payment  of  a  compensation 
to  the  Mosquitoes,  and  a  pledge  on  the  part  of  Honduras  to  preserve 
the  rights  and  property  of  the  English  settled  in  tbe  islands.  But 
while  this  question  was  still  in  abeyance,  the  public  mind  was  con- 
sidenibly shocked  by  tbe  summary  dismissal  of  certain  of  our  consuls 
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and  Mr.  Crampton,  our  Minister  at  Washington  ;  and  blame  vaa 
somewhat  freelj  thrown  on  Lord  PaltnerBton's  Government  for  not 
replying  to  the  apparent  insult  by  the  dismissal  of  Mr.  Dallas,  the 
American  Minister.  The  gronnds  on  which  the  American  Gorem- 
ment  acted  were  that  iu  attempting  to  obtain  recniita  for  the  war  in 
the  East  the  English  agents  had  transgressed  the  Municipal  Law  of 
the  States,  and  that  the  ambassador  had  been  cognisant  of  these  Olegal 
acts.  A  recruiting  office  had  been  publicly  established  in  the  English 
tenitoiy  at  Halifax,  and  of  this  it  was  impossible  to  complain.  But 
it  was  alleged  that  English  agents  had  gone  into  the  States,  and  there 
persuaded  men  to  come  to  Hali&x  to  enlist.  The  English  GoTem- 
ment,  conscious  that  there  had  been  do  intention  to  act  illegallj,  and 
apparently  satisfied  upon  inquirj  that  infringements  of  the  law  had 
actually  taken  place,  tendered  an  apology  to  the  President's  Govern- 
ment, and  put  an  end  to  the  enlistment  The  dispute,  however, 
formed  the  groundwork  of  a  motion  of  censure  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  An  attempt  was  made  on  the  one  side  to  implicate 
Goremment  in  wilful  co-operation  witJi  its  agents,  and  on  the  other 
to  bring  home  to  it  a  charge  of  mean-spirited  submission  to  American 
insults.  Lord  Palmeratou's  explanation  and  denunciation  of  the 
irrational  and  double-sided  charge  was  triumphantly  successful. 
An  immense  majority  asserted  the  continued  confidence  feit  in  his 
administration  (July  1). 

The  close  of  the  war  afforded  a  fair  opportunity  to  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  (May  19)  to  make  an  estimate  of  its  OMtntai 
cost,  while  exphwning  the  necessity  during  the  existing  'rtB'Mwir. 
year  of  continuing  the  war  expenditure.  Aa  far  as  receipts  and 
expenditure  went,  he  calculated  upon  a  deficiency  of  nearly  .£7,000,000, 
and  this  he  purposed  to  raise  by  way  of  loan.  He  then  explained 
,that  in  the  years  between  1854  and  1856,  including  a  million  lent  by 
treaty  to  Sardinia  when  that  country  joined  the  Alliance  against  the 
Russians,  the  expenditure  had  amounted  to  il 58,121,307.  In  the 
two  preceding  peaceful  years  it  had  been  j£  102,032,596,  leaving  as  the 
excess  of  expenditure  during  the  two  war  years  :£53,088,711.  If  to 
this  were  added  the  difference  between  the  expenditure  of  the  present 
year  and  that  of  the  preceding  years  of  peace,  namely  ^24,500,000, 
the  total  excess-expenditure  of  the  three  years  would  amount  to 
;£77,588,000,  and  this  might  be  regarded  as  the  expense  of  the  war. 
Of  this  sum,  during  the  year  1855  ^17,182,522  had  been  raised  by 
increased  taxes,  ^33,604,263  had  been  added  to  the  funded  and 
unfunded  debt.    The  .£7^00,000  to  be  borrowed  for  the  current  year. 
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added  to  the  £33,000,000  already  borrowed,  would  show  the  nddition 
to  the  public  debt.  Yet  in  spite  of  tbls  the  position  of  the  country 
with  t^ard  to  debtwas  not  unfavourable.  Since  the  end  of  the  great 
war,  notwithstanding  the  lately  incurred  addition,  there  was  a  decreaae 
of  nearly  £50,000,000  on  the  funded,  and  of  £17,000,000  on  the 
unfunded  debt,  while  tbe  total  diminution  on  the  interest  of  the 
funded  and  unfunded  debt  since  the  close  of  the  last  war  was  more 
than  £5,400,000. 

The  interest  felt  in  the  war  and  in  its  conclusion  was  so  absorbing 
Bvmaitie  '**''  ''*'7  li'tl^  was  done  in  Parliament  in  the  way  of 

■huihUdb  >f  domestic  or  social  legislation.  Indeed  though  a  variety 
***'^  '  of  topics  which  were  filling  the  minds  of  reformers,  and 

were  ultimately  to  rise  to  the  surface  as  suhjecta  of  the  first  import- 
ance, were  brought  in  and  discussed,  they  produced  no  fruitful 
legislation.  Thus,  resolutions  for  the  improvement  of  national 
education,  introduced  by  Lord  John  Kussell,  a  motion  for  the  intro- 
duction of  competitive  examination  in  the  civil  service,  and  observa- 
tions Bs  to  the  necessity  of  improved  military  education,  all  passed 
away  without  result.  A  fruitless  attempt  was  also  made  by  Govern- 
ment {Feb.  18&6)  to  introduce  a  system  of  life  peerages.  This  was  a 
revival  of  an  obsolete  right  of  tbe  Crown,  which  had  not  been 
eieicised  since  tbe  reign  of  Richard  II.  By  this  new  form  of  patent 
Judge  Parke  was  raised  to  the  Upper  House  for  life  under  the  title 
of  Lord  Wensleydale.  The  reason  given  for  the  innovation  waa  the 
necessity  of  strengthening  the  body  of  lawyers  in  the  Upper  House, 
which  was  a  final  Court  of  Appeal  Parke  was  well  chosen  for  the 
experiment ;  an  excellent  and  dignified  judge,  he  had  no  mole  heir. 
The  Limited  nature  of  his  peerage  was  therefore  of  no  moment  to  him, 
nor  after  his  death  would  the  number  of  peers  have  been  increased. 
His  creation  however  was  regarded  with  the  gravest  suspicion,  not 
only  by  tbe  Lords  but  by  many  other  men  of  conservative  principles. 
For  it  seemed  to  establish  a  precedent  which  would  render  it  easy  for 
a  Minister  to  do  what  hitherto  had  been  a  matter  of  the  gravest 
difficulty,  to  create  a  majority  in  his  favour  in  the  Upper  House.  At 
the  same  time  it  was  thought  that  the  dignity  of  the  peerage  would 
sufier  much  by  the  introduction  of  this  secondary  chiss  of  peers.  The 
opposition  was  too  strong  to  be  overcome  by  Government,  the  point 
was  yielded,  and  Lord  Wensleydale  was  made  an  hereditary  peer.  In 
spite  of  this  rebuff  Lord  Palmerston's  firmness  was  successful  in  the 
following  year  in  passing,  against  the  strongest  opposition,  a  Divorce 
Bill,  relaxing  some  of  the  great  difficulties  which  bad  hitherto  pre- 
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vented  all  but  the  wealtbieat  people  from  obtaining  relief  in  the  case 
of  unhappy  married  life. 

Though  the  Govemment,  occupied  aa  it  was  with  grave  diffieultiea 
abroad,  did  little  or  nothing  for  the  advance  of  political  mfr«  u 
reform,  the  active  growth  of  the  nation  during  these  J^^^,u^  ^ 
years  in  ite  more  social  aspects  was  marked.  The  «««■. 
Premier  was  at  all  events  in  earnest  in  that  common-sense  sort  of 
reform  which  consists  in  the  improvement  of  the  material  condition  of 
the  people  ;  while  Prince  Albert  devoted  mnch  of  his  great  ability  to 
fostering  the  adyance  of  cnlture.  The  condition  of  the  bousing  of  the 
poor  in  our  large  cities  was  attracting  attention  ;  science  was  begin- 
ning ia  point  out  that  not  only  was  much  of  the  prevalent  disease  a 
,  preventable  evil,  but  that  the  same  cbubcs  which  produced  physical 
disease  produced  moral  degradation.  Dr.  Lethebj  had  been  intrusted 
with  the  duty  of  examining  and  reporting  upon  the  condition  of  the 
poor  in  the  East  of  London,  and  his  disclosures  had  brought  to  light  a 
terrible  state  of  things.  To  remedy  such  practical  evils  as  these  Lord 
Falnierston  was  always  ready  to  give  his  best  attention,  and  it  is  bnt 
just  to  regard  himaaoneoftlie  earliest  workers  in  that  field  of  sanitary 
reform  which  has  of  late  years  so  extended,  but  in  which,  so  far  at  least 
as  concerns  the  housing  of  the  poor,  much  still  remains  to  be  done. 
The  chief  measures  which  by  bis  energy  were  taken  were  the  enforced 
registration  of  common  lodging'ttouses,  and  the  appointment  of 
medical  officers  to  supervise  and  control  them.  The  influence  of 
Prince  Albert  was  of  a  different  character.  While  Lord  Palmerston 
was  aiming  at  straightforward  and  immediate  physical  improvement^ 
and  setting  on  foot  plans  of  local  and  municipal  supervision  which 
have  yet  to  ripen,  the  Prince,  a  man  of  finer  and  more  ideal  views, 
was  aiming  at  improvement  by  those  moro  indirect  methods  which 
are  summed  up  in  the  word  "culture."  Education,  art,  music,  all 
that  adorns  and  softens  life,  were  in  his  view  the  best  methods  for  the 
education  of  the  national  character.  He  was  in  no  sense  visionaiy  or 
unpractical ;  model  brms  and  model  cottages  engaged  his  attention. 
But  the  movement  which  he  had  set  on  foot  in  1651  had  continued 
to  be  paramount  in  his  mind — the  improvement  of  taste  and  the  culti- 
vation of  the  more  artistic  side  of  the  British  workman, — and  to  his 
influence,  direct  or  indirect,  may  be  traced  the  establishment  of  the 
South  Kensington  Museum  as  a  centi^  of  art-training,  the  vast 
musical  festival  in  honour  of  Handel  held  in  the  Exhibition  building 
of  1851,  now  removed  to  Sydenham,  and  the  exhibition  of  art 
treasures  opened  at  Manchester  in  May  1857. 
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the  extradition  treaty,  and  wrote  to  Sir  John  Bowring,  the  BritUh 
Pleoipotentiarr  at  Hoag  Kong,  uurating  the  drcumstance&  In 
reply  Sir  J.  Bowring  acknowledged  that  the  ArrwB  had  no  right 
to  hoist  the  British  flag,  bat  said  that  as  the  Chinese  had  no  know- 
ledge of  the  expiration  of  the  licence,  thej  had  violated  the  treat; 
by  refuBing  to  give  up  the  prisonera.  The  Oommiswoner  Yeh,  the 
governor  at  Canton,  refiiaing  to  make  any  reparation,  Sir  John 
Bowring  sutumoned  Sir  Michael  Seymour  with  the  British  fleet  On 
the  23d  of  October  he  took  forla  on  the  river,  including  one  called 
the  Butch  folly,  on  an  island  opposite  the  dty.  "Upon  this  Yeh  anr- 
rendered  the  men,  but  demanded  that  two  of  tiiem,  cbMged  with 
piracy,  shonld  be  given  back  to  the  Chinese  authorities.  Bnt  Mr. 
Parkes  had  demanded  a  public  restitation  and  apology ;  as  this  was 
not  sent,  he  reAiaed  to  recognise  the  restoration  of  the  men  without 
it  as  an  act  of  reparation,  Bent  them  back  to  the  Clunese,  and  raised 
a  Dew  demand.  By  the  treaty  of  Nankin  in  1842,  and  sabseqnently, 
stipnlations  hnd  been  made  for  the  free  entrance  of  the  English  to 
Canton.  These  stipulations  had  been  evaded,  and  had  not  been 
pressed.  Sir  John  Bowring  thought  this  a  good  opportunity  for 
faringpjig  them  up,  and  thus  Bhifting  the  ground  of  the  quarrel. 
Throughout  November  attacks  upon  the  river  uid  the  GhineBe  vessels 
were  carried  on.  The  Bogue  forts  and  those  opposite  to  them, 
mounting  600  guns,  were  captured.  As  was  to  be  expected,  reprisals 
were  made  ;  the  Chinese  burnt  down  the  foreign  fnctmisa,  and 
towards  the  end  of  the  year  there  was  a  cruel  massacre  of  the  Euro- 
pean crew  of  a  vessel  oaUed  the  Timih ;  and  while  Seymour  was 
waiting  for  reinforcementa  a  violent  proclamation  was  issued  by  Yeh 
in  which  a  price  was  offered  for  the  heads  of  "  the  English  and  French 
dogs ;"  for  the  French,  too,  had  claims  which  they  had  taken  1^ 
opportunity  of  uipng.  In  the  spring  of  1857  hostilities  were  renewed, 
and  many  janks  were  destroyed.  The  English  were  nearly  every- 
where successful  without  difficulty,  but  were  driven  back  by  the 
strong  works  raised  by  the  CluQese  in  the  F^tehan  branch  of  the  river. 
It  became  necessary  to  despatch  troops  from  England,  Mid  Lord 
Elgin,  a  man  of  greater  authority  than  Sir  John  Bowring,  was  sent 
ont,  with  Ashbumham  to  command  the  troops.  Affum  in  India 
looked  so  gloomy  that  the  expedition  waa  diverted  to  Calcutta.  It 
was  not  till  October  that  Lord  Elgin  was  in  a  position  to  enter  upon 
negotiations  as  plenipotentiary. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  such  qnestionable  proceedings  aa 
theae  would  nass  without  notice  in  England.    There  waa  a  strong  fe«l- 
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ing  among  the  more  itdVaiiced  Liberals  tluit  Lord  Palmerston  was  here 
playing  that  part  nhich  they  so  oftea  erroneously  attri-  uib^tii  sn 
buted  to  him,  and  bullying  a  weak  country.  Mr.  Cobden  ^»  owmm 
made  biuself  the  Kpokesman  of  this  party,  and  moved 
a  teaolution  in  the  House  to  the  effect  that  the  papers  laid  on  the 
tAble  failed  to  establish  satisiactory  grounds  for  the  TiolenC  measures 
resort«d  to.    A  long  and  able  discussion  followed,  and  besides  many 
of  the  Liberals,  with  Lord  John  Bussell  at  their  head,  Gladstone  and 
the  Peelitea,  Disraeli  and  the  Conservatives,  combined  in  supporting 
the  resolntion.     It  became  evident  that  if  it  was  carried  it  would  be 
a  rote  of  want  of  confidence  in  the  Ministry.     As  sueh  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  regarded  it.    But  be  did  not  believe  that  the  verdict  of  the 
House,  construed  in  this  broad  manner,  was  the  verdict  of  the  people  ; 
and  when  upon  a  division  the  Government  appealed  in  rduntok 
a  minority  of  16  (March  3),  instead  of  resigning  he  dis-  ^2*'*'"** 
solved  Parliament  and  appealed  to  tbe  Constituencies,  ohiuit. 
The  question  placed  before  them  was  really  a  personal  ""'^ ""' 
one  ;--— had  they,  or  bad  they  not,  confidence  in  the  Prime  Minister. 
The  answer  was  for  the  time  conclusive.    The  Crimean  war  had 
roused  the  aggressive  feelings  ofi  the  nntion.     The  man  who,  in  the 
midst  [^  its  disasters,  bad  taken  upon  himself  the  duty  of  carrying  it 
to  a  successful  conclusion,  whose  firmness  had  secured  a  peace  at  that 
time  considered  honourable,  and  whose  administration  had  since  been 
otowned  with  success  in  Persia,  was  a  general  favourite.      In  all 
directions  his  patty  was  Buccessful.     Several  of  the  leading  Peelitea 
ket  their  seats,  Bright,  Hilner  Gibson,  and  Cobden,  were  all  defeated. 
It  was  with  a  triumphant  maJMity  that  Lord  Palmeraton  met  the 
new  Parliament  on  the  30th  of  April. 

Meanwhile  the  war  in  China  went  on.    The  first  effort  at  nego- 
tiation failed.      Yeh's  answers  were  all  of  an   evasive   .^j^..^ 
character.    Late  in  Deoember  Canton  was  bombarded  cuu. 
and  the  walls  occupied.    At  the  beginning  of  January  ^**  ****" 
1858  the  town  itself  was  entered,  and  Yeh  captured  and  sent  off  to 
Calcutta.    The  demands  of  the  English  and  French  Commissioners 
were  forwwded  to  the  Court  of  Pekin,  and  when  no  answer  was 
received,  the  Conunissionen  went  with  the  fleets  to  the  Piho  river  to 
insist  upon  a  reply.    The  forts  which  covered  the  river  were  taken 
or  destroyed,  and  the  fleets  pushed  up  as  far  as  Tieutsm.    Then  in 
June,  aft«r  some  delay,  negotiations  were  resomed,  and  brought  to  a 
Buccesafiil  conclusion  by  a  treaty  securing  the  permanent  establish- 
ment of  a  British  Minister  at  Pekin,  the  opening  of  more  ports,  th« 
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establiahment  of  Consuls,  and  the  cleu  definition  of  the  rigfats,  in 
judicial  matters,  to  be  exercised  by  the  respective  countries  over  tbeii 
subjects. 

Wliile  the  tidings  from  the  seat  of  war  in  the  East  continued  to  be 
ntiBOu  iu  the  highest  degree  sntishctoiy,  they  iwgan  to  be 
"*"*''  mingled   with  rumonra   of    disaffection   in   the   Indian 

army  ;  4iid  the  triumphs  of  the  Bntish  troops  in  Persia,  and  the  less 
glorious  successes  in  China,  passed  out  of  public  sight,  hidden  by  the 
terrible  scenes  of  the  Indian  Mutiny. 

The  English  Empire  in  India  is  practically  a  military  occupation. 
^^  The  resources  of  England  alone  in  men  and  money  have 

kTmiuuwr  never  proved  sufficient  to  carry  it  out;  from  the  time 
*'"*"'™"  of  Clive,  when  the  En^ish  trading  company  began  to 
acquire  dominions  in  India,  it  bas  been  found  neceoaary  to  hare 
recourse  to  native  assistance  to  supply  troops.  Every  addition  to  the 
constantly  growing  territory  ia  English  possession,  or  under  English 
influence,  necessitated  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  native  army, 
till  in  1857  the  extraordinary  specfacle  was  presented  of  a  vast  alien 
country  kept  in  subjection  by  a  mercenary  army  of  nearly  300,000 
of  its  own  inhabitants.  The  principles  of  cohesion  which  held  this 
mass  together,  and  kept  it  under  discipline,  could  have  been  no  other 
than  the  advantage  of  their  pay,  the  uprit  dt  eorpt  engendered  by 
successes  in  the  field,  the  persoikal  influence  of  tbe  Enropeoo  officers 
who  organised  and  commanded  them,  and  a  fidelity  of  very  great  but 
unknown  strength  to  their  salt,  as  it  was  called— tlut  is,  to  those  whose 
bread  they  had  eat«n.  When  it  is  remembered  that  the  Sepoy 
brought  with  him  to  the  camp  his  civil  life,  his  family,  his  religioua 
rites,  and  his  caste,  and  that  he  was  thus  alive  to  every  movement, 
social  or  religious,  which  was  disturbing  the  rest  of  the  population  of 
India,  it  is  plain  that  an  army  thus  constituted  must  have  been  an 
instrument  requiring  most  judicious  Handling.  Since  the  time  when 
it  was  fiitit  constituted,  tbe  Indian  army  had  been  considerably 
clumged,  and  in  Bome  respects  for  the  worse.  It  had  become  more 
Europeanised.  The  possibility  of  rising  la  high  military  rank  bad 
been  taken  from  the  natives.  No  coloured  ntan  was  allowed  under 
any  circumstances  t«  command  Europeans.  The  most  ignorant  lad 
auiHtatu  who  joined  the  regiment  was  at  once  superior  to  every 
■kUnunr.  native  officer,  however  great  his  worth  and  experience. 
The  large  number  of  European  officers  in  each  raiment,  which  had 
been  increased  in  accordance  with  the  custom  obtaining  in  the 
army  at  home,  tended,  by  supplying  the  Europeans  with  a  society 
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of  their  own,  to  sepantte  tbem  from  tlkat  close  iDtercoutse  wttk 
their  men  which  hod  iit  fir^t  been  one  great  Bourco'of  their  streng^. 
Improved  me&na  of  coininDiiictition  with  Kogland,  and  the  large 
introduction  of  English  societj,  had  acted  still  more  in  the  same 
direction.  The  same  caase  had  taught  the  English  officer  bnt  too 
frequently  to  regard  his  Indian  serrice  as  temporary,  and  to  look 
forward  to  closing  his  life  npon  his  pension  in  Slngland.  It  had 
thus  happened  that  even  the  free  use  of  the  nntive  languages  had 
become  a  somewhat  rare  accomplishment.  At  the  same  time  the 
large  increase  of  the  English  dominions,  and  the  consequent  demand 
for  efficient  agenta,  had  introduced  the  custom  of  employing  as  civil 
or  political  officers  military  men.  It  was  naturally  to  the  abler  among 
them  that  these  appointments  fell,  and  thus  the  standard  of  those 
who  remained  with  their  raiments  tended  to  be  lowered.  It  appears 
certain  that,  although  the  officers  hod  an  almost  bUnd  lore  for  tfae 
raiments  to  which  they  belonged,  and  implicit  confidence  in  their 
men,  the  close  tie  between  European  and  native  in  the  army  had 
been  much  loosened,  the  intimate  acquaintance  of  the  officers  with 
the  wants  and  feelings  of  their  men  had  in  a  large  degree  disappeaied, 
and  room  had  thus  been  affi>rded  for  the  growth  of  deep-seated  dis^ 
content  wholly  unknown  to  the  officers. 

The  process  of  change  had  not  gone  on  without  repeated  indications 
of  the  danger  it  was  causing.  Mutiny  after  matiny,  though  pailjal 
and  speedily  suppressed,  had  broken  out  in  differrat  ■mao^t^na 
parts  of  India.  Of  these  the  apparent  causes  had  l>een  *t  tonitr 
various,  but  always  Ulustrated  the  strange  credulity  of 
the  Sepoy,  and  the  extreme  sensitiveness  of  his  feelings  when  either 
his  religious  prejudices  or  the  advant^^  derived  from  his  service 
were  assaulted.  Thus  in  the  case  of  the  two  most  dangerous  demon- 
strations of  disaffection,  the  Yelore  mutiny  in  1806,  and  the  refusal  of 
the  gepoy  troops  to  serve  in  Sindh  in  1843,  the  first  was  caused 
largely  by  religious  panic.  The  defiling  leather  stock,  the  round  bat, 
and  the  belt  which  formed  a  cross  upon  the  Sepoy's  breast,  were 
regarded  as  so  many  insidious  attempts  to  break  down  the  caste  and 
religion  of  Hindoo  and  Mobomedan.  It  was  even  believed  that  for 
the  same  purpose  the  blood  of  hogs  and  kine  had  been  mingled  with 
the  salt  they  were  called  upon  to  nse.  On  the  second  occasion  it  was 
the  demand  made  upon  the  native  regiments  to  occupy  the  newly 
annexed  country,  without  the  additional  payment  which  had  hitherto 
attended  service  beyond  the  Indus,  which  aroused  the  spirit  of 
rebellion.    While  on  a  third  occasion,  at  Burrackpore,  in  18^  it  was 
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the  dread  of  being  required  to  serve  in  Burmah,  which  the  Bengal 
Sepoy  regarded  as  b«jond  the  Bervice  for  which  he  had  contracted, 
aod  which  implied  either  much  privation  on  the  voyage  or  loai  of 
caate,  which  drove  the  47th  to  an  outbreak,  suppressed  only  by 
the  fire  ot  European  artillery  and  the  breaking  np  of  the  regiment. 
AgMiu,  the  Sepoy  waa  not  only  a  soldier  bnt  a  member  of  a  nation, 
and  liable  to  be  influenced  by  the  social  and  political  feelings  of  those 
aroond  bim.  And  the  naCivearmy  being lecognisedas  the instcumeat 
by  which  English  supremacy  was  npheld,  it  was  the  natuml  desire  <A 
all  those  wbo  for  any  cause  wished  ill  to  that  empire  to  andermine 
the  fidelity  of  the  anny,  to  turn  if  possible  sgunat  them  the  instru- 
meut  the  English  had  tiiemselves  created.  Astute  men  were  always 
leady,  therefbre,  to  play  upon  the  credulous  and  sensitire  character  of 
the  native  soldier,  and  disaffection  in  the  army  rose  or  fell  according 
a«  the  sway  of  political  events  roused  the  enemiee  of  England  to 
hopeful  activity,  or  condemned  them  for  the  time  to  passive  snV 
miaaion.  Thus  the  intrigues  of  the  sons  of  Tippoo  may  be  regaided 
as  the  exciting  cause  of  the  mutiny  of  1806  ;  the  disasters  in  Cabal 
enconraged  the  mutineers  of  1843  ;  the  final  deatfuotioa  of  the  Sikh 
power  at  the  battle  of  Ooojerat  for  a  time  set  discontent  at  rest. 

But  the  conduct  pursued  by  the  Government  of  late  years  had  tended 
to  increase  lai^y  those  classes  who  disliked  the  Knglish  mle.  The 
admioistration  of  Lord  Dalhousie  from  1848  to  1856  was  one  of 
DuMakntiu  unusual  brilliancy.  The  second  Sikh  war  had  been 
Jll^^^l^.^  brought  to  a  triumphant  conclusion ;  at  the  other  ride 
vMat.  of  India  Pegu  had  been  conquered ;  and  the  territory 

under  the  direct  rule  of  the  English  Oovemment  bad  been  lai^ly 
increased.  But  these  apparently  brilliant  results  bad  been  purchased 
by  the  pursuit  of  a  policy  which  was  not  adapted  to  conciliate  the 
friendship  of  the  natives.  Keenly  alive  to  the  advantages  of  direct 
English  rule,  as  contrasted  with  the  administration  of  native  princes, 
Lord  Dalhonsie  lost  no  opportunity  of  asserting  to  its  full  the  para- 
mount power  which  the  English  claimed.  Whenever  a  princely 
family  became  extinct  he  regarded  its  dominions  as  having  lapsed, 
and  took  possesion  of  them  ;  and  in  defiance  of  Indian  custom  dis- 
regarded the  process  of  adoption  by  which  those  fcmilies  had  been 
perpetuated.  As  it  happened  it  was  the  Mahrattas,  the  last  of  the 
great  conquering  Hindoo  people,  wbo  suffered  chiefly  by  this  policy. 
No  less  than  four  great  divisions  of  their  empire  underwent  the 
process  of  aunezation.  In  1849  the  possessions  of  the  Bajab  of 
Sattarah,  the  nominal  head  of  the  whole  confederation,  were  appro- 
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priated  upon  the  death  of  the  chief.  Under  BimilaT  circumstaaceE^  in 
18&3,  Nagpore,  the  dommioa  of  the  Btmslor,  passed  nnder  English 
rule ;  uid  the  same  fate  befell  the  smaller  State  of  Jhsnsee,  in  spite 
of  tha  strenaouB  opposition  of  the  widow  of  the  late  Bajah,  and  her 
assertion,  which  was  trae,  of  the  unbroken  fidelity  of  her  hoose.  The 
case  of  the  Peishwa  was  a  little  different,  for  the  last  holder  of  that 
title  bad  already  withdrawn  from  his  dominions  and  lived  as  an 
English  pensioner  at  Bithoor.  But  on  his  death  Lord  DaUumsie 
refused  to  recognise  Nana  Sahib,  his  adopted  son,  as  his  political  heir, 
and  thus  deprived  him  of  his  title,  and  the  advantages  which  acemed 
to  him  from  it.  The  bistoij  of  the  mntiny  tells  only  too  plainly,  in 
the  massacres  of  Cawnpore  and  Jbansee,  the  hostilify  IbuH  excited  in 
the  minds  of  the  Mahiattas. 

There  were  two  other  annexations  which,  in  different  ways,  exercised 
on  even  more  important  influence  npon  the  coming  stm^le.  These 
were  the  annexation  of  Oude  and  of  the  Punjab.  If  the  appropriation 
of  the  Mahratta  principalitiee  touched  the  feelings  of  the  Hindoos,  it 
was  the  Mohamedans  who  were  irritated  by  the  annexation  of  Oude. 
The  wretched  government  and  profligate  extravagance  of  the  Onde 
Courtbadearlyattractad  the  attention  of  the  Giovermnent  of  Calcutta  ; 
and  Lord  Wellesley  at  the  beginning  of  the  centnry,  not  ^t- .— „«— 
only  in  the  interests  of  good  government,  but  also  with  a  ^,'^'1^ 
view  to  ntilise  Oude  aa  a  bulwark  to  the  Englisb  power,  luiiat  «>. 
had  obliged  the  Nabob  to  disband  bis  disorderly  native  troops,  and  to 
take  into  his  pay  a  certain  amount  of  British  soldiers,  suirendering 
districts  yielding  a  lai^  revenue  in  order  to  secure  punctnal  payment 
of  the  subsidy.  At  the  same  time  Lord  Wellesley  did  not  apparently 
believe  in  the  lengthened  dnration  of  this  sort  of  doable  government. 
He  thought  that  no  efTective  security  could  be  provided  until  both  the 
dvil  and  military  management  of  the  Government  was  transferred  to 
the  Company.  But  Lord  Wellealey's  anccesBors  had  held  tbeir  hand. 
The  sovereign  of  Oude,  whatever  the  faults  of  bis  admiaistration,  had 
proved  faithful,  and  had  even  been  raised  U>  Ijie  dignity  of  king. 
Meanwhile  the  civil  government  hod  become  simply  monstrous. 
Attempts  were  mode  to  bring  the  king  to  reason ;  tiiey  all  proved 
vain,  and  in  the  opinion  not  only  of  anch  Qovemor-QeDerals  as 
Benttnck  and  Iiord  Hardinge,  but  of  men  so  averse  to  any  general 
system  of  annexation  aa  Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  Low,  Outram,  and 
Sleeman,  it  appeared  an  absolute  duty  laid  upon  the  English  Govern- 
ment to  step  in  and  pnt  an  end  to  the  miserable  condititm  of  the 
conntfy.    It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  theae  officers  all  recom' 
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luended  that  the  revenue  should  be  applied  -wholly  to  the  uwa  of  the 
eountry.  Postponed  for  a  while  by  the  difGcultiee  in  the  Punjab,  the 
quealiou  of  anDexation  came  Dp  again  in  1855,  and  with  the  consent 
of  the  Directors  at  home.  Lord  Dalboueie  determined  to  incorporate 
the  country  vith  the  English  dominions,  and  to  draw  from  it  revBuue 
aa  from  any  other  part  of  India.  Outram  waa  intrusted  with  the 
carrying  out  of  this  sentence.  The  transfer  of  power  was  completed 
witbont  difBculty  and  without  objection  on  the  part  of  the  people, 
and  Lord  Dalhouaie  Id't  India  in  the  behef  that  he  bad  brought  to  a 
successful  concluBion  his  last  and  greatest  measure.  It  is  possible  that 
had  this  great  revolution  been  steadily  carried  out  in  a  conciliatory 
spirit,  this  hopeful  state  of  things  might  have  continued.  But  unfor- 
tunately Outrnm  was  disabled  by  his  health  from  completjng  the  work. 
It  fell  into  the  hands  of  inferior  men,  who,  full  of  the  advantages  of 
the  English  system,  imposed  it  recklessly  upon  the  people.  By  the 
action  of  the  settlement  officers  the  wealthy  Talnkdars  found  Ibem- 
seWes  stripped  of  half  their  property.  The  class  who  had  depended 
upon  the  Court  were  natundly  ruined.  The  military  class  no  longer 
found  scope  for  theii  energy.  And  even  the  peasants  were  distressed 
by  the  introduction  of  a  revenue  system,  better  it  might  be,  but  dif- 
ferent to  that  which  they  knew  and  understood.  Thus,  while  the 
mere  act  of  annexation  appeared  to  be  a  blow  at  the  lights  of  all 
the  princely  families  of  India,  all  classes  of  the  people  became  bitterly 
alienated  from  the  new  rule,  and  it  was  from  Oude  that  a  number 
(estimated  at  three-fifths)  of  the  Bengal  Sepoys  were  drawn. 

It  was  not  only  in  its  lai^r  political  action  that  the  English 
Government  had  been  exciting  discontent.  The  action  which  had  so 
tended  to  alienate  the  people  of  Oude  was  only  an  instance  of  the 
approved  ajid  accepted  policy  of  many  of  our  best  atatesmen  in  India. 
In  fact  something  resembling  it  had  been  the  inevitable  attendant 
upon  every  fresh  increase  of  our  empire.  The  destmction  of  Uie 
DtKoUnt  apparatus  of  native  royalty  had  cut  loose  and  thrown 
JJ^J^JJ^I^  from  their  rank  and  employment  those  who  had  depended 
•I  (ki  lansu.  upon  the  Court.  The  rearrangement  of  the  revenue  upon 
the  principles  then  accepted  had  as  inevitably  destroyed  what  may  be 
spoken  of  as  the  native  aristocrat^.  Starting  with  the  idea  that  the 
native  gentry  were  of  necessity  oppressors,  the  object  of  our  statesmen 
was  to  protect  the  mass  of  the  people.  The  means  by  which  they 
sought  to  do  this  was  to  allow  as  little  as  possible  to  intervene  between 
the  Government  and  the  people.  But  the  Oovemments  to  which  we 
succeeded  had  granted  the  collection  of  revenue  to  a  class  of  msD 
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called  TalnkdaJTs.  To  them  had  been  giTen  districts  or  «statea,  not  as 
property,  but  saddled  vith  a  wrtain  amount  of  tevenue  due  to  the 
Government,  and  with  the  right  of  keeping  for  themselvea  the  rent  of 
the  estate  after  the  Government  claims  had  been  paid.  The  property 
of  the  land  lay  with  the  Zemindars  or  with  thevilli^  communities. 
The  English  sjKtem  consisted  in  recognising  only  this  proprietory 
right,  and  in  dealing  directly  with  the  Zemindars  without  the  inter- 
vention of  the  Talukdara  or  collectors.  But  in  &ct  it  was  these 
Talnkdars  who,  exercising  a  sort  of  manorial  right  over  the  land,  were 
the  landed  gentry  of  the  country.  The  English  revenue  system,  as 
exemplified  in  the  great  settlement  of  the  North- Western  Provinces, 
which  began  in  1833,  almost  entirely  swept  away  this  class.  To  many 
of  the  wisest  and  most  observant  men  in  India  it  was  evident  that  this 
systeia  turned  against  ua  a  great  and  influeatial  body,  without  securing 
us  the  support  of  the  peasant  whom  we  wished  to  protect,  but  from 
whose  mind  the  memory  of  old  connections  could  not  be  obliterated. 
Still  further  in  the  same  direction  went  the  principle  of  resuming  rent- 
free  properties  unless  a  title  to  them  could  be  exhibited.  As  many  of 
these  properties  had  been  acquired  many  years  before  by  grants  either 
of  our  predecesaois  or  of  ourselves  in  the  early  times  of  our  occupation, 
and  as  the  preservation  of  docnmenta  in  the  climate  of  India  is  no 
easy  thing,  the  resumption  was  little  else  than  a  revolution  in  the 
tenure  of  land. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  how,  under  such  circumstances,  the  feeling 
of  diacontent,  widely  difTused  among  many  classes  of  the  country, 
might  find  an  exponent  in  the  native  army,  or  how  a  utiKt  «n  tti 
mutiny  in  this  army  might  speedily  grow  into  a  great  ^^°J„^ 
nation^  rebellion,  and  even  a  struggle  between  the  black  diBanuni. 
and  white  races.  And  this  is  in  fact  what  took  place  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year  185T.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  lay  the  finger  upon  the 
original  causa  of  the  mutiny,  to  settle  whether  it  was  Mahomedan  or 
Hindoo  in  its  first  shape,  or  whether  it  was  a  spontaneous  movement  of 
the  Sepoys,  or  a  part  of  the  general  movement  of  the  discontenCed 
classes,  the  offspring  of  intrigues  carried  on  by  astute  men  using  the 
childish  character  of  the  Sepoy  as  their  instrument.  The  elements  of 
danger  were  at  alt  events  present  in  profusion.  An  exiled  and  dis- 
contented king  of  Oude  kept  his  Court  iu  Calcutta.  The  claimant  to 
the  rank  of  Peishwa  was  nursing  his  wrongs  at  Bithoor.  Even  the 
effete  representative  of  the  old  Mogul  line  had  been  looking  with 
hope  to  tiie  movementa  of  the  Persian  Shah,  and  vas  dreaming  of  a 
new  Mohamedan  invasion.    And  Oude  at  all  events  waa  full  of  a 
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mined  clua  of  landed  magnates  and  of  a  disbanded  Boldiery,  pining 
for  tbe  disorderly  rule  bo  snmnuuilj  swept  kw>f.  Tbe  point  throngh 
which  the  Sepoy  was  to  be  reached  was  in  this  cue  liis  religion.  The 
•U-deronring  character  of  t^  English  Ooremment,  which  spared 
neitfaer  prince  nor  gentleman  nof  custom  nor  [nejadice,  Memed  to 
wMTMit  tlie  idea  that  casta  and  religion  woold  l>e  equally  disregarded. 
It  seemed  not  nnreasoaable  to  believe  that  a  thorough  recasting  of  all 
condi^DS  of  "Mb,  political  or  social,  apon  a  model  in  some  sort  at  all 
ermts  English,  was  the  ultimate  object  aimed  at  by  the  dominant 
nation.  Full  of  sospicioo,  the  Sepcr^  misconstrDed  everything  under 
f_k<f  this  bUe  light.    Troops  were    teqoired    to    serre    in 

H^i^^  Bormah,  bnt  the  Brahmin  might  not  cook  npm  "  the 

tta  *rtitTt.  black  water ; "  to  cross  the  sea  eondemned  him  to  lire 
during  the  Toysge  upon  the  patclied  grain  he  bronght  with  him. 
Most  of  the  regiments  in  the  Bengal  army  were  recruited  only  for 
service  to  which  they  could  maidi,  only  a  few  for  ganeral  purposes. 
It  seemed  so  absurd  a  thing  that  a  Ooremment  should  not  be  able 
to  command  the  serricee  of  ite  own  army  t^at  Lord  Canning,  the 
QoTemoT-General,  himself  introduced  and  carried  in  tlie  L^iBlatave 
Council  a  law  prescribing  for  tbe  future  geneial  enlistment  Here  at 
once  the  high-caste  Sepoy  saw  an  attempt  to  place  him  on  the  same 
footing  as  everybody  else,  and  to  ruin  his  religious  pecnliaritiee.  All 
sorU  of  foolish  rumours  of  the  same  description  were  rife.  But  at 
length  it  seemed  to  the  prejudiced  and  ignorant  minds  of  the  soldiers 
that  the  attempt  was  being  made  in  good  earnest  It  had  been 
decided  to  introdnce  into  the  Indian  Army  the  Enfield  Rifle  in  the 
place  of  the  ohl  Brown  Bess.  The  ammunition  for  tbe  new  arm  con- 
sisted of  a  cartridge  containing  both  powder  and  ball,  and  greased 
that  it  might  pass  easily  down  the  fluted  barrel  The  tenrible  idea 
was  whispered,  and  once  whispered  flew  abroad  and  fixed  itself 
indelibly  in  the  minds  of  the  Sepoys,  that  the  grease  emplc^ed  con- 
tained the  fat  of  hogs  and  of  cattle.  The  mere  handling  of  SQch 
abominations  was  bad  enough,  but  as  the  cartridge  had  to  be  torn 
open  by  the  teeth,  the  subtle  defilement  seemed  to  pass  into  llieir 
very  moutha.  Here  was  an  evident  plan  for  at  once  wiping  out  the 
distinctions  of  religion,  and  fitting  all,  Mahomedan  and  Hindoo  alike, 
to  become  Christians.  A  complete  panic  seems  to  have  seized  the 
army.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  regiments  were  assured  that,  except  in 
the  factories,  none  of  the  new  greased  cartridges  had  passed  into 
native  hands,  in  vain  that  they  were  assured  that  the  composition 
used  wia  wholly  free  from  the  obnoxious  substances,  in  vain  that  they 
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were  allowed  to  gteaie  their  own  unnmnitioD.  Half  satisfied  with 
regard  to  the  grease  itself,  their  anzietj  turned  upon  the  paper  in 
which  the  oirtridges  were  wrapped,  and  whidi  happened  to  be  of  a 
gloBsj  surface.  Nor  could  the  chemical  analysis  which  proved  ita 
freedom  from  grease  remove  the  deep-rooted  belief  from  their  minds. 

The  first  overt  signs  of  the  deep  impresuon  which  this  panic  fe«r 
was  exercising  upon  the  Sepoy's  mind  were  shown  at  Bsrrackpore, 
the  large  cantonment  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Calcutta,  Brigadier 
Hearsej  explained  at  length  the  trutli  with  regard  to  the  ammanition 
and  the  absurdity  of  the  dread  of  violent  ctmveraion,  and  aucceeded 
for  a  while  in  calming  the  nasoent  disorder.  But  before  ^^oaj  tt 
manj  weeks  were  over,  at  the  station  of  Berampore,  near  >aiiiiiiin. 
Moorshedabad,  on  February  25th,  the  men  of  the  19th  ""■  "■""" 
regim«)  t  refused  to  accept  their  cartridges,  and  broke  into  open  matmy. 
The  extent  and  completeness  of  the  o^anisation  of  which  Uiis  was 
but  a  token,  was  certainly  not  yet  fully  appreciated  by  the  Oovem- 
ment  or  by  Lord  Canning.  Bat  the  general  fact  that  the  mntiny 
threatened  extreme  danger  could  not  bnt  be  present  to  his  mind.  ¥ot 
among  other  efiecta  following  upon  the  wide  extension  of  the  En^ish 
dominion  came  the  necessity  of  trusting  the  mote  settled  parts  of  tiie 
Empire  to  native  troops,  while  the  somewhat  scanty  supply  of  Euro- 
peans was  drawn  towards  the  froutiec  At  this  tinie,  between  Calcutta 
and  Allahabad,  a  distance  of  about  600  miles,  thero  were  no  English 
regiments  except  one  at  Dinapore.  The  summary  punishment  of  a 
disaffected  Mgiment  by  disarmament  or  disbandment  could  only  be 
carried  out  in  the  presence  of  a  considerable  European  force.  Lord 
Canning  therefore  at  once  despatched  a  mesasge  to  call  back  one  of 
the  English  regimenta  from  Bunnah.  Pending  its  arrival,  some  weeks 
of  the  gravest  anxiety  elapsed.  There  was  every  sign  that  the 
disaffection  of  Ibe  19th  regiment^  now  being  slowly  marched  bock 
towards  Calcntta,  was  shared  by  many  of  the  troops  in  the  lai^ 
cantonment  of  Barrackpore,  about  16  miles  from  the  capital.  The 
alarm  in  Calcutta  was  great,  nor  was  it  allayed  till  the  arrival  of  the 
regiment  from  BurmalL  Then  at  onco  measures  were  taken  for  dis- 
arming the  19th.  But  before  this  punishment  could  be  inflicted,  a 
single  fanatical  Sepoy  of  the  name  of  Mogul  Pandi,  of  iivsv<( 
the  34th  regiment,  had  broken  out  at  Barrackpore,  and  m^itZ^^^. 
in  the  presence  of  his  regiment,  and  of  a  native  officer  ""^  *•- 
who  stood  by  without  interfering,  had  assaulted  and  murdered  Lieu- 
tenant Bsugh.  The  execution  of  Mogul  Pandi,  and  after  some  delay 
of  the  native  officer,  was  carried  out,  and  inqniries  tended  to  show 
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tbat  it  iTould  Boon  be  necessary  to  get  rid  of  the  irbole  of  the  34tb 
regiment. 

Meanwhile  eventB  in  othec  parta  of  India  aasaraed  a  very  threat- 
ening  character,  and  the  gigantic  dimensionB  of  the  diaaffection  b^an 
to  become  evident.  At  Umballah  complaints  of  the  cartridges  were 
rife,  and  night  after  night  mjaterious  £r«s  in  the  native  lines  or 
among  the  GoTenimest  offices  showed  the  excitement  of  the  soldiery. 
At  Lucknow  Sir  Henry  lAwrence,  who  was  attemptii^  with  his  usual 
ability  to  undo  the  hasty  work  of  hi«  predecessors,  found  himself 
compelled  to  disband  one  of  the  native  regimente.  Nana  Sahib,  from 
Cawnpore,  began  to  show  unwonted  energy  of  intrigue,  and  at  Meerut, 
on  the  24th  of  April,  85  troopers  of  the  3d  cavalry,  a  matter  of 
importance  because  they  were  (diiefly  Mahomedans,  refused  to  accept 
tbe  ammunition  offered  tbem,  although  it  was  of  the  old  pattern. 
Though  there  was  thus  every  ground  for  apprehension,  the  punish- 
ment of  the  34th  was  carried  out  with  bqcccbs,  and  in  the  b^inning 
of  May  the  r^meut  was  disbanded.  In  less  than  a  week  any  notion 
that  the  difficulty  would  be  tided  over  was  blown  Xa  the  winds,  and 
the  mutiny  had  burst  out  in  its  full  hoiror.  On  the  9th  of  May  the 
85  troopers  of  the  3d  cavalry  were  stripped  of  their  uniforms,  and 
taken  to  tbe  jail  there  to  work  out  their  sentence  of  ten 
years'  hard  labour.  In  the  presence  of  the  English 
troops  their  comrades  allowed  tbe  sentence  to  be  carried 
out  without  resistance.  But  on  the  following  day,  as  the  Sunday 
evening  closed,  and  as  the  English  population  were  on  the  way  to 
church,  the  native  troops  broke  into  rebellion.  European  and  native 
troops  occupied  separate  lines  in  the  cantonment,  those  of  the  Sepojra 
being  nearest  the  town.  The  insui^nts  called  to  their  aasistance  all 
the  city  rabble,  the  jail  was  broken  open,  the  native  lines  burnt,  the 
bungalows  of  tbe  English  officers  within  the  lines  pillaged,  and  many 
of  the  inhabitants,  men,  women,  and  children,  murdered.  General 
Hewitt,  who  was  in  command,  bronght  his  European  troops,  after  some 
delay,  to  suppress  the  revolt,  but  the  native  regiments  had  already 
departed,  organised  and  with  arms  in  their  hands.  No  pursuit  was 
made,  and  the  city  mob  was  allowed  to  revel  in  the  work  of  destruc- 
tion throughout  the  night  The  mutineers  marched  direct  to  Delhi, 
a  distance  of  alwut  30  nnles.  The  native  troops  there  fraternised 
with  the  new  arrivals  ;  some  of  the  English  officers  were  put  to  death, 
others  retreated  to  the  great  magazine,  and  findiog  it  no  longer 
tenable  blew  it  up,  while  such  as  remwned  alive  took  refuge  in  flight. 
The  old  King  of  Delhi  was  diawn  from  his  seclusion.    His  restoration 
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to  the  throne  was  deckired,  sad  the  mntioy  of  the  aimy  hod  become 
a  national  revolt. 

Where,  aa  in  India,  a  very  small  number  of  a  dominant  race  bold  in 
HubjectioD  a  vast  territory  peopled  by  mOlions  of  men,  p_,_, 
a  general  npriaing  of  the  conquered  populations,  encount-  < 
ered  by  little  groups  of  officials  in  scattered  stations 
spread  widely  over  the  whole  country,  inTolves  a  series  of  separate 
struggles,  and  changes  the  history  of  the  movement  into  an  account 
of  the  personal  doings,  the  bravery,  the  fertility  of  resource,  and  the 
Bufferings  of  individual  men.  The  history  of  the  mutJny  has  been 
well  described  by  its  chief  historian  oa  "  a  bundle  of  bi(^T»phies." 
In  the  fiist  half  of  the  year  1857,  in  scores  of  isolated  station!),  oar 
feUow-countrymen  were  living  through  the  some  experiencea.  Weeks 
of  uneaay  suspicion,  rendered  terrible  by  nightly  confl^rations  ;  an 
ever-present  dread  suddenly  realised  at  some  unexpected  moment  by 
shouts  and  firing  from  the  native  lines  ;  the  hastening  of  tlie  ofQcen 
towards  the  m&tineera  to  be  shot  down  by  the  men  they  had  so  fatally 
trusted ;  the  onward  rush  of  soldier  and  city  rabble  upon  the  JEul ; 
the  glare  of  burning  bungalows  ;  the  flight  of  the  Sepoy  repments  if 
English  help  was  at  hand  1  if  not,  the  hurried  escape  of  women  and 
children  anywhere  from  immediate  death  ;  or  the  gaUaat  raUy  of  some 
few  men  of  indomitable  courage,  determined  iu  their  little  fortress  at 
lesst  to  die  fighting ;— such  were  the  univeisal  inddents  in  the 
mutiny.  Sometimes  it  waa  quelled  by  the  grape-shot  of  the  Euro- 
pean troops,  sometimes  checked  by  the  marvellous  gallantry  of  a  few 
brave  men,  sometimes  sweeping  to  death  and  destruclion  ^,  men, 
women,  and  children,  of  European  race.  In  the  midst  of  such  horrors 
it  was  natural  to  look  upon  every  coloured  face  as  the  face  of  an 
enemy.  Yet  many  a  lady  owed  the  safety  of  herself  and  her  children 
to  the  fidelity  of  her  native  servants ;  not  a  few  fugitives  were 
sheltered  in  TiUoges  01  by  native  landowners ;  no  inconsiderable 
number  even  of  the  native  troops  themselves  proved  faithful  in  spite 
of  the  enormous  pressure  btonght  to  bear  upon  them 

Apart  from  the  mutiny  of  the  Sepoys,  which,  inasmuch   as   the 
regiments  were  composed  of  men  of  all  races  and  widely   a«ii(nifti»i 
distributed,  was  very  general,  the  movement  of  revolt  SSLrtU* 
occupied  chiefly  the  centre  of  India.    At  one  end  of  the  lUrtrirt. 
great  ToUey  of  the  Ganges  the  Punjab  whs  kept  from  rising  by  the 
skill  and  vigour  of  its  administrators,  and  at  the  other  end  Bengal 
itself  at  the  seat  of  Government,  was  but  little  disturbed.    Between 
these  districts,  ascending  the  river,  lie  Behar,  with  its  chief  city  of 
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Vt)sa»^  Onde,  jam\j  annexed,  vith  Lncknow  for  its  capital,  and  the 
North-WMt  ProTiDccf ,  including  Kohilcund,  and  extending  from  the 
Himalaya  acroH  the  liver  to  below  Jluuuee.  Tbej  contained  the 
great  Hindoo  citj  of  Benaiee,  the  important  fort  of  Allahabad,  Cawn- 
poM,  the  adnunistratiTe  capital  Agra,  and  the  old  imperial  cit  j  Delhi 
There  had  abo  been  placed  nudec  the  same  jomdiction  territories 
reaching  aonthnrd  into  the  valley  of  the  Nerhudda  to  the  limits  of 
the  M^natta  State  of  Nagpoie.  The  moat  important  Btation  in 
thew  territories  was  Sangor.  Sonth  of  the  great  bodj  of  the  North- 
West  Provinces,  but  somewhat  vrapped  round  bj  the  Saugor  terri- 
tory, lay  what  was  known  as  Central  India,  the  dominions  of  the 
protected  Mahraiti  potentates  Sindia  and  Holkar,  with  several  other 
•mailer  slates,  of  which  Bopal  was  the  moat  important  Sindia's 
capital  was  Qwalior,  Holkar's  waa  Indora  South  of  Delhi  lay 
Bajputana,  occupied  by  a  ctuuiderable  number  of  sdf-goveming 
Hindoo  Princes,  under  the  suzerainty  of  England.  In  all  theae 
coDDtries  the  shock  of  the  rebellion  was  felt  more  or  less  severely. 
But  its  diief  centres  lay  in  the  North- West  Provinces  and  Onde. 
The  importance  of  the  movement  in  Behar  lay  in  the  interruption 
which,  if  successful,  it  would  have  caused  to  the  line  of  commnnication 
between  Calcutta  and  the  rebellious  centres ;  while,  in  like  manner, 
any  distorbauec  in  Central  India  threatened  the  line  of  communica- 
tion with  Bombay,  and  should  the  disaffection  hare  apread  wider, 
opened  a  roadfor  it  into  the  Mahratta  country,  including  the  Bombay 
I^esideiicy.  The  pecaliar  circuiDHtancee  of  Delhi  and  Lucknow,  the 
one  the  place  of  sssemhlage  for  many  mulinous  regiments,  and  the 
home  of  the  revived  Mogul  Empire,  the  other  the  capital  of  a  newly 
annexed  and  thonnighly  disaffected  district,  rendered  them  at  first 
the  most  important  poinU  of  interest.  The  central  position  of  tha 
revolted  Provinces  so  completely  separated  these  cities,  that  the  events 
with  wluch  they  were  connected  fall  into  distinct  groups  ;  and  the 
troops  employed  against  them  formed  separat«  armies  working  fxtaa 
t^poaite  ends  of  tbe  Empire.  But  although  public  attention  was 
chiefly  directed  to  Delhi  and  Lucknow,  tlie  oondition  of  Central  India 
and  Qwalior  was  scarcely  less  critical  The  restoration  and  main- 
tenance of  the  English  supremacy  in  those  districts  depended  neces- 
sarily upon  the  assistance  which  could  be  afforded  by  the  Sonthem 
Presidencies.  But  the  Presidency  of  Bombay  had  its  own  diffi- 
cnlties.  Largely  composed  of  Mahralta  Slates,  and  witii  an  army 
recmited,  like  that  of  Bengal,  chiefly  from  Oude,  it  waa  open  to  the 
nme  influences  as  the  moie  northern  FiMidency.    Fortnnatelj  tlie 
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energj  and  tact  of  Lord  Elphinstone  triumphed  over  hia  difficnltUs, 
and  he  was  enabled  to  undertuke,  as  will  be  seen,  the  reconqaeat  of  the 
Central  Provinces.  The  Fregidency  of  Madras  was  itself  nearly  free 
from  the  infection  of  the  mutiny.  Lord  Harris,  the  OoTcraor,  was 
able,  therefore,  to  nse  the  troope  at  liis  disposal  with  marked  effect  in 
succouring  the  Europeans  in  Bengal 

The  outbreak  at  Meerut  proved  to.  oe  a  spark  which  exploded  the 
smouldering  mass  of  disaffection,  and  it  blazed  out  at  a„,^„^ 
once  in  all  directions.  Before  a  month  was  over,  in  no  tnikottk* 
less  than  fortj  stations  Uie  troops  had  mutinied  with  ^'^' 
Tarfing  success.  Such  of  them  as  got  away  unchecked  from  their 
castonments  gathered  either  at  Lucknow  or  at  Delhi,  or  when  their 
work  of  slaughter  had  not  been  complete,  the;  cooped  up  the  few 
Eun^wana  at  the  station  in  some  entrenchment  or  fortress  in  which 
thej  bad  taken  refuge.  Thus  at  Agra,  at  Allahabad,  and  at  Cawn- 
pwe,  aa  well  as  in  Lucknow,  little  garrisons  of  English  were  desper- 
ately holding  their  own.  The  line  of  communication  along  the  great 
trank  road  was  entirely  serered,  and  nothing  but  the  determined 
loyalt;  of  Sindia  prevented  his  well-organised  contingent  at  Gwalior 
from  pouring  down  into  the  Ganges  valley,  and  completing  the 
deatruction  of  the  English.  Budely  awakened  to  the  terrible  extent 
of  the  danger,  the  Qovemment  in  Caloutta,  which  had  at  first  perhaps 
thought  somewh^  too  lightly  of  what  had  occurred,  exhibited  the 
greatest  energy.  It  fortunately  happened  that  the  English  expedition 
to  Persia  had  proved  a  success,  and  tiiat  the  troops  which  had  been 
employed  in  the  Gulf  were  already  returning  ;  eager  despatches  were 
aent  to  brbg  them  quickly  to  Calcutta.  Begimenta  were  on  their 
way  \a  China,  and  an  urgent  message  to  Lord  Elgin  diverted  them 
towards  the  more  serioua  scene  of  danger.  The  Qovemment  of  Ceylon 
was  entareated  to  send  what  asaistanoe  it  could  ipare,  and  regiments 
were  hurriedly  fetched  up  from  Madras,  bringing  with  them  one  of 
those  men  whose  Bl«ni,  even  fierce  energy,  was  at  the  moment  so  much 
required,  in  the  person  of  Colonel  NeilL  Thus  a  powerful  army  was 
being  gradually  formed  in  the  lower  Provinces. 

Meanwhile  the  English  found  an  exbwodinary  source  of  strength 
in  their  newly  acquired  Province   of  Punjalx      Upon   ,^f„j,fc, 
annexing  it.  Lord  Dalhousie  had  determined  that  ita   iww^ot 
administration  should  be  as  perfect  as  possible.     To  find   ^'"'^ 
officials  to  whom  to  intrust  it  he  had  spared  neither  the  civil  nor  th« 
military  service  1  the  ablest  men  of  bolJi  classes  on  whom  he  could 
lay  hia  hands  were  there  gathered.    Over  them  he  had  at  first  placed, 
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in  eqnal  KDthoritjr  as  membera  of  a  CommudoD,  the  two  brothen 
Heorj  uid  John  Lswience,  and  Mr.  ManseL  No  two  better  men 
than  the  LavreDc«s  could  poasiUj  have  been  selected.  Tbe  noble 
and  ajmpaUietic  character  of  Henry,  hia  tenderness  for  the  feelings 
and  prejudices  of  tbe  natiTes,  joined  with  a  firmness  and  decision 
which  never  wavered,  had  impressed  itself  deeply  on  the  friends  and 
subordinates  with  whom  he  worked.  He  had  been  thoroughly  awaie 
of  the  danger  that  lurked  under  the  existing  syst«m  of  the  native 
army,  and,  finding  himself  in  the  midst  of  a  wariUie  population  with- 
out the  fine-drawn  religious  prejudices  of  the  Hindoo,  he  had  r^ed 
regiments  on  a  difiereut  pnndple,  allowiog  to  the  soldiers  the  use  of 
tbeir  national  costume,  and  placing  tliem  under  tbe  immediate  com- 
mand of  a  few  picked  English  officen,  on  whose  fitness  as  leaders  he 
could  rely.  Thus  had  been  formed  bodies  of  irregular  cavalry,  and 
notably  the  corps  of  Guides,  whose  excellence  and  fidelity  had  been 
proved  in  constant  activity  on  the  frontier.  After  a  while,  it  had 
seemed  to  Lord  Dalhousie  better  that  the  joint  Commission  should 
give  place  to  a  single  rule.  And  the  transition  period  having  passed, 
it  was  peihaps  wise  that  the  solid  and  statesioanlike  ability,  eitra- 
ocdinary  self-devotioo,  and  high  administrative  power  of  John 
Lawrence  shonld  have  been  preferred,  uid  tbe  sole  commissionership 
should  have  been  placed  in  his  bands.  It  was  undoubtedly  a  heavy 
blow  to  the  elder  brother,  but  he  too  had  found  a  new  and  congenial 
position  as  saperiutendent  of  the  difficult  task  of  canying  out  the 
great  revolution  ia  Oude.  The  change  of  government  in  the  Punjab 
bad  at  all  events  worked  well.  The  firmest  mutual  reliance  existed 
between  the  Chief  Commissioner  and  his  subordinates.  No  hasty 
introduction  of  Bnglisfa  methods  had  checked  the  growing  confidence 
between  the  people  and  their  European  mlecs,  engendered  by  the  wise 
management  of  Henry  I^wience  ;  nor  hod  his  military  arrangements 
been  interfered  with. 

In  tbe  furthest  corner  of  tbe  Province,  in  the  post  of  danger  at 
•taav^  PeehawuT,  in    tbe   immediate    neigbbouihood    of  the 

BUBiH  ■!  Afghiut  passes,  tbe  ablest  of  the  able  group  of  Punjab 
'  officers  were  stationed.  Herbert  Edwardes,  whose 
ene^y  had  been  shown  in  the  ai^  of  Moolton,  vas  Commissioner 
there,  having  as  his  coUeagae  in  civil  and  political  work  John 
Nicholson,  while  the  command  of  the  considerable  forces  centred  in 
the  valley  was  held  by  a  soldier  of  the  firmest  temper,  Sydney 
Cotton.  The  full  significance  of  the  outbreak  at  Meerut,  and  the 
revolt  of  Delhi,  was  at  once  apparent  to  Sit  John  lAwienoe.    H^ 
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anderatood  (he  absolute  necessitj  of  immediately  re- establishing  tiie 
preitige  of  England  by  the  csptura  of  Delhi,  the  imperial  city.  He 
wrote  to  AnsoD,  the  Commander-in-Chief,  at  that  time  in  the 
Himalayas,  eagerly  ni^ng  him  to  get  together  troops  at  once,  and 
advance  upon  Delhi,  and  called  upon  the  three  officers  at  Peshawur 
to  advise  on  the  most  effi(»ent  method  of  preserving  the  Punjab  tioTa 
the  infection  of  mutiny,  and  of  despatching  every  available  man  to 
assist  the  Commander-in-Chief,  in  what  he  considered  bis  all-impor- 
tant task.  The  upshot  of  the  conncU  was  the  immediate  formation 
of  a  movable  column  to  suppress  the  mutiny  wherever  it  might  arise, 
the  disarmament  of  every  doubtful  r^meut,  the  stem  pani^ment  of 
every  open  mutineer,  and  the  lu-ge  enlistment  and  rapid  organisation 
of  new  native  recruits  to  supply  the  places  of  the  disbanded  regiments. 
To  the  command  of  the  movable  column,  regardless  of  all  claims  of 
seniority,  Lawrence  appointed  Nicholson,  with  the  rank  of  Brigadier. 
The  energetic  measures  taken  answered  all  the  hopes  of  the  Commis- 
sioner. Sikh  regiments,  whose  fidelity  never  faltered,  were  t^idly 
formed.  The.  mountain  tribesmen  were  enliated  in  a  sort  of  militia. 
A  terrible  execution,  at  which  forty  mutineers  were  blown  from  the 
l^ns,  carried  terror  to  the  hearts  of  the  wavering  Sepoys.  The 
doubtful  raiments  at  Peshawur  were  disarmed  without  difficulty, 
and  when  subaequently  they  broke  away  and  attempted  to  join  the 
other  mutineers,  Nicholson,  with  a  party  of  police,  in  a  fierce  pursuit 
of  twoity  hours'  duration,  utterly  destroyed  them.  Subsequently  the 
movable  column,  insfured  by  his  fiery  enei^,  brought  security  to 
all  the  outlying  stations^ 

Anson,  though  he  knew  the  difficulties  that  lay  in  his  way,  and 
the  smallnees  of  the  resources  at  his  command,  had  not  n.  4,,.  ^t 
hesitated  ;  a  force,  chiefly  of  Europeans,  was  rapidly  got  "•'*'■ 
together  at  Umballah.  A  siege  train,  brought  in  the  nick  of  time 
across  the  Sutlej  from  the  Government  arsenal  at  Phillour,  over  a 
bridge  which  two  hours  later  was  swept  away  by  the  rising  river,  was 
added  to  the  force,  and  it  started  on  its  way  towards  Delhi.  The 
Commander-in-Chief  did  not  live  to  accompany  it  Sufiering  from 
ill-health,  and  weakened  by  the  anxieties  of  the  time,  he  fell  an  easy 
victim  to  the  cholera  (May  27th).  His  place  was  taken  by  Sir 
Henry  Barnard,  under  whom  the  column  advanced  to  meet  the 
English  troops  from  Meerut,  within  a  few  miles  firom  Delhi.  On  the 
way  tlie  Meerut  division  defeated,  on  a  rivulet  of  the  Hindon,  a  body 
of  rebel  troops.  The  junction  between  Barnard  and  Wilson  was 
effected,  and  after  a  successful  battle,  a  ridge  covering  the  north  and 
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QDTth-eaBt  ride  of  the  city  was  seized  and  occupied.  On  preTtons 
occasions  Delhi  had  neTer  prored  a  formidable  ofastacle  to  an 
advancing  anujr.  Lord  CanntDg,  at  the  other  end  of  India,  felt  so 
sure  Uiat  it  Tould  be  immediately  disposed  o^  that  he  sent  instruc- 
tions to  the  Geoeial  to  detach  a  portion  of  his  troops  to  the  North- 
West  ProTinces.  It  is  jnst  possible  that,  as  in  the  case  of  Sebaatopol, 
so  here,  an  immediate  assault  mi^t  have  prodnced  great  results  ;  and 
snch  a  measure  was  niged  by  the  younger  iind  more  vehement  officete 
of  the  force.  But  Sir  Heuiy  Barnard,  taking  into  consideration  the 
extreme  inequality  of  numbers,  the  terrible  effect  which  wonld  attend 
bilure,  and  the  difficulties  involved  in  leogtheued  street  fightii^, 
determined  against  immediate  action,  and  waited  for  reinforcements. 
It  iras  from  the  Punjab  alone  that  those  reinforcements  could  come ; 
and  as  a  first  instalment  the  Guides,  after  one  of  the  meet  extra- 
ordinary marches  on  record,  in  which  they  covered  580  miles  in  33 
days,  entered  the  camp  without  any  appearance  of  bt^pie.  Bat 
when  all  the  troops  that  could  be  spared  bad  been  despatched,  there 
still  seemed  but  little  chance  of  the  capture  of  the  city.  The  besi^- 
iug  force  was  in  fact  itself  besieged.  Again  and  again  the  ridge  was 
assaulted  ;  always  indeed  with  the  same  result,  but  always  with  a  loss 
which  the  little  army  could  ill  afford.  Sir  Henry  Barnard,  weakened 
by  his  incesaant  exertions,  before  long,  like  his  predecessor,  fell  a 
victim  to  disease ;  and  the  supreme  command,  after  a  short  interval 
during  which  it  was  intrusted  to  General  Beed,  devolved  upon  Arch- 
dale  Wilson,  the  commander  of  the  troops  finm.  Meerut. 

So  gloomy  was  the  aspect  of  affairs,  so  inclined  to  despondency 
lasTVM'i  was  the  Commander,  that  there  was  even  some  thonght 
2^JJ^**  of  withdrawing  from  the  w^fe.  Sir  John  Lawrence,  on 
■ttOa.'wa.  whom  all  men  relied,  had  been  kept  fully  informed  of 
every  iacf  uid  every  feeling,  and  for  a  moment  the  tjme  appeared  to 
him  so  critical  that  he  even  thought  it  might  be  necessary  to  conceur 
trate  our  strength  by  withdrawing  within  the  Indus.  He  had  but 
lately,  during  the  Persian  assault  upon  Herat,  contracUd  a  treaty  of 
friendship  with  Dost  Mahonmied,  the  Afghan  ruler,  buying  his 
friendship  by  subsidies  and  gite  of  arms.  He  believed  that  he 
could  trust  the  friendship  tiius  established,  and  proposed  to  make 
over  to  him  the  Peshawur  valley,  the  possession  of  whit^  was  known 
to  be  his  strongest  desire.  Such  a  scheme  seemed  to  Edwardes  and 
his  friends  simply  suicidal.  Full  of  interest  in  their  own  work,  and 
somewhat  puffed  up  by  their  own  success,  they  considered  the  nudn- 
tenaace  of  the  integrity  of  the  Punjab  the  most  important  of  all 
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tMngs,  looked  with  some  scorn  on  what  they  coDsidered  the  want  of 
enei^  on  the  part  of  the  besiegers  of  Delhi,  and  were  deficient, 
perhaps,  in  that  broader  view  of  the  necessities  of  the  Empire  which 
was  influencing  their  leader.  Their  lepresentations  to  him  at  all 
events  made  him  pause.  It  was  only  as  a  last  resonrce,  if  disaster 
threatened  at  Delhi,  that  he  had  dreamt  of  retirement.  He  determined 
to  make  one  more  effort  to  put  off  the  terrible  alternative.  With  a 
grand  audacity  he  made  up  his  miud  to  trust  the  Punjab  wholly  to 
his  Sikh  troops,  and  to  the  wise  management  of  the  administrative 
officers,  and  ventured  to  despatch  to  the  great  siege  Nicholson,  with 
his  movable  column,  on  which  hitherto  the  safety  of  the  country 
had  rested,  while  a  siege  tnuu  of  greater  power  than  that  already  in 
position  was  ordered  down  fttim  Farozepore. 

While  Lawrence  was  thus  directing  all  his  efforts  to  reinforcing  the 
troops  at  Delhi,  and  trOsting  that  the  energy  of  Nicholson  and  the 
arrival  of  the  siege  train  would  render  certain  the  assault  of  the  town, 
so  long  delayed,  Lord  Canning  and  the  Central  Govern-  Adma  at 
ment  were  sending  forward  to  the  front,  as  rapidly  as   ^^""^ 
possible,  every  man  that  could  be  sparred  in  order  to  save   Hkiestu. 
the  beleaguered  garrisons  in  the  North-West  Provinces.     The  troops 
thus  disposable  were  those  which   gradually  arrived  from  Madras, 
from  Persia,  and  from  the  Chinese  expedition.     The  first  to  arrive 
were  the  Madras  Fusiliers,  under  the  energetic  command  of  Colonel 
NeilL    They  couid  only  he  sent  forward  in  comparatively  small 
dettLchmenta,  for  the  railway  was  not  completed,  and  the  transport 
service  beyond  it  was  slow.    Securing  Bengal  itself  on  his  way,  by 
breaking  up  the  native  troops  at  Benares,  Neill  reached  Allahabad  on 
the  11th  of  June.     But  Allahabad  was  not  in  English  hands.     It  was 
the  first  of  those  places  in  the  north-west  where  the  revolt  had  proved 
too  strong  for  suppression,  and  where  the  English  had  been  compelled 
to  take  refuge  in  fortresses  and  entrenchments.    The  relief  of  these 
besieged  garrisons  was  the  first  business  of  the  troops  advancing  from 
BengaL    Beyond  Allahabad  lay  Cawnpore,  upon  the  Qanges,  and  a 
little  distance  to  the  north  was  Lucknow,  the  capital  of  Oude.    The 
fort  of  Allahabad  had  been  only  saved  from  the  fury  of  the  mutineers 
by  the  fidelity  of  a  Sikh  regiment.     The   insurrection  around  had 
assumed  a  national  character,  the  ousted  Talukdats  had  made  common 
cause  with  the  Sepoys,  and  there  here  appeared  for  the   (au,t,f 
first  time  a  man,  known  as  the  Moolvee,  who  could  be  in   Aiutabrt. 
some  way  regarded  as  a  national  leader.     The  arrival  of 
Neili  infused  fresh  vigour  into  the  garrison.    He  at  once  began  offen- 
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aire  operetions ;  bj  Ibe  end  of  Jnne  he  had  reconquered  the  city  and 
tlie  neighbouihood,  and  irtts  getting  together  a  force  to  piuh  onwards  for 
the  relief  of  the  other  beleaguered  Ei^^lishraen.  He  was  not  destined 
himself  to  commaind  it.  Lord  Canning  bad  introsted  thut  duty  to 
Genenl  Harelock,  a  senior  officer  jnst  returned  from  Penia.  Some- 
what hurt  at  being  thus  superseded,  Neill  nevertheless  continued 
loyally  to  collect  and  organise  the  brigade  till  its  commanding  officer 
should  arrive.  On  the  last  day  of  June  Major  Benaud  was  sent 
forward  with  the  van  of  the  relieving  force.  This  force  was  also 
chained  with  the  tenihie  duty  of  retribution  ;  and  now  began  those 
fearful  scenes  which,  inevitable  though  perhaps  they  were,  render  the 
story  of  the  successful  suppression  of  the  mutmy  so  p^ful.  The 
executions  of  the  natives  were  apparently  indiscriminate  to  the  last 
degree.  In  two  days  forty-two  men  were  hanged  h^  the  toadnde. 
A  batch  of  twelve  were  executed  merely  because  their  fitces  were 
turned  the  wrong  way,  and  every  village  in  the  line  of  march  was 

The  advance  was  a  few  days  too  late.  On  the  3d  of  July  a  spy  had 
brought  information  that  the  garrison  of  Cawnpore  had  surrendered 
ih»  itutt*  ""d  had  been  mercilessly  murdered.  The  commaoder  of 
atdwupoH.  the  troops  in  that  town  had  been  Sir  Hugh  Wheeler. 
In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  were  lafge  native  cantonments, 
and  at  a  few  miles'  distance  at  Bithoot  lived  Nana  Sahib,  the  claimant 
to  the  dignity  of  Peishwa.  Wheeler  had  seen  the  coming  storm, 
and  hiid  been  conscious  that  he  was  unable  to  resist  it.  He  believed 
his  safety  to  lie  only  in  defence,  in  holding  out  till  reinforcements 
should  come  to  his  relief.  For  this  purpose  he  had  made  a  rough 
entrenchment,  to  which  in  the  case  of  mntiny  the  English  might 
retire.  The  choice  of  its  position  had  been  unfortunate.  At  the 
western  end  of  the  town  upon  the  river-aide  was  a  strong  and  defen- 
sible building  used  as  a  magazine.  But  instead  of  employing  this  as 
his  citadel,  Wheeler  had  thrown  up  a  rude  entrenchment  at  the  other 
end  of  the  city  near  the  old  cantomnenta.  It  enclosed  two  barracks, 
but  one  of  t^ese  was  thatched  and  liable  to  Are,  and  the  entrenchment 
itself  was  too  low  to  afford  complete  shelter,  and  was  constructed  of 
loose  earth.  Into  this  insufficient  citadel  he  bad  withdrawn  with  such 
of  the  Europeans  as  had  not  been  put  to  death  at  the  first  outbreak  of 
the  Mutiny,  and  with  a  small  number  of  faithful  Sepoys.  And  there 
for  three  weeks  men  women  and  chUdien  huddled  together  had  en- 
dured the  profoundest  misery,  with  insufficient  food,  scorched  by  fearful 
heat,  with  water  almost  unattainable,  and  eicposed  to  a  constant  fire 
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from  the  abundunt  ordnance  with  which  our  own  magazine  had  supplied 
the  rebola.  The  chief  burden  of  defence  had  Mien  on  Captain  Moore. 
Under  hia  energetic  direction  every  point  of  vantage  had  been  secured 
and  every  attack  repelled.  Civilian,  soldier,  and  women  alike  dis- 
played a  most  absolute  self-devotion.  But  one  of  the  barracks  was 
burnt,  and  the  little  garrison  was  gradually  wearing  away ;  their 
provisions  were  exhausted  ;  to  approach  th«  well,  which  was  outside 
the  work,  was  almost  certain  death.  Hope  of  reli^  seemed  gradiuJIy 
to  fade,  and  when  at  the  end  of  tliree  weeks  a  message  came  from 
Nana  Sahib  to  the  effect  that  if  the  garrison  would  capitulate  he 
would  supply  the  boats  to  allow  them  to  drop  safely  down,  to  Allaha- 
bad, the  leaders  thought  tbeir  only  course  was  to  accept  the  offer.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  outbreak  so  little  had  the  mind  of  Nana  Sahib 
been  known  that  Wheeler  had  invited  him  as  an  ally  to  assist  bim  in 
bringing  the  garrison  into  the  entrenchments.  But  the  Mahratta 
Prince  had  seen  his  opportunity.  It  was  he  who  had  stopped  the 
mutineers  from  going  off  to  Delhi,  and  had  organised  the  attack  on 
the  Fort,  and  it  was  he  who  was  now  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the 
aasailanta.  The  capitulation  offeted  was  an  act  of  cruel  treachery. 
Surrounded  by  a  threatening  crowd,  the  little  remnant  proceeded  to 
the  river  and  entered  the  boats,  only  to  find  the  river  ^^^^  ^ 
lined  with  enemies.  All  the  men  were  killed  except  uusHriai. 
two,  for  one  boat  was  swept  down  the  stream,  and  from  '™* "' 
ita  crew  two  muiaged  to  escape.  The  women  and  children  were  all 
collected  and  put  in  a  small  house  called  the  Beebee-Ghur.  The 
stories  which  were  rife  of  the  fearful  injuries  done  them  appear  to  be 
untrue.  Ill-used  and  insulted  they  were,  and  set  to  perform  menial 
offices  at  the  Nana's  residence  ;  worse  injuries  they  were  spared. 

It  was  the  news  of  the  massacre  at  the  boats  which  met  the  advanc- 
ing columns  on  the  3d  of  July.  Renaud's  column  was  thus  mari-hing 
direct  upon  a  vtctorioy^  enemy.  Havelock  with  all  speed  set  out 
with  lit^e  more  than  1000  men,  and  on  the  I2th  of  July  came  up 
with  his  advanced  guard,  the  whole  force  having  reached  a  point 
close  to  the  city  of  Futteypoie.  Expecting  to  find  vieMrrat 
Benaud's  detachment  only,  the  enemy  came  down  in  ^JJ^p„„ 
triumph  and  suffered  from  the  hands  of  Havelock  the  Juirit. 
first  great  defeat  of  that  long  series  which  mailed  the  lestoration  of 
our  power.  Futteypore  was  given  over  to  plunder.  But  there  was  no 
tjme  to  waste.  The  next  day  the  army  continued  its  advance,  gained 
a  second  victory  at  the  village  of  Aon,  and  passed  the  river. 

On  that  sam«  day  Nana  Sahib,  urged  by  what  reasons  it  is  iw- 
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possible  to  toll,  decreed  the  slMighter  of  all  the  prisoners  in  the 
■  Beebee-Ghur.    Into  the  crowded  room  butchers  were  sent 

oinpgn,  who  cnt  to  pieces  every  woman  and  child,  about  200  in 

"^  "'  number,  and  cast  them  dead  or  dying  into  a  neighbouring 

welL  He  then  fought  his  last  battle  for  supremacy.  With  a  force  of 
BOme  6000  men  and  much  artillery  be  tried  to  check  the  adTaneing 
English.  The  skilful  tactica  of  Havelock,  who  threw  his  whole 
strength  upon  the  left  wing,  proved  however  entirely  ancceesful.  The 
aanioik'i  battle  was  a  crushing  defeat  to  t^e  temporary  power  of 
]JJ^  the  Peishwa,  and  the  nent  day  Cawnpore  was  again 

«r"-  occupied  by  the  English.    But  the  recapture  of  Cawn- 

pore, too  late  to  save  the  Europeans,  waa  but  a  first  step  towards  the 
greater  work  of  relienng  the  Lucknow  garrison.  So  leaving  Neill  to 
sapport  English  authority  in  the  reoccupied  city,  and  to  deal  a  bloody 
vengeance  on  the  inhabitants,  Havelock  speedily  moved  across  the 
river  into  Oude.  His  force  was  ridiculously  small  for  the  parpoee, 
nuuibering  about  1500  men,  while  for  cavalry  there  were  but  60  volun- 
teer horse.  He  was  already  in  indirect  communication  with  Lucknow. 
He  had  received  a  memorandum  written  in  Greek  characters,  from  the 
hands  of  a  spy,  describingthe  position  and  condition  of  the  garrison,  and 
had  returned  an  answer  that  he  would  relicTe  them  within  a  week. 
Vet  it  was  not  nithont  misgivings — only  to  be  too  surely  fulfilled — as 
to  the  possibiti^  of  his  task  that  on  the  20tb  of  July  he  set  forward. 
It  was  natural  that  Oode  should  be  the  very  centre  of  the  MutJny. 
There  more  than  elsewhere  all  the  causes  of  dissatisfoction  were 
sir  Hair  collected.  Perfectly  aware  of  the  danger.  Sir  Henry 
l^^i^u^i  Lawrence  used  every  effort  to  postpone  the  outbreak,  and 
u  Lukua.  meanwhile  prepared  for  any  event.  He  turned  the  resi- 
dency and  another  palace  called  the  Machi  Bawan,  both  lying 
between  the  city  and  the  river  Ooomtee  nnd  commanding  the  bridges, 
into  fortiiied  positions,  determining  to  withdraw  thither  with  all  the 
European  inhabitants  in  case  of  extreme  necessity.  On  the  30th  of 
May  the  troops  in  the  Lncknow  cantonments  for  the  most  part 
mutinied.  The  vigour  and  skill  of  Lawrence  and  his  aseistanta 
prevented  a  general  outbreak,  but  all  the  native  troops,  regular  and 
irregular,  with  the  exception  of  about  500,  broke  away.  Within  the 
next  few  days  every  station  in  all  tbe  five  districts  of  Oude  passed 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  English.  On  the  12th  of  June  Lawrence 
wrote  that  he  was  still  holding  the  cantonments  and  his  two  city  posts, 
but  that  every  outpost  had  fallen,  and  that  he  was  in  daily  expecta- 
tion of  being  besi^ed  by  the  confederated  mutineers  and  theix  allies. 
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Just  before  tnitiiig  this  letter  his  health  had  so  completely  ^ven 
way  that  he  had  resigned  the  commaDd  into  the  hands  of  a  council  of 
fire,  presided  over  by  Mr.  Martin  Gubbins,  the  Financial  Commis- 
sioner. A  very  gallant  and  energetic  man,  Gubbins  was  wanting  in 
breadth  of  view.  He  determined  to  be  entirely  rid  of  the  native 
troops,  and  had  actually  proceeded  to  disband  and  send  to  their  home 
that  faithful  few  who  had  resisted  the  mntiny  of  May  30.  I^wrence 
was  so  distressed  with  this  action  that  in  spite  of  his  filing  health  he 
at  once  resumed  the  command,  recalled  the  S«poys,  and  reorganised 
them  into  a  little  force,  which  proved  faithful  throughout  all  the 
critical  time  that  was  coming.  He  also,  still  pursuing  his  policy  of 
trust,  summoned  the  old  pensioned  Sepoys  in  the  town  to  re-enlist 
Old,  broken,  and  wounded,  some  500  of  them  came  to  offer  their 
serrices.  From  among  these  Lawrence  selected  about  170,  and  added 
them  to  hia  faithful  natives.  Thus  in  deep  auxietj,  not  yet  besieged 
but  qui(«  unable  to  afford  any  assistance  to  others,  Lawrence  awuted 
the  fate  of  Cawnpore.  When  Wheeler  and  his  garrison  capitnlaUd, 
the  mutineers  who  had  been  gradually  collecting  and  watching  events 
in  Cawnpore  at  once  moved  upon  Lucknow.  Lawrence  waa  not  the 
man  to  awut  them  passively.  He  believed  strongly — in  Lavnus 
the  case  of  Asiatic  warfare  at  least^in  oflbnaive  defence.  ^JJ^  " 
Drawing  big  troops  therefore  into  the  residency  from  the  Jut  m. 
cantonments,  he  organised  a  little  force  and  pushed  out  to  meet  the 
rebels  towards  Cbinhat,  to  the  north  of  the  city.*  Bnt  his  force  proved 
too  small  for  success,  and  its  effectiveness  was  still  further  diminished 
by  the  disaffection  of  some  of  the  native  artillery.  The  mutineers, 
taking  advantage  of  their  large  numbers,  wrapped  round  I^wrence's 
force  ;  it  was  worsted  and  compelled  to  retire  with  the  loss  of  two 
guns  and  a  howitzer.  The  enemy  immediately  occupied  the  city,  and 
began  to  prepare  for  assaulting  the  Machi  Eawan  and  the  residency. 

Even  with  the  faithful  natives  the  English  force  was  not  sufficiently 
strong  to  occupy  the  two  positions.  The  Machi  Bawan,  with  an 
immense  amount  of  ammunition,  was  therefore  blown  up.  On  the 
Ist  of  July  there  were  concentrated  in  the  residency  766  native 
soldiers  and  927  Europeans,  including  the  ofGcera  of  mutinied  regi- 
ments, the  civil  officials,  and  members  of  the  uncovenanted  Kxflt 
service  who  had  contrived  to  make  their  way  thither  >i"«^»"' 
from  the  city,  or  from  the  various  outlying  stations.  Besides  these 
there  were  about  130  women  and  children  who  had  taken  refuge  in 
the  fort.    Then  began  what  is  perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  si^ 

I  Bee  plan  of  Lucknov,  p.  SSI. 
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an  record.  The  residency  waa  a  rough  pEirallelogiain,  the  outer  cirouit 
of  which  conuBted  of  various  houses  joined  by  a  rapidly  made  walL 
Ettch  of  these  buildings  was  converted  into  a  poet,  and  placed  in 
charge  of  a  certain  DumbeT  of  men.  Throughout  the  aiege,  such  was  the 
pancit;  of  the  gamBon,  these  posts  conld  never  be  changed  or  relieved. 
If  some  of  the  deCmdeis  died  the  lemaiuder  had  Btill  to  muntain  their 
position  vith  their  lessened  nuinbera.  If,  as  not  unfrequently  hap- 
pened, theit  poet  wee  broken  dovn,  they  had  themselves  to  build  it 
up  again.  The  centralisation  was  maintained  by  the  Assistant 
Adjutuut-Geoeral,  nho  vent  every  uight  to  every  poet,  and  reported 
to  the  Commander.  There  was  also  a  reserve  under  the  immediate 
command  of  the  Brigadier,  to  be  hurried  at  his  oideia  alocn  %a  any 
spot  of  special  danger  ;  by  the  18th  of  August  its  numbws  had  been 
reduced  to  eighteen.  The  ladies  and  the  headquarters  occupied  the 
buildings  in  the  centre  of  the  square.  Two  days  after  the  b^j;inning  of 
DkU  sr  Eb  the  siege  the  garrison  suffered  an  irreparable  loss  in  the 
HHuT  ummi*.  ^eath  of  Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  who  was  kilted  in  his  own 
room  by  a  shelL  Hia  place  waa  taken  by  Brigadier-Generd  Inglis, 
who  proved  a  not  unworthy  successor,  making  use  with  eitraordiDary 
skill  and  tenacity  of  wUl  of  the  position  which  the  foresight  of  his 
predecessor  had  prepared.  Afraid  of  any  divided  authority,  he  in- 
sisted upon  keeping  the  appointment  of  Commissioner  vacant,  and 
exercising  supreme  command  ;  and,  uded  by  a  readiness  of  resonroe 
and  devoted  cour^;e  on  the  part  of  all  whom  he  commanded  unequalled 
perhaps  in  any  deed  of  war,  he  sncceeded  in  holding  hia  ground  for 
87  days  against  the  overwhelming  forces  assanlting  him.  His  assail- 
ants were  enemies  not  to  be  despised.  They  were  well  supplied  with 
heavy  ordnnuce.  The  buildings  in  their  poseeasion  were  within 
pistol-shot  of  his  walls.  They  showed  great  skill  in  driving  covering 
trenches  to  their  batteries,  and  bad  frequent  and  sometimes  successful 
recourse  to  mines.  Fortunately  they  were  less  formidaUe  in  actual 
assault.  It  was  three  weeks  before  they  could  make  up  their  minds 
to  make  an  attack.  Those  three  weeks  hud  enabled  the  garrison 
mnoh  to  strengthen  their  position,  and  to  perfect  their  organisation  ; 
and  although  the  attack  was  made  after  the  aucceesfol  springing  of  a 
mine,  and  covered  by  heavy  artillery  fire,  it  was  repulsed  with  com- 
paratively slight  loss  on  the  part  of  the  besi^^.  Again  three  weeks 
elapsed  without  assault.  It  wa£  a  time  of  increasing  misery.  The 
garrison  was  not  sufficiently  numerotts  to  attend  properly  to  the  sani- 
tary requirements  of  the  residency  ;  overpowering  stent^ee,  a  plague 
of  flies,  fever,  cholera,  and  amall-pox  added  to  the  sufferings  of  the 
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gtuTison,  which  was  all  thii  time  cut  off  from  all  external  commiiiu- 
cation.  At  last  on  the  SOth  of  Juljaspycamein  withaletteratating 
that  Havelock  was  iuiTan<»Dg  with  a  force  BufBdeat  to  bear  down  all 
opposition,  and  that  be  would  arriTe  in  five  or  six  daja.  An  occa- 
uonal  sound  of  firing  on  the  Gawnpore  rond  conflnued  their  hopes. 
They  proved  however  vain.  The  month  of  August  passed  awaj, 
dniing  which,  though  three  great  assanlts  were  repelled,  the  constant 
toil  and  graduallj  decreasing  supply  of  food  began  to  tell  heavily  on 
the  garrison.  On  the  28tli  a  letter  was  received.  It  was  not  one  to 
raise  theii  hearts.  General  Havelock  stated  tbat  he  had  no  hope  of 
relieving  them  for  25  days.  Again  under  incessant  fire  for  another 
drear;  three  weeks,  the  little  b«id  of  heroes  waited.  On  the  16th  of 
September  the  same  spy,  vhoee  nwne  was  Ungud,  was  sent  out  for  the 
fourth  time,  and  on  the  22nd  he  came  back  with  the  jojfiil  news  that 
the  relieving  force  might  be  expected  in  three  or  four  days. 
On  the  next  day  ugns  of  its  approach  were  perceived,  Bunio^ 
and  on  the  26th  became  clear.  The  fire  of  the  besiegers  **''' "' 
Blackened,  musketry  and  cannon  were  heard  close  at  hand.  Shortly 
after  noon  people  were  seen  flying  across  the  bridges  with  their 
ba^age,  and  at  four  o'clock  European  troops  were  actually  in  view 
fighting  their  way  through  the  principal  streets.  "And  then,"  writes 
Captain  Wilson,  the  Asaislant  Adjntant-Geneial,  "ensued  a  scene 
which  baffles  description.  For  67  days  the  Lacknow  garrison 
had  lived  in  utter  ignoianee  of  all  that  had  taken  place  outside. 
Wives  who  had  long  mourned  their  husbands  as  dead  wwe  again 
restored  to  them.  Others  fondly  looking  forward  to  glad  meetings 
with  those  near  ajid  dear  to  them  now  for  the  first  time  learned  that 
they  were  alone.  On  ail  Bides  eager  inquiries  for  relations  and  friends 
were  made.  Alas  !  in  too  many  instances  the  answer  was  a  painful 
one."  The  relief  had  arrived,  but  proved  to  be  little  more  than  a 
reinforcement,  incapable  of  driving  the  enemy  before  it,  and  in  some 
way  adding  to  the  difficulties  of  the  garrison  by  the  increased  con- 
mmption  of  their  scanty  supply  of  food. 

On  the  21st  of  July  Havelock  had  set  out  from  Cawupore,  and  had 
brought  his  tittle  array  across  the  Ganges.    On  the  29th  it  had  Iwen 
able  to  make  its  first  real  advance,  «id  at  once  had  given  ^^ 
the  enemy  a  severe  defeat.     The  want  of  cavalry  pre-   sanhxii'i 
vented  a  sufficient  puranit,  hut  after  a  few  honrs'  halt   ^"'^ 
Havelock  at  once,  even  in  the  terrible  heat  of  July,  pushed  forward. 
A  march  of  aix  miles  brought  him  again  in  front  of  the  rebels.    He 
conceived  a  skilfnl  plan  which  would  have  led  to  their  complete  de- 
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atmctton,  but  the  regiment  vhich  should  have  cut  oS  their  retreat  bad 
not  reached  its  positioa  when  the  other  parta  of  the  arrangement  had 
proved  Buccessful,  and  the  enemy,  though  beaten,  were  able  to  vith- 
draw.  Havelock  bad  on  this  day  won  two  battles,  but  be  had  now 
with  him  for  actual  combat  little  more  than  800  men,  tuid  abready  his 
commonications  with  Cawnpore  were  threatened.  He  had  learned  the 
strength  of  the  enemy,  and  considering  that  be  would  have  to  fight 
not  only  foe  every  mile  of  ground  between  his  present  position  and 
Lucknow,  but  through  a  mile  and  a  half  of  streets  when  he  reached 
the  oily,  be  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  had  undertaken  an  im- 
possibility and  withdrew  to  Cawnpore.  Twice  more  in  the  space  of 
a  few  days,  as  reinforcementa  reached  him,  he  advauced  on  the 
Lncknow  road  and  defeated  the  enemy.  But  the  reason  which  had 
induced  his  first  withdrawal  bad  now  become  etionger.  For  the 
contingent  of  GwalioT  had  mutinied  ag»rist  Sindia ;  it  might  at  any 
time  cut  the  oommunicatLons  between  Cawnpore  and  Allahabad,  and 
the  question  appeared  now  to  be  rather  whether  Cawnpore  could  be 
maintained  than  whether  Lucknow  could  be  relieved.  At  Cawnpore 
therefore  Havelock  determined  to  remain,  bearing  from  Sir  Colin 
Campbell,  the  newly  arrived  Comm»nder-in-Chie^  that  reinforcements 
wouldbe  sent  him.  At  the  same  time  he  learned  what  must  have  been 
Mtns'i  a  severe  blow  to  him,  that  Sir  James  Outram  was  coming 

cmnn  **  ^"P*!^*^*  '""'■    '^•'  '*'*  ^^^  "f  September  Outram, 

Bavi  II. '  having  on  his  road  eecnred  his  communications  with 
Allahabad,  arrived  at  Cawnpore.  The  intervening  time  had  been 
passed  in  organising  the  troops,  which  were  now  ready  for  the  arrival 
of  the  GenemL  But  Outram,  the  most  chivalrous  of  men,  declined  to 
lob  Havelock  of  the  glorious  task  he  had  so  well  begun.  He  issued  a 
general  order  declaring  that  be  left  the  command  in  his  hands  till  the 
relief  of  Lucknow  was  accomplished,  and  would  himaelf  serve  as  a 
volunteer.  With  a  little  over  3000  men  therefore  Havelock  on  the 
19th  of  September  once  more  crossed  the  Ganges  and  set  out  on  his 
final  march  to  the  city.  With  some  fighting,  but  without  any  serious 
check,  be  swept  forward,  till  on  the  23rd  he  drew  towards  the  southern 
side  of  Luckuow,  and  approached  the  strongly  forUfied  palace  of  the 
Alunbagh.  From  this  the  enemy  were  driven,  and  two  days  of  con- 
tinuous and  triumphant  fighting  brought  the  longed-for  relief  to  Tnglis 
and  his  weary  troope.  The  victory  had  been  gained  with  very  heavy 
loss ;  700  men  had  fallen  since  leitviDg  Cawnpore,  among  them  the 
gallant  General  Neill.  Thus  it  was  that  Havelock  found  himself 
usable  to  bring  away  in  safety  the  women  wd  children  frcaa  the 
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resideocy,  and  thought  it  wi^er  to  wait  a  whole  month  longer  till  a 
more  complete  relief  conld  be  affected,  coofident  meanwhile  that  thus 
reinforced  there  waa  no  further  danger  of  the  fall  of  Lucknow 

While  thua  at  Lucknow  KngliBh  rule  waa  being  with  difficulty 
re-established,  the  siege  of  Delhi — upon  the  other  side  of  the  revolted 
ProTincea  which  broke  the  continuity  of  the  Empire — waa  n*  die*  tt 
brought  to  a  triumphant  conclusion.  The  troops  upon  "''^ 
the  Ridge  had  been  in  such  straita  that  General  Wikon  bad  seriously 
thoaght  of  withdrawing  them.  The  arrival  of  Nicholson  put  a  new 
com[dexion  on  affairs,  and  cast  all  anch  ideas  to  the  winds.  His  first 
exploit  was  a  victory  over  the  rebels  who  bad  got  behind  our  posi- 
tion and  were  seeking  at  Kajafghar  to  intercept  the  siege-train  from 
Ferozepore.  He  found  in  M^or  Baird  Smith,  who  was  directing  the 
engineers,  a  man  as  eager  as  himself  to  bring  the  siege  to  a  conclusion. 
Tbeirurgent  repreeentatious  induced  General  Wilson  to  allow  opera- 
tions to  be  at  once  hotly  pressed,  with  a  view  to  a  speedy  assault. 
The  city  lies  on  the  Jumna,  which  washes  its  eastern  side.  The 
northern  defences,  against  which  the  assault  was  to  be  directed,  run 
nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  river  as  far  ss  the  Cabul  Gate.  The  line 
of  the  wall  there  turns  southward,  coming  first  to  the  I^ore  gate 
opening  directly  westward.  On  the  arrival  of  the  siege  train,  batteries 
were  quickly  erected  so  as  to  demolish  the  northern  front  of  the  city, 
and  to  aUow  of  the  approach  of  storming  parties  with  some  hope  of 
success.  Between  the  7th  and  10th  of  September  the  batteries  were 
completed  and  opened  fire,  one  towards  the  Water  Gate  at  less  than 
200  yards  distance  from  the  wall.  lUi  effect  was  naturally  tremendous, 
and  by  the  13th  it  waa  thought  that  two  sufficient  breaches  had  been 
made  in  the  Water  Bastion  nnd  the  Cashmere  Bastion.  The  assault, 
which  was  intrusted  to  four  columns,  was  twofold,  upon  the  defences 
on  the  north-east  and  upon  the  Iia^ore  Gate  on  the  west.  While 
Nicholson  and  Jones  stormed  the  breaches  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Water  Battery,  Colonel  Campbell  was  to  enter  the  Cashmere  Gate 
after  it  hod  been  blown  open  by  a  party  of  engineers.  A  fourth 
column,  under  Major  Beid,  who  had  constantly  borne  the  brunt  of 
the  assaults  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  English  Bidge,  and  who  there- 
fore was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  ground,  was  to  clear  the 
suburbs  at  the  weat  aide  of  the  city,  and  making  ita  way  through  the 
Lahore  Gate  was  to  meet  the  troops  coming  in  ftom  the  north-east. 
A  fifth  column  was  held  in  reserve.  After  weeks  of  waiting,  and  a 
delay  which  many  of  the  more  ardent  spirits  regarded  as  unnecessary, 
the  critical  time  at  length  arrived.    It  was  felt  that  failure  would 
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be  niiioua  to  the  BntUh  Empire — that  the  Panjab,  hitherto  peaceful, 
would  rise,  and  every  discontented  man  in  India  believe  that  the 
fortune  of  England  had  failed  her. 


At  early  dawn  on  the  14th  of  September  (he  three  itormii 
begfui  their  advuice.    With  despnate  fighting  Kiobolaon  ■ 
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way  through  the  Cashmeic  breach,  and  Jones  at  the  Water  Bastion 
not  only  forced  the  breach  but  unexpectedly  stormed  a  part  of  the 
wall  itself,  and  once  upon  the  ramparts  proceeded  to  clear  them  as 
far  as  the  extreme  north-west  comer,  uid  there  to  luunum^i. 
hoist  the  British  flag  upon  the  Cabul  Gate.  Meanwhile  *"•■  "■ 
the  third  column,  preceded  by  its  explosion  party,  advuiced  to 
the  Cashmere  Gtate.  Lieutenant  Home  and  four  men,  each  carry- 
ing a  bug  of  twenty-five  pounds  of  powder,  pushed  straight  on  to 
the  gate,  laid  their  baga  ready  for  the  explosion,  and  jumped  into 
the  ditch  unhurt.  The  other  engineer,  Salkeld,  likewise  succeeded  in 
bying  his  bags,  bnt  fell  back  shot  through  both  arm  and  leg.  The 
fusee  was  still  unlighted  ;  t-vo  sorgeanta  in  turn  seised  the  porte-Sre 
only  to  fall  back  mortally  wounded.  A  third  snatched  it  up,  but 
finding  that  the  fUsee  was  already  alight,  spraiig  into  the  ditch 
at  the  very  moment  that  the  gate  was  shattered  by  the  explosion. 
The  signal  was  then  given,  and  the  third  column,  led  by  the  S2nd, 
crosaed  the  bridge  juBt  aa  the  other  breaches  were  taken,  and  pushed 
forward  into  the  very  heart  of  the  city.  Yet  the  success  was  not 
decisive.  Major  £eid's  party,  assaulted  outaide  the  wall,  had  been 
unable  to  make  good  its  entrance.  Kothing  in  fact  but  the  north- 
eastern line  of  ramparts  was  in  the  hands  of  the  English,  and  Colonel 
Campbell  was  obliged  to  seek  safety  by  falling  back.  It  was  necessary, 
if  the  city  was  to.be  taken,  that  something  should  be  done  to  make 
up  for  Reid's  failnre,  and  to  open  an  access  on  the  western  face. 
Nicholson  regarded  the  capture  of  the  Lahore  gate  aa  necessary.  He 
swept  round  inside  the  ramparts,  but  found  that  the  approadi  to  the 
gate  was  through  a  narrow  lane  with  houses  on  both  sides  strongly 
manned.  He  would  listen  to  no  argument  in  favour  of  delay ;  he 
ordered  the  position  to  be  at  once  assaulted.  It  was  too  strong,  his 
men  were  driven  back.  A  second  time  the  attempt  was  made.  The 
Qeoernl  rushed  forward  to  rally  his  men  and  bring  them  again  to  the 
assault,  and  fell  mortally  wounded.  ITbe  Lahore  Gate  at  that  time 
proved  impregnable. 

But  at  least  a  firm  hold  had  been  laid  on  a  part  of  the  city,  and  a 
solid  base  established  for  further  operations.  Bven  yet,  it  is  said, 
such  had  been  the  heavy  loss  of  his  troops.  General  Wilson  was  think- 
ing of  withdrawing  to  the  Ridge.  The  &tal  design,  if  it  was  really 
formed,  was  frustrated  by  the  eager  remonstrances  of  Baird  Smith 
and  of  Neville  Chamberlain,  the  Adjutant'Geoerat.  It  was  deter- 
mined to  work  into  the  city  chiefly  by  means  of  burrowing  through 
the  houses.    For  days  this  process  went  on.    Still,  though  the  English 
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eouBtantly  advanced,  the  Lahore  Gate,  which  led  to  tho  great  central 
street  of  the  town,  could  not  be  forced.  A  gallant  effort  made  on  it 
under  the  command  of  Greathed  failed.  But  at  length,  npon  the  19tb, 
rdi  tt  n<iu.  five  days  after  the  original  assault,  Alexander  Taylor,  the 
itpt.  1*.  chief  engineer  under  Baird  Smith,  obtained  permission 

to  bore  through  the  neighbouring  houses  and  gun  a  bastion  known  as 
the  Bum  Bastion,  which  commanded  the  Lahore  Gate.  The  work  was 
done,  and  with  it  the  capture  of  tfaa  citjr  may  be  sud  to  have  been 
completed.  The  next  day  the  palace  upon  the  river-side  was  taken, 
and  the  king  and  the  rebel  troops  fled  from  the  citj. 

The  English  victory  was  followed  here  as  elsewhere  by  acts  of  bitter 
and  cruel  revenge.  The  city  was  pillaged  by  the  Sikh  soldiers,  and 
martial  bw,  carried  out  with  little  diacriminatioD,  hurried  hundreds 
to  the  gallows.  Of  tliese  but  little  was  heard.  One  deed  of  ill-judged 
HiMwttiiH  and  imcalled-for  severity  stained  the  reputation  of  the 
"^«  ■«»■  conquerors.  The  old  king,  betrayed  by  his  chief  advisers, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Hodson,  a  man  of  the  greatest  dash  and  bravery, 
but  of  somewhat  reckless  and  unscrupulous  character.  Having  pledged 
himself  to  spare  the  king's  life  he  unwillingly  kept  his  word.  But 
to  the  king's  sons  he  would  give  no  such  pledge  ;  and  bringing  them 
towards  the  city  from  the  tomb  of  Humayouu,  where  they  had  taken 
refiige,  he  caused  them  to  descend  from  their  palanquins,  and  pistolled 
them  with  his  own  hands. 

The  close  of  September  thus  saw  the  success  of  the  English  arms 
at  Delhi  and  Lucknow,  the  two  great  centres  of  rebellion.  But  the 
mutiny  and  the  widespread  national  revolt  which  had  accompanied 
it  were  by  no  means  suppressed.  While  the  fote  of  Delhi  still  hung 
in  the  balance,  and  day  by  day  tbe  chances  of  the  English  success 
oomi  Ttn  were  apparently  growing  smaller,  insurrections,  postponed 
J[^jJ^JJ  awhile  either  by  fear  or  by  the  skilful  man^ement  of 
stpuaiw.  English  administration,  had  been  breaking  out  in  all 
directions.  With  difficulty  George  Lawrence  had  succeeded  in  saving 
the  arsenal  at  Ajmeer,  and  in  keeping  the  Rajput  Princes  in  outward 
loyalty.  In  the  Central  Provinces,  Sindia  and  Eolkar  themselves  had 
been  true  to  the  English,  but  the  troops  at  Indore  had  mutinied,  and 
the  line  of  communication  with  the  Kerbudiia  had  only  been  kept 
open  by  the  advance  of  a  column  from  Bombay.  The  Gwalior  con- 
tingents, scarcely  restrained  by  the  authority  of  Sindia,  were  threaten- 
ing to  throw  off  his  allegiance  and  attack  Agra  and  Cawnpore,  in  the 
first  of  which  Colvb,  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  occupied  Uie  fort,  and 
was  still  exerdsing  some  authority  over  the  city,  while  the  second, 
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the  most  advanced  point  of  the  unbroken  Goglisli  donunionB,  was  of  the 
last  importance,  not  only  aa  the  baae  of  all  operations  for  tlte  succour 
of  Lucknow,  but  as  the  centre  from  which  the  force  for  the  permanent 
reconquest  of  the  revolted  Provinces  must  advance.  Fortunately, 
Mr.  William  Tajler  had  been  able  to  retain  Patna,  and  Frederick 
Oobbins  and  Neill  had  restored  order  at  Benares,  ao  that  it  vas 
possible  to  send  troopa  withont  interruption  upwards  from  Calcutta. 
When  Sir  Colin.  Campbell  had  reached  India  in  Aagaat  to  take  up 
hia  duties  as  Commauder-ia- Chief  things  were  at  their  very  worst. 
Delhi  was  still  untaken,  Lucknow  still  unrelieved,  while  the  policy  of 
trusting  the  Sepoy  regiments  outwardly  as  &r  as  possible,  though 
secretly  feeling  the  deepest  mistrust  of  them,  compelled  the  Govein- 
ment  to  keep  in  the  Lower  Provinces  such  European  regiments  as 
it  had,  and  prevented  the  despatch  of  reinforcements.  The  Com- 
mander-in-Chief had  therefore  to  spend  much  time  in  oi^anisiug  anch 
an  army  as  should  insure  success.  Not  only  had  he  to  await  the 
arrival  of  troops,  but  also  to  establish  means  of  transport,  and  to 
supply  nearly  everything  that  was  necessary  for  an  army  in  the  field. 
During  September  and  the  beginning  of  October  he  wns  incessantly 
employed  in  sending  troops  to  the  front,  and  though  Delhi  had  now 
fallen,  the  partial  relief  of  Lucknow  had  but  added  to  his  difficulties 
b.y  locking  up  a  considerable  body  of  troops  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  available. 

At  length,  with  every  man  he  could  procure,  including  a  naval 
brigade  nndei  the  command  of  .Captain  Peel,  on  the  27th  of  October 
Sir  Colin  Campbell  set  out  for  Allahabad.  On  the  3rd  of  ^^^^^ 
Kovember  he  reached  Cawnpore.  Thither,  pushing  down  oudpmu'i 
from  Delhi,  a  column  had  arrived  after  defeating  the  ""'"t*- 
enemy  at  .4gra,  and  now  under  the  command  of  Sir  Hope.  Grant  was 
some  way  upon  the  road  towards  Lucknow.  The  final  relief  of  the 
garrison  there  was  the  first  task  which  Sir  Colin  Campbell  set  himself. 
It  was  attended  with  extreme  danger.  For  the  Gwalior  contingent 
had  on  the  foil  of  Delhi  thrown  off  all  allegiance  to>their  Prince,  had 
combined  with  the  troops  under  the  Banee  of  Jhansee,  and  bad  placed 
themselves  under  the  able  command  of  Tantia  Topi,  the  right-hand 
man  of  Nana  Sahib.  With  the  exception  of  the  Moolvee  at  Lucknow, 
Tantia  Topi  was  almost  the  only  man  among  the  insurgenta  who 
exhibited  military  capacity.  He  at  once  threatened  Cawnpore.  It 
was  thus,  with  his  base  of  operations  left  in  imminent  danger,  that 
the  Commander-in-Chief  had  to  make  his  advance.  On  the  12th  he 
arrived  at  the  Alambagh.    This  strongly  fortified  enclosure  was  occu- 
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pied  by  upwards  of  900  men  detached  from  Ontram'a  forces.  When 
tiiey  were  incorporated  with  the  advancing  troops  th^  raised  the 
nnmber  of  Sif  Colin  C&mpbeH'a  arm;  to  about  6000.  An  Eo^ish- 
man  of  the  name  of  Kavun^h  had  made  his  way  out  of  Luoknow 
with  information  which  induced  the  Commander-in-Chief  to  doter- 
mine  to  make  his  assault  upon  the  suburbs  of  the  citj  Ijing  along  the 
river,  instead  of  forcing  his  waj  straight  inwards  as  Havelock  had 
done.  His  unexpected  flank  movement  somewhat  disordered  the 
enemj  ;  but  a  series  of  lai^e  buildings,  palaces,  and  mosques,  each  of 
which  had  been  turned  into  a  powerful  fortress,  made  the  advance 
B*  ntnm  tk*  extiemelj  difficult.  Even  by  the  evening  of  the  16th  it 
prt™  •»  „„  „niy  jjtOT  the  storming  of  a  mosque  called  the  Shah 
Mdt.  it.  Najii^  an  action  described  by  Sir  Colin  Campbell  as 

almost  unexampled  in  war,  that  the  relieving  force  felt  tliat  its  succeBs 
was  certain.  Nor  was  it  till  the  fdlowing  day  that  the  residency 
was  actually  reached.  There  still  remained  the  difficult  task  of  bring- 
ing off  the  helpless  convoy  of  women  and  children.  Under  cover  of 
ft  bombardment,  which  drew  away  tiie  attention  of  the  enemy,  the 
garrison  so  long  imprisoned  was  withdrawn  behind  the  outposts 
arran^red  to  cover  its  retreat.  No  disaster  attended  the  movement, 
except  the  death  of  Qensral  HavelocL  A  man  of  de«ply  religious 
and  enthusiastic  temperament,  his  advance  in  the  army  had  be«n 
slow,  and  he  had  but  just  reached  the  great  object  of  his  ambition, 
the  command  of  an  army  in  the  field.  When  his  career  wag  thus 
prematurely  closed,  he  had  lived  long  enough  to  show  that  he  pos- 
sessed all  the  best  qualities  of  a  general  Sir  James  Outram  was  left 
behind  with  a  force  to  hold  the  Alambagh  ;  and  not  without  anxiety  as 
to  what  might  be  happening  in  bis  rear.  Sir  Colin  Campbell  hurried 
back  towards  Cawnpore.  As  he  appfoached  it  the  sound  of  guns 
warned  him  that  his  arrival  was  none  too  soon.  During  his  absence 
Tantia  Topi  and  the  Owalior  contingent  had  come  down  upon  General 
Windham  in  Cawnpore  and  had  cot  off  his  communications  with  Sir 
Colin  Campbell..  Left  to  himself,  he  adopted  the  determination  to 
attack  rather  than  to  await  an  attack.  But  he  was  not  strong  enough 
to  withstand  an  enemy  so  superior  in  numbera.  He  found  himself 
forced  back  upon  his  entrenchments,  and  the  town  was  again  in  the 
hands  of  the  rebels  when  Sir  Colin  Campbell's  returning  troops 
miTiitm  It  appeared  just  in  time  to  prevent  complete  disaster.  The 
cmptn.  convoy  being  at  once  despatched  to  Allahabad,  a  battle 
*"*■  was  fought,  in  which  the  most  dangerous  part  of  tie 

enemy,  the  Gwalioi  contingent,  was  entirely  broken  up,  and  but  for 
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an  error  on  the  part  of  the  geneial  to  whom  the  dut;  of  inteTcepting 
them  was  intrusted,  the  fngitives  from  the  other  part  of  the  army 
would  have  been  annihilated.  As  it  was  they  sacceeded  in  &Uiiig 
back  upon  Bithoor.  The  error  waa,  however,  jKirtially  retrieTed  by  a 
vigorous  pursuit  headed  by  Sir  Hope  Grant  Several  Buccessful 
engagements,  by  which  the  communication  with  the  north-west  was 


opened  and  the  Doab,  or  territory  between  the  rivers,  cleared,  left  the 
English  general  free  to  turn  his  attention  either  to  Rohiicund  oi:  to 
Oude. 

His  own  desire  was  to  reduce  Bohilcund  during  the  winter  months, 
leaving  Lncknow  for  the  following  year.  With  wieer  political  insight 
Lord  Canning  saw  that  the  very  head  of  the  mutiny  was  Oude,  and 
insisted  upon  its  immediate  and  complete  subjection.    In  Lucknow, 
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under  the  command  of  the  Moolvee  and  of  the  Begum,  who  had 
asaumed  the  royal  title,  were  concentrated  moat  of  the  rebel  troopa  of 
Oude.  For  Jung  Bahadur,  the  Tirtual  chief  of  Nepal,  had  offered 
his  assistance,  and  attacked  the  country  with  his  Ghooikas  on  the 
north,  while  General  Franks,  tnavlug  from  the  east,  had  driven  all 
before  him  in  a  brilliant  march,  during  which  he  had  four  times 
conquered  a  largely  superior  foree.  Oiitram,  stationed  at  the  Ahim' 
bagh,  had  proved  himself  able  to  hold  the  rebels  in  check,  and  to 
resist  their  frequent  vehement  assaults.  The  force  of  the  enemy  thus 
driven  in  from  all  sides  amounted  probably  in  Lucknow  at  this  time 
to  150,000  fighting  men.  The  force  with  which  Sir  Colin  Campbell 
now  undertook  his  final  assault  upon  the  city  was  very  different  from 
the  small  and  hastily  collected  bodies  with  which  he  and  Havelock 
had  previously  fought  their  way  to  the  beleaguered  garrison.  He 
was  now  able  to  dispose  of  30,000  men  and  180  guns.  With  this 
lai^e  force  at  his  command  he  assaulted  the  city  in  accordance  with  a 
well-laid  and  scientific  plan.  The  main  attack  was,  as  before,  to  be 
directed  against  the  east  {or  more  correctly  the  south-east)  face  of  the 
citj.  In  expectation  of  this  movement  the  enemy  had  constructed 
dpcim  sr  several  strong  lines  of  defence,  covered  at  their  left,  or 
^f^"^  ttorth-eaatern  entremity,  by  the  river.  But  Sir  Colin 
cupbtu.  Campbell  observed  that,  trusting  to  the  river,  the  lines 

jbrckii,i*M.  ^^j.g  njj^  carried  beyond  it,  and  that  an  army  orosaing  to 
the  northern  bank  would  be  able  to  turn  the  position.  While  there- 
fore the  main  attack  was  directed  against  the  ftont  of  the  enemy's 
defences,  Sir  James  Outram,  acting  on  the  northern  side  of  the  river, 
successively  turned  the  three  strong  lines  of  which  they  consisted ; 
and  though  not  without  very  severe  fighting,  lasting  for  three  or  four 
days,  the  rebels  were  at  length  entirely  defeated  and  driven  from  the 
town,  which  was  firmly  and  finally  occupied  by  the  English  troops. 
After  the  final  capture  of  Lucknow  the  tide  of  victory  turned.  The 
re-establishment  of  order  and  the  British  rule  in  Oude  and  the  North- 
west Provinces,  with  whatever  difficulties  it  might  yet  be  attended, 
was  now  certain. 

Meanwhile  in  the  Provinces  of  Central  India  the  British  power 
had  been  reasserting  itself  amid  the  same  difBculties  and  wiUi  the 
same  triumphant  result.  The  action  of  Sir  Colin  Campbell  had  been 
constantly  hampered  by  threatened  assaults  from  the 
tha  cntni  revolted  Gnallor  contingent.  After  his  victory  at  Cawn- 
m.to«..  pj^g  jj  jjjj^j  irithdrawn  under  Tantia  Topi  and  Rao 
Sahib,  the  nephew  of  Nana  Saliib,  to  the  fortress  of  Calpee,  where, 
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ia  a  strongly  fortified  position,  it  had  established  an  important 
arsenal.  Tlie  whole  country  southward  was  ia  rebellion.  Tlie  troops 
of  Holkar  had  mutinied,  but  Colonel  Durand  had  so  far  mastered 
their  insurrection  that  the  English  maintained  themaelvea  at  Mao, 
and  kept  open  the  line  of  the  Nerbudda  and  connection  with  the 
Bombay  Presidency,  Durand  had  been  Acting  Commissioner  during 
the  absence  of  Sir  Robert  Hamilton,  who  returned  to  India  in 
August,  and  having  consulted  with  the  authorities  in  Calcutta,  re- 
sumed his  work  at  Indore  in  December,  in  order  to  carry  out  the 
plan  agreed  upon  for  the  reconquest  of  the  Central  Provinces.  It 
had  been  decided  that  two  columns,  the  one  from  Madras  the  other 
from  Bombay,  should  push  across  the  country  and  reach  the  great 
rivers,  the  one  at  Calpee  the  other  at  Banda.  The  Madras  column 
was  to  be  under  Whitelock.  The  commander  of  the  Bombay  column. 
Sir  Hagh  Base,  came  to  Indore  in  company  with  Hamil-  ^^ 

ton,  and  at  once  began  his  advance.  Fewmilitary  opera-  mkIi. 
tions  have  been  more  brilliant  than  lie  successful  march  '"■  ^'**' 
of  his  army.  On  tbe  6th  of  January  ha  left  Indore,  and  advtmced 
eastward  in  the  direction  of  Saugor.  On  bis  way  thither  he  besieged 
the  stronghold  of  Bathgar,  and  defeating  a  relieving  army  seot  against 
it  by  the  Kajah  of  Banpore,  captured  it  on  the  29lh.  On  the  third  of 
February  he  relieved  Saugor,  which  had  now  been  besieged  for  nearly 
eight  months.  He  thence  turned  northward,  forced  his  way  with 
constant  fighting  through  the  difficult  passes  at  Madanpore,  formed  a 
junction  with  tbe  2ad  brigade  of  hb  division,  which,  following  a 
different  course,  had  stormed  the  strong  city  of  Chaudaree,  and  with 
his  forces  thus  collected  pushed  on  towards  Jhnnsee.  The  Ranee  of 
Jhansee  was  one  of  the  chief  opponents  of  the  English,  and  had  been 
guilty  at  the  first  outbreak  of  tbe  mutiny  of  the  treacherous  mussacre 
of  some  fifty  English,  men,  women,  and  children.  It  was  of  the  last 
importance  that  her  stronghold  should  be  taken.  It  was  a  place  of 
extraordinary  strength,  lying  a  little  to  the  westward  of  the  Betwa 
river,  and  consisted  of  a  strongly  fortified  walled  town,  and  beyond 
that  of  a  fortress  upon  high  ground  of  still  greater  strength.  It  was 
occupied  by  11,000  men.  Sepoys  and  native  levies.  sia(aot 
Against  it  Sir  Hugh  Rose  could  bring  a  fores  not  much  ■"■»"■"■ 
exceeding  1500.  It  was  invested  by  the  cavalry  on  all  sides,  and 
batteries  were  directed  against  its  eastern  wall  For  seventeen  days 
an  incessant  fire  was  kept  up  by  both  sides.  For  breaching  purposes 
only  two  eighteen-pounders  were  available,  but  after  a  while  a  barely 
practicable  breach  was  effected.    But  just  as  the  English  commander 
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was  thiiikmg  of  an  assault,  uewB  of  a  most  dbturbing  character  reached 
him.  For  Tantia  Topi  had  come  out  from  Calpee,liad  captured  Char- 
karee,  the  residence  of  a  fricadly  Rajah,  and  was  now  advancing  with 
twenty-eight  guns  he  had  there  captured  and  22,000  men,  majuj  of 
them  belonging  to  the  drilled  troops  of  the  Qwalior  contingent,  to 
reheve  Jhansee.  Sir  Hugh  Rose,  sraall  thongh  his  force  waa,  deter- 
mined that  he  would  not  relax  his  siege  opeiatiooH  for  a  moment. 
Ha  collected  a  small  covering  armj.  and  advanced  to  meet  Tantia 
Topi.  The  numbers  of  the  enemy  weie  so  vastly  superior  that  both 
fianks  were  for  beyond  the  English  line,  and  tiireateued  completely  to 
envelope  it.  Seeing  the  danger,  Sir  Hugh  Kose  attacked  each  flank 
with  a  body  of  cavalry.  Both  attacks  were  successful,  and  as  the 
wings  fell  back  repulsed,  his  infantry  in  the  centre  rushed  to  the 
charge,  and  the  first  line  of  the  enemy  turned  and  fled.  Tantia  Topi 
seems  to  have  seen  that  the  day  was  lost.  He  set  fire  to 
Tueucopi.  the  jungle,  and,  under  cover  of  the  flames  and  smoke, 
ApMii.  withdrewhis  second  line.    But  the  English  horse  artillery 

and  cavalry  dashed  through  the  fire,  and  the  pursuit  was  not  dosed 
till  everygunhadbeen  taken,  andthe  enemy's  force  withdrawn  beyond 
the  Betwa.  The  victory  was  almost  immediately  followed  up  by  an 
asaault  upon  the  town.  The  defence  was  desperate,  but  the  stormers 
Aufae  t^tn.  forced  their  way  in,  and  on  the  4th  of  April  the  Ranee, 
■''^'-  deapairing  of  relief,  fled  to  join  Tantia  Topi  at  Calpee. 

During  the  whole  of  the  siege,  under  a  hot  sun,  the  English  troops 
had  never  been  able  to  change  their  clothes.  A  rest  of  a  fortnight, 
during  which  the  troops  were  reoi^anised,  was  necessary  before  the 
final  efiort  to  capture  the  great  rebel  stronghold  of  Calpee  could 
be  made.  When  Sir  Hugh  Rose  resumed  his  march  he  found  him- 
self opposed  at  a  place  called  Eunch  by  Tantia  Topi  and  the  indefa- 
tigable Eanee.  A  fresh  victory  cleared  hia  road  to  Calpee.  This 
fori;ress  is  situated  amidst  a  network  of  ravines.  The  blufls  between 
them  had  been  strongly  entrenched.  Behind  them  lay  a  series  of 
temples  which  had  been  turned  into  fortresses.  Behind  them  again 
lay  the  town  and  the  fort.  Judging  it  imprudent  to  assault  it  directly. 
Sir  Hugh  Rose  moved  his  force  to  a  point  a  few  miles  lower  down  the 
^^  river  Jumna,    The  enemy  did  not  wait  to  be  assaulted. 

After  some  days  passed  in  skirmishing,  they  designed  a 
most  skilful  attack  They  determined  to  takeadvantage  of  the  ravines, 
which  would  entirely  screen  their  movements,  and  by  a  feigned  attack 
upon  the  left  draw  the  English  troops  in  that  direction,  while, 
'  1  secret  through  the  ravines,  the  main  body  was  to  force 
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ita  way  along  the  river-side,  fall  upon  the  right,  and  annihilate  it. 
But  Sir  UuKh  Rose  was  not  deceived.  The  very  formidable  assault 
upon  the  left  did  not  induce  him  to  withdraw  any  troops  from  his 
right.  It  was  fortunate ;  for  suddenly  from  their  shelter  such 
masses  of  the  enemy  appeared  that  the  EngUsh  were  for  a  while 
driven  back,  and  it  required  a  charge  headed  hy  Sir  Hugh  himself 
to  check  the  rebel  advance.  But  once  checked,  their  defeat  was 
complete.  The  atto«k  on  the  left  ceased  when  that  on  the  right 
was  defeated,  and  the  enemy  not  only  fell  back,  but  evacuated  the 
town  and  fortress. 

Whitelock  bad  meanwhile  with  less  difficulty  completed  his  march 
to  Bsnda.  The  plan  laid  down  appeared  to  have  been  carried  out  in 
every  point.  Sir  Hugh  Rose  and  the  Commander-in-Chief  believed 
the  campaign  was  over ;  the  General  even  gave  up  his  command 
and  obtained  sick-leave.  Before  he  had  parted  with  his  troops  he 
was  suddenly  called  again  into  action.  The  Ranee  had  hit  upon  a 
scheme  of  strange  audacity  which  she  had  induced  Tantia  Topi  and 
Rao  Sahib  to  embrace.  Knowing  the  difficulty  with  which  Sindia 
was  keeping  his  post  atOwalior,  she  pushed  forward  at  once  with  her 
beaten  army,  opened  negotiations  with  the  people  and  troops  in  the 
capital,  induced  them  to  throw  off  the  allegiance  of  Sindia,  defeated 
him  when  he  tried  to  stop  her  by  force  of  arms,  declared  Nana  Sahib 
Peishwa,  and  established  herseU  in  Gwalior.  Sir  Hugh  Rose,  break- 
ing through  all  conventionaiity,  resumed  his  command,  determined  to 
reduce  the  city  before  the  June  rains  should  render  fighting  impos- 
sible. Before  he  reached  it,  another  English  force  marching  from  the 
southward  under  Brigadier  Smith,  had  fought  and  won  a  battle  in 
which  the  gallant  Ranee  had  been  killed.  Dressed  as  a  DuUmrika 
man,  and  lending  her  troopers,  she  had  been  carried  5|U^o(oiji« 
away  with  them  as  they  fled,  her  horse  fell  with  her,  and  »"•  h,  "w. 
she  was  cut  down.  A  battle  before  the  walls  showed  Sir  Hugh  that 
he  might  safely  advance,  and  before  the  close  of  the  day  the  citf  was 
occupied. 

The  capture  of  Calpee  and  Gwalior,  the  crowning  victories  of  the 
great  march  of  Sir  Hugh  Rose,  broke  up  organised  rebellion  in  Central 
India,  and  in  those  portions  of  the  North-West  Provinces  which  lay 
on  the  south  of  the  Jumna  Henceforward  the  operations  in  that 
part  of  the  country  consisted  of  the  movements  of  pursuing  columns, 
directed  chiefly  to  the  capture  of  Ttmtia  TopL  During  the  whole  of 
the  rest  of  the  year,  pursued  and  hunted  by  several  English  columns, 
the  great  rebel  leader  moved  rapidly  to  and  fro,  sometimes  advancing 
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towards  the  norlb-weat,  sometimes  appeariiig  in  Rajpntana,  soiDetimes 
making  his  appearance  on  the  Nerbadda,  frequently 
luUk  TtpL  fighting  and  keeping  the  insurrection  alive.  At  length, 
April  M,  u».  g(j,.iy  in  t),g  year  1859,  he  gave  up  the  atruf^le  and  went 
into  hiding,  and  in  April  waa  surrendered  by  the  most  important  of 
his  adherents.  Maun  Singh. 

Resnlts  somewliat  of  the  same  kind  had  on  the  north  of  the  rivers 
attended  the  fall  of  Lucknow.  !Eager  to  complete  the  suppression  of 
the  Mutiny,  Lord  Canning  urged  the  Commander-in-Chief  to  advance 
immediately  into  Bohilcund.  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  not  witboat  mia- 
givinga,  yielded  to  his  ailments,  and  pushed  forward  at  once, 
leaving  Sir  Hope  Grant  in  Oude,  and  despatching  Lugard  to  bring 
to  order  the  west  of  Behar,  where  the  skilful  tactics  of  Kunwar 
Singh  were  creating  a  fresh  danger.  Since  its  rebellion  Bohil- 
cund had  owned  the  rale  of  a  chief,  resident  at  Bareilly,  called 
Khan  Bahadur  Khan.  Upon  this  capital  VArioas  columns  were 
to  concentrate.  One  from  Roorkee  in  the  extreme  north-west,  one 
from  the  south-west,  while  the  Commander-in-Chief  advanced  from 
the  south-east  It  wlis  hoped  thfit  thus  the  enemy  would  be  driven 
to  one  point  and  finally  defeated  and  destroyed.  The  espectation 
waa  not  thoroughly  fulfilled.  The  Moolvee,  who  had  command 
at  Shohjehanpore,  on  the  road  to  Bareilly,  managed  to  avoid  an 
enga^raent,  and  to  evacuate  the  town  before  the  arrival  of  the 
English.  He  even  returned  to  Shahjehanpore  when  Sir  Colin  Camp- 
bell advanced  to  Bareilly,  and  though  again  compelled  to  withdraw, 
afforded  no  opportunity  for  a  decisive  battle.  But  thongh  thwarted 
in  his  attempt  at  dealing  a  final  blow  to  the  rebellion,  Sir  Colin 
Campbell  and  his  lieutenants  had  by  the  end  of  May  practically 
restored  Eohilcund  to  the  English  rale,  and  confined  the  strength  of 
the  rebellion  to  Oude.  Any  hope  of  success  the  rebels  may  there 
have  had  whs  probably  lost  when,  on  the  6th  of  June,  the  Moolvee 
was  shot  in  a  quarrel  with  a  native  Kajah.  Of  the  three  important 
leaders,  by  the  middle  of  IS58,  Tantia  Topi  was  thus  a  hunted  fugitive, 
the  Moolvee  was  dead,  and  the  third,  Eunwar  Singh,  alone  was 
keeping  up  the  Mutiny  in  Western  Behar. 

But  the  reduction  of  Oude  had  yet  to  be  completed,  and  Kunwar 
Singh  and  his  followera  to  be  suppressed— a  work  which  was  not 
concluded  till  the  beginning  of  the  following  year.  The  success  of 
tttuMmid  thi^  chief  had  obliged  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  immediately 
■"*"■*'*'*■  after  the  capture  of  Lucknow,  to  despatch  a  brigade 
against  him.    He  had  been  victorious  over  Milmun  at  Assemghar, 
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and  a  small  force  under  Lord  Mark  Kerr  which  the  Oovernor-Oeneral 
had  sent  agtiinst  him  from  Allahabad  had  onl;  succeeded  in  partially 
checking  him.  The  dut;  of  reducing;  Behar  waa  intrusted  to  Lugard, 
and  proved  diiBculCand  wearisome.  Eunwar  Singh  constantly  evaded 
decisive  battles,  and  crossing  the  Ganges  found  shelter  in  the  vast 
jungles  which  surround  J^despore,  his  own  home.  Invariably  dis- 
persed when  encountered,  the  rebels  immediately  re-united,  and  the 
whole  country  swarmed  with  bauds  of  uiaraudera-  It  waa  only  by 
driving  roada  through  thejangle,andbyorgani3inga  force  of  mounted 
riflemen  at  the  suggestion  of  Sir  Henry  Havelock,  that  the  country 
was  at  length  cleared,  and  by  November  the  rebels  destroyed.  In 
the  course  of  the  campaign  Kunwar  Singh  had  fallen.  In  the  mean- 
time, while  Behar  waa  thus  being  reduced,  in  October,  when  active 
measures  again  became  poesible,  a  number  of  columns  were  sent 
into  Oudc,  and  eventually  Sir  Hope  Grant  and  Sir  Colin  Campbell 
succeeded  in  driving  the  main  bodies  of  the  rebels,  and  Kana  Sahib 
among  them,  over  the  Nepal  frontier.  But  they  found  no  security 
there.  The  loyalty  of  Jung  Bahadur  allowed  the  English  troops  to 
continue  their  pursuit  within  the  Nepal  territory,  where  the  rebel 
armies  were  finally  broken  up  and  dispersed. 

Although  the  Mutiny  and  its  attendant  revolt  had  been  chiefly 
confined  to  the  Bengal  Presidency,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the 
danger  had  been  slight  in  the  other  parts  of  India.  The 
same  action  whicli  had  proved  so  irritating  to  the  chiefs  Si>mi»r 
in  the  North- West  had  been  at  work  in  the  Southern  f"^^**^. 
Mahratta  country  in  the  Bombay  Presidency.  What  is  known  as  the 
Inam  Commission  had  carried  out  the  same  strict  inquiry  into  titles, 
as  the  Revenue  Board  hud  set  on  foot  in  the  North- West  Provinces. 
35,000  estates,  large  and  small,  had  been  examined  by  this  Commission, 
and  in  21,000  caaes  sentences  of  confiscation  had  been  pronounced. 
The  discontent  thus  excit«d  had  shown  itself  in  mutinies  and  in 
revolts,  and  it  was  only  by  the  excellent  government  of  Lord  Elphin- 
stone,  and  the  skiU  of  Mr.  Seton  Karr  and  Colonel  Jacobson,  that  a 
great  Mahratta  movement  which  would  naturally  have  centred  round 
Nana  Sahib  waa  prevented.  The  danger  was  scarcely  less  in  [he  great 
Mahomedan  territory  of  the  Nizam  of  Hyderabad.  In  June  and  July 
1867,  conspiracies  had  been  discovered  there,  insurrection  ud  u  Hjitr- 
broke  out,  and  the  Residency  was  assaulted.  It  waa  *"**■ 
firmly  met  and  suppressed  by  Major  Davidson.  But  that  it  went  no 
further  is  chiefly  due  to  the  consistent  loyalty  of  Salir  Jung,  the 
Prime  Minister.    He  was  a  remarkable  man,  believing  strongly  in  th§ 
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pOBsibilit;  of  native  stat«a  being  well  ruled  bj  natiTea,  bnt  acknow- 
ledging tlie  necessit;  of  some  such  paramount  authority  as  that 
eieicised  bj  the  English.  It  was  with  his  determined  support  and 
sssistance  that  Davidson  was  able  to  suppiesa  disafTection,  and  even 
to  employ  the  Hyderabad  contiugent  to  teinfoice  the  army  of  Sir 
Hugh  Rose,  in  whose  splendid  services  it  bore  its  full  share. 

No  portion  of  our  lustoiy  is  more  full  of  stirring  incident  than  the 
Indian  Mutiny.  At  do  time  did  Englishmen  exhibit  more  fully  their 
characteristic  tenacity  and  fertility  of  resource.  At  no  time,  it  must 
be  confessed,  did  they  show  in  more  cruel  fashion  their  fixed  belief  in 
themselves  and  in  the  rightfulness  of  their  cause,  and  their  incapaci^ 
for  underatanding  the  rights  or  feelings  of  those  opposed  to  them.  In 
the  grim  struggle  for  life  or  death  conscientious  discrimination  entirely 
disappeared.  The  contest  seemed  to  lie  between  two  savage  races 
capable  of  no  thought  but  that,  regardless  of  all  justice  or  mercy, 
their  enemies  should  be  exterminated.  Deeds  of  cruelty  on  one  side 
and  the  other  were  perpetrated,  over  which  it  is  necessary  to  draw  a 
veil,  and  a  spirit  of  bloodthirsty  recklessness  waa  eihibited,  which  in 
calmer  times  fills  the  mind  with  horror.  Such  was  the  natural  result 
of  the  position  occupied  by  the  English  in  India.  The  rightfulness  of 
the  position  nay  well  be  questioned  \  but  if  it  be  once  granted  that  it 
is  joBtifiable,  then  the  murderous  treachery  of  the  natives,  the  acute 
chaiacler  of  the  danger  to  which  the  English  were  exposed,  the 
necessity  for  asserting  our  supremacy  at  all  hazards,  give  a  satisfac- 
tory excuse  for  alt  that  was  done.  This  was  the  view  which  England 
took.  Any  cruelty  caused  by  excess  of  zeal  was  condoned.  No  praise 
was  too  great  to  lavish  on  the  splendid  work  of  those  who  had  saved 
the  Empire.  Yet  the  mntiueers  who  were  shot  from,  the  guns,  the 
hundreds  of  unarmed  Sepoys  who  were  cut  to  pieces  in  pursuit,  or 
hanged  in  cold  blood  after  capture,  were  brave  men  fighting  after 
the  nature  of  their  kind  for  a  national  liberi^y  which  they  loved, 
or  for  a  religioa  in  which  they  devoutijr  believed. 
--'  The  Mutiny  was  still  unrepressed  when  Parliament  assembled  in 
February  1858.  But  the  popular  feeling  that  the  Indian  revolt  with 
all  its  horrors  was  traceable  to  misgovemment  was  too  strong  to  bo 
Ftiunttn'  restrained.  The  worst  of  the  crisis  appearing  to  be  over, 
is4u  Bin.  the  Ministry  felt  it  necessary  to  introduce  a  Bill  upon  the 

'  ■  "^  ""■  subject  There  was  a  widespread  feeling  that  one  of  the 
chief  evils  in  Indian  administration  was  tfae  double  system  of  govern- 
ment, and  it  appeared  to  many  a  monstrous  thing  that  the  rule  of  so 
vast  a  portion  of  our  Empire  should  be  in  the  hands  of  a  mercantile 
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company,  even  though  its  powers  weia  largely  restrained  bj  the  con- 
current jurisdiction  of  a  department  of  the  Government.  The  general 
voice  demanded  that  the  divided  authority  of  Crown  and  Coinpanj 
should  cease,  and  that  the  goyemment  should  be  consolidated  in  the 
hands  of  the  Crown  alone.  The  Directors  of  the  Company  drew  up  an 
able  petition  against  the  abolition  of  the  Company,  pointing  out  the  ad- 
vantages which  had  accrued  from  their  government,  and  claiming  credit 
for  their  worthy  management  of  India.  This  view  was  upheld  by  those 
who  represented  the  Indian  interest  in  Parliament.  They  pointed  out 
that  every  instance  of  aggressive  policy  was  due  to  the  coercive  in- 
fluence of  Parliament,  and  not  to  the  will  of  the  Directors ;  while  not 
a  few  statesmen  of  high  rank,  and  among  them  John  Stnart  Mill, 
believed  that  the  withdrawal  of  the  check  exercised  by  the  Directors, 
and  the  transference  of  all  power  and  patronage  to  the  Government, 
would  be  injurious  to  the  best  interests  of  India,  by  bringing  it  at 
once  into  the  sphere  of  party  politics :  "  and  thus  converting  the 
administration  of  that  country  into  a  thing  to  be  scrambled  for  by 
the  second  and  third  class  of  English  Parliamentary  poliUcians." 
But  in  spite  of  ably  supported  arguments  in  tTii"  direction,  the 
general  sense  of  the  glaring  anomalies  of  the  double  system,  and 
of  the  want  both  of  rapid  action  and  direct  responsibility  which  it 
entailed,  was  too  strong  to  be  resisted.  The  prevalent  feeling  found 
expression  in  the  speech  of  Sir  George  Lewis,  Chancellor  of  the 
Eichequer.  All  the  good  deeds  of  which  the  Company  boasted  were, 
he  declared,  eubaequeut  to  1784,  subsequent,  that  is,  to  the  time  when 
the  Company  was  subjected  to  Parliamentary  control.  The  double 
government  begun  by  Mr.  Pitt  in  that  year,  perfected  by  Mr.  Dundas 
in  1793,  reduced  the  Company  to  complete  political  subordination. 
In  1813  their  monopoly  of  trade  with  India  was  removed ;  in  1833 
their  monopoly  of  trade  with  China.  Originally  a  trading  company, 
having  accidentally  acquired  governing  powers,  the  establishment  of 
the  Board  of  Control  had  reduced  them  to  the  condition  of  subordi- 
nate governors  retaining  their  original  capacity  for  trade.  On  the 
renewal  of  their  charter  in  1833  their  powers  had  been  still  further 
diminished,  and  one-third  of  the  Court  of  Directors  consisted  of 
nominees  of  the  Crowa  Thus  stripped  of  its  original  commercial 
monopoly,  and  closely  restricted  in  its  powers  of  government,  the 
Company  remained  only  as  a  piece  of  effete  and  cumbrous  machinery 
serving  no  end  except  to  hamper  the  administration.  Lord  Palmerston 
thought  it  necessary  therefore  to  introduce  a  Bill  for  transferring  the 
whole  government  h>  the  Crown. 
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But  he  was  not  destined  to  cany  out  the  measure  r  an  uneipecled 
defeat  drove  him  from  office.  On  the  14tli  of  January  an  attempt  had 
heen  mude  to  assassinate  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  While  be  was 
oniBiuumiiti  driving  with  the  Empress  to  the  Opera- House,  thiee 
S»'"I^*'''  hombs  were  thrown  under  his  carriage  with  such  terrible 
3tM.  11.  UH.  effect  that,  though  he  himself  escaped  unhurt,  ten  inno- 
cent persons  were  killed,  and  no  lees  than  156  more  or  less  wounded. 
The  chief  of  the  conspirators  was  Orsini,  an  Italian  refugee.  Naturally 
the  greatest  indignation  was  felt  at  this  cruel  and  reckless  assault,  and 
when  it  appeared  that  the  plot  had  been  concocted  and  the  bombs 
made  in  England,  the  anger  of  the  French  was  turned  upon  their 
allies,  who  had  allowed  such  a  crime  to  be  hatched  undisturbed  under 
the  cover  of  hospitality.  On  the  20th  of  January,  Count  Walewsbi, 
the  French  Foreign  Minister,  wrote  a  despatch  to  the  English 
Ministers,  in  which  In  strong  words  he  called  attention  to  what  had 
happened,  and  while  refraining  from  indicating  any  paHiculat  measure, 
demanded  that  "  her  Majesty's  Goeernment  should  assist  in  averting 
a  repetition  of  such  guilty  enterprises,  by  affording  a  guarantee  of 
security,  which  no  state  could  refuse  to  a  neighbouring  state,  and 
which  the  French  were  authorised  to  expect  from  an  ally."  In  intro- 
ducing this  demand  the  despatch  had  asserted  that  this  fresh  attempt, 
like  those  which  preceded  it,  had  been  devised  in  England,  and  went 
on  to  say  of  the  attitude  of  the  deini^gues  established  in  England, 
-^^.  "itisassaasinafion  elevated  to  adoctrine,preached  openly, 

tqnud  Miiut     practised  in  repeated  attempts,  the  most  recent  of  which 
"  has  just  struck  Europe  with  amazement.     Ought  then 

the  right  of  asylum  to  protect  such  a  state  of  things  ?  Is  hospitality 
due  to  assassins?  Ought  the  English  legislation  to  contribute  to 
their  designs  and  their  plans?  and  can  it  continue  to  shelter  persons 
who,  by  their  flagrant  acts,  place  themselves  beyond  the  pale  of 
common  rights,  and  under  the  ban  of  humanity  V  The  despatch 
remained  without  a  written  reply.  At  the  same  time  addresses  of 
congratulation  on  his  escape  poured  in  upon  the  Emperor,  and  among 
others  several  from  the  French  army.  They  were  couched  in  most  exag- 
gerated and  Injudicious  language.  One  demanded  "an  account  of 
the  land  which  contains  the  haunts  of  the  monsters  who  are  sheltered 
by  its  laws.  Give  us  the  order,  Sire,  and  we  will  pursue  them 
even  to  their  strongholds."  Another  said,  "  Let  the  miserable  assas- 
sins, the  subordinate  agents  of  such  crimes,  receive  the  chastisement 
due  to  their  abominable  attempts,  but  let  also  the  infamous  haunt  in 
which  machinations  so  infernal  are  planned  (presumably  London)  be 
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deatroj«d  for  evet-"     Mach  more  importance  than  the^  deserved  was 
given  to  these  effuaioDS  by  their  appearance  in  the  official  Monitrm. 

If  there  is  one  point  on  which  the  English  public  are  sensitive,  it  is 
the  right  of  asylum  ;  end  the  words  in  Walewski's  despatch,  although 
he  made  no  particular  demand,  seemed  certfdnly  to  suggest  a  limitation 
of  that  right,  while  the  braggart  language  of  the  French 
officers,  endorsed  apparently  by  the  French  Government,  uon  niiiut 
seemed  to  be  an  undisguised  threat  which  popular  opinion.  ^*"™ 
regarded  as  all  the  more  ungenerous  if,  as  it  was  siipposedi  France  was 
seizing  the  opportunity  of  onr  difficulties  in  India  to  play  the  bully. 
The  irritation  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel  was  very  great,  and  in 
neither  case  unreasonable.  It  is  certain,  that  the  extreme  freedom 
with  which  our  hospitality  is  extended  to  political  offenders,  iiad  in 
this  case,  as  in  others,  been  misused  ;  nor  can.  foreign  nations  be 
expected  to  understand  the  completeness  of  individual  freedom 
allowed  iu  England,  or  to  be  satisfied  with  the  reply  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  answerable  only  for  the  maintenance  of  the  municipal  law. 
It  seems  at  all  erects  obvious  that  if  our  laws  render  such  crimes  as 
those  of  Orsini  easy,  th.ere  is  something  erroneous  in  them. 

While  the  angry  feeling  was  at  its  height,  Lord  Palmerston  asked 
leave  to  introduce  a  Bill  with  regard  to  conspiracy  to  ruteanum 
murder.  It  was  not  a  very  aevero  measure.  As  the  '"'"J'A" 
iaw  then  stood,  such  conspiracy  in  England  was  a  mis-  coupincy 
demeanour  only,  and  punishable  by  fine  and  imprison-  ^"' 
raent.  In  Ireland  it  was  a  capital  offisnce.  The  Bill  proposed  to 
equalise  the  crime  in  the  two  countries,  making  it  in  both  cases  a 
felony,  punisliable  by  transportation  or  by  imprisonment  with  hard 
labour,  and  to  apply  it  to  all  persons  with  respect  to  conspiracies  to 
murder  without  regard  to  the  place  where  it  was  intended  that  the 
murder  should  be  conintitted.  The  Premier  declared  that  the  Cabinet 
was  acting  simply  on  the  conviction  that  our  law  wanted  reform  in  this 
respect,  and  without  any  reference  to  the  communications  from  France. 
But  the  irritated  public  saw  in  the  conduct  of  Lord  Palmerston,  always 
supposed  to  regard  France  and  the  French  Emperor  with  undue  par- 
tiality, a  base  truckling  to  the  demands  of  that  nation.  The  failure  of 
the  Government  to  give  a  definite  reply  to  Walewski's  despatch,  the 
introduction  of  a  legal  reform  by  the  Premier,  instead  of  by  the  law 
officers  of  the  Crown,  were  regarded  as  proofs  that  this  was  the  real  char- 
acter of  the  proposed  Bill.  It  was  explained  that  the  change  had  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  French  demands,  thata  verbal  reply  had  been  given 
to  the  despatch,  that  the  Emperor  had  apologised  for  what  he  said  was 
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the  accidentAl  introdaction  in  the  Mowiear  of  the  trncnleat  addresses 
of  hia  coloDels ;  and  Lord  Palmenton  very  reasonably  a^ued  Rgainst 
the  petulant  rejection  of  the  required  improTement  merely  because 
our  neighbours  had  allowed  themBelves  to  lose  their  temper.  His 
arguments  bo  far  prevailed  that  leave  was  given  to  introduce  the  Bill 
by  a  m^ority  of  200.  But  the  victory  was  only  temporary.  Before 
the  introduction  on  the  14th  of  Febniary  of  the  second  reading  of 
raraitf  (Uh-  the  Bill,  the  popular  feeling  had  declared  itself  gainst 
<■■«<•'''  it  aa  being  entirely  inadequate,  and  merely  a  sop  to 
allay  the  anger  of  the  Vrench.  Mr.  Milner  Qibson  therefore  moved 
an  amendment  to  the  effect  that  the  House  regretted  tiiat  the  Oovero- 
ment  had  not  felt  it  their  duty  to  reply  to  the  important  despatch  of 
January  SOth  before  introducing  any  alteration  of  the  Conspiracy 
laws.  That  is  \a  raj,  he  expiessed  the  opinion  that  a  definite  prot«st 
against  any  infringement  of  the  right  of  asylum  should  first  have  been 
made,  and  then  any  flaw  in  our  municipal  law  corrected.  Disraeli, 
who  had  voted  for  the  introduction  of  the  Bill,  decbring  now  that 
the  question  was  changed,  that  it  lay  not  between  England  and 
m_BAn  »-  France,  but  between  the  House  and  tbe  Qovemment, 
ii«i^r>b.ii.  BtroDgly  supported  the  amendment.  The  junction  of 
the  Tories  with  the  more  advuiced  Liberals  secured  them  a 
majority,  and  the  amendment  was  carried  against  Government  by  19 
votes.    Never  unduly  tenacious  of  office.  Lord  Palmerstnn  at  once 

It  is   of  course  ridiculous   to   suppose  that  such  men  as   Lord 
f,„^  ^  Palmerston  and  Lord  Ckrendon,  whose  fault  lay  rather 

Fniwnua'i  in  overvaluing  the  importance  of  £ng1ish  interests 
than  in  overlooking  them,  should  have  been  guilty  of 
negligence  in  the  maintenance  of  the  English  right  of  asylum.  They 
had  a  difficult  part  to  play  (rendered  more  difficult  by  the  violence 
of  the  Emperor  and  the  Freuch),  in  at  once  maintaiuiug  the  existing 
alliance,  and  fully  vindicating  the  dignity  of  England.  The  very 
popular  character  of  the  English  Parliament,  while  it  renders  it  a 
true  representative  of  the  national  feeling,  lays  it  open  to  the  gusts 
of  temporary  passion  which  are  apt  to  arise  in  a  Bemocracy.  To  such 
a  passing  burst  of  feeling  Lord  P^merston  fell  a  victim.  That  his 
Ministry  had  in  fact  acted  both  judiciously  and  firmly  may  be 
gathered  from  the  admission  contained  in  a  letter  from  Lord  Derby 
to  the  Queen  after  Lord  Clarendon  luid  spoken  in  vindication  of  the 
outgoing  Government.  "Lord  Clarendon,"  he  writes,  "made  an 
admirable  speech  in  explanation  of  the  course  which  the  late  Oovem- 
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ment  pursued,  and  which,  had  it  been  delivered  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  subject  of  the  amendment,  would  probably  have 
deprired  Lord  Derby  of  the  honour  .of  addressing  your  Majes^  on 
the  present  occasion."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  spite  of  his  personal 
friendahip  for  the  Emperor,  Lord  Palmeraton  was  always  on  his 
guurd  against  him,  and  fully  awaie  of  the  inventive  and  plotting 
character  of  his  mind.  A  year  or  two  after  tiiis  he  declared  that 
"  the  Emperor's  mind  was  as  full  of  Bchemes  as  a.  warren  is  full  of 
rabbits."  But  the  Anglo-French  alliance  was  undoubtedly  very  dear 
to  him,  and  during  much  of  the  preceding  automo  he  had  been 
engaged  in  negotiations  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  it,  in  face  of 
the  differences  of  opinion  which  arose  in  the  two  Courts  with  regard 
to  the  treatment  of  the  Banubian  Principalities. 

In  his  private  conversations  Louis  Napoleon  made  no  secret  of  his 
wish  for  a  general  revisioD  of  the  Treaties  of  Vienna  (in  1815).  He 
regarded  them  as  diiect«d  entirely  against  France,  and  their  main- 
tenance as  the  established  law  of  Europe  as  a  constant  cause  of 
irritation  to  his  people.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  desired  an 
alteration  in  the  map  of  Europe,  and  the  extension  of  French 
boundaries.  He  of  course  knew  that  such  a  measure  could  only  be 
carried  out  by  the  consent  of  the  great  Powers,  And  it  seems  not 
improbable  that  the  general  outline  of  bis  policy  consisted  in  a  great 
exhibition  of  power  directed  in  turn  gainst  each  rival  nation,  and 
tlie  subsequent  estabbshment  of  friendly  relations  with  •g%ya»»'\ 
it  Circumstances  had  enabled  him  to  set  bis  scheme  k^*"*- 
on  foot  by  establishing  a  close  alliance  with  En^and.  He  had  thna 
been  able  to  defeat  the  Bussians.  But  no  sooner  had  his  power  been 
shown  than,  b^^oing  even  at  the  very  Peace  itself,  he  had  given 
strong  proofs  of  his  wiUiognesB  to  form  a  close  friendship  with  tiiat 
country.  He  listened  kindly  to  the  constant  stream  of  friendly 
flattery  which  was  poured  on  him  by  the  Bussians ;  be  received  a 
visit  from  the  Archdukes ;  be  contemplated  a  meeting  witJi  the 
Emperor  at  Berlin.  Austria  was  the  country  to  which  it  appeared 
he  would  next  turn  his  attention,  and  apply  to  it  the  same 
system  as  he  had  employed  towards  Russia.  As  already  men- 
tioned, his  scheming  mind  contemplated  a  rearrangement  of  Europe. 
He  had  quite  lost  all  personal  interest  in  the  maintenance  of 
the  Turkish  Empire,  but  he  did  not  desire  that  Constantinople 
should  become  Russian.  He  conceived  the  idea  of  placing  the 
Principalities  under  one  sovereign,  a  stranger,  in  the  belief  that  a 
Power  so  placed  would  act  as  a  sufficient  check  upon  Russian 
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Etdvance.  It  would,  however,  obTionsly  have  been  a  step  in  tike 
direction  of  the  destruction  of  the  Turkish  Empiie,  and  would  have 
msed  a  new  force  in  tbe  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Austrian 
Dominiooa.  But  the  AuBtriaus  had  of  late  found  the  Turks  good 
neighbonm,  and  did  not  believe  in  the  strength  of  such  a  8tat«. 
They  therefore  clung  closely  to  the  tmns  of  the  late  Treaty  of  Faria, 
by  which  aelf-govemment,  under  the  suzeiainty  of  Turkey  was 
guaranteed  to  the  several  Principalities,  tbe  Porte  undertaking  to 
convoke  a  representative  Divan  in  each  State  in  which  the  wishes 
of  the  people  shoald  be  expressed  as  to  their  definite  organisation. 
So  far  had  the  split  betveen  Fiance  and  Austria  gone,  that  Lonis 
Napoleon  had  even  su^^^ted  to  England  an  alliance  between  Eng- 
land, France,  and  Russia,  from  which  Austria  should  be  excluded. 
Whatever  the  wisdom  of  the  French  scheme— and  subsequent  events 
seem  to  show  that  it  was  wise — on  this  point  there  could  at  that 
time  he  no  doubt  as  to  the  action  of  England.  The  Crimean  war 
with  all  its  losses  had  been  fought  for  the  integrity  of  Turkey. 
Austria  had  played  a  very  substantial  part  in  bringing  that  war  to 
a  successful  issue.  It  was  impossible  for  the  English  Government  to 
dream  of  any  arrangemente  which  should  injure  the  Turkish  Empire, 
even  if  its  opinion  had  not  coincided  euctly  with  that  of  Austria  as 
to  tbe  necessity  of  guarding  against  Bussian  advance.  The  elections 
for  the  Divan,  held  in  pursuance  of  the  Paris  Treaty,  had  produced 
a  strong  majority  in  favour  of  the  continued  separation  of  the  Princi- 
palities, and  consequently  in  opposition  to  the  French  view.  The 
French  did  not  hesitate  to  chaise  tbe  Sultan  with,  manipulating 
the  electoral  lists,  and,  in  junction  with  Kossia  and  Sardinia, 
threatened  to  withdmw  their  ambassador  if  the  elections  were  not 
annulled. 

Thus  it  appeared  that  upon  the  Eastern  question  France  and 
vwt  Di  Bussia  were  opposed  ta  England  and  Austria,  and  that 

oib^u!'  ^^^  alliance  originally  lonuded  for  the  m^tenance  of 

Av  lUT.  the  integrity  of  Turkey  was  on  the  point  of  dissolution. 

The  friends  of  the  alliance,  and  it  may  be  the  Emperor  himself,  who 
could  not  yet  certainly  afibrd  to  do  without  England,  suggested  a 
personal  visit  of  a  private  character  to  be  paid  by  Louis  Napoleon 
to  the  Queen  at  Osborne.  Thither  also  Lord  Palmerston  and  Lord 
Clarendon  went,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  during  which  the 
friendship  between  the  royal  families  became  apparently  very  sincere, 
conversations  were  held  with  the  Ministers,  and  more  effectually  still 
with  Prince  Albert,  and  a  compromise  was  arrived  at  by  which  the 
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English  consented  that  the    elections    should  be  annulled,  while 
Kapoleon  agreed  to  give  up  the  idea  of  the  union  of  the  FroTiuceti. 

The  final  settlement  of  the  govamment  of  the  Danubian  Pnnci- 
paiities  in  the  following  year  was  itself  a  full  HtuBtntion  of  Napoleon's 
Tiews.  The  Divans  elected  after  tlte  lectilicatioD  of  the  electoral  lists 
pronounced  definitelj  and  strongly  for  union,  and  at  the  conference 
of  the  great  Powers  held  in  Paris  for  the  settlement  of  the  question, 
France,  Kussio,  and  Sardinia  shewed  themselves  strongly  in  favour 
of  such  an  arrangement.  It  was  in  vain  that  Napoleon  was  reminded 
of  the  compact  arrived  at  at  Osborne.  Although  it  had  been  reduced 
to  writing,  Walewski  had  declined  to  sign  it,  and  it  was  now  practi- 
cally repudiated.  The  Conservative  Government  at  this  time  in  office 
had  adopted  to  the  full  the  policy  of  maintaining  the  grtUtmtWoi 
integrity  of  Turkey.  In  spite,  therefore,  of  the  efforts  w»n»<ihi»™d 
of  Mr.  Gladstone  in  Parliament  to  secure  what  was 
almost  universally  acknowledged  to  be  for  the  advantage  of  the 
Principalities  themselves,  their  union  under  a  foreign  prince,  the 
English  plenipotentiary  combined  with  Austria  to  press  their  separa- 
tion. The  result  was  a  sort  of  compromise  which  proved  entirely 
delusive.  Under  a  central  committee  the  Principalities  (which  were 
to  be  called  the  United  Principalities)  were  each  to  be  governed  by 
its  own  Prince  or  flospodar,  and  its  own  elective  assembly.  The 
institutions  for  the  two  Provinces  were  the  same,  and  the  apparent 
separation  speedily  disappeared  when  both  elected  the  same  man  as 
their  HoBpodar.  For  the  time  the  difficulty  wbs  got  OTer.  But  it 
was  rendered  plain  to  all  parties  concerned  that  Napoleon  nourished 
a  strong  dislike  to  Austria,  that  the  fundamental  basis  of  the  Anglo- 
French  alliance  had  in  fact  disappeared,  and  that  from  the  scheming 
mind  of  the  Emperor,  constant  renewals  of  similar  compricatLons 
must  be  expected. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

D  DERBrS  UIHIffrBT,  Pebnurf  38,  ISIA. 


Tint  Lord  o/Ou  Tnaiurv 
Lord  Chanceltor,    , 
Praidest  of  On  CimiHtl, 
Lord  Privy  Strd, 


CaliMlal  SeattatTi, 

Foreign  Stenlaryf 

War  Secretary,      , 

Fint  Lord  oftht  AdmimltY, 

FrtMmKtrOit  Board  e/CmtTol, 

Fratdnt  of  On  Bmrd  ofTradt, 


Lonl  Derbf. 

Lord  Cbelnuford. 
Lord  S4liibiii7. 
Lord  Hardwickb 
Hr.  DiaiuU. 
Hi.  Bpmcsr  Wllpole. 

Lard  UalmeHbnij. 
Mr.  JODIthau  F«L 
Sir  JohQ  Paklngton. 
Lard  BlleDbonnigh, 
Ur.  Joaeph  Hsnlsy. 
Lord  John  Hsrman. 


Lord  Lifvienaritj  .        .  Lord  BgUiitoiL 

Lord  ClianeelloT Mr.  Napier. 

Chl^StatlarD, Lord  Nui. 

The  following  chmnges  iobrnqnently  took  plaee  :— 

Pmidml  o/t\i  Board  o/ContrU.         .  Lord  Stanley,  May  1858. 

Colonial  Seenlarii,         ....  8ii  B.  Bulwer  LjtloD,  Mij  1858. 

Home  aan-ttarf, Mr.  Botheron  Eitcoort,  Murcli  1868. 

PreAdtntofttitBoaTdDfTTad^i  .  Lord  Dauoaghmore,  March  1858. 

\N  Lord  Palmerston's  reaignation,  Lord  Derby  found  it  posvble 

)  fona  a  Mbiatry  and  undertake  the  GoTemment     The 

Li»dOBW        fflftnagement  of  the  House  of  Commons  fell  to  Mr,  Dia- 

mniUT.  laeli  aa  GhaQcelloi  of  the  Exchequer,  and  b^  his  skill  the 

'  Conservativea  were  enabled  to  reuiuiD  in  power  till  the 

close  of  the  session  in  presence  of  a  hostile  majority. 

The  Ministry  was  at  first  directly  charged  with  two  dutiee,  the 
destruction  of  the  double  coveniment  in  India,  and  t^e  formal  reply 


O" 


AEPLY  TO  WALEWSKI 


strong  expressions  which  the  French  Minister  had  w»iwiu'i 
used,  and  which,  s&  he  said,  had  not,  i]iiiia.tura,ll7  been 
□nderatoi>d  to  iiupl;  not  onlf  that  the  offence  complained  of  was  not 
recognised  as  such  by  the  English  law,  and  might  be  committed  with 
impunit;,  but  th&t  the  spirit  of  English  legislation  is  such  as  design- 
edly to  shelter  and  screen  the  offender  from  punishment.  To  this 
letter  Count  Walewski  replied  emphasising  strongly  the  desire  of  the 
French  Government  to  maintain  the  alliance,  and  disclaiming  all  idea  of 
putting  undue  pressure  upon  England.  "My  despatch,"  he  wrote,  "of 
the  20tb  of  January  had  no  other  object  than  to  draw  attention  to 
a  state  of  things  which  waa  to  be  regretted,  but  I  carefully  abstained 
from  expressing  any  opinion  as  to  the  measures  calculated  to  remedy 
it,  and  I  have  been  unable  to  understand  how  certain  expressions  of 
that  despatch  have  been  so  misunderstood.  As  the  intentions  of  the 
Emperor  have  been  misapprehended,  his  Majesty's  Government  will 
abstain  from  continuing  a  discussion,  which,  from  being  prolonged, 
might  prejudice  the  dignity  and  good  understanding  of  the  countries, 
and  he  appeals  pniely  and  simply  to  the  loyalty  of  the  En;^lish 
people."  On  the  receipt  of  this  despatch,  Mr.  Disraeli  declared  in 
Parliament  that  the  threatened  discord  between  the  two  countries 
had  been  got  over,  and  the  Inddent  closed.  The  alliance  was  yet  too 
valuable  to  the  French  Government  to  oUow  of  its  being  broken  by 
an  DUtJourst  of  popular  temper,  so  long,  at  all  events,  as  the  Emperor 
conld  hold  it  in  restr^nt, 

This  question  was  scarcely  settled  when  the  Government  proceeded 
to  its  second  task,  and  produced  what  is  known  aa  the  j^,^^ 
India  Bill  No.  %.     It  proved  a  complete  failure.     Like   imUkBiu 
the  Bill  of  Lord  Patmerston,  it   established  for   the  ''°  '' 
Government  of  India  a  President  with  the  rank  of  Secretary  of  State, 
and  a  Council,  but  the  Council  was  t«  consist  of  fifteen  instead  of 
eight  members,  all  of  whom  were  intended  to  be  in.sorae  way  repre- 
sentative men.     Half  were  to  be  nominated,  but  each  man  was  to  be 
drawn  from  some  particular  class.    The  other  half  were  to  be  elected, 
some  by  all  men  in  England  who  had  served  tiie  Government  for  ten 
years  in  India,  or  who  were  proprietors  of  a  certain  amount  of  Indian 
railways  or  stock  ;  the  rest  were  to  be  elected  by  the  Parliamentary 
constituencies  of  London,  Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  Belfast;  a  quali- 
fication based  upon  residence  in  India  or  upon  trade  with  that  country, 
was  also  required  for  the  members  elected.    Leave  was  given  to  bring 
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in  the  Bill  though  there  were  veij  alight  aigiu  of  approval,  aud  the 
Easter  recess  vas  allowed  for  its  consideration.  During  that  time 
it  hecame  evident  that  it  was  entirely  distasteful  to  the  nation.  It 
was  marked  b;  a  misplaced  ingenuity  which  cobbed  it  of  Uie  simple 
character  requisite  is  bo  important  a  measnre ;  and  it  was  very 
generally  felt  that  the  introduction  of  election  by  Parliamentary  con- 
stitueucies  of  members  to  represent  not  thera,  bnt  the  interests  of 
Calcutta  and  Bombay,  was  an  entire  misapprehension  of  the  principles 
of  representation,  and  a  mere  piece  of  clap-trap  for  the  purpose  of 
winning  Libeval  votes.  When  the  Bill  was  brought  in  after  the 
recess,  there  appeared  to  be  do  chance  whatever  of  ita  being  passed, 
or  of  the  Ministry  avoiding  a  great  and  fatal  defeat  But  as  a  mere 
piece  of  party  tactics,  it  might  well  be  doubted  whether  the  defeat  of 
Government  would  have  been  advisable.  The  fall  of  Lord  Falmer- 
ston's  odniinistTatian  had  been  brought  about  by  the  disorganisation 
of  the  Liberal  party,  by  the  dist^eement  of  its  chief  leaders,  Lord 
Palmeiston  and  Lord  John  Bussell,  and  by  the  mistrust  felt  by  the 
more  advanced  section  of  Liberals,  both  as  to  the  foreign  policy  and 
reforming  tendencies  of  Lord  Falmerston,  There  was  nothing  in  the 
present  question  which  could  afford  a  aolid  basis  for  reorganisation. 

From  a  higher  point  of  view,  as  all  parties  in  the  House  were  on 
the  whole  agreed  as  to  the  necessity  of  the  proposed  change  in  the 
QiuiBitT  Bi  Indian  government  in  some  shape  or  other,  it  was,  as 
JrtuSiTi^^  Lord  Palmerston  said,  far  too  serious  a  matter  to  be  made 
HU.  the  shnttlecock  of  political  parties.    Under  these  circum- 

stances, mstesd  of  driving  tlte  Ckivemment  to  extremity,  Lord  John 
Russell  proposed  to  proceed  by  way  of  resolution,  that  is  to  say,  that 
the  principles  should  be  discussed  and  settled  in  the  House,  and  that 
a  Bill  which  would  thus  become  the  joint  production  of  all  parties, 
based  upon  the  decisions  arrived  at,  should  then  be  introduced.  As  a 
matter  of  course  the  ChancelloT  of  the  Exchequer  sprang  eagerly  at 
the  opportunity  of  avoiding  defeat,  so  eagerly  indeed  as  to  cause  some 
amusement  in  the  House.  He  went  so  far  aa  to  propose  that  Lord 
John  Russell  should  himself  bring  in  the  resolutions.  But  as  it  was 
generally  felt  that  the  responsible  Ministry  should  undertake  this 
duty,  Mr.  Disraeli  expressed  his  williogness  to  produce  them  himself, 
and  a  few  days  later  proceeded  to  do  so.  After  considerable  discuasioa 
a  Bill  which,  under  the  circiunstances,  was  necessiuily  something  of  a 
compromise  between  the  two  preceding  Bills,  was  passed.  The  terri- 
tories and  powers  of  the  East  India  Company  were  t«  be  vested  in 
the  Queen  ;  her  sovereignty  was  to  be  exenased  throu^  one  of  her 
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principal  Secretaries  of  State,  aesisted  by  a  counoil  of  fifteen  members, 
of  whom  seifen  were  to  be  elected  by  the  Court  of  Direc-  j^,  ^^^^  jy, 
tors  from  their  own  body,  and  eight  nominated  by  the  t*mA. 
Crown.  Appointments  to  the  Civil  Service  were  to  be 
thrown  open,  and  to  be  filled  by  competitive  examination.  The  same 
system  was  to  be  applied  to  the  engineers  and  artilleij.  The  Indian 
revenues  were  not  to  be  applied  to  defray  the  expenses  of  military 
operations  outaide  India.  Orders  directing  the  commencement  of  a 
war  in  India  were  to  be  communicated  within  three  mouths  to  ParliEt- 
ment  if  sitting,  if  not  sitting  within  a  month  of  its  next  meeting. 
All  the  Provinces  of  India  were  to  be  placed  under  the  aulbority 
of  the  Govemor-Qeneral,  henceforward  to  be  called  the  Viceroy,  but 
at  the  same  time  were  to  retain  theit  own  civil  government.  The 
change  was  proclaimed  in  India  in  the  following  November,  and 
Lord  Canning  assumed  the  title  of  Viceroy. 

The  passage  of  this  very  important  Bill  had  been  interrupted  by  an 
incident  which  had  nearly  overthrown  the  Ministry.  It  involved  the 
policy  pursued  by  Lord  Canning  upon  the  suppression  of  the  Mutiny. 
Almost  immediately  npoD  the  capture  of  Lucknow,  he  hod  issued  a 
proclamation  in  which  he  had  declared  the  whole  of  the  j^^^^ 
land  of  Oude,  with  the  exception  of  that  held  by  six  pro-  ouii  iij- 
prietors,  forfeited  to  the  Crown,  which  would  dispose  ^ncimui«ic>f 
of  it  as  it  thought  fit  Life  was  secured  to  all  land-  "»«"'»■ 
owners  at  once  surrendering  to  the  Chief  Commissioner,  provided  that 
their  hands  were  unstained  by  English  blood  murderously  shed :  for 
any  further  indulgence  they  were  to  throw  themselves  upon  the 
mercy  and  justice  of  the  British  Governments  This  appeared  to 
many  men,  and  among  others  to  Sit  James  Outram,  fpr  too  stringent 
a  measure  of  confiscation.  In  his  view  it  entailed  the  certainty  of  an 
endlesa  guenlla  warfare.  He  did  not  in  fact  nnderstand  Lord  Can- 
ning's intentions.  The  Governor-General  was  far  from  weaning  to 
deprive  any  large  number  of  landowners  of  their  property.  But  he 
wished  to  establish  once  for  all  a  clear  groundwork,  freed  from  all 
complications  arising  from  previous  circumstances,  for  the  reorganisa- 
tion of  the  conquered  Province.  He  so  far  yielded  to  Outram's 
objections  that  he  introduced  into  the  Proclamation,  as  actually 
published,  a  clause  aimouncing  that  liberal  indulgence  would  be  ex- 
tended to  those  who  came  speedily  forward  in  support  of  order.  A 
copy  of  the  original  Proclamation  without  the  added  clause  was  sent 
to  England,  but  was  fallowed  almost  immediately  by  a  private  letter 
to  Ur.  Vernon  Smith,  at  that  time  head  of  the  Board  of  Control, 
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ezpl&inmg  Lord  Oanning'a  Tiewa  with  regard  to  it  When  thia  letter 
reached  England  the  changa  of  Ministry  had  taken  place,  and  while 
the  ProclamattoQ  pasaed  aa  a  State  paper  into  the  hands  of  Lord 
EUenborough,  the  new  President  of  the  Board,  the  letter  was  unwisely 

kept  in  Mr.  Smith's  hands.  "Without  the  key  the  Proclamation  in  all 
its  apparent  severity  struck  Lord  EUenborough  in  the  same  light  in 
which  it  had  struck  Sir  James  Outram.  Unfortunately,  the  new 
President  waa  a  mau  fond  of  abowy  writinj^,  and  of  eiertioua  of 
authority.  He  wrote  a  despatch  through  the  secret  committee  of  the 
Coiapauy  to  Lord  Canning,  in  which,  in  very  bitter  words,  he  expressed 
his  diasatis£iction  with  the  policy  he  was  pursuing.  Such  a  despatch 
should  certainly  not  hare  been  written  to  a  man  of  Lord  Canning's 
poaition  and  well-known  clemency.  But  the  matter  became  much 
worse  when  tbe  obnoxious  language  waa  published,  and  Lord  Canning, 
in  the  midst  of  bis  extraordinary  difSculties,  found  himself  disowned 
and  reprimanded  by  the  home  authorities.  The  outcry  raised  ogiunst 
Lord  EUenborough  was  so  great  that  he  was  compelled  to  save  the 
Government  by  sending  in  hia  resignation  (May  13).  Even  this  did 
not  prevent  Mr.  Cardwell  from  bringing  forward  a  motion  of  censure. 
But  when  the  suppression  of  the  private  letter  became  known,  and 
it  waa  understood  that  in  the  Proclamation  when  issued  a  merciful 
clause,  which  Lord  EUenborough  bad  not  seen,  had  been  introdnced, 
it  was  felt  that  there  was  so  much  to  be  urged  in  favour  of  the  Presi- 
dent's view,  that  the  ill-cemented  union  of  sections  which  wonld 
have  supported  Mr.  Cardwell  fell  to  pieces,  and  the  assault  upon 
Government  collapsed. 

The  session  waa  rendered  further  remarkable  by  the  final  settlement 
AdmiidiiB  of  of  the  long-vexed  question  as  to  the  admission  of  the 
^iUHEi'  Jews  to  seats  in  the  House,  Lord  John  Kussell, 
J^-  brought  in  a  BUI  for  altering  the  oatha  of  allegiance  and 

supremacy,  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  Jews  from  the  necessity 
of  using  certain  words  in  the  oatb,  and  in  spite  of  some  warm  opposi- 
tion the  clause  relative  to  the  Jews  waa  carried  by  a  lai^e  majority. 
The  Bill,  however,  met  its  usual  reception  in  tbe  House  of  Lords. 
It  was  amended  by  the  omission,  upon  the  motion  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  Chelmsford,  of  tbe  clause  which  admitted  the  Jews  to 
the  advantages  of  the  BUI.  As  the  Commons  refused  to  accept  this 
amendment,  a  dispute  between  tbe  Houses  seemed  likely,  when  happily 
Lord  Lucan  hit  upon  a  compromise,  and  suggested  that  a  Bill  should 
be  introduced  allowing  either  House  by  its  resolution  to  modify  the 
form  of  the  oath  required  from  its  own  members.     Ten  times  since 
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1833  the  Bill  liad  been  aeot  to  the  Upper  House,  and  been  r^ected. 
It  did  not  seem  prudent  to  resist  longer,  &nd  the  OoTerameut  expressed 
their  assent  to  the  compromise.  A  Bill  in  accordance  nith  it  Wits 
therefore  rapidly  passed,  and  on  the  26th  of  July  Baron  Rothschild 
took  his  seat  for  the  City  of  London. 

The  Govemtuent  had  BuocessfuUy  passed  through  oue  sessiori,  yet 
the  majority  of  the  House  was  in  opposition  to  it,  and  oibmu'i 
its  leugthened  tenure  of  office  was  impossible  unless  it  B^orniHii. 
could  find,  some  means  of  changing  this  state  of  affairs. 
The  great  events  of  the  last  few  years  bad  drawn  the  public  mind  a 
good  deal  away  from  domestic  questions,  and  had  brought  into  office 
that  section  of  the  Liberals  which'  shared  Lord  Palmerston's  dislike 
to  further  progress  in  Parliamentary  reform.  Bat  as  the  comparative 
success  of  the  Crimean  war,  the  close  of  the  little  wars  in  Persia  and 
Cliina,  and  the  suppression  of  the  Mutiny  bad  removed  for  the  time 
queatjons  of  a  more  wide  and  imperial  character,  activity  in  domestic 
politics  had  again  arisen.  The  Conservative  Government,  well  aware 
that  the  reformers  were  little  pleased  with  the  way  in  which  the 
Whigs  had  treated  their  favourite  question,  and  calculating  upon  the 
division  between  the  parties  of  Lord  Palmeiston  and  Lord  John  Kussell, 
hoped  to  secure  the  majority  which  they  required  by  themselves  under- 
takiDgto  bring  in  a  Reform  Bill.  The  opportunity  was  a  good  one,  and 
a  sound  and  simple  Bill  might  have  answered  their  expectations.  But 
when  on  the  28th  of  February  Mr.  Disraeli  introduced  Ms  measure,  it 
proved  to  contain  fanciful  arrangements  which  to  the  scrutinising  eyes  of 
the  Opposition,  seemed  to  be  directed  to  the  sole  object  of  securing  a 
Conservative  majority.  What  was  new  in  the  Bill  was  the  extension 
of  the  franchise  to  the  possessors  of  personal  property ;  .£10  a  year  in 
the  funds,  ^£60  in  the  savings-bank,  pensions  of  .£20  a  year  were  to 
give  the  right  of  voting,  which  was  to  be  extended  also  to  graduates, 
ministers  of  religion,  lawyers,  and  doctors.  At  the  same  time  the 
£10  household  franchise  was  to  be  extended  to  the  counties,  For 
the  purpose  the  Conservatives  bad  in  view  the  Bill  was  an  unwise 
one.  It  was  at  once  t«o  wide  and  too  narrow.  Its  introduction  was 
immediately  fallowed  by  the  resigmLtion  of  two  of  the  Ministers  (Mr. 
Henley  and  Mr.  Walpole).  And  Lord  John  Russell,  seeing  his 
opportunity,  proposed  a  resolution  reprobating  on  the  one  band  the 
interference  with  the  old  principle  of  freehold  franchise,  and  on  the 
other  the  maintenance  of  the  h^h  qualification  in  cities  and  boroughs. 
This  resolution  was  very  ekilfnlly  drawn,  so  as  to  unite  all  classes  of 
opponents  to  the  Bill,  and  after  a  debate  rendered  memorable  by  the 
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gie&t  speeches  of  Sir  Edward  Bnlwer  Lytton,  imd  Mr.  GaimB,  Solicitor- 
G«nenl,  the  division  showed  that  the  Government  were  in  a  minority 
Tuw^txT  "^  thirty-nine  in  one  of  the  fullest  Honses  on  record. 
*i^i—M~  Galled  to  office  nnder  peculiar  cinramstancea,  and  in  a 

itankn,uM.  pjjjij^mggt  elected  while  they  were  in  Opposition,  the 
GoTemment  did  not  think  it  necessuy  at  once  to  resign,  bat  deter- 
mined to  appeal  to  the  constitnenciea.  The  reenlt  did  not  answer 
their  expectetions,  althongh  their  ranks  were  Bomewhat  Btrenj^ened. 
Tm>i  mum  ^  the  reaasembling  of  Parliament  a  vote  of  want  of 
'"•'*■  confidence  was   moved,  and   carried   by  a  majority  of 

thirteen.     The  Ministry  had  no  choice  now  bnt  to  resign. 

It  was  not  a  very  easy  matter  to  supply  their  place.  The  dis- 
organisation of  the  Liberal  party,  and  the  discord  existing  between 
its  two  acknowledged  heads  had  been  the  cause  of  the  success  of  the 
Gonserratives.  Unless  the  discoid  could  be  healed,  a  strong  Liberal 
Government  could  not  be  formed.  Aware  of  this,  the  Liberal  party 
had  succeeded  in  bringing  abont  a  reconcUiation  between  its  leaders. 
Lord  John  Knssell  and  Lord  Palmerston  bad  promised  to  come  to  an 
agreement  that  whichever  of  the  two  was  charged  with  the  formation 
of  a  Government,  should  have  the  co-operation  of  the  other.  But  the 
Bngifl]!  Mil  Qu^"!  '^'^^  perhaps  aware  of  the  arrangement,  and  feeling, 
M  Run  ■  as  she  said,  that  it  was  highly  invidious  to  choose  between 

such  eminent  statesmen,  intrusted  Lord  Granville  with 
the  formation  of  a  Ministry,  hoping  to  enlist  both  the  rivals  under  his 
banner.  His  n^otistions  were  not  successful,  and  the  choice  fell 
on  Lord  Palmerston,  who  sacceeded  in  forming  a  remarkably  strong 
Ministry,  although  the  determination  of  Lord  John  Russell  to  hold 
the  Foreign  Office  deprived  it  of  the  assistance  of  Loid  01ai«ndon. 

It  was  a  time  when  a  strong  Ministry  was  very  necessaiy,  for  the 
«H4triMi«(  affairs  of  Europe  were  full  of  difficulty,  and  war  between 
uutM^!iiin  France  and  Austria  had  already  broken  out.  It  was  the 
•*'^"-  bursting  of  a  storm  which  had  been  long  brewing.    In 

his  desire  to  revise  the  Vienna  Treaties  and  make  alterations  in  the 
arrangements  of  Europe,  the  Emperor  had  naturally  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  the  state  of  Italy.  He  probably  was  really  anxious  for  the 
freedom  of  that  country.  It  alforded,  moreover,  the  best  ground  on 
which  to  give  effect  to  his  long-runkling  dislike  of  Austria.  Either 
by  direct  possession  as  in  Tenetia  or  Lombardy,  or  through  the 
inslmmentality  of  the  Grand  Dukes,  the  Austrian  influence  was 
paramount  through  a  large  portion  of  the  Peninsula,  and  was 
employed  in  the  disastrous  maintenance  of  bad  government,  and  in 
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the  repreecion  of  the  sentiment  of  national  independence  and  trni^ 
which  had  t&ken  possession  of  the  Italians. 

Since  the  battle  of  Norara  in  1849,  Sardinia,  which  had  placed 
itaelf  at  the  head  of  the  natioDal  morement,  had  con-  onwUDf  ««• 
tinuallj  grown  in  strength  and  power.  Firmly  adhering  '''■'^ 
to  constitutional  government,  under  the  wise  management  of  Cavour 
and  the  honest  and  stiaightforward  policy  of  King  Victor  Emmanuel, 
it  had  forced  itself  into  a  place  of  some  importance  in  Europe.  It 
had  fought  beside  the  Western  Powers  in  the  Crimea,  and  had  taken 
the  opportunity  of  the  Conferences  which  led  to  the  Peace  of  Paris,  to 
lay  before  Europe  the  claims  and  aspiratioDS  of  Italy.  Though  peace 
was  as  yet  unbroken,  there  was  every  sign  that  sooner  or  later  the 
question  between  Sardinia  and  Austria  must  be  settled  by  war. 
Assisted  by  lai^  subacriptians  from  the  rest  of  Italy,  the  fortress  of 
Aleasandiia  had  been  fully  armed.  The  fortifications  of  other  strong 
places  had  been  pressed  forward,  At  Spezzia  a  great  naval  anua- 
ment  had  been  created.  And  in  1857  diplomatic  relations  between 
the  two  CourtB,  which  had  been  renewed  after  the  Peace  of  Paris, 
were  again  broken  off.  Steadily  opposing  the  more  violent  efforts  of 
Mazzini  and  the  Bepublicans,  Cavonr  had  led  all  the  moderate 
Liberals  of  Italy  to  look  with  longing  hope  to  the  establishment  of  a 
constitutional  kingdom  under  the  Saidiniau  House.  Conscious  that 
single-handed  the  risk  of  attacking  the  Austrian  power  was  greater 
then  he  could  wisely  run,  he  bad  found,  as  he  believed,  a  firm 
supporter  in  the  French  Emperor.  The  attempt  of  .n,..^^. 
Orsini  threatened  for  the  instant  to  ruin  tliis  hope.  It  twm  SaidiiUft 
was  supposed  that  it  was  principally  in  anger  at  the 
Emperor's  delay,  and  at  the  obstacles  he  was  thought  to  raise  to  the 
free  development  of  Italy  that  tlie  assassination  had  been  contrived. 
Oisini  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  Bepublican  refugees  from  Rome. 
The  Emperor  caused  a  very  sharp  despatch  to  be  sent  to  Sardinia 
demaoding  (what  be  could  only  suggest  to  England)  a  change  in  their 
law,  for  the  protection  of  foreign  rulers.  The  misunderstanding,  which 
might  easily  have  interrupted  the  friendship  of  France  and  Sardinia, 
was  removed  by  a  stnughtforward  autograph  letter  from  Victor 
EmmanueL  It  is  even  possible  that  Orsini's  attempt,  abortive  though 
it  was,  furthered  the  cause  for  which  he  died.  Certain  of  his  letters 
which  came  into  the  Emperor's  hands  are  said  to  have  added  fresh 
life  to  his  vacillating  desires  for  Italian  freedom.  He  was  further 
moved  by  his  desire  to  withdraw  the  French  garrison  from  Borne. 
In  conjunction  with  the  Austrians,  his  troops  were  upholding  the 
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Pope  af^iiut  the   cbange  of  govemment  ardently  desired   bj  the 

Boman  people.     But  the  advice,  which  he  thought  himself  jasUfied 

under  the  circumitanoee  in  proving  upon  the  Pope,  was  disr^aided, 

and  the  influence  of  Aiutria  seemed  punmonnt.    fie  was  veaiy  of 

supporting  a  Court  where  he  was  unable  to  ni&ke  bis  Toice  full?  beard. 

He  demanded  a  prifale  interview  with  Gavonr,  which  took  place  in 

-   Julf  at  Plombiires.     It  would  seem  that  he  went  even  be;yond  the 

TruiT      ''"P**   "'   tl"*   Italian   Minister.      Oarour   still   looked 

itrtDBkUn*.     forward  to  a  peaceful  diidomatic  settlement,  but  he 

did  not  feel  himself  justified  in  refuging  the  powerfol 

assistancs  which  the  Emperor  offered  him,  and  an  arrangement  was 

arrived  at  by  which  the  Empenit  agreed  to  give  armed  aasiatance  to 

Saidinia  in  the  case  of  a  just  war. 

The  arrangement  was  kept  entirely  secret.eren  from  the  Emperor's 
own  Ministers.  But  indications  observed  by  diplomatists  during  the 
autumn  led  to  a  feeling  that  war  was  imminent.  According  to  the 
Emperor's  calculations,  tuid  for  the  furtherance  of  his  fixed  idea  of  a  - 
changed  Europe,  the  time  was  propitious.  Be  believed,  and  the 
flattering  professions  of  friendship  which  had  been  laTished  on  him 
justified  his  belief,  that  he  might  count  upon  the  support  of  Russia, 
especially  as  the  conduct  of  Austria  in  the  Crimean  war,  and  at  the 
subsequent  Treaty,  was  still  mnkling  in  the  mind  of  the  Ciar. 
The  jealousy  existing  between  Prussia  and  Austria  aa  rival  claimants 
to  the  first  place  in  Germany  seemed  to  promise  at  least  the  neutrality 
of  Prussia  ;  while  with  regard  to  England  the  well-known  sympathy 
existing  there  with  the  national  movement  in  Italy,  seemed  to  secure 
to  him  the  complete  if  not  enthusiastic  restoration  of  that  close 
alliance  which  late  events  had  so  severely  shaken.  Europe  was 
warned  that  the  critical  moment  had  arrived  when,  at  the  reception 
kwkti-  of  the  Ministers  on  Kew  Year's  Day  1S59,  Louis 
J!JJ"^^J^  Napoleon  roughly  informed  the  Austrian  AmbasBador 
ju.  i»M.  that  the  relations  between  the  countries  were  exceed- 
ingly bad.  And  the  line  the  war  would  take  was  indicated  when  on 
the  10th  of  January,  at  tbe  opening  of  the  Sardinian  Chambers,  the 
King  informed  his  Parliament  that  tbe  greatness  of  the  position  he 
had  gained  was  not  exempt  from  perils,  for  while  respecting  treaties, 
he  was  not  insensible  to  the  cry  of  suffering  which  reached  him  from 
so  many  parts  of  Italy. 

The  diplomatic  worid  was  at  once  thrown  into  a  state  of  excite- 
ment. The  well-known  ideas  of  Napoleon,  and  the  profound  mis- 
troat  felt  in  him,  caused  bis  words  to  be  heard  with  tbe  greatest 
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alarm.  Sxcited  bj  bis  own  ambition,  and,  as  it  was  generally  be- 
lieved, by  the  necessity  of  upholding  his  position  at  home  by  an 
active  foreign  policy,  it  appeared  only  too  probable  that  the  first 
inAsction  of  the  Vienna  Treaties  might  easily  lead,  if  successful,  to 
a  conesponding  effort  to  secure  the  Rhine  froDtier,  and  bring  with  it 
a  great  European  war.  But  the  Einperar  found  .that  the  calculations 
on  which  he  had  relied  were  ill-founded.  The  Prussian  King  had 
just  been  compelled  by  failing  intellect  to  give  place  to  hia  brotlier. 
The  change  of  ruler  had  brought  with  it  a  change  of  Ministry  and 
policy.  Men  of  more  liberal  and  wider  views  had  been  called  to  the 
Government.  The  Ruseian  influence  had  been  liu^ly  removed,  and 
Pruasia  took  up  a  national  position,  laying  aside  for  a  while  its 
Austrian  jealousies.  The  ConserrativeOoTemment  of  England  strongly 
supported  by  the  Court,  regarded  it  as  impossible  in  any  way  to 
encourage  an  uncalled-for  assault  upon  an  old  ally  such  as  Austria, 
and  the  late  ill-feeling  called  out  by  the  events  accompanying  the 
Orsini  plot  proved  for  a  while  too  strong  for  ItaUan  sympathy.  Dis- 
covering his  mistake,  the  Emperor  cast  about  at  all  events  ostensibly 
for  means  of  withdrawing  from  his  difficult  position.  He  continued 
to  declare  his  peaceful  intentions.  He  denied  that  he  was  placing 
his  army  on  a  war  footing.  He  aUowed,  nay  even  urged,  the  English 
to  despatch  Lord  Cowley  as  a  mediator  to  the  Austrian  Court.  Yet 
as  ao  frequently  happened  in  his  career,  he  was  weak  and  undecided 
at  the  moment  when  called  to  give  active  effect  to  the  schemes  he  had 
been  long  pondering.  In  the  present  instance  there  was  a  whip  held 
over  him  constantly  pressing  him  forward.  Cavour  possessed  the 
written  agreement  of  PlombiSres,  and  threatened  if  he  were  deserted 
to  publish  it,  and  ruin  the  Emperor's  credit  both  at  home  )i»p<iihb 
and  abroad.  Thus  at  the  very  time  that  Lord  Cowley  jEfSocimtair 
was  engaged  at  his  suggestion  in  attempting  to  bring  ""y » ooiier>n. 
about  a  peaceful  arrangement  at  Vienna,  he  induced  Russia  to  jnvpose 
that  a  CoDgress  should  be  summooed,  that  Congress  which  in  one  form 
or  other  he  had  so  persistently  demanded  for  the  rearrangement  of 
European  houndaries.  The  advantage  of  this  Congress  tO  Napoleon, 
apart  from  any  territorial  arrangements  which  might  be  discussed  in  it, 
lay  in  this,  that  if  it  should  come  to  any  conclusion  as  to  the  state  of 
Italy,  he  could  plead  the  mandate  of  Europe  as  an  excuse  for  eluding 
his  engagement  at  Flombi^res  ;  if,  as  seemed  likely,  Austria  should 
make  some  mistake,  or  exhibit  irritation  in  some  breach  of  the  peace, 
his  hands  would  be  untied,  and  he  might  proceed,  without  being  open 
to  blame,  to  support  his  Italian  ally. 
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In  spite  of  th«  risk  tliab  Bnch  a  CongreBS  might  inToIre  a  levisioa 
of  existing  ti^aties,  such  as  the  Treat;  of  Paris,  th«  desire  for  peace 
induced  the  great  Powers  of  Euiope  to  coDsent  to  its  being  summoned. 
But  there  were  still  great  diffloultiea  in  its  way.  Aoatria,  not  wholly 
aveTse  to  war,  and  determined  that  if  the  Congress  was  called  her 
own  position  should  not  be  injured  bj  it,  insisted  upon  two  points, 
—that  Sardinia  should  disarm,  and  that  the  lepresentatives  of  the 
Italian  States  should  be  excluded.  Cavour  rejected  the  suggestion 
made  to  htm  bj  England  to  disband  his  troops  on  these  terms ;  and, 
when  a  proposal  of  a  general  disarmament  was  made,  Fiance  only 
accepted  it  upon  the  condition  that  the  Italian  States  should  send 
theii  pleiiipot«ntimes  to  the  Congress.  At  lengtlk  England  arrived 
at  a  compromise  which  it  was  thought  might  be  acceptable :  that  tliere 
should  be  "a  previous,  immediate,  effective,  and  simultaneous  dis- 
armament "  on  the  part  of  Austria,  France,  and  Sardinia,  the  carrying 
out  of  which  should  be  intrusted  to  certain  commissioners ;  that 
rioncitu  immediately  on  the  commissioners  beginning  their  work 
"•■•'••*  the  Congress  should  be  convened,  and  the  Italian  States 

invited  to  send  representatives.  As  far  as  the  disarmament  went, 
the  great  Powers  agreed  to  these  terms,  and,  as  the  suggestion  came 
backed  by  the  universal  voice  of  Europe,  Cavour  yielded.  But  on 
the  other  point,  the  admission  of  Italian  representatives,  Austria  was 
unmoved.  As,  therefore,  the  Congress  appeared  impossible,  on  the 
very  day  on  which  Cavour  had  announced  his  assent  to  disarmament 
the  Austrian  Court  took  the  matter  into  ita  own  hands,  and  despatched 
a  peremptory  summons  demanding  the  immediate  disbandment  of 
the  Sardinian  troops.  As  a  matter  of  course  Cavour  refused  tlie 
w  biwki  demand,  and  ten  days  later  the  Austrian  army  crossed 
oat.  the  TLoino.    Napoleon's  hope  was  fulfilled,  Austria  had 

Aisu  iiM.  saved  him  from  his  awkward  predicament ;  he  was  free 
to  assist  an  ally  thus  attacked,  and  on  the  30th  of  April  tlie  French 
troops  entered  Turin. 

The  hasty  conduct  of  the  Austrian  Court  immediately  changed  the 
cun«nt  of  public  opinion ;  and  it  was  to  the  belief  that  the  late 
Gouservative  Government  had  been  playing  into  the  hands  of  Austria, 
that  the  success  of  the  Liberals  in  the  election  completed  the  last  day 
of  May  must  be  brgely  attributed  ;  yet  the  charge  was  ill-founded. 
In  the  midst  of  the  extraordinnry  confusion  Lord  Derby's  Government 
had  followed  a  consistent  and  not  unwise  course.  The  policy  of 
Louis  Kapoleon  was  so  tortuous,  the  mistrust  in  his  ulterior  designs 
so  reasonable,  and  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  fin>m  a  great  Euro- 
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pean  war  ko  terrible,  th&t  no  QovemmeDt  can  be  blamed  for  nsing  all 
ita  endeavours  to  preaerre  untouched  those  treaties  which,  broken 
thongh  they  bod  been,  still  formed  the  only  groundwork  XHiaUHtof 
for  the  settlement  of  Europe.  If  the  Ministrj  is  open  ***  "'■ 
to  any  blame  they  must  share  it  with  English  statesmen  of  all  parties, 
and  with  most  of  the  leaden  of  public  opinion  in  every  European 
question  which  has  arisen  of  late  years.  They  miscomprehended  the 
forces  actually  at  work  in  Europe,  and  devoted  their  energies  to  a 
well-meaning  but  erroneous  effort  to  force  back  that  spirit  of  nation- 
ality which  they  should  hare  recognised  as  the  moving  spring  of 
foreign  politics. 
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Tbe  rallowing  changea  took  plux  In  Angnst  18SI  :— 

Borne  Secretary, Sir  George  Grey. 

WarSecrtlar^ Sir  George  Lewis. 

PoiimojIfr-ffoMrol Loid  Btatdey  ot  Alderley.    ■ 

CAnnsdldraytAeDucKt'e/LaTiauIer,  .  Mr.  GenliteU. 

Lurd  Oianaltor  of  Irclxml lord  Westbnry. 

CMef  Seoretarn  0/  Irtlaml Sir  Robert  PeeL 

In  April  18M,  Mr.  C»p3i.ell  became  Colonisl  Secretary,  and  Lord  Clarendon  Chan, 
cellor  of  tbe  Duchy  of  Lancaster. 

rrlHE  consolidation  of  the  Liberal  Partj-  produced  a  ministry  of 
J-  most  UDusual  strength,  if  strength  is  to  be  estimated  by  the 
(!„„,«„  J,  ability  of  the  individual  ministers.  It  ia  possible,  how- 
iS.wS«T.  *'''*'■'  *''^''  *-^'^  ■^^T  ability  may  be  a  source  of  weaknegs 
rather  than  of  strengtL  Able  men  have  wills  and 
opinions  of  their  own,  and  for  the  passage  of  great  measures  &  Cabinet 
ready  to  acknowledge  the  complete  supromaoy  of  a  great  Premier  is 
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likelj  to  be  more  efFective  than  one  in  which  each  indiTidiul  feels  a 
Tight  to  uphold  bia  own  p-orticular  Tiew.  The  head  of  mich  a  miniatrj 
should  be  a  man  of  unusual  tact  and  readiness  of  resource,  bo  to 
mould  the  measures  brought  before  the  Cabinet  as  to  attract  support 
rather  than  to  afford  room  for  criticisDi  and  opposition.  Of  uecessitf 
the  work  of  such  a  Cabinet  under  such  a  leader  will  be  somewhat 
conserratiTB  and  aomewhat  colourless,  and  its  excellences  show 
themselTes  rather  in  good  administration  than  in  striking  legialation. 
It  is  thus  that  the  duration  of  this  last  Cabinet  of  Lord  Palmeiston's 
long  life  was  distinctly  a  time  of  doueetic  quiet,  during  which 
national  desires  were  allowed  to  grow,  but  their  execution  was  kept 
in  abeyance  till  the  death  of  the  popular  and  skilful  manager  broke 
the  cl^in  which  bound  together  the  somewhat  discordant  elements  of 
the  Ministry,  and  allowed,  after  a  short  interval  of  Opposition,  a 
reconstituted  Liberal  Party  to  take  poBsession  of  the  Government 
and  give  vigorous  expression  to  the  silent  growths  of  the  preceding 
period.  The  most  important  member  of  the  Ministry,  setting  aside 
the  Premier,  was  Lord  John  Eussell,  whose  long  and  consistent 
career  as  an  advanced  Whig  gave  great  weight  to  his  counsels.  His 
name  was  so  indissolubly  connected  with  parliamentary  reform,  that 
although  he  had  at  one  time  declared  his  belief  in  the  final  character 
of  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832,  his  position  is  the  Ministry  seemed  to 
afford  security  that  the  constantly  recurring  claims  of  the  reformers 
would  not  be  neglected.  He  was,  however,  essentially  a  Whig,  and 
not  a  BadicaL  The  more  advanced  party  looked  for  the  support  of 
their  objecta  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
Originally  a  Conservative,  he  had  formed  one  of  the  small  band  of 
able  men  who  had  followed  Sir  Sobert  Peel,  and  was  now  devoting 
himself  to  the  development  of  the  financial  schemes  of  his  t«acber. 
His  unrivalled  maatery  of  details,  and  a  commanding  eloquence  which 
could  invest  even  dry  financial  statements  with  interest,  peculiarly 
fitted  him  for  this  work.  Eat  it  was  not  in  the  sphere  of  finance 
alone  that  the  progressive  character  of  his  mind,  and  the  unflagging 
power  of  growth  which  characterised  it,  made  itself  felt.  Already 
it  was  clear  that  upon  many  important  points  he  was  iticlining 
to  accept  the  Radical  creed.  It  was  perhaps  his  deeply  sympathetic 
character,  his  rapid  comprehension  and  appreciation  of  the  various 
points  of  view  ftom  which  a  question  may  be  regaided,  which  were 
the  chief  source  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  influence.  He  possessed  in 
an  extraordinary  degree  the  power  of  returning  to  his  audience, 
elaborated  and  beautified,  their  own  ideas, — and  the  press  rendered 
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the  But  irhat  its  ftutbor  bad  considered  as  its  most  important  od- 
wiRtaiT'i  Tantage,  the  creation  of  the  Chief  Judgeship.  Theamend- 
■lEniimi  menta  of  the  Lords  were  rejected  by  the  CommoDS.  But 
on  the  Buggeation  of  the  Attorney-General,  who  wan 
onxioua  that  his  Biil  should  not  be  wholly  ruined,  a  compromise 
■was  offered  by  which  the  Chief  Judgeship  was  retained.  But  even 
this  was  overruled  by  Che  Upper  House,  and  ncber  than  lose  the 
whole  advantage  of  his  work,  Bethell  persuaded  the  Commons  to 
accept  the  Bill  mutilated  as  it  was.  Hia  next  measure  was  the 
solidification  of  the  Statute  Law  with  regard  to  criminals.  Obsolete 
and  useless  Acts  of  Parliament  were  expunged,  and  contradictions 
removed.  But,  as  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  Westburj  aimed  at  a  much 
greater  and  more  complete  process.  He  projected  the  examination 
and  compression  of  the  whole  Statute  Law,  by  which  he  hoped  to 
reduce  forty-four  folio  volumes  of  Acts  of  Parliament  to  ten.  And 
even  greater  than  this  was  his  proposal  that  an  attempt  should  be  made 
to  consolidate  and  codify  the  common  or  unwritten  law.  Common 
law  consists  of  a  vast  number  of  recorded  j  udicial  decisions  contained 
in  some  1200  volumes  of  reports.  It  was  suggested  that  these  should 
be  divided  into  three  sections  according  to  their  dates,  and  thoroughly 
sifted  by  competent  persons.  The  Lord  Chancellor  was  unfortunately 
unable  himself  to  carry  on  his  great  scheme.  His  sharp  tongue  and 
sarcastic  manner  had  always  rendered  him  unpopular.  Some  appoint- 
ments, in  making  which  he  hod  no  doubt  been  culpably  careless,  were 
seized  upon  with  avidity  as  means  of  attack.  In  July  1865  a  majority 
in  the  House  of  Commons  supported  a  vote  of  censure  against  him, 
charging  him  with  "  a  laxity  of  practice,  and  a  want  of  caution 
whereby  great  encouragement  had  been  given  to  corrupt  practices, 
and  conduct  which,  even  in  the  absence  of  any  improper  motive,  was 
highly  reprehensible,  and  calculated  to  throw  discredit  upon  the 
administration  of  the  high  offices  of  state."  Lord  Westbury  naturally 
thought  it  necessary  under  such  circumstances  to  resign,  and  after  an 
explanation  of  great  dignity,  in  which  be  claimed  credit  for  the 
measurea  of  reform  he  had  proposed,  and  regretted  that  he  was  unable 
to  inaugurate  the  great  measure  he  had  at  hearty  the  formation  of  a 
digest  of  the  whole  law,  he  laid  down  the  seaLj,  leaving  his  unfinished 
work  to  his  successor. 

The  Reform  Bill  was  not  the  only  legacy  which  Lord  Paldierston's 
ausntniiu  Government  had  inherited  from  its  predecessor,  and  if 
OormiMnt  the  Ministry  showed  no  earnest  endeavour  to  carry  out 
"'"'*■  the  one,  no  such  blame  can  be  attached  to  the  able 
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sdministration  of  Sir  Charles  Wood  with  regard  to  the  otBer.  The 
desteuction  of  the  double  GoTemment  in  India  proposed  by  Lord 
Palmereton'B  Government  at  the  doae  of  the  Mutiny  had  been  earried 
out  during  the  short  adminiBtration  of  Lord  Derby.  The  change  iras 
piactacally  a  slight  one.  The  power  of  the  Company  had  already 
become  so  nominal  that  its  entire  disappearance  was  a  matter  rather 
<rf  words  than  of  facta,  jet  it  involved  important  questions,  and  had 
at  least  the  effect  of  bringing  Indian  aSairH  more  prominently  before 
the  mind  of  the  public  Its  finance,  its  army,  its  judicial  system, 
became  in  turn  the  subject  of  great  anxiety  and  warm  discussion. 

The  balance  between  receipta  and  expenditure  had  been  nearly 
attained  in  the  year  before  the  Mutiny.    A  deficit  of  2f„^„ 
^£170,000  seemed  immaterial,  especially  as  much  of  the  momtiui 
outlay  was  on  public  works  from  which  a  subsequent  »"«"- 

return  might  be  expected.  But  the  Mutiny  upset  all  calculations. 
The  year  1857-1858  showed  a  deficiency  of  ^9,000,000,  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  a  deficiency  of  j£12,000,000  ;  so  that  even  without  taking 
into  consideration  the  compensation  claimed  for  the  loss  of  privato 
property  during  the  Mutiny,  the  two  terrible  years  had  left  a  deficit 
of  not  less  than  ^£21,000,000.  It  was  felt  not  unnaturally  to  be  a 
question  whether  India  was  still  to  remain  entirely  separate  from  the 
English  Exchequer  or  not,  and  whether  the  deficiency  existing  in  its 
revenue  conld  be  supplied  wholly  from  its  own  resources.  Lord 
Stanley,  the  Indiim  Secretary  of  Lord  Derby's  Government,  without 
proposing  any  change  in  the  existing  system,  which  bad  been  to 
charge  the  Indian  debt  on  tlie  Indian  Exchequer  only,  hinted  in  no 
obscure  words  that  as  thcee-fifths  of  that  debt  was  held  by  Europeans 
and  English  capitalists,  it  was  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  it  would  be 
possible  to  continue  the  separation.  The  revenue  of  India  had  not 
the  same  elastic  character  as  the  English  revenue.  It  arose  from 
land,  and  conld  therefore  increase  only  as  new  land  was  cultivated, 
a  slow  and  uncertain  process,  or  by  additions  of  territory  which  no 
man  desired  ;  from  opium,  a  precarious  and  variable  source  ;  from 
salt ;  and  from  a  few  customs  duties.  The  mercantile  classes  were 
therefore  as  a  whole  scarcely  taxed,  and  thus  increased  prosperity  had 
little  influence  upon  the  revenue.  The  remaining  resource— lessened 
expenditure — seemed  scarcely  possible  if  the  present  lai^e  armaments 
were  to  be  maintained.  For  the  present  all  that  Lord  Stanley 
suggested  was  the  authorisation  of  a  loan  to  India  of  £7,000,000. 
The  loan  was  granted,  but  it  was  obviously  only  a  temporary 
expedient,  and  the  duty  of  bringing  the  finances  into  order  was  left 
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to  Lord  pBlmerston'B  sdminigtiUian,  and  to  Sir  Ghailea  Wood  as 
Indian  Secretorj.  Accordioglj,  in  the  autuoui  of  1869,  Mi.  James 
Wilsoa  was  appoioted  fioancLal  member  of  the  LegislatiTe  Council  of 
India,  chatged  witJi  the  duty  of  attempting  an  equalisatioa  of  income 
and  expenditure.  Such  a  plan  he  matured,  and  produced  before  the 
OoTemor-General's  Council  in  India.  His  scheme  included  an 
increase  of  taxes,  a  graduated  tax  upon  traders,  and  sn  income-tax. 
His  propositions  received  general  approval,  but  Sir  Charles  Trevelfau, 
at  that  time  Governor  of  Madras,  believing  that  the  balance  might 
be  obtained  bf  leduotion  of  expenditure,  without  new  taxation,  wrote 
and  published  a  minute  to  that  effect.  TW  publication  of  such  a 
document  could  not  but  be  regarded  as  an  act  of  insubordination,  and 
much  as  the;  valued  Sir  Charles  Treveljan,  the  Government  thought  it 
necessary  to  recall  him,  only  however  to  send  hint  out  a  few  years 
later  as  financial  Minister,  with  the  opportunity  of  carrying  out  his 
own  views.  Keductiona  in  expenditure,  especially  in  military  expen- 
diture, proved  possible.  ;£6,800,000  had  been  withdrawn  from  this 
item  before  the  middle  of  1861 ;  and  conscientious  efforts  continuing 
to  be  directed  to  financial  reform,  in  1864  Sir  OHarles  Treveljan  was 
able  at  length  to  show  a  surplus.  The  additional  taxes  hod  little 
to  do  with  this  result.  The  proceeds  of  the  lax  on  traders  proved 
quite  insignificant,  and  tbe  inc<»ne-tax  was  so  distasteful  to  the  in- 
habitants of  India,  tiiat  at  last  Lord  Nortbbrook,  during  his  Vice- 
royalty  (in  1872),  thought  it  better  to  abolish  it.  It  has  been  chiefly 
by  means  of  retrenchment  that  any  advance  has  been  made  towards 
producing  a  well-balanced  Indian  Budget. 

In  close  connection  with  tJie  efforts  to  bring  the  finances  of  India 
jj^j^j^jj^ji^  into  order  was  the  reoi^anisation  of  the  army.  The 
s[  tiu  luuu  suppression  of  the  Company  had  implied  that  the  Indian 
*"*'  army  should  be  taken  over  by  the  Government.    The 

feeling  against  this  change  of  masters  was  so  strong,  and  was  exhibited 
in  BO  insubordinate  a  manner,  that  many  of  Uie  European  r^ments 
were  broken  up.  The  movement  was  so  general  as  to  be  spoken  of 
as  the  while  mutiny.  It  became  a  question  whether  it  was  desirable 
to  keep  up  a  local  army  as  distinguished  from  the  Queen's  army. 
The  old  Indian  servants  who  formed  the  Council  in  London,  and  of 
whom  Sir  John  Lawrence  was  one,  were  strongly  in  favour  of  pre- 
serving the  local  force.  But  Sir  Charles  Wood,  probably  with  better 
judgment,  overruled  their  opinion,  and  determined  tluU  the  armies 
should  be  amalgamated,  and  the  distinction  between  Indian  troops  and 
Queen's  troops  abolished.    At  the  same  lime,  however,  a  lai^  native 
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force  was  still  maintaiited,  officered  by  men  voluateeriDg  for  permanent 
service  in  India. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  the  infiction  of  the  OoTemment  in 
domestic  legislation  waa  partly  oauaed  by  the  distraction  ^,^^  ^ 
of  public  attention  in  foreign  affairs.    Among  these  may  rnnicii 
be  reckoned  the  disturbed  condition  of  Europe,  wftrs  and  *•''''"■ 
rumours  of  wars  in  the  East,  and  the  great  American  contest  with  ite      ^ ' ' 
attendant  results  on  English  trade.  ri\i  &  ,' 

Lord  Palmerston  had  entered  apon  office  in  the  midst  of  the  p  r-_ 
Italian  war,  and  his  sympathies  were  entirely  with  the  Frnpniwi'i  hm-™"*  "^ 
French  Emperor  as  he  pursued  hia  successful  inarch  ""  "*'*■ 
from  Montebello  to  Solfarino.  It  seemed  as  thoogh  he  would 
fulfil  the  (i:'ogTamme  with  which  be  had  started,  and  would  "  sweep 
the  Auatrians  from  the  North  of  Italy  up  to  the  Adriatic"  But 
Napoleon  himsplf  had  no  intention  of  thus  completing  his  work. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  he  found  his  difQculties  greater  than  he  at 
first  expected.  The  resistance  of  the  Austrians  had  been  firm,  and 
the  losses  of  his  army  proportionately  large.  The  four  great  fortresses 
known  as  the  Quadrilateral  lay  still  before  bim.  The  attitude  of 
Prussia  and  Giermany  was  threatening,  aud  even  Kussia,  which  had 
told  hitn  that  it  could  not  unmoved  see  Austria  come  victorious  from 
the  war,  displayed  no  alacrity  in  assisting  in  the  defeat  of  that  Power. 
Moreover,  the  time  had  come  for  Napoleon  to  repeat  with  i^ard  to 
Austria  the  gome  he  had  already  played  with  Bussia,  and  purchase 
by  a  show  of  generosity  the  friendship  of  his  conquered  rival  He 
applied  to  England,  urging  the  Miniaten  to  suggest  an  armistice. 
The  terms  he  proposed  were  the  cession  of  Lombardy  to  Sardinia, 
and  the  establishment  of  Tenetia  as  a  separate  State  nnder  an  A.rch- 
duke.  But  Lord  Pabnerston  declined  to  be  used  as  a  cat's-paw  to 
enable  the  Emperor  h>  escape  from  his  difficulties.  Venetia  was  not 
yet  conquered,  and  it  was  not  likely  that  Austria  would  yield  it 
without  a  further  struggle  ;  and  as  the  Premier  wrote  to  Lord  John 
Russell,  "the  scheme  throws  wholly  out  of  the  question  the  wishes 
of  the  Italians  themselves,  and  we  are  asked  to  propose  to  the  belli- 
gerenta  a  parcelling  out  of  the  nations  of  Italy  as  if  we  bad  any 
authority  to  dispose  of  them."  Napoleon  had  therefore  to  find  his 
own  way  out  of  the  difficulty,  and  on  the  8th  of  July  1860  an  armis- 
tice was  concluded,  and  a  meeting  arranged  witii  the  Emperer  of 
Austria.  It  was  held  at  Villafranca  on  the  11th,  The  agreement 
arrived  at  was  even  less  advantageous  to  Italy  than  that  which  Lord 
Palmerston  had  rejected.    Lombardy  was  to  be  given  up,  but  the 
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DuohiM  were  to  be  restored  to  their  late  rulers ;  and  Venetia,  atill 
reinikiniDg  s  port  of  the  Austrian  Empire,  was  to  become  one  of  a 
confederation  of  Italian  States  under  the  Presidencj  of  the  Pope. 

There  eeems  to  have  been  some  sort  of  verbal  amtngement  that  the 
reotoration  of  the  Dukes  was  not  to  be  effected  bj  force.  The  pre- 
liminaries thus  sketched  were  to  be  completed  at  Zurich.  The  armis- 
tice was  a  terrible  blow  to  the  weU-wishers  of  Italj.  Cavour  at  once 
resigned.  Lord  Palmeiston  expressed  his  deep  disapprobation  of  the 
terms  in  a  strong  letter  addressed  to  Count  Peraignj,  the  French 
Minister,  in  which  he  showed  unanswerably  that  the  admission  of 
Austria  to  authoiiaed  interference  in  the  affairs  of  Central  Italy 
rendered  its  position  there  eren  more  dangerous  than  it  had  pre- 
viously been.  He  eren  went  so  far  as  to  communicate  officially  to 
Vienna,  in  August,  the  opinion  that  the  employment  of  either  French 
or  Austrian  forcea  to  put  down  the  clearly  expressed  will  of  Italy 
would  not  be  justifiable.  But  grievous  though  the  disappointment 
was,  the  language  Napoleon  used  was  perhaps  more  true  than  he 
intended  when  he  declared  that  he  had  at  least  rendered  Italy  hence- 
forth mistress  of  her  own  destinies.  Italy  took  him  at  his  woni.  The 
spirit  which  the  war  had  roused  was  too  strong  to  be  subdued,  and 
the  Italians  themselves  established  that  Northern  Kingdom  he  had 
fiilsely  promised  them. 

For  Italy  had  not  been  idle  during  the  war.  Though  in  the  South 
Fioiniitr  *^*  critical  time  was  postponed,  the  seeds  of  future 
IM7  imi^  freedom  were  laid  when  in  May  Francis  II.  asbended  the 
***  "*■  throne  of  Naples,  rejected  all  the  advances  of  Sardinia, 

and  determined  to  follow  to  its  inevitably  fatal  result  the  despotic 
conduct  of  his  father.  But  Leopold  of  Tuscany,  pursuing  the  same 
course,  was  driven  from  his  capital,  and,  together  with  the  Duke  of 
Modena,  was  forced  to  take  refuge  in  the  Austrian  camp,  while  the 
Duchess  of  Parma  and  her  son  escaped  to  Switzerland ;  and  even 
from  Bologna,  in  the  States  of  the  Church,  the  Cardinal  L^ate  had 
found  it  necessary  to  withdraw  ;  for  the  Austriana  having  been  com- 
pelled to  concentrate  their  troops,  the  fall  of  the  rulers  they  had 
propped  up  followed  as  an  inevitable  result.  The  provisional  govern- 
ments of  the  Duchies  at  once  placed  themselves  at  the  command 
of  Sardinia.  Victor  Emmanuel  accepted  the  responsibility,  and  in 
Florence,  Parma,  Modena,  and  even  in  Bol<^a,  Commissioners  were 
ruling  in  his  name. 

The  unexpected  conclusion  of  the  war,  and  the  terms  of  the  armis- 
tice, threatened  ^ain  to  subvert  this  arrangement.    Victor  Emmanuel, 
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though  bitterly  diaappointed,  and  in  apite  of  CaTour'a  protest,  accepted 
the  Bimistice,  and  it  was  not  without  a  TBat  amount  of  diplomatic 
iutrigue  that  the  hopes  of  tJie  Italians  were  at  length  realised.  With 
complete  unanimitf  they  refused  to  receive  back  the  rulers  of  the 
Duchies,  and  quietlj  and  calmlj  carried  on  prorisional  govermueDts  in 
the  name  of  the  Sardinian  king.  Meanwhile,  Napoleon  found  that  he 
had  nmde  a  mistake,  and  as  usual  had  recourse  to  England  to  get  him 
out  of  the  scrape,  pressing  eagerly  for  a  Congress  which  might  OTer- 
ride  the  stipulations  of  Villafranca.  The  real  question  at  issue  was 
whether  these  stipulations  for  the  restoration  of  the  Dukes  should  be 
forced  upon  Uie  Italians,  oi  not.  Id  the  view  of  the  English  Gorem- 
ment,  if  a  Congress  was  summoned,  its  duty  was  to  secure  the 
interests  of  tbe  Italian  people,  and  not  those  of  tMs  or  that  ruler. 
Thej  consented  therefore  to  the  Congress  only  on  the  n>nuu«  er 
definite  understanding  that  all  their  influence  would  be  ^^^jj^ 
directed  to  prevent  force  being  employed  for  the  purpose  bim*™. 
of  imposing  upon  the  Italians  any  form  of  government  or  constitution. 
With  a  view  to  secure  this  object,  Lord  Palmeiston  contemplated  a 
preliminary  arrangement  between  England,  France,  and  Sardinia. 
No  such  alliance  however  proved  necessary  ;  Austria  yielded  to  the 
determination  of  the  Western  Powers,  and  th$  Italian  States  having 
declared  their  wishes  by  unmistakable  majorities,  were  annexed  to 
the  Sardinian  monarchy.  A  Northern  Kingdom  of  some  11,000,000 
inhabitants  was  thus  formed. 

To  all  appearance  England  had  been  co-operating  with  France  in 
this  matter.  But  it  was  open  to  Napoleon  to  say  that  its  interference 
had  thwarted  his  policy  ;  it  had  certainly  rendered  the  restoration  of 
the  Italian  Dukes  impossible,  and  had  established  on  his  frontier  a 
more  important  Power  than  he  had  contemplated.  Even  before  the 
battle  of  SoUarino  the  blot  of  selfish  ambition  which  stained  bis 
Italian  policy  bad.  been  visible.  He  had  already  suggested  that 
Savoy  should  be  annexed  to  France.  The  disapproba-  ^jj^^^ao,  „, 
tion  with  which  the  suggestion  waa  received  had  induced  sanr  to 
him  to  withdraw  it ;  but  now  he  again  raised  the  demand,  *''°°' 
asserting  that  it  was  necessary  for  bis  protection,  and  that  as  the 
English  had  been  instrumental  in  establishing  the  Power  which  he 
dreaded  they  had  no  right  to  object.  Unable  to  reply  to  this  argu- 
ment the  English  Government  yielded.  And  Cavour,  who  had 
returned  to  office,,  thinking  tliat  the  great  advance  made  towards  his 
prime  object — a  united  Italy — was  worth  the  sacrifice,  braved  the 
bitter  anger  of  the  Italian  patriots  and  gave  his  consent  to  the  cession, 
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upon  condition  that  the  will  of  the  people  of  Saroy  was  fiisl  talceo. 
Their  vote  proved  in  &Toar  of  France  ;  and  Savoy,  with  Nice,  becaine 
Dart  of  the  French  Empire. 

A  measure  Buch  as  this  tended  largely  to  increase  the  miatnut 
which  even  Lord  PalmersCoo  was  beginning  to  feel  towards  the 
Emperor,  especially  as  the  cession  contained  territories  which  had 
hitherto  been  included  in  the  goaninteed  neutrality  of  Switzerland. 
The  failure  of  all  efforts  to  induce  Napoleon  either  to  give  a  new 
frontier  to  Switzerland,  or  to  allow  tiie  adjacent  provinces  to  be 
neutralised,  seemed  to  throw  a.  threatening  light  upon  the  policy  of 
^^_,  aggrandisement  he  was  pursuing.  The  dread  of  his  future 

Bbtnrt  ot  intentions  was  most  strongly  felt  in  Giermany,  where  it 
vapDiHs.  ^^  jjq|.  nQreasonably  thought  that  once  embarked  on  iJie 

business  of  rectifying  frontiers,  he  would  speedily  be  led  to  claim  the 
Bhine  Provinces ;  and  in  England,  where  his  desertion  of  Italy  had 
created  a  profound  impression,  while  his  persistent  effort  to  increase  his 
power  on  the  sea  was  regarded  as  a  covert  threat.  But  in  Italy  itself 
the  feeling  against  him  waa  most  pronounced.  Venetia  had  been  left 
in  the  hands  of  her  Austrian  tyrants ;  Uie  inisgovemment  of  Rome 
was  still  upheld  by  French  troops ;  the  ancient  home  of  the  Sardinian 
monarchy  had  just  been  taken  from  it.  Help  from  France  conld  no 
longer  be  hoped  for  by  the  Italian  patriots  ;  whatever  was  done  must 
be  henceforward  done  by  themselves.  The  South  of  Italy,  under 
Francis  of  Naples,  was  in  a  worse  condition  even  than  the  North  had 
been  under  its  Austrian  rulers,  and  Francis  refused  all  advice.  In 
viun  France  and  England  urged  upon  him  the  necessity  of  reforms  ; 
in  vain  the  idea  was  suggested  to  him  of  close  fdliance  with  Sardinia, 
and  the  solution  of  the  Italian  question  by  the  formation  of  two 
kingdoms  of  North  and  South  Italy.  In  the  spring  of  1660  dissatis- 
faction, fell  no  doubt  by  the  events  in  the  north,  came  to  open 
expression,  and  insurrection  broke  out  in  Sicily.  An  opportunity 
seemed  to  be  offered  for  the  armed  intervention  of  Sardinia.  !But  at 
this  time  the  discussions  as  to  the  cession  of  Savoy  were  still  going 
on.  It  was  the  business  of  Cavoui  te  secure  the  advantages  he  had 
won  and  to  risk  nothing  by  overhaste.  Jealousy  of  an  increased 
Itoiian  kingdom  threatened  at  once  to  bring  the  French  against  liini. 
A  war  of  independence  could  scarcely  avoid  interfering  with  the 
Papal  rights  which  France  upheld,  and  the  very  question  at  present 
in  the  course  of  settlement  proved  the  selfishness  of  French  help, 
and  that  the  interests  of  the  Empire  rather  than  the  interests  of  Italy 
were  likely  to  be  considered.    With  true  prudence  the  great  statesman 
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refused  at  firat  to  more.  It  was  not  even  the  Itatian  Governments 
but  the  Italian  people  who  must  henceforth  help  themaelres.  Gari- 
baldi, the  old  defender  of  Some,  and  the  lea<Jer  of  the  TaluuteerB  in 
the  l»te  war,  smuted  under  the  separation  of  his  birthplace,  Nice, 
from  the  Italy  for  which  he  had  aoeamefltly  fought ;  and, 
trusting  to  enthusiasm  rather  than  to  political  combina-  nuKMa  •talon 
tion,  he  secretly  equipped  at  Genoa  two  steamers,  and  ""'"■ 
with  a  force  of  about  1000  volunteers  embarked  for  Sicily.  Landing 
on  the  14th  of  May,  in  little  more  than  two  mouths  he  had  entirely 
overthrown  the  Neapolitan  Government  in  the  island.  By  the  end  of 
July  Messina,  the  last  city  of  importance,  had  fallen  into  his  handg. 
In  June  the  King  of  Naples  had  offered  to  retrace  his  steps,  to  grant 
a  constitution  to  his  country,  and  to  ally  himself  to  Sardinia.  The 
offer  came  too  late.  Success  in  Sicily  bad  roused  the  Neapolitan 
feeling  too  far  to  allow  of  any  such  arrangement,  and  in  August 
Garibaldi  proclaimed  his  intention  of  carrying  his  aims  across  the 
straits  into  Naples.  Hie  movement  met  with  extraordinary  success. 
Though  his  S0,000  men  were  badly  disciplined  and  badly  provided, 
and  could  scarcely  have  withstood  the  opposition  of  disciplined  forces, 
the  disaffection  of  the  Neapolitan  army  prevented  any  such  opposition 
from  being  offered.  Early  in  September  he  entered  Naples  in.  triumph, 
and  the  King  was  compelled  to  retire  with  such  troops  as  remained 
faithful  to  him  to  the  fortress  of  Gaeta. 

Cavour  had  now  a  difficult  game  to  play.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  he  bad  secretly  favoured  Garibaldi's  movements.  But  the  extis- 
ordiuary  success  which  had  attended  the  partisan  chief,  and  the  en- 
thusiasm he  had  roused,  threatened  the  gravest  dangers.  The  General 
had  no  Bornple  in  declaring  that  he  would  not  check  his  -j-^.^^ 
course  till  Kome  and  Venetia  were  freed,  and  he  could  awmo'i 
lay  the  crown  of  united  Italy  at  Victor  Emmanuel's  feet.  ^'"'^■ 
Full  of  dielike  for  Cavour  and  his  diplomatic  ways,  he  even  despatched 
a  messenger  to  Turin  demanding  his  dismissal.  Joint  action  on  the 
part  of  the  soldier  and  politician  was  impossible.  But  Garibaldi, 
left  to  himself  would  inevitably  shock  the  interests  of  France  in 
Rome,  precipitate  a  war  with  Austria  in  Veoelna,  and  bring  upon 
Italy  the  disapprobation  of  every  Court  in  Eim>pe.  The  only  chance 
of  avoiding  such  disaster  appeared  to  be  to  produce  such  an  arrange- 
ment as  would  bring  Garibaldi,  if-  he  advanced,  into  collision  with 
the  troops  of  Victor  EnunanueL  At  tliis  crisis  Cavour  took  the 
coorogeouB  step  of  breaking  through  the  trammeU  of  international 
law.    He  used  as  a  pretext  the  formation  by  the  Pope  of  a  mercenary 
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armj  of  foreigners  for  the  purpose  of  maintamiDg  his  temporal  power. 
Cttvoui'  demanded  their  inntant  dismissal,  and  meeting,  as  he  expected, 
with  refusal,  poured  his  troopa  at  once  into  Umbria  and  the  nuishes. 
The  Sardinian  troops  wera  everywhere  Buccessful ;  Lamoriciire,  the 
French  General  of  the  Papal  forces,  was  defeated  and  shut  up  in 
Ancona,  and  when  the  Italian  fleet  appeared  off  the  city,  rendering 
flight  impossible,  be  surrendered.  In  leas  than  three  weeks  the  whole 
of  the  Papal  troops  were  captured  or  disbanded,  and  the  Piedmontese 
armf  mored  across  the  road  of  the  Garibaldians  as  they  advanced  to- 
wards Capua  and  Gaeta.  The  bold  step  which  Cavonr  had  taken  bad 
thus  succeeded.  The  further  advance  of  irresponsible  conquest  was 
rendered  impossible.  But  it  wassogravean  infraction  of  the  ordinary 
rules  of  international  action,  that  Cavonr  thought  it  necessary  to 
defend  it  in  a  circular  despatch  of  great  ability  sent  to  the  various 
Courts,  His  explanation  of  the  difficulties  of  Sardinia,  and  the 
necessity  which  he  felt,  even  for  the  protection  of  Europe,  of  prevent- 
ing the  Italian  movement  from  degenerating  into  anarchy,  met  with 
sympathy  in  England,  a  sympathy  tempered  only  by  a  fear  lest  France 
shonld  again  find  in  Italy  a  means  of  aggrandisement;  An  assurance 
on  the  part  of  Cavour  that  he  would  never  again  summon  French  arms 
to  his  assistance,  that  the  rumoured  surrender  to  France  of  the  island 
of  Sardinia  was  not  dreamt  of,  and  that  he  would  restrain  Garibaldi 
from  assaulting  Venetia,  satisfied  the  minds  of  the  English  Govern- 
ment. The  French  Emperor  expressed  his  disapprobation  by  with- 
drawing his  ambassador  from  ITurin,  strengthening  his  troops  in  Rome, 
and  assisting  the  Neapolitan  King  in  Gaeta  by  the  presence  of  his 
fleet.  But  the  principle  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  with  regard 
to  the  choice  of  their  rulers  was  too  important  to  him  to  allow  of 
active  interference.  He  could  scarcely  deny  to  the  people  of  Naples 
and  the  Papal  States  the  right  on  the  exercise  of  which  be  rested  hia 
claims  to  Savoy.  The  other  Courts  of  Europe  protested  agaiciBt 
Cavour's  action,  and  the  Pope  lavished  excommunications  on  the 
invaders  of  his  territory.  With  the  full  sympathy  of  England  alone 
Cavour  proceeded  on  hia  course.  In  October  he  demanded  from 
Parliament  powera  to  annex,  if  they  wished  it,  the  Provinces  of 
Southern  and  Central  Italy.  For  the  present  bo  proposed  to  postpone 
further  action  with  regard  to  Rome  and  Venetia,  for  the  sake  of  secur- 
ing what  had  already  been  won.  A  check  in  the  advance  of  the 
insurrectionary  troopa  fortunately  gave  time  for  this  more  regular 
intervention,  and  when,  on  the  Seth  of  Octobo',  Victor  Emmanuel 
and  Garibaldi  met  at  the  little  town  of  leano,  the  meeting  was 
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hearty,  and  the  General  without  difficulty  handed  over  U>  the  King 
the  completion  of  his  worL    It  is  true  that  he  at  fiist  ui^ed  that  he 
should  h«  appointed  Dictator  of  Kaples  for  two  yeara,  and  that  Gavour 
should  be  dismissed.    But  he  yielded  to  the  straightforward  sense  of 
the  King,  and  withdrew  to  his  home  in  the  islaod  of  victor 
Caprera.     In  February  1861,  the  French  fleet  having  ^^^J^, 
been  withdrawn,  Gaeta  yielded,  and  on  the  18th  of  tJiat  '>*i-  ihl 
month  the  first  Italian  Parliament,  dntwn  from  a  nation  of  22,000,000 
of  inhabitants,  assembled  at  Turin,  and  Victor  Emmanuel  assumed  the 
title  of  King  of  Italy.     . 

The  conduct  of  England  during  this  difficnit  crisis  had  on  the 
whole  been  successful.  Its  sympathy  had  no  doubt  beea  of  great 
use  tfl  the  Italians ;  and  although  Lord  John  Russell's  strongly  ex- 
pressed objection  to  any  attack  upon  Venetia  had  given  rise  to  some 
comphunt,  the  country  had  been  successfully  guided  in  peace  through 
a  difficult  time,  and  the  friendship  of  the  new  Kingdom  of  Italy 
secured.  But  this  success  had  not  been  gained  without  rnpvMiimi 
a  considerable  shock  to  the  friendship  between  England  ^^J^nmeb 
and  France  ;  for  the  course  of  eTente  had  seemed  to  throw  iiTuia. 
a  somewhat  sinister  light  upon  the  views  of  the  Emperor.  His  rest- 
less  conduct,  his  absorption  of  Savoy  and  Nice,  the  want  of  consistency 
which  wag  observed  between  his  assertions  and  his  acta,  coupled  with 
Mb  well-known  determination  to  destroy,  if  possible,  the  Treaty 
arrangements  of  1816,  had  excited  a  strong  belief  in  the  probability 
of  an  invasion  from  France.  Lord  Palmerston  himself  shared  the 
apprehension,  or  at  least  thought  it  necessary  by  demonstrations  of 
strength  to  check  such  an  idea,  if  it  existed,  in  the  Emperor's  mind. 
For  this  purpose  he  gsiva  every  support  in  his  power  to  the  establish- 
ment of  Tolunteen.  The  movement,  sanctioned  in  May  18G9  under 
the  Conservative  Government,  had  spread  with  great  rapidity.  Before 
a  year  was  over  180,000  men  were  enrolled  in  the  nfle  and  artillery 
corps,  of  whom  40,000  were  stated  to  be  flt  to  take  their  work  in  the 
battlefield,  and  15,000  from  the  capital  alone  were  reviewed  in  Hyde 
Park  by  the  Queen.  But  Lord  Palmerst^m  insisted  upon  preparations 
of  a  more  costly  character  than  the  creation  of  a  citizen  army.  In  t^ 
first  place  the  army  and  navy  estimates  bad  been  largely  increased. 
From  ;£12,500,000  in  1859  the  army  estimates  bad  in  1860  risen 
to  ;ei4,000,000,  for  the  payment  of  240,000  men  ;  while  the  navy, 
which  in  the  former  year  had  cost  a  little  more  than  ;C9,000,000, 
received  in  1860  nearly  ;fil2,000,000.  The  case  made  out  for 
these  increases  was  a  good  one,  if  England  was  to  compete  in  its 
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tumametitB  with  foreign  powers.  For  the  day  of  large  arraameuts 
was  beginiUDg.  European  troubles  bad  called  for  the  formation  of 
lai^  armies.  France  alone  bad  600,000  men  actually  in  arms. 
The  case  of  tbe  fleet  vaa  even  stronger.  The  introduction  of  steam 
bad  praotically  gendered  the  reconstruction  of  all  navies  necessary, 
and  in  tbe  race  England  had  not  kept  that  forward  place  which 
it  had  alwajs  been  our  policy  t«  maintwn.  In  1860  there  waa 
but  little  difTerence  in  the  strength  of  tbe  steam  fleets  of  France,  of 
Russia,  and  of  England.  And  i^  aa  even  Mr.  Cobden  had  an^ested, 
where  the  Fieuch  had  two  shipa  England  ought  to  have  three,  a  large 
oatlaj  was  certoinl;  necessary.  Bnt  Lord  Palmenton  was  not  con- 
tent even  with  this.  If  our  naval  supremacy  was  to  be  maintaiiied, 
its  citadels,  which  were  the  dockyards,  must,  he  thought,  be  secured 
from  the  unexpected  assaults  which  steam  power,  in  tbe  hands  of  our 
enemies,  rendered  possible.  A  Commission  bad  been  sitting  npon  tbia 
point,  and  in  accordance  with  its  report  the  Premier  recommended  an 
outlay  during  the  next  four  years  of  no  less  than  ^,000,000  upon  tbe 
complete  fortiflcatjon  of  the  chief  naval  arsenals. 

The  conduct  of  England,  in  the  difBcuIties  which  arose  in  tbe  North 
of  Europe,  was  by  no  means  so  successful  as  it*had  proved  in  Italy. 
niOcBiti  u  "^^^  Ministry  was  in  fact  confronted  l^  tbe  same  sort  of 
ui*  ««ib  «[  national  aspiration  ss  that  which,  in  the  case  of  Italy,  it 
'"''*"  had  been  able  to  support.    The  national  feeling  of  Ger- 

many had  been  of  late  years  constantly  rising.  It  is  true  that,  unlike 
Italy,  it  was  not  suffering  from  any  foreign  occupation,  or  any  national 
tyranny.  But  it  was  suffering  deeply  from  the  feeling  of  the  political 
weakness  which  was  tbe  result  of  its  constitution  and  of  its  subdivision 
among  many  sovereign  states,  and  was  lon^ng  for  some  form  of 
national  unity.  Unable,  in  the  presence  of  the  rival  claims  to  leeder- 
abip  of  the  two  great  Powers  of  Prussia  and  Austria,  to  arrive  at  any 
satisfactory  system  of  united  government,  it  could  at  leaat  give  an 
expression  to  its  desires  by  attempliDg  to  bring  into  more  immediate 
connection  with  the  central  body  any  fragments  of  tbe  German 
nationality  which  were  broken  off  from  it.  It  was  this  which  lay  at  the 
bottom  of  the  lengthy  and  intricate  Sleswig-Holstein  question.  And 
althou^  England  saw  with  extreme  displeasure  tbe  attacks  of  a  vast 
and  powerful  people  npon  a  little  kingdom  such  as  Denmark,  attacks 
which  could  scarcely  be  regarded  as  other  than  wanton  aggressions,  it 
was  impossible  to  check  the  strong  German  feeling  upon  the  subject, 
especially  as  both  Austria  and  Prussia  sought,  by  supporting  the 
feeling,  to  establish  new  claims  for  the  leadership  which  each  desired. 
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That  Prussia  was  aliesdy  in  the  powerftd  hands  of  Biamarck  was 
enongli  to  prerent  success  from  attending  any  iiit«Tvention,  which, 
while  shrinking,  as  was  well  known,  from  the  employment  of  force, 
confined  itself  to  suggestions,  advice,  and  threabi. 

The  Sleswig-Holstein  question,  which  had  played  ao  large  a  part  in 
the  dif&calties  of  1848,  had  a^ain  come  to  a  crisis).  An  effort  had 
heen  made  in  1862  t«  complete  the  probably  impossible  _^gj^^^ 
task  of  satisfying  at  once  the  desire  of  those  who  siintia 
sought  the  autonomy  of  the  German  Duchies  and  their  ^■*"*'°^ 
indissoluble  union  with  Sleswig,  and  the  national  determination  of  the 
Danish  GoTerameot  to  maintain  the  kingdom  in  its  integrity.  On  the 
one  hand  negotiations  had  been  carried  on,  in  the  course  of  which  Den- 
mark hadgiTen  a  promise  to  Prussia  and  Austria  that  Sleswig  should 
not  be  incorporated  with  the  Kingdom  of  Denmark  proper,  and  that,  in 
the  new  constitution  it  was  establishing  no  part  of  the  Kingdom  should 
be  subordinate  to  another.  On  the  other  hand,  by  the  Treaty  of  London 
(Dec.  '30,  1852)  the  succession  to  the  Danish  monarchy  had  been 
arranged,  and  ita  integrity  sanction^  by  most  of  the  great  Powers  of 
Europe.  Attempts  to  give  effect  to  its  promises,  on  the  part  of  Den- 
mark, had  hitherto  proved  unavailing.  Again  and  again  the  German 
Diet  had  declared  itself  dissatisfied  with  the  arrangements  suggested. 
A  plan,  which  it  must  be  confessed  was  clumay  enough,  for  establish- 
ing in  the  four  Provinces  of  Denmark  four  separate  equal  Parliaments, 
which  in  matters  connected  with  the  general  monarchy  should  be 
called  on  t«  sanction  identical  Bills,  was  put  forward  by  Lord  Russell, 
but  rejected  by  the  Dunes.  At  length,  in  March  1863,  an  ordinance 
was  published,  and  thrown  into  form  by  a  constitution  in  November 
of  the  same  year,  securing  what  appeared  to  be  the  completest  self- 
goTemment  for  Holstein.  But  the  very  completeness  of  the  self-rule 
of  one  of  the  Duchies  seemed  to  imply  the  closer  connection  of  the 
other  with  the  main  body  of  the  State.  Upon  thin  ground  the  German 
Confederation,  and  what  was  more  important,  the  great  Powers 
Prussia  and  Austria,  protested  against  the  arrangement,  and  proceeded 
so  far  as  to  threaten  "Federal  execution,"  that  ia,  occupation  by  the 
Federal  troops,  unless  the  constitution  was  immediately  abrogated. 

Things  had  reached  this  point  when  the  sudden  death  of  Frederick 
VIL  of  Denmark  occurred.    It  would  have  seemed  proper   n^ui  tt  ih> 
that  the  stipulations  of  the  London  Treaty  should  have   ^S*  „"' 
been  at  once  carried  out,  and  that  Christian  IX.,  the   K** 
appointed  heir  of  the  Gliickaberg  branch  of  the  royal  family,  should 
immediately  take  possession  of  the  throne,  and  with  it  of  the  Duchy  of 
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EoUteiD.  Bat,  taking  adnuitage  of  the  national  feeling  in  Germany, 
and  in  Hoktein  iteelf,  a  pretender  appeared  in  the  peraon  of  Frederick 
of  Augustenbei^,  a  member  of  an  elder  branch  of  the  royal  family, 
frboae  fother  at  the  time  of  tbe  London  Treaty  had  abdicated  his 
rights.  His  cause  was  warmly  eapouaed  both  by  the  Diet  and  fay  the 
liberal  Opposition  in  the  I^Hgian  Chambers,  at  that  time  in  the 
minority.  In  December  Saxon  and  Hanoverian  troops  on  tbe  part  of 
the  Confederation  entered  Holstein,  and  in  January  the  federal 
commissioners  established  Frederick  in  the  Ducal  (government  at 
Kiel.  But  the  Diet  of  the  Confederation  waa  not  allowed  to  keep 
the  matter  in  its  hands.  Bismarck  had  lately  been  called  to  the  head 
of  the  ministry  in  Berlin.  Believing,  like  the  King  his  master,  that 
military  strength  was  necessary  for  Prussia,  he  had  fallen  out  com- 
pletely with  the  Chambers,  which  refused  the  supplies  he  considered 
necessary.  He  was  regarded  at  Ihe  moment  as  the  aroh-opponent  of 
all  liberal  advance,  even  in  the  direction  of  a  united  Germany.  It 
BUBHtk'i  '''^  not  so.  Bismarck  deeired  that  unity  as  earnestly  as 
^^^-  the  wildest  theorist.    But  he  was  before  all  things  a 

practical  statesman,  and  was  determined  that  Prussia  should  stand  at 
the  head  of  the  nation  when  united.  TTin  experience  as  representative 
of  Prussia  at  the  Frankfort  Diet  had  taught  him  ttiat  the  chief  obstacle 
to  Prussian  advance  was  the  influence  of  Austria  upon  the  smaller 
States,  and  its  consequent  command  of  the  m^ority  of  the  Diet.  To 
follow  the  lead  of  the  Diet  would  be  merely  to  strengthen  the  hands  of 
Austria.  To  induce  Austria  to  adopt  a  policy  apparently  in  opposition 
to  the  Diet  would  be  to  weaken  the  influence  of  his  enemy.  He  deter- 
mined therefore  from  the  first  to  treat  the  Sleawig-Holstein  question  as 
an  international  rather  than  sa  a  federal  matter.  He  persuaded  Austria 
to  join  in  this  line  of  action,  and  to  demand,  under  pain  of  war,  from 
the  King  of  Denmark,  the  fulfilment  of  ita  promises  made  in  18&S. 
Leaving  on  one  side  the  disputed  claim  for  the  Sleswig- Holstein 
succession,  he  proposed  in  the  Diet  that  the  immediate  withdrawal  of 
the  Constitution  of  Novemlwr  with  regard  to  Sleawig  should  be 
required,  and,  when  this  was  rejected,  in  company  with  Austria  he 
took  the  war  into  his  own  hands. 

It  was  of  course  impossible  that  a  little  kingdom  such  as  Denmark 
could  withstand  the  invasion  of  two  great  Powers.  In  spite  of  the 
gallant  defence  of  the  fortress  of  Dippe!,  the  invaders  carried  all 
before  them  upon  land,  though  suifering  some  losses  at  sea,  and 
Jutland,  with  the  exception  of  the  extreme  north,  fell  into  their 
power.    The  only  hope  for  the  Danes  lay  in  the  interference  of  the 
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neutral  Powers,  partus  to  the  London  Treat;,  nnd  Lord  Russell  at  once 
attempted  to  assemble  them  in  Couferenoe.  At  length  upon  the  28th 
of  April  the  Confeience  met  in  LondoD.  An  onnistice  AOmartk* 
for  a  month  was  agreed  to,  and  on  the  12th  of  May  the  J^,",,^ 
real  busiaeaa  of  the  Conference  began.  It  at  once  Jnna  16M, 
became  evident  that  there  was  but  little  hope  of  saving  Denmark 
from  heavy  losses.  For  the  Prussian  Plenipotentiary  repudiated  the 
Treaty  of  1852,  which  was  the  guarantee  of  the  integrity  of  Denmark. 
He  took  up  the  position  which  Bismarck  had  from  the  first  occupied, 
declared  that  it  waa  an  international  quarrel  between  Denmark  and 
the  great  <iierman  Powers,  and  that  war  having  broken  ont,  the 
Treaties  between  them  were  abrogated.  The  neutral  Powers,  on  their 
side,  held  that  the  Treaty  of  London  still  existed.  It  was  however 
plain  that  unleaa  the  neutral  Foweia  were  ready  to  enforce  their  view, 
.their  arguments  would  be  but  of  slight  avail.  Suggestions  were 
indeed  made  for  the  maintenance  of  the  union  of  Holstein  with  Sleswig, 
either  still  connected  with  the  Danish  monarchy  or  freed  from  that 
connection.  But  as  both  these  plans  involved  the  surrender  to  Ger- 
many either  directly  or  indirectly  of  a  large  part  of  Sleswig  occupied 
by  Danes,  and  of  another  part  where  Danes  and  Qermans  were  mingled, 
they  were  at  once  rejected.  Lord  Russell  then  produced  the  English 
suggestion.  It  was  a  compromise,  and  certainly  must  have  convinced 
the  Danes  of  the  futility  of  reliance  upon  English  aid.  Lord  Russell 
gave  up  the  problem  of  harmonising  provincial  self-government  with 
national  unity,  and  advised,  for  the  avoidance  of  future  disputes, 
that  the  Danes  ahould  yield  absolutely  Holstein,  Lauenburg,  and  the 
southern  or  German  part  of  Sleswig. 

The  practical  withdrawal  of  English  asaistanGe  left  the  Danea  help- 
less.   Henceforward  it  was  a  mere  qnention  of  boundaries,  of  how 
much  or  how  little  they  ahould  surrender.    Yet  they  had 
all  along  declared  that  there  were  limits  of  concession  duniM  u< 
beyond  which  they  could  not  go.     While  therefore  ae-    ™"^*''- 
cepting  Lord  Ruasell's  frontier,  they  positively  refused  to  enterttun 
the  idea  of  surrendering  the  Danish  part  of  Sleswig  indaded  in  the 
counter-proposition  of  the  Germans.    They  would  not  even  allow  of 
arbitration  on  the  point.    The  feeling  with  which  the  Danes  accepted 
the  part  forced  upon  them  was  shown  by  the  speech  of  the  King  at 
the  opening  of  the  Rigsrad  in  June  1864  :  "  We  have  recently  learnt 
how  little  the  clearest  right  reckons  in  Europe,  and  how  isolated  we 
are.    We  therefore  acceded  to  the  painful  sacrifice  of  the  country 
south  of  the  Schley  ;  the  enemy  demands  more,  but  we  refuse,  being 
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ooiucioua  that  the  people  are  with  ns.  M&y  God  grant  that  in  a 
certain  place  (meaning  England)  the  STmpath;  for  us  may  grow  into 
active  sappott"  Hostilities  were  renewed  in  Jnse.  Again  reaistaiDca 
proved  hopeleBS.  The  Isle  of  Alsen  was  taken,  and  Fredericia  aban- 
doned, and  without  aUies  Denmark  fonnd  herself  compelled  to  yield.  A 
Treaty  of  Peace  was  concluded  at  Vienna,  by  which  the  three  Duchies, 
including  tiie  Ulands  belonging  to  Sleewig,  were  ceded  to  Prussia  and 
Austria. 

The  Treaty  was  pregnant  with  great  results  for  Germany,  for 
out  of  it  arose  the  contest  for  supremacy  between  the  two  great 
PoweiB,  Austria  and  Pnisaia,  which  was  closed  in  1866  upon  the 
battlefield  of  Sadowa. 

To  the  English  Government  it  brought  unpopularity  and  disgrace. 
The  English  people  had  been  deeply  moved  by  the  struggle  of  the 
eowtuii  litlJe  kingdom  in  the  grasp  of  its  powerful  oppressors. 
UitfMU  M  (b*  ipjig  Ministers  on  whom  they  relied  to  give  expression  to 
m^ori-  their  desires  bad  contented  themselves  with  a  bustling 

and  officious  interference,  an  interchange  of  hard  woids,  to  be  closed 
only  by  a  meek  surrender,  and  a  complete  diplomatic  defeat.  The 
conduct  of  Lord  Russell,  Lord  Derby  thought  might  be  best  expressed 
by  the  words  "  meddle  and  muddle,"  while  Disraeli  found  in  the  nego- 
tiations ground  for  a  motion  of  want  of  confidence  of  a  more  than 
usually  stinging  character.  "  The  course  pursued  by  Government  has 
failed  to  maintain,"  he  said,  "their  avowed  policy  of  upholding  the 
independence  and  integrity  of  Denmark,  and  has  lowered  the  just 
influence  of  the  country  in  the  capitals  of  Europe,  and  ther^ore 
diminished  the  securities  for  peace."  It  was  only  by  the  skill  of  Lord 
Palmerston ,  who,  passing  lightly  over  the  points  at  issue,  expatiated  on 
the  financial  triumphs  of  the  Govenunent,  rather  than  on  the  merits 
of  the  cose,  that  a  scanty  majority  was  won  for  the  Ministry. 

It  was  not  only  in  the  affairs  of  Denmark  that  the  diplomacy  of  the 
Government  met  with  a  severe  rebuS.  Early  in  the  year  1863  an  act 
of  tyranny  on  the  part  of  the  Russian  police  drove  Poland  to  rebellion. 
The  conscription  for  the  army,  which  under  any  circumstances  presses 
lumTKUDn  In  hcavlly  upon  a  people,  had  been  used  in  Poland  as  a 
i*i«n4.  uw,  means  of  political  repression.  In  one  night  more  than 
SOOO  men  of  the  middle  class  had  been  seized  and  forced  into  military 
service.  It  was  an  act  described  by  Lord  Napier,  the  English  Am- 
bassador at  St.  Petersburg,  as  "  a  design  to  make  a  clean  sweep  of  the 
revolutionary  youth  of  Poland,  to  shut  up  the  most  energetic  and 
dangenms  spirits  in  the  restraints  of  the  Russiaa  army ;  simply  a  plan 
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to  kidnap  the  insuirection  and  carry  it  off  to  Siberia  or  the  Caucasus." 
The  Grand  Duke  ConEtantine  was  at  that  time  Viceroy  of  Poland.  It 
waa  known  that  he  intended  to  make  this  violent  use  of  the  conscrip- 
tioQ,  and  a  central  couimittee  had  already  been  formed,  a,nd  had 
issued  calls  upon  the  people  to  resist  When  the  blow  was  struck 
this  advice  was  taken,  and  the  insurrection  broke  oat  in  Bereial 
parte  of  Poland  at  once.  The  number  of  the  inaurgents  was  small 
compared  with  that  of  the  army  opposed  to  them,  but  the  whole 
country  was  involved  in  a  network  of  cooapiracy.  The  combatants 
assembled  rapidly  in  the  woods,  cut  off  detachments,  won  or  lost 
engi^ments,  and  disappeared  from  the  field,  only  to  reappear  suddenly 
with  similar  results  elsewhere.  The  people  however  proved  unable 
t«  resist  the  large  forces  which  the  Csar  could  bring  against  them. 
Ey  degrees  the  inauirectiou  was  suppressed,  with  circumstances  of 
violence  and  cruelty  which,  combined  with  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
rising,  excited  in  Europe  the  strongest  sympathy  for  the  oppressed 
Poles,  and  abhorrence  for  the  Busaian  Government.  Bismarck  and 
Prussia  were  included  in  the  general  disapproval  He  had  joined  in 
a  convention  with  Russia  by  which  the  troops  of  the  oppressor  had 
right  of  passage  through  the  Prussian  territories,  and  the  fugitive 
Poles  were  to  be  given  up. 

Again  England  thought  fit  to  come  forward  as  the  cliampion  of 
oppressed  nationality ;  ajid  the  Giovemment  seemed  fully  to  sympathise 
in  the  expressions  of  disapproval  of  the  action  of  Bussia,  which  in 
debate  after  debate  found  utterance  in  the  two  Houses  of  ^^ 
Parliament.  Bat  agun  when  it  came  to  action  tbe  nounruH 
Ministry  laid  itself  open  to  that  failure  which  must  •'"«'*"'■ 
generally  attend  diplomacy  unsupported  by  force  ;  again  the  Foreign 
Office  appeared  criticising,  arguing,  and  lecturing  without  result  It 
took  its  stand  upon  the  Vienna  Treaties  of  1810,  which,  according  to 
its  interpretation,  placed  Poland  in  the  hands  of  Russia  upon  the  con- 
dition of  its  receiving  a  national  constitution — a  condition  which  had 
been  flagrantly  disregarded.  Lord  Russell  even  went  so  &r  as  to  lay 
down  six  points,  embodying  a  perfect  amnesty  and  complete  constitu- 
tional arrangements,  as  the  basis  of  discussion  at  a  Congreas  of  the 
signatories  of  tbe  Vienna  Treaties  which  he  proposed  to  call.  The 
Russian  Minister,  politely  enough,  but  very  firmly,  refused  to  listen  to 
such  suggestions,  although  they  were  supported  in  some  degree  both 
by  France  and  Austria.  Sure  indeed  that  no  armed  intervention 
was  intended,  for  even  the  most  violent  assaults  in  the  English 
Parliament  were  coupled  with  declarations  in  favour  of  peaceful  inter 
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Tention  onlj,  he  had  no  cliffioultf  in  asBnmuig  a  high  tone.  He 
declared  that  the  Czar  had  dways  had  the  happiness  of  the  Poles  at 
heart,  that  some  at  least  of  the  points  su^ested  had  been  already 
granted,  that  it  waa  &1iie  to  suppose  after  the  fashion  of  England  that 
one  sort  of  goTernmeut  suited  ereiy  country,  and  that  before  any  con- 
cessioDS  could  be  considered  order  must  be  restored  The  insurrection, 
he  declared,  was  the  work  not  of  the  Poles  themselTes,  who  were  well 
affected  and  improving  in  prosperity,  but  of  reckless  agitators  supported 
by  the  levolntionistfi  of  all  countries,  vho  were  pressing  on  a  propa- 
ganda of  their  views  under  the  influence  of  an  irresistible  terroriBm. 
That  there  was  some  tmth  in  this  assertion  can  scarcely  be  denied. 
The  position  taken  np  by  the  English  Government,  the  vio  iMdAn  of 
liberal  constitutionalism  which  it  always  recommended,  is  dif&cult 
to  maintain.  The  Treaties  of  181&  had  been  an  attempt  to  re- 
establish, with  gome  attention  to  new  libet&l  doctrines,  the  old 
system  of  dynastic  rule.  Every  attempt  to  encourage  the  growing 
feeling  of  nationality  is  inevitably  a  blow  aimed  against  that  system. 
Of  necessity  those  who  have  snpport>ed  the  attempt  have  found  them- 
selves in  alliance  with  the  most  vigorous  and  determined  opponents  of 
the  system,  the  leaders  of  revolutionary  tbought.  It  is  not  always 
that  a  great  and  commanding  statesman  such  as  Cavour  is  to  be  found 
capable  at  once  of  using  and  dominating  his  dangerous  allies.  By 
falling  back  upon  the  Treaties  of  1815  to  support  a  national  movement, 
Lord  Rnssell  was  in  fact  taking  up  an  untenable  position,  and  as  the 
breach  of  treaty  should  logically  lead  to  war,  he  was  laying  England 
open,  unless  indeed  war  was  intended,  to  the  very  complete  rebuff 
which  it  encountered.  It  may  also  be  doubted  whether  the  know- 
ledge that  foreign  nations  are  sympathising  with  them,  and  that 
negotiations  are  on  foot  which  may  perhaps  lead  to  armed  assistanoe, 
does  not  excite  in  insurgents  hope  and  determination  to  continue  a 
conrae  which  only  ends  in  their  own  destruction. 

With  various  results,  and  various  degrees  of  success,  the  Govern- 
ment had  at  least  succeeded,  amid  the  complications,  of  Europe,  in 
keeping  England  in  peace.  It  was  not,  however,  able  to  avoid  some 
wars  of  seoondary  importance  which  seem  inseparable  &om  the  wide 
spread  of  its  Empire. 

The  Chinese  War,  which  had  been  bmoght  to  a  conclusion  as  it 
was  hoped  by  the  Treaty  of  Tientsin  in  1S58,  had  broken  out  in  an 
wir  la  tuu.  ex^gerated  form  in  the  following  year.  Mr.  Bruce,  the 
""■  brother  of  Lord  Elgin,  had  been  appointed  Minister 

Plenipotentiary  under  the  Treaty,  which  had  stipulated  that  a  British 
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Embassy  should  be  estoblisbed  at  Pekin.  It  had  been  thought  wiaer 
to  waive  tbia  last  condition,  and  while  preaerving  the  right  of  visiting 
Pekin  as  occasion  lequired  to  establish  the  British  Emb^sy  at 
Shanghai.  But  it  wss  Mr.  Bnice's  duty  to  proceed  first  to  the 
capital  for  the  purpose  of  exdmngiug  ratifications  of  the  Treaty  ;  and 
the  extreme  dislike  of  the  Chinese  to  treat  with  foreign  nations  upon 
terms  of  equality  rendEred  it  probable  that  they  would  have  recourse 
to  every  shift  to  avoid  this  visit.  The  French  and  English  plenipo- 
tentiaries (for  the  nations  were  acting  in  common)  were  therefore 
supplied  with  a  considerable  escort  of  gun-boata  under  the  command 
of  Admiral  Hope.  When  the  allied  sqnadron  arrived  off  the  mouth 
of  the  Peiho  river,  it  was  found  that  the  forts  destroyed  in  the  previ- 
ous year  had  been  reconstructed  and  much  strengthened,  and  fresh 
booms  and  obstructions  placed  across  the  river.    As  all  _  ^^ 

demands  for  the  removal  of  these  obstacles  were  refused,  oumh. 
the  Admiral  was  instructed  to  force  them.  But  the  *■"*••*■ 
squadron  was  not  sufficiently  strong  for  the  purpose.  ■  It  encountered 
a  powerful  and  furious  cannonade,  and  several  of  the  gun-boats  were 
sunk  or  disabled.  An  attempt  to  take  the  forts  by  landing  a  body 
of  men  failed  disastrously.  The  assailants  had  to  wade  through  mud 
up  to  their  wEust,  and  as  they  straggled  forward  were  exposed  to  an 
overwhelming  fire  ;  their  scaling  ladders  were  smashed  or  left  sticking 
in  the  mud  ;  and  though  a  little  band  succeeded  in  pushiqg  on  to  the 
further  side  of  the  last  ditch  by  which  their  course  was  obstructed, 
the  troops  were  compelled  to  fall  back  with  a  loss  of  a  third  of  their 
whole  number,  including  three-fourths  of  the  officers  who  had 
landed. 

A  more  disastrous  failure  could  scarcely  have  happened,  not  so 
much  on  account  of  the  immediate  effects,  as  because  the  necessity  of 
restoring  their  preitige  drove  England  and  France  to  one  of  those 
exhibitions  of  force  against  a  weak  and  semi-barbarous  people  which 
add  so  little  to  the  credit  or  honour  of  great  nations.  Lord  Blgin  and 
Baron  Gros  resumed  their  position  as  plenipotentiaries  for  the  two 
countries,  and  Sir  Hope  Grant  and  General  Montaubaa  were  placed 
in  command  of  a  considerable  body  of  troops,  French,  English,  and 
Indian,  to  insist  upon  the  execution  of  the  late  treaty,  and  obtain 
reparation  for  the  repulse  encountered.  Apology,  and  the  restoration 
of  guns  or  material  captured,  the  admission  of  the  Western  Ministers 
to  Pekin,  and  the  ratification  of  the  Treaty  of  Tientsin,  with  an 
indemnity  of  4,000,000  taels,  were  the  terms  laid  down  for  immediate 
acceptance.    The  ultimatom  was  absolutely  rejected,  and  in  August 
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1860,  the  combined  fleets  and  snnieB  proceeded  t«  force  their  way 
Tn„,tTiT-rf  (*>  the  capital  Not  without  desperate  fighting,  the 
thi  cuiuB.  forte  were  taken,  and  Tientain  reached,  whence  it  was 
determined  to  advance  to  .Tangchou,  a  few  miles  from  Pekin,  and 
there,  and  there  only,  to  treat.  As  the  army  approached,  Mr.  Parkes 
and  Mr.  Wade,  Lord  Elgin's  secretaries,  went  forward  and  met  the 
Chinese  commissioners.  An  agreement  was  arrived  at  bj  which  the 
army  was  Ui  halt  within  five  mile*  of  the  city,  whither  the  ambasBa- 
doiE  should  then  repair  and  sign  the  conveDtion.  Mr.  Parkes  and  his 
comrades  rode  back  to  the  [^ce  appointed  to  show  the  troops  theii 
camping-ground,  were  astonished  to  find  it  already  occupied  by  a 
laige  Chinese  army,  and  hastened  again  to  the  High  Commissioners  to 
demand  the  meaning  of  this  breach  of  f^lh.  Meanwhile  the  army  on 
arriving  at  the  appointed  ground  found  itself  in  presence  of  the 
Chinese  forces.  Sir  Hope  Grant,  apprehensive  of  the  safety  of  the 
Englishmen  who  were  within  the  Chinese  lines,  attempted  to  avoid  a 
collision,  but  information  that  the  escort  attending  the  European 
emissaries  hod  been  treacherously  assaulted,  and  a  French  <^cer 
mnrdered,  induced  him  to  put  an  end  to  his  delay.  He  attadced  and 
defeated  the  Chinese.  Mr.  Parkes  and  those  with  him  had  on  theii 
return  to  Tangchon  been  seized,  some  of  them  hurried  ap  the  country 
where  they  were  barbarously  mnrdered,  Mr.  Parkes  himself  with  Mr, 
Loch  being  confined  with  every  indignity  in  the  foul  common  prison 
at  Pekin.  Lord  Elgin  of  course  refused  to  negotiate  unless  the  prison- 
ers were  restored,  and  allowed  three  days  for  their  surrender  and  the 
signatnre  and  completion  of  the- Treaty,  As  the  Emperor's  brother. 
Prince  Kung,  who  was  superintending  the  action  of  the  Chinese, 
continued  to  refuse  his  demands,  on  the  6th  of  October  the  army 
advanced,  and  captured  and  pillaged  the  summer  palace,  which  was 
filled  with  vast  wealth  of  rich  manufactures  and  curiosities.  The 
stroke  Wiis  so  iar  successful  that  Mr.  Parkes  and  the  other  prisoners 
confined  in  Pekin  were  two  days  afterwards  released ;  and  when  every 
disposition  had  been  made  for  the  bombardment  of  the  capital,  the 
Chinese  lost  heuit  and  surrendered  the  city,  which  woe  at  once 
occupied  by  the  allied  troops.  The  barbarous  treatment  to  which 
the  prisoners  were  subjected  then  first  became  known,  and  Lord 
Elgin  thought  it  necessary  to  order  the  complete  destraction  of 
onpitM  the  summer  palace,  and  to  demand  the  immediate  pay- 

a^^*^  "^  ment  of  a  considerable  indemnity  for  the  murdered  men, 
Ort.  UM.  The  opposition  of  the  Chinese  was  so  completely  broken, 

that  no  further  hesitation  was  shown ;  and  on  the  24th  of  October 
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a  convention  was  signed  by  which  npology  was  made  for  the  obstruc- 
tion of  the  rirer  in  the  preceding  June  ;  the  Treaty  of  Tientsin  com- 
pletely  ratified,  the  war  indemnity  being  doubled  ;  the  Port  of 
Tientaui  opened  to  British  trade  ;  and  a  small  territory  in  the 
Province  of  Canton  ceded  to  the  English  to  be  held  as  a  dependency 
of  Hong-Kong.  On  the  exchange  of  ratiflcations,  the  allied  forces 
evacuated  the  city  and  withdrew. 

England  was  involved  also  in  brief  hostilities  with  Japan.  The 
policy  of  that  country  was  even  more  exclusive  than  that  ^„  ^  jipMi. 
of  China.  Previous  to  1858  the  trade  had  been  limited  to  ""■ 
the  Butch,  who  occupied  an  island  in  the  Bay  of  Yokohama,  beyond 
which  they  were  not  allowed  to  pass.  But  in  that  year,  on  his  way 
home  from  concluding  the  Treaty  of  Tientsin,  Lord  Elgin  aigned  at 
Yeddo  a  treat;  of  commerce  and  friendship  with  the  Tikoon  or  Oover- 
noT  of  Japan.  By  this,  in  the  course  of  the  next  five  years,  five  ports 
were  to  be  opened  to  British  subjects,  a  diplomatic  agent  was  allowed 
to  reside  in  Yeddo,  and  consular  agents  in  the  other  open  towns. 
Although  the  friendship  was  cemented  by  the  visit  to  England  of 
Ambassadors  from  Japan  in  1862,  the  jealousy  of  the  nativea  con- 
tinued, and  it  was  found  necessary  to  remove  the  seat  of  the  English 
Embassy  from  Yeddo  to  Yokohama.  Mr.  Bichardsou,  a  xuiUrDf  itr. 
member  of  the  Embassy,  and  some  friends  were  riding  »«*«*■"■ 
upon  a  road  where  by  treaty  foreigners  were  allowed  to  go,  when  a 
''Bamio,"  or  noble,  and  his  suite  came  past  them.  Though  the 
Bnglishmen  withdrew  to  give  him  room,  the  native  soldiers  fell  upon 
them  and  murdered  Mr.  Richardson.  This  was  on  the  14th  Sep- 
tember 1862.  As  soon  as  possible  after  the  event  the  English 
Minister  demanded  ^100,000  as  compensation  from  the  Tikoon,  and 
^£35,000  from  the  Prince  of  Satsuma,  the  Damio  implicated.  The 
Tikoon  acknowledged  his  responsibility,  and  paid  the  ^£100,000  with 
a  full  apology.  But  the  Prince  refused  to  pay  the  indemnity,  and 
after  the  lapse  of  some  months,  during  which  hostility  began  to 
show  itself,  and  the  porta  were  closed  to  Europeans,  the  English 
agent  called  upon  the  Admiral  of  the  station  to  proceed  against 
Kagosima,  the  capital  of  the  refractory  Damio.  The  Admiral  by  way 
of  reprisal  seized  some  Japanese  steamers,  upon  which  batteries  from 
the  shore  opened  a  heavy  fire  upon  the  English  ships.  The  fire  was 
returned,  the  palace  bombarded,  and  unfortunately  the  greater  part  of 
the  town  burnt.  Upon  this  resistance  ceased,  the  Prinoe  yielded,  pro- 
misbg  to  apprehend  and  punish  the  offendera.and  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment again  opened  all  the  ports  with  the  exception  of  Yokohama. 
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Anolber  little  war  in  1S64  nearly  produced  a  MiiuBteriBl  crima. 
_    j^  At  the  instigation  of  the  Governor  of  Cape  Coast  Caatle 

AAutH.  on  the  African  Gold  Coaal,  an  eipeditioa  waa  organised 

against  the  Kinj;  of  Aghuitee,  who  bad  made  an  attack 
on  the  friendly  tribe  of  Fanlees.  Tbe  pestilential  cbaracter  of  the 
countij  worked  havoc  among  the  English  troops,  and  the  expedition 
returned  without  having  effected  anything,  at  a  coat  of  many  live* 
and  much  money.  The  Government  was  ass^ed  foe  having  care- 
lessly neglected  tbe  proper  precaations,  and  a  motion  by-Sir  John 
Hay,  which  was  practically  a  motion  of  censure,  was  lost  only  by  the 
narrow  majority  of  seven.  Tbe  feeling  with  whi<^  the  ineffectua] 
diplomacy  in  Europe,  coupled  with  the  somewhat  hasty  assertion  of 
British  rights  against  senii-barbarous  people,  was  retarded  by  one 
section  of  the  people  ia  illustrated  by  the  tone  of  the  debate  on 
this  motion.  "  The  responsibility  ties,"  said  Sir  John  Hay,  "  on 
■tTduwni  the  Cabinet,  the  men  who  had  betrayed  Denmark  and 
^'""^  truckled  to  Germany,  who  had  convulsed  China  and 

devastated  Japan,  who  ten  years  ago  had  sent  a  British  anny  to 
perish  of  want  and  cold  in  the  Crimean  winter,  and  had  now  sent 
some  hundreds  of  British  troops  t^i  perish  of  hunger,  thirst,  fever 
and  want  of  shelter,  in  the  baming  plains  and  pestilential  swamps 
of  Central  Africa."  But  the  disapprobation  was  chiefly  a  party 
feeling.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Opposition  would 
have  acted  on  any  different  principle  had  they  been  in  power, 
lliey  had  again  and  again  declared  that  war  in  Europe  was  im- 
possible, and  it  is  the  unfortunate  necessity  of  our  position  in 
close  contact  through  our  trade  with  barbarous  and  semi-barbaromi 
nations,  that  we  should  at  times  assume  the  attitude  of  the  bully, 
and  emi^oy  force,  the  only  argument  likely  to  prove  effective. 

Far  more  important,  and  more  absorbing  in  its  interest  iJian  diplo- 
nrmtiutait  matic  wrangles,  or  small  and  distant  warfare,  was  the 
J^2JJ"JJ^"'  terrible  crisis  through  which  the  United  States  was 
AHricuwkr,  passing.  And  the  Government  deserves  great  credit 
for  its  action  during  the  difficulties  of  the  time.  It  followed  a 
cool  and  dignified  course  in  the  midst  of  the  most  excited  popular 
feeling,  and  in  presence  of  bitter  suffering  brought  hy  the  war  upon 
our  own  people.  The  triumph  of  the  Republican  Party,  and  the 
election  of  Abraham  Lincoln  as  President  of  the  United  States,  at 
the  close  of  1860,  may  be  regarded  as  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
n  of  the  Southern  States.  From  that  time  till  the  spring  of 
>,  when  the  fall  of  the  Confederate  capital  Richmond,  and  the 
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suireoder  of  General  Lee  closed  the  eDcount«r  with  the  triumph  of 
the  North,  the  two  sections  of  the  great  Bepubllc  were  engaged  in 
warfare  on  n  gigantic  scale. 

The  division  between  the  Northern  and  Southern  States  had  been 
of  long  standing.  On  commercial  quegtioDs  their  interests  were 
directi;  opposed.  The  North  was  a  manubctnnng  country,  the 
people  of  the  South  were  without  manufactures,  and  were  the  pro- 
ducers of  raw  material.  In  the  supposed  interests  of  manuEacturea  a 
protective  tariff  was  established,  which  in  some  instances  was  practi- 
cally prohibitory.  The  effect  was  naturally  to  raise  the  ciuh  si  ui* 
price  of  every  manufactured  article  which  the  Southerner  *"• 
required,  imd  to  oblige  him  to  exchange  his  raw  products  disadvan- 
tageously  in  the  European  markets.  But  hand  in  hand  with  the 
commercial  question  went  the  question  of  sUvery,  an  institution 
forming  an  inherent  part  of  the  civilisation  of  the  South,  and  closely 
connected  with  the  form  which  its  industrial  life  assumed.  For  many 
years  the  struggle  between  the  slaveholdeis  and  the  abolitionists  had 
been  acnte.  The  rage  for  abolition  had  become  a  fanaticism,  and 
excited  a  corresponding  feeling  among  those  who  held  that  abolition 
was  an  assault  on  the  most  obvious  rights  of  property.  As  Territory 
after  Territory  demanded  admission  among  the  sovereign  States  of 
the  Union,  the  battlefield  on  which  this  question  was  fought  had 
been  found  in  the  establishment  or  abolition  of  slavery  by  the  con- 
stitution of  each  new  made  State.  An  attempt,  by  what  is  known  as 
the  Missouri  Compromise,  to  fii  as  a  limit  between  the  two  systems 
36.30°  of  north  latitude  had  failed  as  civilisation  rolled  west- 
ward ;  and  the  heat  with  which  the  rights  of  the  slaveholders  were 
supported  when  Kansas  was  demanding  admission  to  the  Union  had 
produced  something  little  short  of  civil  war.  At  length  in  1856  the 
election  of  BuchanoD  to  the  Presidency  over  the  abolitionist  candidate 
Fremont,  seemed  (o  throw  into  the  Iiands  of  the  South  the  chance  of 
securing  their  sapremacy. 

The  election  of  Lincoln  in  1860  appeared  to  snatch  from  them  the 
prize  they  had  thou t;ht  secured,  and  almost  immediately  South  Carolina 
began  to  speak  of  refusing  to  submit  to  Northern  domination,  and  of 
the  necessity  of  disruption.  Buchanan's  last  message  on  December  3d, 
1860,  was  intended  to  suggest  a  compromise.  Disrup-  BwnMoistiii* 
tion  involved  the  gravest  constitutional  questions.  It  b<""""Buu«. 
depended  upon  the  character  of  the  Confederation  of  the  United  States. 
As  each  State  was  recognised  as  sovereign,  as  each  had  joined  the  Con- 
federatioa  voluntarily,  it  was  held  by  the  advocates  of  separation  that 
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it  was  within  the  rights  of  each  to  secede  of  itn  own  will  from  a  con- 
tiact  into  which  it  had  Toluntarily  entered  ;  on  the  other  hand  tha 
dominant  part;  in  the  North  asserted  that  the  contract  was  for  ever, 
that  the  limits  of  Slate  sovereignty  as  contrasted  with  national 
aofereignty  were  clearly  marked,  and  that  the  right  of  secession  <lid 
not  lie  within  them.  Again  the  question  was  at  issue  which  must 
ineritabl/  occur  in  composite  nations ;  and  to  those  who  regarded 
the  greatness  of  the  American  Bepnblic  as  of  higher  value  than  the 
gratification  of  provincial  patriotiam  there  could  be  no  doubt  as  to 
the  side  which  should  command  their  support.  But  the  irritation 
caused  by  political  defeat,  aud  the  very  natural  abhorrence  to  submit 
to  the  domination  of  a  party  which  seemed  for  its  own  selfish  pur- 
poses to  be  hampering  their  commercial  prosperity,  and  in  its  one- 
aided  fanaticism  to  he  threatening  them  with  a  vast  confiscation, 
blinded  the  eyes  of  the  Southerners,  and  made  them  ready  at  once  to 
accept  the  conatitutional  view  which  was  ao  entirely  in  harmony  with 
^eir  wishes.  One  after  the  other  with  great  rapidity  the  Southern 
States  followed  the  line  marked  out  for  them  by  Carolina.  By  May 
1861,  eleven  States  had  broken  from  the  Union.  The  pretext,  as  we 
gather  from  the  declaration  of  South  Carolina,  was  the  interference 
or  threatened  interference  of  the  Federal  Government  with  the 
institution  of  slavery  sanctioned  hy  the  constitution  of  tlie  States. 
The  principle  involved  was  the  right  of  secesaion. 

The  war  was  thus  two-sided ;  to  some  a  war  against  slavery,  to 
rtauns  Bt  others  a  war  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Union.  It  was 
Eatfud  on  tk>  this  twofold  issue  which  confused  public  opinion  in 
England.  While  hatred  of  slavery  attracted  it  towards 
tie  North,  sympathy  with  those  who  thought  themselves  oppressed 
attracted  it  towards  the  South.  But  other  and  less  creditable  reasons 
tended  much  to  increase  among  the  wealthier  classes  the  favour  in 
which  the  Southern  cause  was  held ;  with  their  usual  misapprehen' 
sion  of  the  true  meaning  of  the  word,  they  supposed  that  the 
Southerners  came  nearer  to  satisfy  tie  ordinary  definition  of  gentle- 
men than  their  Northern  brethren.  Descended  as  a  fact  from  settlers 
of  a  higher  social  rank  than  the  New  Englander,  their  form  of 
civilisation  had  given  them  something  of  the  manneis  and  external 
culture  which  belong  to  a  leisured  class.  The  wealthy  Englishman, 
forgetful  of  the  shallowness  of  this  veneer,  felt  that  he  hod  more  in 
common  with  the  well -descended  planter  than  with  the  rough  and 
energetic  man  of  the  North,  to  whom  he  attributed  tie  pushing 
vulgarity  of  the  self-made  man  and  that  national    aelf-asaertioa 
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which  both  politicallj  and  sociallj  was  regarded  as  the  most  odioua 
characteriBtic  of  the  AmericaD.  Certainlj,  foe  one  reason  or  the 
other,  partisanahip  of  the  Sonth  was  the- common  tone  of  Engliah 
society.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  North  was  inclined  to  act  in  a 
bigh-handed  faahion.  The  Southern  States  had  apeedily  formed 
themnelves  into  a  Confederation,  and  elected  as  their  President 
Jefieisou  Davis  ;  thej  seized  the  national  property,  called  oat 
troops,  and  supplied  their  want  of  a  fleet  by  giving  commissions  to 
privateera.  But  the  North,  in  spite  of  the  complete  organisation 
thus  begun,  insisted  upon  tteating  the  Confederate  States  merely  as 
rebels.  It  was  upon  this  difference  of  view  that  the  first  difficulty 
of  England  and  other  European  countries  arose.  The  Ministry  had 
to  decide  whether  the  Southemera  should  be  treated  merely  as  rebels, 
or  whether  they  would  extend  to  them  the  rights  of  a  iMnB<iiMt« 
belligerent  Power.  Lord  Eusaell  early  declared  that  ^IJiJS*' 
England  had  determined  to  maintain  not  only  strict  amnutir. 
neutrality  but  close  silence  in  the  dispute.  No  doubt  the  suscepti- 
bility of  the  Northerners  rendered  it  advisable  that  England  should, 
in  this  case  at  all  events,  abstain  from  that  moral  interference  in 
which  it  indulged  so  freely  in  European  quarrek  Our  Ambassador, 
Lord  Lyons,  was  instructed  to  give  no  advice,  altbongh  always  on 
fitting  occasions  to  u^e  the  desire  of  the  English  Govemmeot  for  a 
peaceful  solution  of  the  existing  differences.  It  was  also  thought 
right,  on  the  14tlk  of  May,  to  put  out  a  Proclamation  of  strict 
neutrality,  and  to  prohibit  English  subjects  from  enlisting  or  supply- 
ing privaleeiH,  or  in  any  way  affording  assistance  to  either  party 
But  the  circumstances  of  the  case  did  not  allow  the  Govemmeut  to 
rest  merely  in  this  poaitiou.  English  privateers  were  sailing  under 
the  Sag  of  the  Southern  Confederacy.  The  Northern  Government 
had  declared  a  blockade  of  the  Southern  ports,  and  it  became 
necessary  to  atale  publicly  whether  the  same  rights  were  to  be 
extended  to  these  vesaela  as  would  be  given  to  those  of  a  country 
engaged  in  war,  or  whether  they  should  Vie  treated  as  pirates,  and 
whetiier  the  blockade  was  to  be  respected  or  not.  In  May  1862 
Lord  Russell  explained  that  in  the  view  of  the  Cabinet  belligerency 
was  not  so  much  a  principle  as  a  fact,  that  when  any  mass  of  a 
population  engaged  in  war  reached  a  certain  force  and  consis- 
tency it  was  entitled  to  be  treated  as  a  belligerent,  and  that  the 
Southern  Confederacy  appeared  to  satisfy  those  conditions.  And 
further,  some  weeks  later  he  informed  the  Commons  that  orders  had 
been  given  to  prohibit  armed  ships  and  privateers  both  on  one  aide 
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and  the  other  from  bringing  their  prizes  into  English  ports,  thou 
treating  both  parties  in  exactlj  the  Mme  manner.  But  it  still  re- 
mained a  question  whether  the  Southern  Confedemcj  should  be 
recognised  as  a  nation.  The  friends  of  the  South  continoall;  pressed 
that  this  should  be  done.  But  the  Goremnient  consistently  held  the 
posi^on  which  it  took  up  at  the  first,  that  the  time  had  not  yet 
aniTed  for  so  complete  a  measure. 

It  was  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  to  preserve  this  neutrality.  From 
DiMwtdnr  "'*  ^^\  and  throughout  the  whole  lengthened  contest, 
» tki  "Trot"  the  Northern  States  regarded  the  attitude  of  England  as 
*^'  unfriendly.     The  neutrality  was  indeed  on  the  verge  of 

being  brought  to  a  close  and  changed  into  hostility  by  the  action  of 
the  States  themselveB.  The  Confederacy  were  despatching  commis- 
sioners  to  plead  their  cause  in  Europe.  Unable  with  safety  to  pass 
through  the  blockading  squadron,  Mr.  Mason  and  Mr.  Slidell,  ac- 
credited respectively  to  England  and  France,  made  their  way  to 
Havana,  a  neutral  port,  and  there  embarked  in  the  TrenL,  an 
English  and  therefore  neutral  ship.  On  the  passage  to  Europe 
the  San  Jacinto,  a  Union  ship  of  war,  came  up  with  the  Trtxt. 
The  right  of  search  was  claimed  and  exercised ;  and  with  some 
roughness,  and  in  spite  of  the  protest  of  the  English  Admiralty 
agent  in  charge  of  the  mails,  the  Commisuoneia  were  carried  off  to 
New  York.  This  was  an  obvious  infraction  of  international  law. 
But  the  Americans  assumed  a  hostile  and  threatening  tone  when  the 
restoration  of  the  Commissioners  was  demanded.  War  appeared  so 
inevitable  that  Lord  Palmerstou  thought  it  right  to  despatch  a  con- 
siderable body  of  troops  to  Canada;  the  militia  aud  volnuteers  of 
that  province  were  put  upon  a  war  footing ;  and  all  England  was  for 
a  while  eager  to  vindicate  its  insulted  honour.  Fortunately,  though 
in  a  grudging  and  contemptuous  manner.  President  Lincoln  aud 
Mr.  Seward,  the  Secretary,  took  a  prudent  course  and  gave  up  the 
captives.  In  this  case  the  French  acted  a  most  friendly  part,  and 
earnestly  supported  the  representations  of  the  En^ish  Ministry. 

The  conduct  of  the  Northerners  and  the  events  of  the  war  seemed 
alike  calculated  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  partisans  of  the  South. 
The  Northern  armies  had  made  no  impression  on  the 
OosfMaMu  la  seceded  provinces,  and  had  suffered  a  heavy  defeat  at 
""■  Bull  Bun.    The  Confederate  forces  hung  tlu^ateningly 

round  Washington,  and  the  Federal  squadron  in  the  James  river, 
had  in  one  short  hour  been  destroyed  by  the  Merrimac,  a  steamer 
roughly  tuatched  with  railwa^r  iron.    The  one  great  success  of  the 
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Northern  arma,  the  capture  of  New  OrleanB,  had  afforded  Genera] 
Butler  aa  opportunity  of  isauing  a  proclamation  bo  outrageous  as  to 
excite  the  diaguat  of  all  Europe,  In  their  delerminatiou  to  maintain 
the  Union,  the  people  of  the  North  had  submitted  to  grave  infractions 
of  the  Constitution ;  the  powers  of  the  Courta  of  Justice  aeemed 
ahnost  in  abeyance,  the  saapenaion  of  the  Hubeaa  Corpos  Act  waa 
held  to  lie  in  the  power  of  the  President,  and  tiie  prisons  were 
crowded  with  political  oSendeis,  among  whom  some  Englishmen  were 
numbered.  To  complete  the  blockade  of  Charlestown,  atone-shipe  had 
been  sunk  across  the  harbour,  and  it  waa  regarded  by  the  En^h  aa 
an  act  of  Tondatiam  thua  to  deatro;  a  commercial  pott  Meanwhile 
the  cesaation  of  tnUrcourae  caused  by  the  blockade  was  beginaing  to 
tell  with/serious  effect  upon  the  cotton  industry  of  lancashire. 
Already  prices  were  rapidly  rising,  and  that  terrible  ^^  ^111.^7 
season  known  aa  the  cotton  femine  had  commenced.  koMinia 
Again  die  demand  was  raised  throughout  the  country  " 
and  in  Parliament  for  recognition  of  the  independence  of  the  Oon- 
federaey,  and  still  more  ationgly  for  a  declaration  of  the  inefficiency 
of  the  blockade.  But  the  Ministry  held  firm.  They  were  able  to 
aasert  that  suffering  as  they  were,  the  working  men  of  England  were 
true  to  their  conviction  that  right  lay  with  the  North,  and  able  with 
equal  certainty  to  point  to  the  fitct  of  the  want  of  cotton  as  a  proof 
that,  in  apiteof  the  determined  efforts  of  certain  English  speculators 
to  run  the  blockade,  ita  efficiency  could  not  be  quesUoned. 

The  dif&oalties  avoided  one  year  reappeared  in  greater  strength 
the  next  Por  the  very  length  of  the  struggle  afforded  a  support  to 
the  argument  that  conquest  of  the  South  was  impossible,  and  that  the 
action  of  England  should  be  governed  by  that  fiu^  At  Ihe  same 
time  the  relations  between  England  and  the  North  were  subjected  to 
a  great  atrain.  The  persistent  efforts  of  Eugliah  speculators  to  run 
the  blockade,  and  obtain  the  great  advantages  which  the  enormously 
high  price  of  -cotton  in  Bngland  and  of  European  goods  in  the 
Southern  ports  offered,  with  good  reason  irritated  the  Northern 
Government,  and  induced  them  to  adopt  a  high  tone  in  their  inter- 
course with  England,  to  which  it  was  found  difficult  to  f/u^f,^  ^a^ 
submit.  The  Federalcruiserswere  charged  with  capturing  5°^J^fJ^JJ" 
English  vessels  trading  with  Matamoros  on  the  Mexican  ^ibuIcl 
frontier,  and  the  Federal  Admiralty  Courts  with  injustice  "*"• 
in  their  decision  with  respect  to  such  captures.  But  the  chief  cauae 
of  irritation  lay  in  the  form  of  naval  warfare  which,  regardless  of  the 
difficulties  it  inflicted  on  neutral  countriea,  the  Confederate  States 
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adopted.  Vesselfl  were  built  for  them  in  neutral  ports,  were  subse- 
quently met  at  Home  fixed  point  of  rendezvous  by  officers  bearing 
Confedente  CommiBsions,  &nd  having  meftDs  to  anp[dy  them  with 
armameuta.  The  ships  then,  without  ever  touching  at  a  belligerent 
port,  proceeded  on  their  course  of  plunder  with  a  Buccesa  which  went 
fax  to  destroy  the  mercantile  navy  of  the  North.  In  the  year  1864, 
Mr.  Shaw  Iiefevre  estimated  the  number  of  Northern  ships  destroyed 
by  the  cruisers  at  187,  and  their  value  at  ^3,000,000.  The  beat 
known  of  tiiese  cruiseTS  was  the  AXi^a/ma.,  but  there  were  several 
others,  such  as  the  Georgia,  the  Florida,  the  Shenandoah,  and  the 
JRappaJiafiai:,  almost  equally  destructive.  White  the  Alabama  was 
building  at  Uverpool,  the  Government  had  had  information  of  its  des- 
tination, and  were  preparing  to  detain  it,  when  it  suddenly  put  to  sea, 
and  under  the  able  command  of  Captain  Senunes  it  became  a  scourge  to 
the  American  shipping.  Nothing  could  convince  the  Americans  that 
the  Grovemment  had  in  this  case  done  its  duty.  The  detention  under 
similar  circumstances  of  the  Alexandra  was  noticed  only  to  show 
the  course  that  ought  to  have  been  previously  pursued,  and  language 
was  used  both  by  the  Press  and  by  the  American  Administration 
which  coold  scarcely  fail  to  excite  strong  feelings  of  animosity  in 
England.  Interest  and  injured  national  feeling  were  speciously 
supported  by  political  considerations.  Mr.  Roebuck  did  not  scruple 
to  state  his  belief  that  Unit«d  America  was  too  powerful  a  country, 
and  likely  to  be  the  bully  of  the  world,  and  that  the  separation  of  the 
North  aud  South  was  therefore  politically  desirable.  The  Govern- 
ment was  plied  with  arguments  drawn  from  the  wishes  of  the 
Emperor  of  the  French.  He  had,  in  1862,  urged  that  England, 
Fiance,  and  Russia  should  attempt  a  mediation,  bat  bad  encountered 
a  refusal  trota  Lord  Russell,  who  declared  the  time  for  mediation  had 
not  arrived  ;  and  if  the  account  of  private  conversations  subsequently 
produced  in  Parliament  is  to  be  credited,  the  Etnperor  had  even 
desired  to  join  with  England  in  the  acknowledgment  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  South.  It  was  urged  that  if  the  South  should  prove 
successful  the  rejection  of  these  overtures  would  place  France  in  a 
position  of  close  friendship  with  the  victorious  Confederacy,  and 
England  in  the  position  of  its  enemy.  Nor  was  the  final  success  of 
the  South  at  all  improbable.  The  upper  classes  of  England  clung  to 
the  belief  that  it  was  impossible  it  shonld  be  conquered,  and  the 
course  of  the  war  still  seemed  favourable  to  it.  The  chief  command 
of  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  on  which  the  duty  of  assaulting  the 
Confederate  capital,  Richmond,  fell,  had  not  yet  passed  into  the 
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handB  of  a  capable  general.  In  June  the  Confederate  forcea  had 
been  able  to  aasume  tbe  offensive,  to  cross  the  Potomac,  sud  threaten 
Washington.  Thej  were  indeed  checked  at  the  great  battle  of 
Gettysburg,  and  fell  back  again  across  the  riTer,  bat  the  Federals  in 
Virginia  had  made  no  advance,  while  political  disturbances  and  fierce 
riots  in  New  York  caused  hj  the  conscription  seemed  to  point  to  on 
approaching  collapse, 

Still  amidst  all  these  difficulties,  the  Ministry  held  their  ground, 
took  their  stand  upon  b'W,  defended  their  action  with  r^ard  to 
the  privateers  by  alleging  that  those  cruisers  which  had  escaped 
from  the  English  dockyards  had  done  so  by  accident,  or  by  the 
unavoidable  ignorance  of  the  admimstration,  and  that  tbose  which 
had  been  retained  were  retained  in  strict  accordance  with  law.  On 
the  political  side  of  the  question  the  Government  was  equally  de- 
termined. No  assaults  could  move  them  from  their  view  that  the 
fate  of  the  Union  was  better  left  to  be  settled  by  the  Americans 
themselves  than  by  means  of  mediation,  and  that  the  issue  of  the 
war  was  far  too  doubtful  to  form  a  groundwork  for  political  specula- 
tion. In  tbe  year  1S64,  though  the  same  dilGcuItles  continued,  and 
the  same  questions  came  to  the  ftont,  the  wisdom  of  this  course  began 
to  show  itself.  Generals  had  at  length  been  found  who  knew  how  to 
use  the  vast  resources  of  the  North  to  good  effect.  Roughly  speaking, 
the  plan  of  the  Northern  War  had  been  to  surround  vuniartki 
the  Confederate  States,  and  force  their  opponents  in-  '"•'■i"*- 
wards  upon  their  capital  While  the  main  army  was  pressing 
upon  Virginia,  and  the  fleet  was  blockading  or  assaulting  the 
line  of  the  eastern  coast,  troops  were  forcing  their  way  down  the 
Mississippi  to  complete  the  circuit  by  reaching  New  Orleans,  which 
was  already  in  Federal  hands.  The  very  strong  fortress  of  Vicks- 
burg  had  long  proved  an  inaurmonntable  obstacle  in  this  direction,  - 
but  Generals  Grant  and  Sherman  had  been  able  to  reduce  it,  and  a 
great  success  had  met  the  Federal  forces  in  Tennessee,  at  the  battle  of 
Chattanooga.  While  Sherman  was  left  to  pursue  the  campaign  in  the 
West,  Grant  was  intrusted  with  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  which  thus 
fell  under  the  hands  of  a  general  who  understood  perfectly  the 
sources  of  Northern  strength.  Less  skilful  than  his  opponent  Lee, 
he  was  possessed  of  the  most  dogged  tenacity  of  purpose,  and,  con- 
scious of  his  numerical  superiority,  continued,  without  regard  to  losses, 
to  pour  attack  after  attack  upon  the  dwindling  forces  of  the  Con- 
federates. Meanwhile  Sherman,  having  captured  Atlanta,  the  capital 
of  Georgia,  soddenly  broke  loose  from  hia  communications,  and, 
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ODt-mano9UTriDg  his  opponentB,  started  on  a  march  of  three  weeks  to 
the  aea-coaat.  His  force,  lost  to  view  for  a  time,  reappeared  aliuost 
unrnjured  at  SaTanna.  The  Federals  bad  thnsaDewbuseof  opei&tionE 
upoQ  the  Bea,  and,  advaDcing  northward,  pashed  their  opponeDts 
before  them  towards  the  ever-IesBening  circle,  of  which  Bichmond 
was  the  centie.  It  was  plain  that  the  strength  of  the  Confederates 
was  exhausted.  Deprived  of  all  support  from  abroad,  without  trade 
or  manufoctaring  industry  of  their  own,  and  with  a  population  wbich,- 
aa  far  aa  its  white  element  was  concerned,  »as  small,  it  is  evident, 
^^  on  looking  back,  that  from  the  flrst  their  cause  was 

uu  Hortk.  hopeless.  The  hour  of  exhaustion  bad  now  arrived. 
April  iHi.  Qu  jjig  ^^  jj£  April  1865,  Lee   evacuated   Richmond, 

and  marched  away  pursued  by  Grant's  Tictorioua  army,  and  the 
Confederate  capital,  which  had  offered  so  long  and  firm  a  resistance, 
was  occupied  by  the  Federal  troops.  Secession  existed  no  lonffer 
except  in  the  two  armies  of  Lee  and  of  Johnson.  While  Grant 
went  in  pursuit  of  the  one,  Sherman  turned  all  his  efforts  against 
the  other.  On  the  Tth,  Lee  was  compelled  to  surrender.  A  few 
days  later  Sherman,  discountenanced  by  the  Government  in  his 
effort  to  bring  alwut  an  honourable  arrangement  with  his  beaten 
foe,  drove  Johnson  to  an  unconditional  surrender.  Sheer  lack  of  men 
brought  the  heroic  but  mistaken  struggle  ofthe  Confederates  to  an  end. 
The  war  had  exactly  occupied  the  Presidency  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
Secession  had  followed  iniiuediatety  upon  his  first  election ;  he  had 
but  just  entered  upon  hia  second  term  of  office  when  the  fall  of 
DuU  St  Fm)-  Kiclimond  completed  the  triumph  of  bis  policy.  He  did 
dntUBBiia.  j,(,t  ]i„g  to  eiqoy  his  victory,  or  to  direct  by  hia  wisdom 
the  difficult  task  of  reconstitutiou  which  lay  before  the  American 
people.  Ten  days  after  Bichmond  had  been  occupied  (and  before 
Sherman's  work  was  completed),  the  pistol  of  the  assassin  put  an  end 
to  bis  life.  A  self-made  man,  he  had  forced  his  way  step  by  step  up 
the  social  scale,  and  by  his  sound  sense,  unswerving  determination, 
and  unshaken  trust  in  the  strength  of  the  cause  he  was  supporting, 
enabled  his  counlfy  to  weather  as  terrible  a  storm  as  any  nation 
has  ever  encountered.  He  has  won  for  himself,  by  the  greatness 
and  simplicity  of  his  character,  a  place  in  the  affections  of  the 
Americans  second  only  to  that  of  the  great  founder  of  t,he  Kepublic. 

The  Government  must  have  felt  extraordinary  relief  when  it  was 
able  to  declare  to  the  House  that  belligerent  rights  were  withdrawn, 
and  when  it  found  itself  no  longer  compelled  to  pursue  a  course  which 
btonght  upon  it  inevitable  ceusoro  from  one  aide  or  the  other.    The 
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irritation  indeed  felt  fay  both  North  and  South  was  bo  stiarp  that, 
whichever  party  had  proved  ultimately  victorious,  eome  btiuu«iir 
years  must  have  ekpsed  before  friendly  relations  JJJ)Ii,''^JiI?* 
could  be  thoroughly  established.  So  excited  had  both  intfud. 
North  and  South  been  against  the  English,  that  a  cessation  of 
hoatilities  on  the  basis  of  a  joint  war  against  England  had  been 
seriously  proposed  in  the  midst  of  the  struggle.  Indeed  it  was  perhaps 
fortunate  for  the  cause  of  peace  that  England  had  withdrawn  speedily 
&om  a  joint  expedition  in  which  it  had  engaged  in  1862  with  France 
for  the  purpose  of  "restoring  order"  in  Mexico.  This  phrase,  which 
is  not  uncommon  in  English  transactions,  meant  compelling  the 
Mexicans  to  pay  the  interest  of  their  debt  chiefly  held  by  English 
and  Frecch  speculators.  The  intention  of  our  French  allies  to  force 
the  Imperial  form  of  government  upon  the  Mexicans  fortunately  led 
to  our  withdrawal  from  active  co-operation,  and  saved  ns  from  sharing 
in  the  disasters  which  terminated  in  the  death  of  the  temporary 
Emperor,  Maximilian.  The  Americans  throughout  protested  against 
the  interference  of  Europe  in  American  questions.  But  what  they 
grudgingly  put  up  with  from  the  French,  to  whom  for  some  reason 
not  very  intelligible  they  felt  a  certain  friendship,  might  easily  have 
proved  too  much  for  their  self-restraint  had  the  perpetrators  been  the 
hated  English. 

Apart  from  political  considerations  tbe  cessation  of  the  war  brouf^t 
unspeakable  relief  by  alleviating  the  pressure  upon  the  manu&cturing 
industries  of  Lancashire.  Ifpraiseisdue  to  the  Government  for  its  calm 
determination  to  preserve  the  neutrality  of  England  in  n,  cettm 
the  midst  of  the  strong  passions  engendered  by  the  war,  ^ "»'•■■ 
Btili  greater  praise  must  be  given  to  the  Lancashire  operatives  for  tbe 
noble  resignation  with  which  they  bore  the  suffering  inevitably  forced 
upon  them  by  the  closing  of  the  Southern  ports.  With  tbe  single 
exception  of  a  somewhat  formidable  riot  at  Staleybridge  and  Bucking- 
field,  tbe  behaviour  of  the  many  thousands  of  unemployed  men, 
accustomed  to  high  wages,  and  suddenly  reduced  by  no  fiult  of  their 
own  to  live  on  a  pittance  derived  from  charity,  was  marked  by  sober 
and  orderly  self-restraint.  By  iar  the  larger  portion  of  the  cotton  used 
by  English  manufacturers  was  derived  from  the  Southern  States  of 
America,  The  cessation  of  the  supply  from  that  source  necessitated  the 
stoppage,  partial  or  total,  of  a  large  proportion  of  mills,  and  the  entire 
withdrawal  of  work,  and  consequently  of  means  of  subsistence,  from 
many  thousand  operatives  engaged  in  the  cotton  manufacture  and 
its  dependent  trades.     That  such  would  be  the  result  of  the  war  hud 
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been  foieaeeu,  and  Lord  P&lmeratou  Lad  early  taken  lueasureB  to 
encourage  as  far  as  poasible  the  arrival  of  a  supply  from  other  cotton- 
growing  countries,  such  as  India,  Egypt,  and  the  west  coast  of  Africa. 
But  to  force  trade  into  new  channels  is  a  work  of  time  ;  and  the  differ- 
ent length  of  the  cotton  fibre  thus  introduced  necessitated  changes  in 
machinery  which  could  not  be  made  at  once,  and  which  niitl-owneis, 
not  certain  how  soon  the  war  might  cease,  were  natumUy  unwilling  to 
carry  out.  By  the  middle  of  the  year  186S,  the  pinch  had  begun  to 
be  felt.  New  Orleans  cotton,  which  even  as  late  as  the  beginuing  of 
the  year  had  been  selling  at  less  than  a  shilling  the  pound,  bad  nearly 
doubled  in  price.  The  Poor-Law  returns  began  to  show  a  Tastly  in- 
creased number  of  recipients  of  parochial  relief.  There  seemed  but 
little  chance  of  a  speedy  conclusion  to  the  war,  and  Government 
thought  it  wise,  as  a  matter  of  precaution,  to  introduce  a  measure 
authorising  a  rate  in  aid,  by  which  the  area  of  rating  was  extended 
so  as  to  relieve  the  pressure  on  distressed  parishes  by  the  contribution 
of  neighbouring  districts.  Some  opposition  was  made  by  Mr.  Cobden 
and  others,  who  preferred  that  the  money  should  be  raised  by  loan, 
and  the  expenditure  thus  spread  OTer  a  number  of  years,  during  which 
LifUutin  it  was  probable  that  trade  might  revive.  But  the  genenl 
«3ir"jB»  feeling  in  fevour  of  affording  assistance  in  some  shape 
uu  was  so  strong  that  a  spirit  of  conciliation  showed  itself, 

and  finally  a  Bill  embodying  both  propositions  was  passed.  When 
die  rates  of  a  parish  exceeded  3s.  in  the  pound,  it  might  demand 
assistance  from  the  general  funds  of  the  union  ;  when  the  rates 
of  a  whole  union  exceeded  3s.  in  the  pound,  it  might  raise  loans  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Poor-Law  Board,  and  secured  upon  the 
future  rates.  These  measures  were  renewed  the  following  year  with 
some  relaxations.  It  was  well  that  this  precautionary  measure  was 
taken.  Before  the  end  of  the  year  the  distress  had  largely  increased. 
It  apparently  reached  its  highest  point  at  about  the  close  of  1862; 
in  December  of  that  year  some  600,000  persons  were  receiving  regular 
relief,  and  the  weekly  loss  of  wages  was  estimated  at  ;£168,000, 
From  that  time  onward  the  suffering  began  to  decrease,  and  by  the 
close  of  the  following  year  the  number  of  recipients  of  relief  was 
reduced  more  than  half.  The  decrease  wns  due  in  part  to  the 
resumption  of  work  consequent  on  the  increased  cotton  supply  fixim 
other  than  American  sources,  partly  to  very  considerable  em^5Tation, 
assisted  by  various  colonial  and  foreign  agencies,  partly  to  the  ab- 
sorption of  workmen  into  other  trades,  and  to  migration  to  districts 
where  work  was  to  be  found. 
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Still  the  maiatenauce  of  several  hundred  thousand  unemployed 
workmen  would  probably  have  been  a.  task  too  great  to  have 
been  performed  by  legialatire  means,  had  they  not  wiudMiiin- 
been  seconded  by  an  extraordinary  exhibition  of  2^°^^^ 
voluntary  charity.  The  undeaerred  misfortune  which  niucriptiinii. 
had  fallen  upon  the  operatives,  and  the  dignified  and  silent  resig- 
nation with  which  they  had  met  it,  excited  widespread  sympathy. 
At  the  begianing  of  the  year  meetings  were  held  in  tbe  great 
towns  of  Lancashire  which  led  to  the  establisbment  of  a  central 
relief  committee  in  Manchester.  At  the  Mansion  House  in  London 
another  committee  was  established ;  while  besides  these  two  chief 
agencies  many  local  relief  organisations  were  set  on  foot  Into  the 
hands  of  these  committees  subscriptions  drawn  from  every  corner  of 
the  English  dominions,  and  even  from  foreign  countries,  were  lavishly 
poured.  The  Colonies,  India,  Australia,  Canada,  and  every  country 
in  Eorope,  joined  in  increasing  the  fund.  Nor  were  money  subsorip- 
tiona  alone  sent.  Food  and  clothing  were  given  in  profusion,  and  in 
the  midst  of  her  own  fierce  dif&culties  America  sent  more  than  one 
ship  laden  with  provisions  to  the  suffering  workmen.  Mr.  Wilson 
Patten,  Member  for  North  Lancashire,  in  April  1863  stated  that  the 
amount  received  "from  every  source,  waa  made  up  as  follows  :  In 
clothing  and  provisions  ;£10S,000,  subscriptions  from  different  locali' 
ties  ;£306,000,  private  charity  ;£SOD,000,  Mansion  House  Committee 
;£482,000,  the  Central  Belief  Committee  £959,000— in  all,  .£2,055,000 ; 
in  addition  to  which  there  had  come  from  the  Poor-Law  Board 
.£680,000,  making  a  total  of  ^2,735,000.  Of  this,  ;£846,000  was 
still  on  hand."  TJie  distribution  of  th)s  large  suin  was  carried  out 
with  great  wisdom,  and  chiefly  gratuitously,  by  a  very  complete 
organisation.  A  General  Committee  sat  at  Manchester,  composed  of 
the  High  Sheriffs  and  Lord -Lieutenants  of  the  counties,  the  Bishops 
whose  dioceses  included  the  cotton  districts,  the  Mayors  of  the 
municipal  boroughs,  and  a  number  of  other  influential  men  of  all 
ranks,  and  presided  over  by  tbe  Mayor  of  Manchester.  The  actual 
work  was  carried  on  under  Lord  Derby  by  an  Eiecutive  Committee  of 
twenty -four,  carefully  chosen,  so  as  to  consist  of  men  of  all  political  and 
religions  creeds,  and  of  landed  proprietors,  capitalists,  and  employers 
of  labour.  Under  this  Committee  worked  more  than  a  hundred  local 
Committees.  The  distribution  was  carried  out  on  the  most  careful 
principles.  The  work  was  of  no  common  difBculty.  In  the  words  of 
Lord  Derby,  "  Tbe  Committees  had  not  (miy  to  distribute  tbe  alms 
intrusted  to  them  by  public  mnnificence,  but  so  to  distribute  them 
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that  on  the  one  hand  th«j  maj  not  place  the  honest  and  industrious 
on  the  same  footing  with  the  idle  and  profli^te,  and  on  the  otbei 
hand  that  tliej  ma;  not  abuse  public  liberalitj  b;  making  theirfunds 
contribute  to  the  rehef  of  those  nho  have  unexpended  means  of  their 
own."  The  view  taken  of  their  duties  was  a  liberal  one.  Their 
object  was  to  maintain  the  self-respect  of  the  people,  to  prevent  them 
from  considering  themselves  as  paupers,  and  to  keep  the  population 
lU!  £iT  as  possible  in  its  old  condition  readj  to  take  advantage  of  the 
first  tarn  of  trade.  They  did  not  allow  the  children  to  be  lemoTed 
from  school,  but  undertook  the  payment  of  their  fees.  Thej  refused 
to  countenance  any  lai^  application  of  their  funds  to  the  purpose  of 
emigration,  although  occasionally  assisting  intending  emignmta  by 
personal  grants.  It  can  scarcely  be  questioned  that  the  wide  sympathy 
ezhibited  by  the  wealthier  clasaes  tended  largely  to  the  admirable  con- 
duct displayed  by  the  workmen.  To  thismust  be  added  the  feeling  on 
their  part  that  they  were  suffering  for  a  good  cause.  In  the  midst  of  all 
their  misecyUieyneTerswervedfromtheirdegirefor  the  triumph  of  the 
Northern  States,  which  meant  to  them  the  abolition  of  Blarery.  One 
other  measure  of  relief  was  attempted  with  considerable  success.  The 
unemployed  workmen  themselves  expressed  a  wish  to  receive  work 
rather  than  charity,  and  it  was  found  possible  to  employ  with  advan- 
tage upon  useful  and  necessary  works,  many  of  them  of  a  aanitaiy 
character,  about  SO,OUO  men.  A  few  days'  practice  was  found  suffi- 
cient to  render  them  efficient  labourers,  and  able  to  earn  at  regularly 
measured  work,  wages  varying  from  10s.  to  12s.  a  week.  The  honest 
independence  of  these  men  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  money 
in  the  savings-bank  had  been  nearly  all  withdrawn  before  they  came 
for  relief ;  while  the  wisdom  with  which  the  fund  was  employed 
seems  proved  by  the  absence  of  any  sickness  of  an  important  character 
during  the  &mine.  The  opportunity  was  taken  to  instruct  the  people 
in  sanitary  arrangenients,  and  to  see  that  they  were  carried  out. 
Absolute  want  was  so  completely  staved  off,  that  the  Eegistrar-General 
in  April  1863  could  report  that  "while  the  deaths  had  been  more 
numerous  than  usual  elsewhere,  the  single  exception  was  to  be  found 
in  that  division  of  England  where  the  staple  industry  on  which  half  a 
million  of  persons  were  dependent  had  been  overdirown,  and  for  a 
twelvemonth  four-6fths  of  that  number  had  subsisted,  unless  the 
pittance  had  been  aided  by  pcevioua  earnings  or  sale  of  household 
stock,  on  less  than  4d.  a  day  per  head.  It  will  be  gratefully  admitted," 
he  added,  "-that  the  legal  provision  for  the  distress,  and  the  spontane- 
oua  liberality  of  their  coimtrymen,  have  hitherto  sufficed  to  maintain 
the  people  in  health." 
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It  might  have  been  supposed  that  bo  screre  a  blow  as  the  suspension 
of  the  American  cotton  trade  would  have  produced  a  disastrous  effect 
on  the  national  finances.  Sitch,  however,  was  not  the  UMtsrtka 
case.  In  some  respects  it  affected  English  commerce  •"''■'™i»- 
even  advantageously.  One  of  the  charges  against  England  moat  coD' 
stantly  on  the  lips  of  the  Americans  had  in  it  something  of  truth. 
The  activity  of  the  Confederate  privateers  had  largely  crippled  the 
mercantile  marine  of  the  Northern  St:ites,  and  thrown  much  of  the 
carrying  trade  into  English  hands.  The  necrBsity  of  making  good,  if 
possible,  the  deficiency  of  American  cotton  from  other  sources,  had  led 
to  the  opening  of  new,  or  the  extension  of  old  markets.  The  liigh 
prices  of  cotton  and  of  some  other  colonial  products  had  given  rise  to 
much  speculation,  and  joint-stock  trtidiug  had  received  a  vast  impetus. 
Ceri^n  difficulties  and  evils  had  resulted  from  this.  The  cloae  of  the 
war  caught  the  speculators  unawares,  and  a  good  deal  of  loss  and 
some  ruin  was  the  consequence.  The  trade  with  new  markets  not  yet 
accustomed  to  receive  English  goods  had  been  chiefly  a  ready-money 
trade.  The  export  of  bullion  had  been  large,  and  the  bank  had  been 
compelled  to  keep  ita  discount  at  a  very  high  rat«,  varying  from  six 
to  nine  per  cent.  But,  although  something  like  a  monetitry  ciisis  had 
seemed  imminent  in  1864,  the  precautions  of  the  bunk  had  proved 
suffident,  and  the  time  had  been  successfully  tided  over.  But  the 
increase  of  trade,  either  resulting  naturally  from  the  war,  or  from  the 
speculation  it  engendered,  would  scarcely  have  been  sufBcient  to 
compensate  for  the  losses  it  entailed,  had  it  not  been  for  the  sound  and 
brilliant  system  of  finance  pursued  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
throughout  his  tenure  of  ofBce. 

The  removal  of  all  restrictions  upon  trade  and  the  simpUfication  of 
the  tariff  were  Mr.  Gladstone's  primary  objects.    But  ,^|„,,, 
the  state  of  Europe  in  1859  was  not  such  as  to  allow  of  nunc*  of 
any  diminution  of  the  revenue  or  of  any  economy  in 
expenditure.     On   the   contrary,  there  was  a  strong  and  rapidly 
growing    feeling   that   the   defence   of  the   country   was    not    ade- 
quately  provided   for,   and   that   larger   grants   Cor   the   army   and 
navy  were  necessary.    There  was  a  general  apprehension  that  an 
invasion  from  France  was  imminent.    Lord  Lyndbnr°t  hnd  imprei^sed 
the  danger  upon  the  public  by  a  great  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  the  Premier  and  the  Court  undoubtedly  shared  in  the  view  that 
large  outlay  for  defensive  purposes  was  required.     With    gudiitsf 
this  prospect  before  bim,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  "^ 
thought  it  necessary  to  avoid  this  year  any  diminution  of  receipts ; 
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aod,  eren  an  it  nas,  he  calculated  the  deficiencj  of  receipts  as  com- 
pared with  expenditure  at  over  £4,000,000.  To  supply  this  want  he 
continued  the  course,  which  Sic  Robert  Peel  had  begun,  of  aroiding 
loans  and  raising  the  required  sum  by  direct  taxation  through  the 
income-tax.  The  £4,000,000requiredheproposedto  obtain  by  raising 
the  tax  upon  incomes  over  .£150  per  annum  from  5d.  to  9d.  As  he 
had  previously  recognised  the  inequality  of  a  tax  falling  alike  on  pre- 
carious and  realised  incomes,  and  had  spoken  of  the  income-tax  as  a 
temporary  measure,  hia  propositiona  naturally  l:iid  him  open  to 
chains  of  inconsistency.  But  he  was  able  to  prove  to  the  satisfac- 
tiun  of  the  House  the  necessity  of  his  measures,  and  to  secure  the 
acceptance  of  his  Budget. 

With  the  exception  of  the  determination  which  it  showed  to  meet 
the  charges  of  the  year  by  the  receipts  of  the  year,  there  waa  nothing 
of  a  very  strikini^  nature  in  the  Budget  of  1859.  It  was  not  till  the 
fiillowini;  year  that  Mr.  Gladstone  was  enabled  to  give  full  effect  to 
his  pnnciples.  In  the  autumn  of  1859  negotiations  for  a  Commercial 
ODmnurciii  Treaty  with  Friince  were  set  on  foot.  They  were 
iM.iTwiih  intrusted  to  the  management  of  Mr.  Cobden.  The 
Emperor  of  tlie  French  had  himself  accepted  the 
doctrines  of  free-trade.  But  the  opinion  of  his  subjects  was  too 
strongly  in  favour  of  protection  to  allow  him  to  act  fully  in  accord- 
ance with  his  views.  His  object  in  negotiating  the  Commercial 
Treaty  w.is  to  obtain  as  great  an  extensiim  of  free-trade  principles 
as  was  compatible  with  this  state  of  public  opinion.  In  exchange 
for  every  relaxation  made  by  the  French,  a  corresponding  advantage 
was  to  be  obtained  from  England.  For  the  full  success  of  free-trade 
its  universal  adaption  is  necessary.  But  as  the  English  financiers 
believed  that  every  advance  in  that  direction  waa  a  distinct  advantage, 
they  hailed  with  pleasure  the  opportunity  of  enforcing  by  treaty 
even  its  partial  adoption.  France  engagiid  to  reduce,  partly  in  the 
current  year,  partly  in  the  following  year,  the  duties  on  nearly  every 
article  of  English  production,  so  that  no  duty  upon  any  one  of  those 
articles  should  hereafter  exceed  thirty  per  cent,  ad  vdoran,.  An 
immense  market  was  thus  thrown  open  to  England.  On  the  other 
side,  England  engaged,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Chidstone,  "to  abolish 
immediately  and  totally  all  duties  upon  all  manufactured  goods, 
with  a  limited  power  of  exception  which  was  to  lie  exercised  only 
with  regard  to  two  or  three  articles.  There  will  be  a  sweep, 
summary,  entire,  and  absolute,  of  the  duty  on  what  are  known  aa 
manufactured  goods,  from  the  face  of  the  British  tariff."    Further, 
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the  duty  on  brandy  from  foreign  countries  waa  to  be  equ&lued  to 
the  Colonial  dnties,  a  change  from  15s.  to  8s.  2d.  a  gallon ;  and  a 
Yery  lai^e  redaction  was  to  be  ouide  on  the  duties  on  foreign  winea. 
The  Treaty  had  been  made  during  the  recess,  and  therefore  still 
wanted  Parliamentary  ratification.  But  as  the  Budget  Bii«(*ta( 
was  framed  entirely  with  reference  to  it,  Mr.  Gladstone  "•*■ 
took  a  very  early  opportunity  of  producing  his  financial  schemes 
along  with  the  Treaty.  On  the  10th  of  Pebmaty,  in  a  speech  of 
extiaordinary  effectiveness,  he  explained  the  Oovemment  proposi- 
tiona.  Uthough  the  expenses  of  the  Chinese  war  had  reduced  the 
surplus  for  the  current  year  to  the  small  sum  of  .£66,000,  an  unusual 
diminution  of  the  public  charges  caused  by  the  teTuiiuation  of 
annuities  and  amounting  to  more  than  ^£2,000,000  seemed  to  afford 
a  good  opportunity  foi  reducing  taxation.  But  the  object  which  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  in  view  was  not  the  immediate 
reduction  of  taxation,  but  rather  such  alterations  and  reforms  in  the 
customs  as  should  tend  to  increase  the  wealth  of  the  nation,  and 
render  it  more  able  to  bear  its  burdens.  The  action  of  the  French 
Treaty  would  at  first  cause  a  consider.ible  loss,  still  further  likely  to 
be  increased  by  the  changes  in  tha  tarifi'  which  were  in  contemplation. 
Altogether,  setting  the  loasea  caused  by  the  decreased  tariff  against 
the  advantages  derived  from  lessened  cost  of  collection,  and  a  some- 
what increased  eonsumption,  the  diminution  in  the  revenue  arising 
&om  the  proposed  alterations  could  not  be  estimated  at  less  than 
/£,108,000.  In  addition  to  this  the  very  high  duty  on  tea  and  sugar 
was  a  war  tax,  and  must  therefore  naturally  cease ;  while  if  the 
income'tax,  also  a  tomporary  tax,  was  allowed  to  drop,  the  whole 
amount  of  deficit  from  changed  tariff  and  lapsed  duties  would  reach 
the  formidable  sum  of  .£11,508,000.  Instead  therefon  of  allowing 
the  temporary  taxes  (o  lapse,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  proposed 
to  continue  for  fifteen  months  at  their  present  high  rate  the  duties  upon 
teaandsugar,  and  to  renew  the  income-tax  at  lOd.  in  the  pound.  The 
effect  of  his  proposed  changes  in  simplifying  the  tariff,  Mr.  Gladstone 
stated  as  follows  :  "  In  1845  the  articles  subject  to  customs  duties  were 
1163.  In  1853  the  number  had  been  reduced  to  460,  and  in  1859 
to  419.  After  tlie  changes  now  proposed  are  adopted,  the  whole 
number  of  articles  remaining  on  the  tariff  will  be  48.  There  would 
be  a  relief  from  indirect  taxation  of  about  ^£4,000,000.  And  with  a 
very  limited  exception  there  would  be  a  final  disappearance  of  all 
protective  and  differential  duties,  and  the  consumer  would  know  that 
every  shilling  he  paid  would  go  to  the  revenue."    In  the  course  of 
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lib  ipeech,  Mr.  Gladstone  a&id  that  be  believed  the  effect  of  the  tariff 
in  1861  and  1862  would  be  to  enrich  the  revenue  to  a  mach  greater 
extent  than  tnatij  anticipated.  The  prophecy  was  abundantly  fnl- 
filled.  Though  the  Commercial  Treaty  was  only  in  operation  during 
a  part  of  the  year,  the  value  of  British  goods  exported  to  France 
had  increased  from  ;£4,754,0OO  to  £7,145,000,  and  the  followiog 
year  it  had  risen  Xa  no  less  than  ;£9,210,0OO. 

The  Budget,  admirabla  though  it  was,  and  great  as  was  the  appro- 
onsMUuM  bation  lavished  upon  the  speech  with  which  it  was  intro- 
ikasidfat.  duced,  was  destined  not  to  pass  into  law,  and  its  rejec- 
tion Involving  a  constitutional  question  of  some  importance  excited 
a  strong  feeling  against  the  Upper  Honse.  Among  the  duties  to  be 
removed  was  that  upon  paper.  The  repeal  of  this  tax,  which  was 
regarded  as  a  sop  thrown  to  the  more  Radical  party  in  the  country, 
bad  encountered  a  determined  oppositiou  is  the  House  of  Commons, 
based  upon  the  ground  that  under  existing  circumstances,  when  lai^ 
reductions  of  the  customs  were  suggested,  and  unusual  expenditure 
on  the  military  services  seemed  necessary,  it  was  unwise  to  part  with 
so  lurge  and  steady  a  source  of  revenue.  And  this  opinion  appeared 
to  gain  ground,  for  whereas  on  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  repealing 
the  tax  the  Government  had  a  majority  of  more  than  fifty,  on  the 
third  reading  the  majority  had  dwindled  to  nine.  This,  no  doubt, 
encouraged  the  Lords  to  oppose  the  Budget  It  was  however  so  well 
established  a  constitutional  practice  to  leave  the  management  of  the 
finances  in  the  liands  of  the  Lower  House,  that  it  was  thought  neces- 
sary to  vindicate  the  rights  of  the  Lords  on  this  occasion.  Lord 
Lyndhurst  in  a  weighty  speech  asaert«d  (what  was  no  doubt  the 
constitutional  law  in  the  matter)  that  the  initiation  of  financial 
legislation  lay  with  the  Commons,  that  the  Lords  had  no  right  to 
alter  or  to  reject  a  port  of  a  Money  Bill,  but  that  the;  had  the  right 
to  reject  it  as  a  whole ;  as  the  remission  of  the  paper-tax  came 
before  them  as  a  separate  Bill,  it  Was  within  theb  power  to  reject  it 
while  accepting  the  rest  of  the  Budget.  There  was  however  this 
peculiarity  in  the  present  case,  aa  was  pointed  out  on  behalf  of 
Government  by  Lord  Cranworth,  that  this  was  a  Bill  for  relief,  and 
not  for  increase  of  taxation.  The  Lords  took  Lord  Lyndhurst's  view 
as  to  their  rights,  and  the  view  of  the  Opposition  as  to  the  policy  of 
the  Bill,  aJid  negatived  it  by  a  majority  of  eighty-nine.  This  result 
produced  great  excitement.  By  many  it  was  thought  that  the 
remission  of  the  tax  was  so  hazardous  that  the  Lords  had  exercised 
a  wise  discretion  in  rejecting  it ;  nor,  though  it  was  allowed  tliat  in 
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so  doing  they  miglit  have  acted  in  opposition  to  the  apirit  of  the 
Conatitation,  could  they  be  said  to  have  gone  beyond  their  strict 
rights.  But  to  the  more  advanced  Liberals,  supported  by  the  cheap 
Press  whose  interest  wns  largely  involved,  it  seemed  that  a  severe 
blow  had  been  struck  at  the  majesty  of  the  Commons,  and  a  loud 
clamour  was  raised  which  might  easily  haTe  produced  a  formidable 
contest  between  the  Houses.  The  Lords  hnd'ia  fact  put  themselves 
in  the  somewhat  odious  position  of  obstructing  a  remission  of  taxa- 
tion which  the  Commons  had  thought  desirable,  and  in  which  they 
aJone  were  primarily  interested.  That  the  dispute  pro-  _,^„ 
dnced  no  bad  result  was  due  to  the  tact  of  Lord  Palmer-  ixtwin  n* 
ston.  While  the  public  were  expecting  some  violent  t,,\jat^ 
assertion  on  the  part  of  the  Cabinet,  whose  financial  JJJ^TSS'' 
projects  had  been  wrecked.  Lord  Falmerston  first  sug- 
gested that  a  committee  should  be  appointed  to  report  on  precedents, 
and  immediately  upon  their  report,  which  was  produced  the  same 
evening,  he  gave  notica  of  three  resolutions,  asserting — First,  the  right 
of  the  Commons  alone  to  grant  aids  and  supplies,  and  to  limit  them 
as  to  matter,  manner,  mesaure,  and  time  ;  secondly,  that  although 
the  Lords  had  sometimes  exercised  the  power  of  rejecting  such  Bills 
by  negativing  the  whole  of  them,  such  conduct  was  justly  regarded 
by  the  Commons  with  peculiar  jealousy  ;  and,  thirdly,  that  the 
House  had  in  its  own  hands  the  power  so  to  impose  and  remit  taxes 
as  to  maintain  its  rights  inviolate.  These  judicious  resolutions— 
which  vindicated  the  rights  of  the  Commons,  allowed  the  rights  of 
the  Lords,  and  pointed  out  a  way  by  which  they  could  be  harmonised 
— were  successfully  passed  through  the  House,  and  the  storm  was 
allayed.  Some  further  efFori^  was  made  to  reawaken  the  question. 
But  Mr.  Gladstone,  although  protesting  against  the  proceedings  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  which  he  stigmatised  as  "  a  gigantic  innoTation," 
supported  his  chief  in  allowing  the  question  to  rest  for  the  present, 
and  contented  himself  with  triumphantly  carrying  against  the  Opposi- 
tion the  rearrangement  of  the  customs. 

The  interest  attending  the  Budget  of  1860  was  but  little  diminished 
when  Mr.  Gladstone  produced  his  financial  proposals  for  bi4(M  at 
the  following  year.  It  still  remained  to  be  seen  whether  ^'•'■ 
he  could  press  his  system  for  the  reduction  of  indirect  taxation 
furi^her,  and  whether  he  would  take  the  opportunity  to  renew  his 
contest  with  the  Lords  on  the  Paper  Bill  He  estimated  for  the 
coming  year  that  there  would  be  a  surplus  of  nearly  f2,000,000. 
This  he  proposed  to  employ  in  repealing  the  duty  on  paper,  nnd  in 
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taking  off  the  pennj  which  hail  been  added  to  the  iacome-tax  in 
1860.  It  was  again  the  remission  of  the  tax  on  paper  which  excited 
moat  attention.  A  Buccessful  agitation  had  been  carried  on  during 
the  autumn  and  winter,  and,  although  it  could  be  done  only  at  the 
price  of  maintaining  for  a  while  the  unpopular  dut;  on  tea,  the  people 
were  on  the  whole  determined  that  the  remission  should  this  year  be 
carried.  The  more  eager  partisans  of  the  rights  of  the  Commons 
urged  that  the  Bill  should  be  sent  up  as  before,  and  the  quarrel 
renewed.  But  Mr.  Gladstone  wisely  took  advantage  of  the  sufQ^cs- 
tion  contained  in  the  resolutions  of  the  preceding  year,  and  declared 
hie  intention  of  throwing  all  the  propositions  of  the  Budget  into  one 
Bill,  which  the  Lords  must  either  accept  or  reject  in  its  entirety. 
The  aristocratic  portion  of  the  House,  and  the  ConserratiTes  always 
inclined  to  support  the  Peers,  strongly  opposed  this  course.  It  was  by 
a  nuyority  of  only  fifteen  in  a  crowded  House  that  it  was  acceptad. 
But  the  majority  though  small  was  decisive,  the  Opposition  yielded, 
and  the  Peers  passed  the  Bill.  The  remarks  with  which  Mr.  Glad- 
stone closed  his  speech  are  unusually  interesting,  as  marking  the 
divergence  between  his  views  and  those  of  his  political  leader,  and  his 
dread  of  financial  prodigality.  While  congratulating  the  House  upon 
the  general  condition  of  the  country,  he  thought  it  necessary  to  rMse 
a  note  of  warning  against  the  danger  whidi  lay  "in  on  increased 
susceptibility  to  excitement,  and  in  proneness  to  constant  and 
apparently  boundless  augmentations  of  expenditure:"  He  was 
alarmed  lest  the  very  success  of  his  measures  should  produce  reck- 
lessness, and  remove  all  obstacles  to  that  increased  ontlay  on  warlike 
preparations,  for  which,  under  the  name  of  "  national  defences,"  a 
large  part  of  the  nation  was  calling.  No  less  a  sum  than  ^,000,000 
was  thought  necessary  for  this  purpose,  a  sum  which  it  was  deter- 
mined to  raise  by  gradually  contracted  loans.  It  was  no  wonder  that 
a  prudent  financier  looked  askance  at  so  grave  an  infraction  of  one 
of  his  fundamental  principles,  or  ^t  a  statesman  already  leaning 
towards  the  Radicals  disliked  the  attitude  of  military  competition 
which  this  vast  expenditure  appeared  to  imply  Unfortunately 
neither  the  financial  schemes  nor  the  pacific  intentions  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone were  allowed  free  play.  The  outbreak  of  the  American  civil 
war  rendered  even  incresaed  expenditure  upon  our  army  necessary 
for  our  safety  as  a  neutral.  The  despatch  of  troops  to  Canada  after 
the  affair  of  the  TrenX  cost  no  less  than  a  million,  and  the  cotton 
famine  dealt  a  blow  at  the  most  prosperous  industry  of  the  oonntry. 
It  was  under  grave  disadvantages  that  the  Budget  of  186S  was 
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produced.  Yet  it  proved  bj  no  means  unsatis&ctory.  Already  the 
Commercial  Treaty  with  V^nce  was  beginning  to  show  ita  effect. 
Within  a  single  year  our  export  trade  with  that  country  had  in- 
creased with  gigantic  strides  ;  while  in  spite  of  the  enormous  loss  on 
American  trade,  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country  ttsfit  <a 
was  such  that  there  was  an  increase  in  the  revenue  of  !"»""*"«, 
not  less  than  jC2,OOD,000.  The  additional  expenses  incident  upon 
the  war  had,  however,  eaten  up  this  increase.  With  only  £150,000 
in  hand,  and  with  the  probability  of  the  continuation  of  similar 
expenses,  there  was  no  possibility  of  introducing  any  important 
changes  in  the  Budget  In  fact  the  seed  had  been  already  sown,  and 
for  the  next  few  years  there  was  little  to  do  but  to  reap  the  harvest. 
In  1S63,  the  estimated  surplus  was  ^,741,000,  caused  partly  by 
increased  receipts,  partly  by  diminished  expenditure  upon  the  army 
and  navy,  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  able  at  last  to 
diminish  the  taxes  on  which  he  had  relied  to  supply  the  deficiency 
arising  from  the  great  reductions  in  the  customs.  The  duty  on  tea, 
the  reduction  of  which  the  Opposition  had  always  urged  agiunst  those 
reductions  actually  made,  was  brought  down  to  Is.  in  the  pound,  and 
a  penny  was  taken  off  the  income-tax,  which  thus  fell  to  the  same 
rate  as  when  originally  proposed  by  Sir  Robert  PeeL  These  altera- 
tions, which  were  the  chief  propositions  of  the  Budget,  were  most 
favourably  received.  They  had  indeed  been  generally  expected. 
Some  additional  propositions  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  did 
not  find  the  same  general  favour.  Those  whom  he  addressed  were 
too  closely  interested  in  the  club-life  of  London  society  to  confess  the 
justice  of  clasaiog  clubs  with  other  phices  for  the  supply  of  wines  and 
liquors,  and  the  proposal  to  tax  them  had  to  be  withdrawn.  Nor  did 
the  public  approve  of  including  under  the  action  of  the  income-tax 
charitable  property.  Mr.  Gladstone's  exposition  of  the  wasteful 
expenditure  which  often  attended  the  possession  of  such  property, 
and  the  strong  assertion  of  his  disbelief  in  the  supposition  that 
taxation  would  limit  their  efficiency,  failed  to  convince  his  hearers. 
The  alterations  made  by  the  Budget  were  therefore  restricted  to  its 
two  main  features,  the  reduction  of  the  income-tax  and  of  the  duty 
upon  t«a.  It  was  the  exposition  of  the  state  of  the  country  rather 
than  the  originality  of  the  Budj^et  which  gave  it  ita  interests  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  able  triumphantly  to  point  out  the  success  of  the 
system  he  had  followed.  Both  the  import  and  the  manufacture  of 
paper  in  England  bad  largely  increased,  and  the  export  had  in  one 
year  risen  by  34,000  cnt    An  increased  revenue  of  £30,000  had 
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been  derired  fraui  the  lessened  wine-duties,  while  the  Commercial 
Treaty,  the  effect  of  which  upon  a  whole  year's  reTenae  wM  now  for 
the  first  time  visible,  had  been  Buccessful  almost  bejond  belief.  It 
bad  more  thao  compensated  foe  the  loss  of  the  American  trade ;  for 
aIthout;h  we  bad  by  a  strange  change  of  fortune  be«n  supplying  the 
United  States  with  cotton,  the  loss  in  the  Talne  of  exports  to  America 
bad  been  ^£6,000,000  during  the  past  year.  If  with  the  export  of 
British  goods  the  indirect  export  of  colonial  produce  into  France 
was  included,  our  trade  with  that  country  showed  an  increase  of  more 
than  ^1S,000,000  in  the  some  time.  Bnt  looking  beyond  that  single 
success  the  increase  of  the  wealth  of  the  country,  as  shown  by  the 
income-tax,  was  even  more  extraordinary.  In  ]842  the  assessed 
income  was  £166,000,000 ;  in  1861,  upon  the  very  same  area,  the 
sssesBed  income  was  ^21,000,000,  and  that  increase  bad  arisen 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  period.  "In  ten  yevs,  from  1842  to 
1862,  the  taxable  income  of  the  country  increased  by  six  per  cenL,  but 
in  eight  years,  from  1853  to  1861,  the  income  of  the  country  again 
increased  by  twenty  per  cent ;  that  is  a  fact  so  strange  bb  to  be  almost 
incredible.  .  .  .  The  Kal  and  new  cause  which  has  been  in  operation 
hss  been  the  legislation  of  Parliament  setting  free  the  industry  and 
intelligence  of  the  British  people."  Mr.  Gladstone  thought  himself 
able  to  add  that  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  the  average  condition 
of  the  Brilish  labourer  had  improved  during  the  last  twenty  years  in 
a  manner  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  any  country. 

The  Budgets  of  the  two  succeeding  years  were  little  more  than 
Bmdiiti  of  repetitions  of  those  of  1863.  On  both  occasions  in  intro- 
itMuiuw.  ducing  tbem,  Mr.  Gladstone  emphasised  the  extraordinary 
ndrance  of  national  wealth,  and  traced  it  directly  to  the  system 
which  he  had  pursued.  In  each  case  he  had  a  surplus  of  more  than 
^,000,000  to  deal  with ;  in  each  he  was  enabled  to  reduce  the 
income-tax,  till  in  1865  its  rate  was  only  4d.  in  the  pound.  Originally 
established  as  a  temporary  tax  to  cover  deficiencies  and  allow  of 
great  alterations  in  commercial  legislation,  the  income-tax  might  now 
be  regarded  as  a  fixed  source  of  revenue  ;  and  although  Mr.  Glad- 
Stone  frankly  pointed  out  its  faults  and  dangeis,  its  rough  justice,  its 
inquisitorial  character,  the  temptation  to  extravagance  in  Government 
which  it  afforded,  be  concluded  that  at  this  low  rate,  and  sparing  as  it 
did  the  income  ofthebbonrer  and  the  artisan,  it  was  a  just  and  valuable 
piece  of  Ssoal  machinery.  In  1864  this  reduction  was  coupled  with  a 
reduction  of  the  sugar-duties,  in  1865  with  a  still  further  reduction 
of  the   duty  upon  tea.     In  both  years  the  Opposition  pressed  the 
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Buperior  cliums  to  reduction  of  the  malt-tax,  which  was  said  to  press 
hearily  upon  the  agricultural  interest.  But  on  this  point  Mr.  Glad- 
stone was  firm.  Its  repeal  would  cost  the  revenue  a  very  heavy  loss, 
the  adTaot^e  to  the  consumer  would  be  scarcely  perceptible,  nor 
was  it  desirable  that  spirits  and  beer  should  be  &eed  from  tax  if  any 
indirect  tax  at  all  was  to  bo  preserred.  A  concession  to  the  agricnl- 
Uiral  interest  was  however  wade  by  freeing  from  duty  malt  used  as 
food  for  cattle. 

Successful  finoDCe  such  as  this,  the  maintenance  of  peace  the  frnita 
of  which  were  already  to  be  seen  in  the  lowered  military  p_|,t,_, 
estimates,  the  absorption  of  general  interest  in  the  critical  •■^^rj  Airiif 
condition  both  of  Europe  and  America,  and  the  constant  "*  ^"^ 
growth  of  material  wealth,  satisfied  the  wishes  of  the  governing  classes, 
and  checked  all  tendency  to  move  exciting  questions.  This  quiescent 
feeling  was  still  further  fostered  by  the  certain  prospect  that  before 
long  the  veteran  statesman,  who  was  thus  peacefully  closing  a  career 
marked  at  one  time  by  extreme  activity  and  pugnacity,  must  soon 
retire  from  the  management  of  affairs.  Burning  questions  might  wait 
till  he  liad  passed  away,  and  his  more  ardent  successor  had  found 
freer  opportunity  to  give  effect  to  his  own  ideas.  The  dissolution  in 
July  of  the  Parliament,  which  had  now  been  sitting  for  six  years, 
would  alone  have  reopened  the  discussion  of  the  political  questions 
which  had  been  slumbering  bo  long.  But  the  advent  of  i,,»a»(ioni 
a  stormier  time  was  rendered  still  more  certain  when  in  Puinunton. 
October  Lord  Piilmeraton,  whose  health  had  been  for 
some  time  fading,  died  at  the  ripe  age  of  eighty-one ;  and  thus  the 
cessation  of  party  warfare,  and  the  apparent  political  apathy  caused 
by  the  general  acquiescence  with  which  his  goTemment  had  been 
received,  came  to  an  end. 

The  death  of  Lord  Palmerston  was  the  more  important  because 
there  was  every  probability  that  the  Prime  Minister  would  in  future 
be  more  completely  master  of  the  Government  than  EBMtoMfct 
had  of  kte  years  been  the  case.  In  December  1861  the  <•■"!  at  Mhs 
Prince  Consort  had  died  in  the  full  vigour  of  his  i^. 
Occupying  no  official  position,  and  unrecognised  in  any  theory  of 
the  Constitution,  the  Prince  as  confidential  adviser  and  secretniy  of 
the  Queen  had  for  many  years  exercised  a  paramount  influence. 
Although  at  times  the  object  of  considerable  popular  jealousy, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  influence  tims  gained  was 
beneficently  and  wisely  employed.  Full  of  the  best  German  tradi- 
tions, he  held,  in  common  with  the  greatest  rulers  of  the  Prussian 
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House,  that  the  possession  of  the  CrovD,  on  the  importance  of  irhich 
he  laid  great  stresa,  brought  with  it  correaponding  duties  of  the 
Beverest  kind.  The  coDstitntioaal  government  of  EagUnd  appeared 
tfl  him  but  a  somewhat  modified  eipression  of  the  same  Tiew.  He 
mastered  the  system  with  an  ease  rarely  found  in  foreigners,  and 
fully  accepted  ila  principles.  The  permanence  of  the  Crown  in  the 
midst  of  shifting  administrations  he  considered  of  peculiar  importance 
itt  supporting  the  continuity  of  foreign  policy,  while  at  home  the 
posaessioD  of  the  traditions  of  government,  and  the  knowledge  of 
precedent  which  its  experience  gare,  were  fitted  to  reader  it  a  most 
useful  element  of  stability.  The  Prince  used  his  power  to  give 
reality  to  these  advantages  ;  and  undoubtedly  under  his  guidance  the 
political  importance  of  the  Sovereign  was  largely  increased.  The 
uoanimoiia  testimony  of  all  who  came  in  contact  with  him  bears 
witness  to  his  unflagging  industry  in  mastering  the  political  questiona 
of  the  day,  to  the  constant  assistance  which  his  knowledge  and 
experience  afforded  to  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  both  parties,  and  to 
the  completeness  with  which  the  Queen  acted  in  every  difficult  criaia  . 
upon  bia  advice.  Nor  was  it  only  politically  that  the  loss  of  the 
Prince  Consort  was  felt.  He  had  devoted  himself  with  rsre  succeas 
to  the  improvement  and  culture  of  the  people,  and  most  of  the 
advance  in  artistic  taste,  in  love  of  music,  and  in  general  appreciation 
of  what  is  beautiful,  on  which  the  country  can  justly  pride  itself,  is 
due  directly  or  indirectly  to  his  influence.  To  the  Queen  his  loss  was 
irreparable.  Jt  is  impossible  as  yet  to  estimate  her  influence  upon 
public  afiaiis  since  her  husband's  death,  but  it  may  be  safely  said,  that 
while  she  has  borne  herself  so  as  to  win  the  respect  of  all  parties,  and 
attempted  to  follow  the  line  of  conduct -which  he  would  have  advised, 
the  severe  shock  which  his  death  caused  her,  and  her  conseqaent 
partial  withdrawal  from  public  life,  have  lessened  the  political  power 
of  the  Crown,  and  directed  the  love  and  respect  of  her  people  lather 
to  her  qualities  as  a  woman,  than  to  her  ability  as  a  reigning  Queen. 
The  questions  which  were  apparently  to  assume  prominence  in  the 
new  Parliament  were  the  reform  of  the  representation,  and  the  position 
of  the  English  Church.  In  May  1865  Mr.  Disraeli,  in  view  of  the 
impending  dissolution,  bad  issued  an  address  to  the  electors  of 
Buckinghamshire.  Ignoring  the  quiescent  period  which  had  since 
elapsed,  he  narrated  the  failure  of  the  last  Conservative 
umpaHk.**'  Government  to  pass  measures  on  Church  rates,  and  on 
"*''•*•■  the  enla^ement  of  the  Parliamentary  snfcage.  The 
present  Administration  hnd  been  formed,  he  said,  pledged  to  the 
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totsl  abnlitjon  of  Church  mtee,  and  to  a  measure  of  ParliamentaiT' 
Reform  which  should  secure  the  lowering  of  the  boroagh  franchise. 
Implying,  though  not  distinctly  asserting,  that  neither  of  those 
pledges  hod  been  redeemed,  he  indicated  these  two  subjects — the 
one  involving  the  maintenance  of  the  National  Chnrch,  and  the  other 
the  maintenance  of  the  ancient  Constitution  of  England — as  the  chief 
topics  of  party  discussion  in  the  new  Parliament.  He  would  not 
have  thus  emphasised  the  importance  of  the  Church,  had  he  not 
known  the  efficiency  for  electoral  purposes  of  the  crj  of  "the  Church 
in  danger,"  and  recognised  that  there  were  eircumstances  which  would 
give  it  a  certain  plausibility. 

For  the  English  Church  had  been  passing  through  a  very  critical 
period.  The  great  Tiactarian  movement  had  been  for  a  time  produc- 
tive of  complete  anarchy.  The  tenets  of  its  supporters,  the  stress 
which  they  laid  upon  the  authority  of  the  Church  and  tradition, 
excited  the  bitter  hostility  of  the  Evangelicals,  who  regarded  the 
Bible  as  the  sole  paramount  authority.  The  discussions  which 
necessarily  arose  upon  this  point,  fer  from  weakening  the  ™^^^^^ 
liberalism  against  which  the  Tractarian  movement  was  Tmtuua 
at  first  avowedly  aimed,  gave  rise  to  a  party  within  the  "•*•■"'• 
Church  which  rested  its  creeds  on  critical  inquiry,  and  was  character- 
ised as  the  Broad  Chturch.  At  the  same  time,  the  festhetic  tastes  and 
love  of  medi^evalism  of  the  Tractarians  drove  man;  of  them  to  excesses 
of  ritual,  which  separated  them  from  the  older  High  Church  party. 
Four  01;  five  distinct  sections  thus  arose  in  the  Church.  Yet  in  the 
midst  of  this  disintegration,  the  teaching  of  the  Tractaiiana  had  pro- 
duced a  decided  eflect.  The  theory  of  the  importance  of  the  Chnrch 
was  so  acceptable  to  the  clergy  that  it  speedily  made  its  way  among 
them,  and  High  and  Low  joined  in  the  stoutest  defence  of  orthodoxy. 
The  (esthetic  teaching  which  had  accompanied  the  Tractarian  move- 
ment was  also  so  reasonable  and  attractive,  that  its  effect  was  univer- 
sally felt.  There  were,  no  doubt,  certain  extremes  adopted  by  a  few 
who  became  known  as  Kitualists.  But  setting  these  aside,  great  and 
valuable  reforms  were  very  generally  adopted.  Old  churches  were 
restored,  and  stripped  of  the  galleries  and  pews  which  defaced  them, 
new  Gothic  churches  were  everywhere  built,  and  surpUced  choiia  and 
musical  services  introduced.  With  regard  to  the  relation  between 
Church  and  State,  there  was  more  diversity  of  opinion.  Yet  the 
greater  number  of  the  clergy,  even  though  many  of  them  were  con- 
vinced of  the  justice  of  the  claims  of  the  Church  to  independence,  and 
were  eager  to  support  its  spiritual  authority,  contented  themselves  with 
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attempts  to  give  life  to  their  meetings  in  ConTocation,  and  sabmltted, 
though  with  much  grumbling,  to  the  temporal  authoritj  of  the  Privy 
Conncil.  £ut  there  werea  few  who  began  to  think  the  tjTanny  iiDBUp- 
{Hirtable,  and  desired  diaestabliahment.  On  the  laitj,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  increasing  pretensions  of  the  Chntch  were  producing  a  strong 
effect  Thej  inevitably  roused  a,  feeling  of  antf^omsni  among  those 
who  did  not  accept  them.  The  Ghorch  appeared  to  be  forcing  itself 
more  and  more  into  the  position  of  an  exclusive  sect,  and  thas  laid 
itself  open  to  such  attacks  aa  were  implied  in  the  constant  efforts  to 
get  rid  of  Church  rates,  aAd  to  open  the  chnrchyards  to  dissenters. 

The  publication  of  two  books  of  liberal  tendency  afforded  the 
ground  on  which  the  divided  opinions  of  the  Church  exhibited  them- 
Mitsttka  selves.  The  echoes  of  the  disputes  arising  from  them 
•"*■  f*"^  filled  the  whole  of  Lord  Palmerston's  Ministry.  In  1860 
a  series  of  Essays  by  authors  well  known  in  the  Oxford  world  made 
its  appearance.  The  publication  was  attended  by  a  notice  that  the 
writers  were  not  acting  in  union,  and  were  responsible  for  their  own 
writings  only,  but  as  all  the  Essay? were  conceived  much  in  the  same 
spirit,  the  work  was  regarded  with  some  justice  as  a  declaration  of  the 
views  of  the  Broad  Church.  The  Essays  contained  little,  if  anything, 
that  had  not  been  said  before  either  in  Gennany  or  in  England,  but 
their  tone,  the  free  handling  of  Scriptnra  which  they  appeared  to 
recommend,  and  the  application  to  the  Bible  of  the  ordinary  methods 
of  criticism  which  they  adopted,  were  something  new  within  the 
limits  of  the  English  Church,  and  emnnatlng  as  they  did  from  men 
of  such  distinction  as  Dr.  Temple,  Dr.  Williiima,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr. 
Baden  Powell,  Mr.  Mark  Pattison,  and  Professor  Jowett,  the  Essays 
excited  an  amount  of  interest  and  hostility  which  perhaps  they 
scarcely  deserved.  The  elei^  at  once  assumed  an  attitude  of  active 
hostility  to  them.  Largely  signed  petitions  prayed  the  Archbishops 
to  devise  means  for  banishing  from  the  Church  the  authors  of  such 
heresies,  and  the  matter  was  brought  forward  ir*  Convocation.  But 
Eiduiuiit  suits  being  instituted  against  Dr.  Rowland  Williams  and 
"™*  ^  ^^-  Wilson,  the  question  became  a  lej^al  one.  A  deci- 
Bivitwi,  sion   in   the   Ecclesiastical   Courts   incriminating    both 

writers  on  two  points,  though  absolving  them  on  the  rest  of  the  articles 
alleged  against  them,  produced  an  appeal  to  the  Judicial  Committee 
of  the  Privy  Council.  The  judgment  of  the  Committee  delivered  by 
Lord  Westbury,  and  based  upon  strict  legal  gtounds,  reveiaed  the 
judgments  of  the  Courts  below  ;  it  had  not  been  proved,  in  Ihe 
opinion  of  the  Privy  Council,  that  the  assertions  of  the  Essayists  had 
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either  contradicted,  or  baen  plainly  incoDsisteut  with,  the  Articlea  ot 
FonDolanes  of  the  Eaghah  Chuich.  With  this  opinion  however  the 
leaders  of  the  clergy,  the  Aichbishopa,  did  not  agree,  Hod  in  spite  of 
it  they  issued  pastoral  letters  in  accordance  with  their  own  opinions. 
The  vast  majority  of  the  clergy  agreed  with  the  Archbishops,  and  at 
length,  in  June  i864,  both  Houses  of  Convocation  formally  declared 
"a  sjDodical  condemnation"  of  the  volume,  "aa  containing  teaching 
coDtrary  to  the  doctrine  of  the  United  Church  of  Enghind  and  Ireland, 
in  common  with  the  whole  Catholic  Church  of  Christ"  No  action  of 
Convocation  is  Talld  without  the  consent  of  the  Crown ;  and  the 
legality  of  this  judgment  was  questioned  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
where  Lord  Honghtoa  inquired  whether  the  Government  intended  to 
take  any  steps  in  consequence  of  what  had  been  done.  An  oppor- 
tunity was  thus  given  to  Lord  Westbury  to  explain  the  l^al  position 
of  Convocation.  He  used  his  opportunity  somewhat  mercilessly,  and 
spoke  in  a  bitter  and  jeering  tone,  which  did  much  to  increase  the 
dislike  of  the  clergy  for  that  lay  supremacy  under  which  many  of 
them  were  already  fretting.  The  subordination  of  the  Church  could 
scarcely  be  expressed  in  harsher  terms  than  those  which  the  Lord 
Chancellor  employed.  "  There  are  three  modes,"  he  said, "  of  dealing 
with  Convocation  when  it  is  permitted  to  come  into  action  and 
transact  real  business.  The  first  is,  while  they  are  harmlessly  busy, 
to  take  no  notice  of  their  proceedings  ;  the  second  is,  when  they 
seem  likely  to  get  into  mischief,  to  prorogue  and  put  an  end  to  their 
proceedings ;  and  the  third,  when  they  have  done  something  clearly 
beyond  their  powejs,  is  to  bring  them  before  a  Court  of  Justice  and 
punish  them."  The  Lord  Chancellor  pointed  out,  however,  that  the 
drawing  of  the  judgment  was  such  as  to  render  it  practically  nuga- 
tory, and  contemptuously  eiplained  that  the  Government  had  no 
intention  of  interfering.  But  though  thwarted  in  the  Courts  of  Law, 
and  brought  up  rudely  in  their  attempt  to  give  independent  effect  to 
their  action  in  Convocation,  the  orthodox  party  believed  that  in 
Oxford  ao  opening  for  a  more  successful  assault  upon  their  opponents 
was  offered.  Dr,  Pnsey,  Dr.  Ogilvje,  and  I>r.  Heurtley  combined  to 
institute  a  suit  against  Professor  Jowett  in  the  Chaocellor's  Court, 
for  heresy.  It  marks  the  advance  of  the  High  Church  party  that  Dr. 
Pusey  had  himself  been  suspended,  in  1843,  for  heterodoxy,  and  that 
Dr.  Ogilvie,  now  acting  with  him,  had  taken  a  personal  share  in  his 
condemnation.  The  case  was  tried  before  Mr.  Mountague  Bernard, 
Assessor  in  the  Court.  The  objection  that  the  Court  had  no  juris- 
diction in  spiritual  matters  was  overruled ;  but  the  Assessor  went  00 
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to  declare  that  it  was  not  fitting  tbat  the  caae  ahould  be  carried  an; 
further.  The  general  feeling  againat  any  form  of  religious  peraecution, 
and  the  desire,  among  the  laitj  at  all  events,  to  avoid  any  leatriction 
of  the  vide  inclusiveness  which  is  the  chief  adraatage  of  a  National 
Church,  was  too  Btrong  to  be  disregarded. 

Meanwhile  Dr.  Oolenso  had  in  166S  published  a  work  upon  the 
Pentateuch  and  the  Book  of  Joshua  which  still  further  illustrated  the 
AetiHMXDn  growth  of  liberal  opinion  within  the  Church,  while  the 
HikDr  (toi«».  disputes  arising  from  its  publication  brought  into  still 
greater  prominence  the  difficulties  which  beset  the  relations  of  Church 
and  Stale.  The  Bishop's  work  was  a  rationalistic  criticism  of  the 
Pentateuch,  leading  ia  the  conolasion  that  large  portions  of  these 
books  were  not  strictly  historical  The  Colonial  Metropolitan,  the 
Bishop  of  Cape  Town,  pronounced  sentence  of  deposition  against  Dr. 
Colenso,  who  then  brought  his  case  to  England.  He  was  received 
with  great  animosit;  by  the  English  clergy.  A  Committee  of  the 
Upper  House  of  Convocation  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  his  book, 
most  of  the  Bishops  inhibited  him  from  preaching  in  their  dioceses, 
the  Archbishop  warned  hie  clergy  against  him.  Agiunst  this  treat- 
ment Colenso  raised  a  protest ;  he  was  being  judged,  he  declared, 
unheard.  But  eventually,  in  May  1864,  his  petition  against  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Bishop  of  Cape  Town  came  before  the  Privy  Council, 
and  in  February  of  the  next  year  the  Lord  Chancellor  pronounced 
judgment.  He  carefully  avoided  settling  the  doctrinal  points  at  issue, 
but  declared  the  proceedings  of  the  Bishop  of  Cape  Town  null  and 
void.  By  strict  interpretation  of  law,  neither  the.  See  of  Natal  nor 
the  See  of  Cape  Town  existed  at  all ;  the  Bishops  held  their  position 
under  patent  from  the  Crown,  and  the  Crown  had  no  power  to  create 
a  Bishopric  in  a  colony  possessing  an  independent  legislature.  The 
decision,  strictly  legal  as  it  was,  seemed  to  leave  the  questions  at 
issue  untouched,  and  gave  Dr.  Pusey  the  opportunity  of  expressing 
his  pleasure  at  finding  that  the  Church  of  Africa  was  thus  free,  and 
emphasising  his  opinion  that  the  temporal  jurisdiction  was  the  great 
source  of  weakness  of  the  Church  of  England.  In  fact,  if  these  two 
coses  brought  into  strong  relief  the  value  of  a  final  appeal  to  a  la; 
jurisdiction  capable  of  interposing  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  persecu- 
tion, they  rendered  no  less  obvious  the  powerlessnesa  of  the  Church  in 
matters  of  discipline  and  doctrine.  It  was  only  natural,  that  men 
who  set  great  store  upon  the  authority  of  the  Church  should  begin  to 
desire  for  it  a  position  of  more  independence.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  loud  and  somewhat  illiberal  clamour  which  had  been  raised,  and 
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the  qaeationable  stepe  which  had  been  taksD  to  enfurc*  Church 
authority,  led  many  thinkiDg  men  to  dread  the  predominance  of 
clerical  influence,  and,  in  face  of  the  evident  determination  of  the 
Church  to  oppose  itself  to  the  progress  of  thought,  to  question  the 
possibility  of  its  existence  except  as  one  among  many  religious  sects. 

The  efforts  repeated  year  by  year  to  obtain  the  abolition  of  Church 
rates  were  a  further  source  of  anxiety  to  those  who  were  eager  for  the 
complete  maintenance  of  the  Church.  For  many  years 
the  imposition  of  a  tax  for  the  support  of  the  Churcb  ■beiiiii  cunreii 
fabric  on  all  householders  of  a  pariah,  whatever  might  be  """^ 
their  religious  opinions,  had  been  exceedingly  distasteful.  In  many 
parishes  in  the  North  of  England  it  had  been  practically  dropped. 
The  decision  of  the  Law  Courta  in  1843,  in  the  case  of  the  parish  of 
Braiutree,  had  affirmed  the  legality  of  such  a  tax,  though  imposed  by 
a  minority  of  the  parishioners.  Legal  relief  being  thus  unobtainable, 
the  matter  had  been  brought  before  Parliament,  and  divisions  had 
been  taken,  ahowing  an  increasing  feeling  In  favour  of  the  total 
abolition  of  the  rate.  But  Mr.  Disraeli  had  thrown  himself  strongly 
upon  the  side  of  the  Church,  and  had  declared  that  the  existence  of  a 
National  Church  was  involved  in  the  maintenance  of  the  rate.  The 
support  thus  given  had  enabled  the  defenders  of  Church  rates  to 
withstand  the  threatened  measure.  But  it  was  only  by  the  narrowest 
majorities.  In  1861  Sir  John  Ttelawny'a  Bill  for  the  abolition  of 
Church  rates  had  been  rejected  only  by  the  casting  vote  of  the 
Speaker ;  in  the  following  year  an  adverse  amendment  was  carried  by 
a  majority  of  one ;  and  in  1863  an  increase  to  a  majority  of  ten  in 
favour  of  the  maintenance  of  the  rates  was  regarded  as  a  great  triumph. 
The  parties  were,  however,  sufficiently  closely  balanced  to  give  colour 
to  Mr.  Disraeli's  assertion  that  the  Church  was  threatened. 

Not  less  well-grounded  was  the  implied  censure  on  the  sluggishness 
of  the  late  Ministry,  contained  in  Mr.  Disraeli's  speech.     The  Govern- 
ment, which  had  so  long  been  in  power,  had  deceived  the  hopes  of  ite 
more  advanced  supporters  by  ceasing,  after  its  one  weak  effort,  to 
apeak  of  the  question  of  Reform  at  all.    Again  and  again  Mr.  Locke 
King  and  Sir  E.  Baines  had  attempted,  as  private  members,  lo  bring 
about  a  reduction  both  of  the  county  and  borough  franchises.    In 
every  case  the  Government  had  found  means  either  to  _^^^j 
reject  the  proposed  measures,  01  to  avoid  the  question,   pouuui 
An  answer  had  always  been  found  in  the  fact  th«t  there     '•'™''- 
were  no  visible  signs  of  strong  agitation  among  the  working  men  ; 
yet  it  was  known  that  two  at  least  of  the  Cabinet,  and  those  two  the 
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most  impoTt&nt  memben  of  it,  felt  that  some  extension  of  the  fran< 
chise  was  necessary.  To  Lord  Russell  the  completion  of  the  measure 
he  had  initiated  in  1832  was  a  matter  of  conscience,  and  Mr.  Gl^ui- 
stone  hud  somewhat  astonished  the  world  by  hia  assertion,  in  the 
year  1664,  that  he  too  regarded  an  eitensive  Reform  Bill  as  necessaiy, 
and  that,  so  far  from  thinking  the  absence  of  agitation  a  reasoo 
against  it,  he  stiw  a  truer  wisdom  in  doing  what  he  considered  an  act 
of  justice  before  it  was  called  for,  rather  than  in  waiting  for  an  agita- 
tion which  could  not  but  rouse  angry  passions,  and  be  carried  on  with 
immense  loss  to  the  working  class.  It  was  certain  thatif  the  LiberaU 
obtained  a  majority  in  the  new  elections,  a  Reform  Bill  would  be 
imminent  It  was  equally  certain  that  the  introduction  of  such  a 
Bill  would  lead  to  a  split  in  the  Liberal  party.  The  language  of  Mr. 
Lowe  made  it  plain  that  some  at  least  among  those  who  had  folloired 
Lord  Palmerston  believed  that  the  want  of  agitation  implied  want  of 
wish,  and  that  an  extension  of  the  franchise  to  a  lower  class  was  in 
itself  an  eviL  But  in  fiict,  the  reason  for  the  apparent  want  of  interest 
among  the  working  classes  in  political  matters  was  to  be  found  in 
their  absorption  in  questions  of  a  different  sort,  and  it  was  this 
probably  which  infiuenced  Mr.  Lowe. 

Aware  that  no  political  change  was  at  the  time  possible,  of  sufficient 
completeness  to  allow  of  lei,'isUtiTe  interference  in  their  favour,  the 
workmen  were  devoting  all  their  attention  and  energy  to  free 
themselves  from  the  tyranny  of  capital.  It  is  impossible  that 
politicid  reforms  affecting  the  poorer  classes  should  be  undertaken 
without  bringing  to  the  surface  and  emphasising  social  questions. 
The  upper  classes  and  the  well-to-do  find  interest  in  mere  political 
fnMtai  questions,  in  the  play  of  Party,  and  in  the  possession 

Sltta"""  "^  power.  But  working  men,  though  by  no  means 
dEutL  devoid  of  political  views,  are  apt  to  regard   the   ques- 

tions that  arise  chiefly  from  their  own  point  of  view,  and  to 
desire  the  power  which  political  status  gives  chiefly  oa  a  means  of 
rectifying  the  social  evils  from  which  they  suffer.  So  it  happened 
now.  The  awakening  which  the  national  conscience  had  undei^one 
on  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  had  not  been  confined  to  politics, 
but  had  touched  social  questions  of  all  sorts.  The  great  Bill  could  not 
be  considered  as  final.  Its  very  principle  that  the  franchise  should  be 
extended  to  all  who  were  fit  to  exercise  it  implied  the  admission  of 
chtss  after  class  as  they  acquired  that  fitness.  But  such  a  process  of 
absorption  is  necessarily  slow  and  gradual.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it 
«as  the  middle  class  which  had  reaped  nearly  all  the  benefits  of  the 
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change.  The  great  and  beneficial  alteration?  in  commercial  policy 
had  added  enormonsly  to  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  trader  and 
producer.  But  the  verj  success  which  had  attended  them  had  led  to  a 
one-sided  admiiation  of  the  principles  which  had  been  developed,  and 
to  an  unquestioning  worship  of  that  form  of  political  economy  which 
regards  the  welfare  of  the  country  ati  dependent  chieSy  on  the  amount 
of  its  riches,  and  lesTes  the  distribution  of  the  riches  acquired  to  the 
free  play  of  competition.  This  system  appears  to  give  undue  power  to 
the  cupitalist  and  employer,  and  to  throw  the  workman  helpless  into 
his  hands.  For,  as  the  object  aimed  at,  the  acquisition  of  riches, 
depends  upon  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  production  and  the 
price  obtainable  for  the  finished  article,  it  is  ohnous  that  cheapness  of 
production  is  desirable  ;  and,  as  labour  is  one  of  the  chief  elements 
in  production,  the  cheapness  of  labour  becomes  a  prime  necessity. 
There  thus  arises,  on  the  part  of  the  capitalist,  the  desire  to  pay  as 
little  as  possible  for  the  labour  he  employs,  and  a  complete  severance 
follows  of  the  interests  of  capital  and  labour.  As  a  result  a  bitter 
antagonism  springs  up  between  those  whose  interests  are  in  f:ict  iden- 
tical, and  who  in  the  nature  of  things  should  act  in  the  closest 
partnership.  If  such  a  contest  is  allowed  to  follow  its  natural  course, 
the  workmen  must  inevitably  be  beaten,  and  the  tyranny  of  capital  be 
established.  The  weakness  of  labour  in  the  struggle  tjnmajtt 
arises  from  the  necessity  under  which  the  workman  "p"»i- 
lies  to  find  an  immediate  sale  for  his  labour,  which  is  the  sole 
commodity  he  has  to  offer.  To  fail  in  finding  this  immediate 
market  means  starvation.  The  man  possessing  capital,  or  the  means 
of  immediately  employing  labour,  is  therefore  master  of  the  situation. 
On  the  part  of  the  workman  it  is  a  case  of  forced  sale  ;  and  if  worked 
to  its  extreme,  the  system,  supposing,  as  is  the  fact,  that  labour  is 
superabundant,  obliges  the  workman  to  accept  anything  the  capitalist 
offers  him.  He  must  accept  this  or  starve.  The  limit  of  wages  with 
free  competition  is  therefore  only  reached  when  it  is  so  low  that  the 
workman  thinks  it  better  to  risk  the  chance  of  starvation  than  to 
work  on  such  miserable  terms.  The  limitation  of  competition  would 
appear  to  be  the  only  possible  cure  for  such  a  state  of  things.  It 
arises  naturally  in  the  case  of  skilled  labour ;  the  supply  is  not 
unlimited,  the  competition  is  not  complete.  For  the  limited  supply 
the  capitalists  compete  among  themselves  ;  the  price  of  it,  that  is  the 
wages,  are  raised.  But  competition  can  also  be  limited  by  an  agree- 
ment among  the  workmen  to  raise  the  amount  of  payment  which  they 
think  preferable  to  starvation.    If  the  workmen  in  any  given  trade 

vici.  3  o 
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wilt  combine,  and  refuse  to  accept  less  thno  a  certain  wage,  the  capital- 
ist requiring  their  services  must  give  it,  or  lose  the  advantage  of  the 
emploTment  of  his  capital. 

It  is  upon  these  priaciples  th.it  Trades  Unions  were  founded,  and 
Km  MTniH  strikes  became  an  institution.  The  workmen  had  early 
'"'"*■  seen  that  combination  wna  a  means  of  advancing  their 

interest.  But  the  law  had  been  very  hard  upon  such  combinations. 
They  were  treated  and  punished  as  conspiracies.  The  natural  result 
followed  ;  they  became  conspiracies,  attended  with  outrage  and  the 
exhibitinn  of  bitter  animosity  lietweea  employer  and  employed.  As 
early  as  1826  the  severity  of  the  law  t^ainst  combinations  in  restraint 
of  trade  had  been  softened  by  statute.  Subsequent  legisUUon  had 
carried  this  improvement  iiirther,  and  as  Friendly  Societies  the  Traded 
Unions  were  now  recognised.  A  better  field  for  the  development  of 
theplansof  the  workmen  had  thus  been  opened,  and  it  was  in  thia  direc- 
tion, rather  than  towards  political  improvement,  that  their  attention  was 
now  largely  directed.  The  spread  of  Trades-unionism  had  been  wide 
and  rapid.  In  1861  such  societies  existed  in  405  towns,  and  numbered 
nenrly  2O00.  Their  annual  income  was  over  ^£1,000,000,  and  they 
included  a  large  majority  of  skilled  workmen.  Though  still  regarded 
by  many  people  with  much  dislike  and  mistrust,  and  often  spoken  of 
in  terms  of  most  unwarranted  reprobation,  they  were  for  the  moat 
part  well -organised,  well-managed  societies,  in  the  hands  of  very  able 
men,  the  flower  of  the  class.  Their  leaders  were  true  represenUitives 
freely  elected  ;  jiaid  agitators  though  often  spoken  of  scarcely  existed. 
The  nianiigement  in  which  many  ehared  was  an  excellent  political 
training.  Their  principles,  which  forbade  overtime,  and  led  to  an 
equalisation  of  wages,  required  in  the  better  workman  much  self- 
denial,  and  In  the  general  mass  of  Unionists  much  self-restraint,  and 
a  spirit  of  discipline  and  ol>editnce.  Under  their  influence,  in  spite 
of  many  apparent  failures,  great  improvements  had  been  secured. 
The  weapon  they  employed  was  the  strike,  or  organised  refusal  of  a 
body  of  workmen  to  accept  work  till  their  demands  were  granted. 
Those  demands  were  usually  a  rise  of  wages  or  shorter  hours,  and 

It  might  seem  that  such  a  process  entirely  turned  the  tables,  and 
sirikH  u<i  placed  the  tyranny  in  the  hands  of  the  workmen.  But 
'"*■"'"■  in   that   direction  also  a  limit  exists,   and  the   rise  of 

wages  must  come  to  an  end  when  it  reaches  that  point  at  which  the 
capitalist  would  prefer  to  lose  the  use  of  his  capital,  rather  than  pay 
the  sum  demanded.    A  strike  thus  became  a  rude  method  of  settling 
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what  the  wages  of  a  certain  traae  should  be.  Ignorance  of  the  state 
of  trade,  and  of  the  amount  of  profits  earned  by  their  employers, 
frequently  misled  the  workmen ;  they  denumiled  more  than  the 
employers  would  or  could  give,  and  consequently  failed.  But  not 
unfrequently  the  erent  proved  that  their  judgment  had  been  rigbt^ 
and  they  obtained  the  object  for  which  they  had  struck.  It  was  not 
to  be  expected  that  a  great  combined  action,  entailing  mnch  individual 
auffeiing  and  loss,  could  be  carried  out  by  men,  the  mass  of  whom 
were  but  little  educated,  without  some  disorder  and  some  violence- 
Non-unionist  men,  who  were  brought  to  fill  the  vacant  places,  were 
aouietimes  ill-used ;  a  silent  but  very  effective  coercion  was  brought 
to  bear  on  men  who  would  gladly  have  continued  their  work;  and 
occaaiounl  disturbances  arose  among  the  unemployed  workmen.  Of 
these  the  masters  made  the  most  To  the  Htrikes  they  opposed  the 
lock-out.  They  closed  their  yards  and  factories,  in  order  to  throw 
upon  the  tiinds  of  the  Unions  the  burden  of  supporting  the  ejected 
workmen.  It  was  thus  hoped  that  necessity  would  drive  the  striken 
to  yield.  Every  attempt  was  made  to  rouse  public  opinion  on  behalf 
of  tlie  capitalist,  by  emphasising  the  folly  of  the  workman  who  lost 
hie  wages,  by  exnggerating  the  disorders  among  the  unemployed,  and 
by  threatening  England  with  permanent  disaster  if  the  coiHSe  of  trade 
was  thus  interrupted,  and  the  price  of  production  forced  up.  But  the 
workmen  found  eloquent  defenders,  and  among  them  Mr.  Bright^  the 
chief  apostle  of  free-trade  and  competition.  In  more  than  one  great 
speech  he  vindicated  the  Trades  Unions,  and  recognised  that  strikes 
were  justifiable.  "  It  has  never  yet  been  proved,"  he  said  in  1860, 
"  that  Trades  Unions  or  Strikes  are  always  bad.  I  daresay  that.in  nine 
cases  out  of  ton,  for  aught  I  know  in  ninety  ont  of  a  hundred,  a  strike 
had  better  be  avoided.  But  the  strike  is  the  reserved  power,  and  if  I 
were  a  working  man,  I  should  never  say  I  would  surrender  my  right 
in  combination  with  otheis  to  take  such  steps  as  are  l^al  and  moral 
for  tiie  advancement  of  my  interests,  and  the  interests  of  those  who 
worked  with  me."  Strikes  were  for  some  years  constant  in  nearly 
every  trade  throughout  the  north  of  England.  Those  which  excited 
most  attention  were  that  of  the  Amalgamated  Engineers  in  1852  ;  the 
strike  in  Preston  in  1654,  in  which,  after  a  resistance  of  thirty-seven 
weeks,  tbe  strikers  were  beaten ;  the  builders'  strike  in  1859,  for  a 
reduction  of  work  to  nine  hours  ;  and  in  1865,  the  strike  in  the  iron 
trade  in  North  Staffordshire.  The  masters  of  South  Staffordshire  on 
that  occasion  came  to  the  support  of  their  fellows  in  the  North,  and 
blew  out  their  furnaces  in  the  hope  of  compelling  the  men  to  yield. 
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But  after  seveml  months  thej  foand  it  neceetiti;  for  their  own  interest 
one  bj  one  to  jield,  and  the  men  wen  triumphant 

Divested  of  ite  Tough  eiterior,  and  of  those  repulsive  incidents 
oood  iai*t  wnnected  with  it  which  brought  it  into  such  evil  repute, 
^•Otim-  Tndes-unionism  would  seem  to  be  a  verj  earnest,  even 
a  noblf,  effort  for  the  iraprovement  of  the  position  of  the 
workiog  classes.  The  present  economic  diTisions  are  accepted  bj  it ; 
there  is  do  desire  of  the  working  man  to  encroach  upon  the  advantages 
■nt  duties  of  capital ;  the  state  of  the  workman  is  recognised  as 
honourable.  As  both  capital  and  labour  are  requisite  for  production, 
there  should  be  no  antagonism  between  the  two ;  thej  should  co- 
operate. Bnt  the  peculiar  condition  of  one  of  the  constiCuenta  in  this 
partnership  is  its  need  of  immediate  returns,  and  its  incapacity  to 
bear  the  shocks  of  Tsriable  trade.  It  requires  to  be  secured  a 
permanent  aad  regular,  if  small  sha>«,  of  the  joint  advantage  of  pro- 
duction, and  to  be  guarded  from  all  unnecessary  risks  and  dangers. 
The  duty  of  capital  is  to  supply  these  ikeeds.  Its  enormous  advan- 
tages should  go  hand  in  hand  with  large  responsibilities,  while  the 
disadvaatages  of  the  workmen  should  be  counterbalanced  by  freedom 
tioxa  rasponsibility,  by  steady  and  equable  payments,  and  by  emjdoy- 
ment  so  limited  as  to  leave  time  for  the  enjoyments  of  life  and  the 
Lcultivation  of  the  qualities  which  a  citizen  should  possess.  To 
secure  these  ends,  ta  diminish  competition  among  the  workmen  them- 
selves, and  to  ensure  a  more  wide  diffiision  of  employment,  the  points 
insisted  on  by  the  Tiadsa-unioniBts  were  the  piipiniiim  of  wages  and 
the  suppression  of  overtime  and  piecework — demands  which  require 
great  ^elf-denial  on  the  part  of  the  better  workmen, — the  limitation 
of  the  hours  of  work,  and  the  removal  of  reckless  management  which, 
for  the  sake  of  a  little  larger  profit,  frequently  risked  the  workman's 
life.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  high  ground  of  theory  occupied  by  the 
admirers  of  Trades-unionism  was  frequently,  in  fact  very  generally, 
deserted  by  the  men  themselves.  They  neither  understood  the  theory 
nor  did  the;  in  any  way  reduce  it  to  practice,  but  acted  neither 
better  nor  worse  than  the  generality  of  men,  putting  before  themselves 
aa  tlieir  avowed  object  to  get  as  much  as  possible  for  their  labour — 
the  commodity  they  had  to  sell — and  giving  as  little  as  possible  in 
eichange  for  their  wages.  The  means  which  they  employed  not 
unfrequently  as  will  be  seen  subsequently  degenerated  into  rude 
brutality. 

The  second  great  effort  in  wluch  the  workmg  classes  were  engaged 
for  the  purpose  of  improving  their  condition  rested  on  very  different 
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pTiDciplea.  It  depended,  iika  Trades -anionism,  upon  oombination, 
and  took  to  itself  the  title  of  Co-operation.  There  ibist 
is  litUe  doubt  that  it  had  iia  origin  in  views  of  a  <>*•»"»•«• 
socialistic  charactec ;  Md  the  enthusiasm  and  Eelf-deoial  with  which 
it  was  sapported,  the  almost  sacred  character  with  which  ite 
principles  were  invested  by  those  who  held  them,  are  proofe  of 
the  true  and  vigorous  instincta  of  the  working  mcD.  When  co- 
operation 'first  made  its  appearance  it  was  in  doae  union  with 
a  desire  for  education,  temperance,  and  thrift,  and  was  connected 
with  all  the  great  liberal  movements  of  the  time,  snch  as  free'trade 
and  the  abolition  of  slavery.  Bnt  when  divested  of  these  acces- 
sories, which  do  not  essentially  belong  to  it,  co-operation  appears  to 
be  an  effort  to  get  rid  of  the  antagonism  of  capital  and  Libour  by 
embodying  them  both  in  the  same  people,  and  rendering  the  work- 
man himself  a  capitalist  That  is  to  say,  it  leaves  the  reladona  be- 
tween capital  and  labour  untouched ;  for  the  capitalist  workman 
inevitably  begins  before  long  to  employ  labour,  and  the  whole 
question  arises  again.  This  weakness  in  the  effort,  in  the  midst  of 
all  its  great  excellences,  is  seen  clearly  in  the  fact  that  the  saccess  of 
the  movement  has  been  largely  restricted  to  distribution,  that  is  to 
say,  it  has  succeeded  only  when  there  has  been  no  co-operation,  in  the 
proper  seme  of  the  word.  It  has  succeeded  admirably  in  supplying 
many  poor  men  with  good  and  honest  articles,  in  keeping  them  &om 
debt,  in  forcing  on  them  a  means  of  SBving,  and  in  accumulating  in 
the  hands  of  a  taige  number  of  people  very  considerable  capitals  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  in  the  hands  of  a  few.  But  when  that 
point  has  been  arrived  at,  the  employment  of  these  lai^  capitals  has 
presented  an  insuperable  difficulty,  nnless  they  are  to  be  used  eiactly 
like  private  capitals  with  aU  the  evils  of  competition. 

Although  there  had  been  certain  earlier  efforts  in  the  same  direction, 
practically  the  origin  of  the  movement  is  to  be  found  in  B,5t„„f «» 
the  establishment,  in  1844,  of  the  Pioneer  Sodety  in  is^iaiiw- 
Eochdale.  Twenty-eight  men,  finding  a  capital  of  £\  '*""*"■ 
each,  began  purchasing  their  own  supplies,  and  dividing  the  profits 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  purchases.  It  is  this  principle  which 
has  been  in  nearly  every  case  followed  by  co-operators.  A  fixed  inter- 
est is  paid  on  the  capital  advanced,  and  every  purchaser  buying  at 
the  ordinary  market  rates  receives  back,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  a  per- 
centage on  the  amount  of  his  purchases.  The  shares  are  usually  £\ 
shares,  and  this  percentage  on  the  purchase  is  kept  back  tiU  the  £X 
is  paid,  and  then  retained  if  the  member  so  wishes  it  and  added  to 
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hig  capital  invested  in  the  concen).  The  member  is  thna  compelled 
to  aave  whether  he  wishes  it  or  not  up  to  a  certain  amount,  and  is 
indaced  to  gave  afterwards,  Kepeated  legislation  for  the  benefit  of 
the  working  classes,  such  as  the  Factory  Acts,  the  Ten  Hours  Act, 
Mid  the  Acts  of  1846  extending  l^il  protection  to  Friendly  Societies^ 
allowed  the  rapid  development  of  the  priociple.  The  return  in 
December  1664  shows  &00  registered  Co-operative  Societies  in  the 
towns  md  villages  of  England,  with  a  share  capital  of  ^£685,000,  a 
business  of  ;£3,742,957,  and  a  realised  profit  of  ^226,600.  Ilie 
average  profit  was  large,  and  the  Pioneeis,  after  providing  for 
interest  on  loans  and  shares,  their  education  fund,  and  their  reserve 
fond  for  charity  and  depreciation,  were  paying  2s.  4d.  in  the  pound  on 
membere^  pnrchsses.  In  the  same  year  a  further  step  was  taken  by 
the  establishment  of  the  English  Wholesale  Society,  which  supplied 
the  co-operative  retail  shops  <m  co-operative  principles.  The  success 
BwHa  ••  u  which  had  attended  "  stores  "  managed  by  tlie  workmen 
J^^JJ^""  themselves  in  their  own  interest  was  thus  very  great 
*'~'  The  strength  of  the  system  had  been  thoroughly  tested 

by  the  cotton  distress,  and  it  passed  successfully  through  the  trial 
But  when  applied  to  the  great  problem,  the  relation  of  labour  and 
capital,  the  system  proved  less  successful  Unforlnnately,  the 
cotton  famine  had  occurred  just  as  the  Rochdale  Pioneers  had  set 
on  foot  a  first-rate  cotton  mill ;  and  althoi^h  it  was  one  of  the  last 
to  leave  off  work  and  the  first  to  resume  it,  its  character  was 
changed,  and  it  was  no  longer  owned  by  the  workmen  who  worked 
in  it.  The  system  has  since  largely  grown,  is  still  being  enthusi- 
astically pushed,  and  is  still  producing  excellent  results.  The 
accumulations  of  capital  are  very  large  in  the  hands  of  the  different 
stores,  but  the  method  of  its  employment,  and  the  means  of  extend- 
ing the  principle  to  production,  are  still  undecided  questions,  dividing 
the  opinions  of  the  co-operators  themselves. 

In  conjunction  with  these  direct  efforts  to  advance  the  interests 
snrtksfik*  °^  their  class,  many  of  the  leaders  of  the  working  men 
TiBftruc*  were  earnest  supporters  of  the  Temperance  movement, 
"'''™""*"  which  seemed  to  lead  indirectly  to  the  same  result 
The  evils  arising  from  drunkenness  are  so  obvious,  and  the  amount 
of  wages  expended  in  liquor  so  vast,  that  for  a  good  many  years, 
especially  since  the  preaching  of  Father  Mathew,  the  attention  of 
social  reformers  had  been  directed  towards  the  mitigation  of  the  evil. 
Many  societies  for  the  support  of  temperance,  or  of  total  abstinence 
from  intoxicating  drinks,  had  been  eatablisbed.     In  the  Northern 
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Statea  of  America  the  movement  had  been  more  pronounced,  and  in 

1851,  by  whtit  is  known  as  the  Maine  Liquor  Lav,  the  sale  of  alco- 
holic drinks  had  been  entirel;  forbidden  in  the  State  of  Maine.     In 

1852,  encouraged  b;  the  Buccess  which,  it  was  asserted,  had  attended 
this  meaainre,  certain  gentlemen  established  a  Committee,  over  which 
Mr.  Walter  Trevelyan  preaided,  to  cany  on  an  agitation  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  similar  measure  in  England.  The  result  was  a  large 
organisation  known  as  the  Alliance.  Under  the  guidance  of  this 
association  a  vigorous  agitation  was  carried  on,  with  all  the  apparatus 
of  meetings,  lectures,  and  the  distribntion  of  tracU.  The  principle 
urged  was  permiBsive  prohibition,  and  after  the  adherence  to  the  plan 
of  a  very  important  number  of  the  ministers  of  religion  in  ^England, 
and,  aa  far  aa  could  be  ascertained,  of  a  preponderance  of  other  classes, 
in  the  year  1864  a  Bill  was  brought  into  the  House  embodyiog  this 
principle.  It  proposed  to  confer  upon  the  ratepayers  of  cities, 
boroughs,  parishes,  and  townships,  the  power  to  prohibit  the  common 
sale  of  drinks.  A  majorityof  two-thiidsof  the  votes  of  the  ratepayers 
would  be  necessary.  This  was  the  first  introduction  of  that  Permissive 
Bill  which  tuts  since  afforded  so  constant  a  subject  of  agitation. 
Attacking  as  it  did  very  powerful  interests,  and  placing  in  the  hands 
of  the  ratepayers  an  extraordinary  power  over  property  already 
invested  in  a  lucrative  trade,  it  was  as  a  matter  of  course  rejected  by 
the  House.  It  secured  however  the  support  of  forty  members,  and 
the  Alliance,  far  from  being  disheartened,  continned  to  pursue  its 
objects  vigorously.  Like  many  other  of  the  questions  which  about 
this  time  oame  to  the  front,  the  legislative  enforcement  of  temperance 
is  still  unsettled.  But  its  appearance  adds  one  other  proof  to  the 
growing  importance  of  social  questions  conseqDent  on  the  more 
democratic  course  on  which  England  bad  entered.  It  may  be  classed 
among  the  efforts  at  self- improvement  supported  by  the  people 
themselves. 

Bat  it  was  not  only  to  themselves  that  they  might  look  for  advance. 
The  recognition  of  the  claims  of  the  poorer  classes  is  puiuthnpii 
visible  alike  in  the  legislation  and  in  the  private  effort  ■'■■'^ 
of  the  time.  While  laws  were  enacted  to  facilitate  united  action  on 
the  part  of  the  workmen,  protection  afforded  to  women  and  children, 
and  the  hours  of  labour  shortened,  sanitary  improvements  culminat- 
ing in  the  great  work  of  London  drainage  were  pressed  forward. 
Philanthropists,  at  the  head  of  whom  Lord  Shaftesbury  stands  in 
noble  pre-eminence,  were  bringing  to  light  the  horrors  of  the  gang 
syst«m  and  employment  of  child  labour  for  agricultural  purposes  in 
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the  Eastern  Countiea,  establishing  ragged  schools  for  the  civiliBation 
of  the  poorest  part  of  oliildran  of  cities,  and  drawing  attention  to  the 
necessity  of  the  improvement  of  workmen's  houses.  A  rich  American, 
Mr.  Peabody,  set  a  noble  example  in  this  direction  by  giving,  in 
18S3,  :£150,000  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  in  London,  a  gift  which 
he  subsequently  increased  to  il350,000,  with  which  model  dwellings 
for  the  poor  were  erected.  In  1S6I  the  Governmenl  had  afforded 
an  gnsy  means  of  encouraging  thrift,  by  the  establishment  of  a  savings- 
bank  connected  with  the  Post-OfEee.  Its  ramifications  were  thufl 
spread  into  every  comer  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  migratory  habite 
of  the  working  class  conveniently  met.  The  interest  offered  was  not 
large,  but  the  security,  which,  in  the  case  of  Friendly  Societies,  was 
often  deficient,  was  of  course  perfect.  At  the  su^estion  of  Lord 
Derby  in  1864,  it  was  made  the  condition  in  all  Bilb  sanctioning 
metropolitan  railways,  that  cheap  trains  to  bring  working  men  to 
their  work  should  be  run. 

Another  sign  of  the  improvement  which  had  taken  place  in 
^^^^  ^  the  accepted  standard  of  national  requirements  was  the 

ispmi  grant    for  the   purpose    of    national   education,   which 

**'™''™'  year    by    year    increased,   and    the    very  considerable 

interest  felt  in  the  attempt  made  in  1862  to  render  it  more  effective. 

The  minute  of  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council,  under  which,  since 
1847,  Government  assistance  to  education  had  been  given,  had 
only  proved  partially  successful.  The  status  of  the  schoolmaster  had 
been  much  raised,  a  good  deal  of  help  had  been  given  him  in  the 
course  of  his  professional  training,  and  the  standard  of  school-teach- 
ing improved.  Yet  when  the  result  upon  the  pupils  came  to  be 
eitamined,  it  was  very  disappointing.  According  to  a  report  of  a 
royal  commission  in  the  year  1861,  whereas  2,200,000  children  ought 
to  have  been  brought  into  the  inspected  schools,  no  more  than  920,000 
actually  attended  them,  and  of  these  only  230,000  could  be  considered 
to  have  received  adequate  instruction  in  the  elements  of  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic.  The  system  had  called  out  much  voluntary 
effort,  had  placed  good  teaching  within  reach  of  many  of  the  poor, 
but  had  neither  indaced  nor  compelled  them  te  take  advantage  of  it. 
The  grant  was  given  to  any  school  which  satisfied  the  inspector  as  to 
its  general  efficiency.  Various  opinions  might  easily  be  held  as  to 
wliat  constituted  efiiciency.  The  children  were  examined  in  classes  ;  a 
few  clever  boys  ready  at  answering  covered  the  deficiencies  of  iJie 
rest  of  the  class.  Consequently  the  master  was  tempted  to  direct  his 
attention  to  a  few  able  and  willing  pupils,  and,  except  as  to  discipline, 
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w  neglect  the  rest  The  method  of  dispensing  the  gnmt  was  also 
complicated.  To  cure  these  defects,  Mr.  Lowe,  as  Vice-President  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Council  on  Bducation,  produced  what  is  known 
Eis  the  Revised  Code.  To  secure  simplicity,  ttU  the  varions  b_j,j 
forms  of  grant  were  to  be  reduced  to  one  capitation  fee,  Osd*  piMd. 
This  was  to  be  given  for  every  child  who  had  attended  a  ""^  ^'"' 
fixed  numlier  of  school  times,  and  had  satisfied  the  examiner.  Each 
child  was  to  be  examined  separately,  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetje 
only,  and  the  payment  depended  entirely  upon  the  result.  The  partial 
teaching  which  had  followed  upon  the  old  system  was  thns  rendered 
unavailing  for  the  purposes  of  the  grant.  At  the  same  time,  the 
higher  subjects  required  by  the  old  minute,  having  been  for  the  most 
part  very  superficially  taught,  were  swept  away,  and  the  grant  was 
given  for  the  thorough  knowledge  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic 
only.  When  its  objects  are  taken  into  consideration,  the  changes 
made  by  the  Revised  Code  seem  wise.  The  object  of  the  national 
eitpenditure  was  to  secure  the  wide  spread  of  elementary  knowledge  ; 
and  the  great  principles  of  the  eoda  received  pretty  general  approval. 
Against  its  details  and  methods,  a  very  strong  opposition  was  raiaed. 
The  withdrawal  of  grants  upon  certificates,  of  assistance  to  pupil- 
teachers,  and  of  extra  payment  to  the  master  for  instructing  pupil- 
teachers,  was  looked  upon  as  an  attack  on  vested  interests.  That  the 
grant  should  depend  upon  definite  knowledge,  irrespective  of  what 
was  called  general  efiiciency,  was  thought  to  leave  out  of  sight  many 
of  the  best  parts  of  education.  The  system  of  grouping  children  by 
age  was  considered  as  highly  inconvenient ;  it  was  thought  that  the 
responsibility  of  paying  the  pupil- teachers,  now  thrown  upon  the 
managers  of  the  school,  would  prove  too  heavy  a  burden  for  them  ; 
and  although  the  rules  with  regard  to  religious  instruction  had  not 
been  at  all  relaxed,  fears  were  expressed  that  this  was  the  beginning 
of  secular  education.  Content  to  save  the  principle  of  the  measure 
the  Government  gave  way  on  most  of  these  points.  The  grant  was  to 
be  divided  between  knowledge  and  reguhiity,  the  grouping  of  the 
pupils  was  to  be  left  to  the  managers.  Any  deficiency  in  the  stipend 
of  the  teachers  was  to  be  made  up  by  the  Parliamentary  grant ;  and 
a  school  belonging  to  the  Church  of  England  would  lose  its  grant  if 
religious  instruction  were  neglected.  With  these  modifications  the 
Revised  Code  was  accepted  by  Parliament, 
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ForeiB*  SecTctarf I/.rd  CUnndon. 

War  Stcntarf, Lord  Hutlngton. 

Indian  Surelory, Bsrl  da  Qref  ud  Ripou. 

FiT^LordoflAeJdmiraltyj    ....  Doke  of  SomenfL 

Fmfdmt  afthi  Board  cfTradt,     .       .       .  Ui.  If ilner  Gibmn. 

Paslmaiirr-GnoTta Lord  Slsnla;  of  AldSTlej. 

ChancM/ro/lhelHichyBfLanca'Ur,  ,  Mr.  Goschen. 

PnMaUcf  the  Poor-Lav  Board    .       .       .  Mr.  Chulea  Villien, 

Lord  LtetiJfluflt, Lord  Wodabann. 

lord  Chantiller, Mt.  Bred)-. 

CMt/Secretart, Mr.  Chlcheetar  Fortwcue. 

■  \\T  HATEVEB  truth  there  may  have  been  in  Mr.  Disraeli's 
V  V  views,  they  had  failed  in  any  way  to  influence  the  election  of 
1865.  The  result  showed  an  increaae  of  the  Liberal  majority,  which 
was  reckoned  at  seventy'Sevett.  Perhaps  of  more  importance  to  the 
Liberal  party  tban  its  numerical  increase,  was  the  defeat  of  Mr. 
GladsttiDe  at  Oxford.  Hitherto  somewhat  tied  bj  the  traditions  of 
Uie  party,  and  conscious  that  his  opinions  had  outstripped  those  of 
the  conitituency  which  he  represented,  he  had  felt  himself  obliged  to 
exercise  a  considerable  self-restraint.  Hia  rejection  by  the  University, 
and  his  election  in  Lancashire,  left  him  more  free  tfl  follow  his  own 
bent  As  he  himself  told  his  new  electors,  he  stood  before  them 
LMiiBiiaan'  "  uniiuzzled.'  The  death  of  Lord  Falmerston,  which 
Hinimr,  placed  the  Premiership  in  the  hands  of  Lord  Russell, 

Hoi.  i,  IMS       i^jj  jj^^  leadership  of  the  Lower  House  to  Mr.  Gladstone, 
and  the  opportunity  was  thus  given  him  of  assuming  that  command- 
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ing  position  in  the  Uberal  partj  which  he  hu  ever  since  occupied. 
The  accession  of  Lord  Busaell  to  the  Premieiship  necessitated  some 
slight  chaogcs  in  the  Adminiatntiou.  Lord  Cluendon  became  Secre- 
tarj  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs.  Mr.  Chichester  Forteacue  succeeded 
Sir  fiobert  Peel  as  Secretary  for  Ireland.  Mr,  Forster  began  his 
official  life  as  Under-Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  and  Mr.  Goachen, 
who  had  been  returned  at  the  head  of  the  four  Liberal  Members  for 
the  City  of  London,  after  holding  for  a  short  time  the  Vice-Preaidenoy 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  was  summoned  to  the  Cabinet  as  Chancellor  of 
the  Duchy  of  Lancaster.  The  Ministry  seemed  destined  t^i  a  long 
life  ; — before  eight  moudis  were  over  it  had  been  driven  to  give  place 
to  the  Gonserrative  Opposition.  Pledged  as  he  believed  to  a  measure 
of  electoral  reform,  Lord  BosseU,  with  honest  hut  impolitic  haste,  had 
forced  the  question  to  the  front,  had  produced  a  Bill  which  excited 
the  opposition  of  many  sections  of  the  House,  and  had  fallen  a  victim 
to  an  adverse  combination  of  Conservatives  and  Liberals.  But  his 
brief  tenure  of  the  Premiership  had  not  been  nnoventfuL  The 
agricultural  interest  had  suffered  a  severe  blow  by  the  prevalence  of 
the  oattle  plague  ;  a  financial  crisis  had  been  warded  off  only  by  a 
relaxation  of  the  restrictions  on  the  Bank  of  England  ;  a  threatened 
outbreak  of  the  blacks  in  Jainuica,  and  its  cruel  suppression,  had 
excited  much  bitter  feeling  in  England ;  and  Irish  discontent  had 
reached  a  crisis  demanding  the  auapension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act. 
The  terrible  murrain,  known  us  the  cattle  disease  or  rinderpest,  had 
appeared  in  London  about  the  end  of  June.  It  rapidly  spread 
through  England,  and  even  invaded  Scotland.  A  Com-  n,  atu* 
mission  was  appointed  to  take  evidence  upon  it,  and  >*■*"■ 
recommended  that  very  stringent  measures  should  be  taken,  includLng 
the  suppression  of  all  transit  of  cattle,  and  the  cessation  of  importation 
from  abroad.  The  Government  refused  at  first  to  accept  the  responsi- 
bility of  carrying  out  the  report^  and  thought  it  better,  by  means  of 
Orders  in  CouncD  to  give  large  powers  to  local  authorities,  and  to  throw 
upon  them  the  reaponsibility.  It  was  no  doubt  a  very  serious  thing 
suddenly  to  change  the  character  of  the  meat-supply,  and  in  fact  to 
substitute  dead-meat  markets  for  cattle-markets  in  all  the  great 
centres  of  population.  The  remedies,  as  lecally  applied,  proved 
insufficient.  The  terrible  scourge  continued  its  course,  and  when 
the  Commissioners  issued  their  second  report,  they  stated  that  tbe 
total  number  of  recorded  cases  (and  the  returns  were  avowedly  im- 
perfect) amounted  t^i  upwards  of  120,000,  of  which  90,000  had  proved 
&taL    Under  these  circumstances  Government  yielded,  and  in  the 
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ipring  of  1866  the  Home  Secretarj,  Sir  GeorgB  Grey,  introduced  a 
BUI  accepting  most  of  the  recommeudatiooa  of  the  ComniiesionerB, 
anthoriring  the  BlaugbtnT  at  the  port  of  arriraJ  of  all  foreign  cattle, 
tutd  allowiog  compensation  to  the  owners  for  the  lose  Buatained.  With 
certain  amendments,  which  rendered  it  atill  more  atringent  and 
lowered  the  compensation  Ui  be  given,  the  Bill  waa  passed.  la  spite  of 
precautionsthe  plague  continued  througbont  the  year,  althongh  gradu- 
ally diminishing ;  hut  some  compenaating  advautagea  attended  the 
heavy  losses  which  it  entailed.  The  sanitary  condition  of  farms,  and 
of  the  establishmenta  of  milkmen,  began  to  attract  increased  attention. 
The  abuses  of  live  cattle-marketa  in  cities,  and  especially  in  London, 
were  lessened  or  removed  by  the  intiodnctiou  of  dead-meat  markets. 
And  as  the  sheds  of  the  cow-keepers  in  or  near  London  had  proved  to 
be  centres  of  the  disease,  a  whole  new  branch  of  trade,  which  has 
since  been  very  largely  developed,  was  opened  to  the  ogricultnrista  in 
the  milk-supply  of  latge  towns. 

The  commercial  difficulties  of  the  country  were  not  to  be  traced  to 
any  diminution  in  the  amount  of  trade,  hut  to  the  success  which  had 
Till  uuMMMcki  attended  the  late  financial  measures,  coupled  with  a 
™'^*-  largely  increased  employment  of  the  principle  of  limited 

liability.  Nearly  2G0  limited  companies,  either  wholly  new  or  formed 
from  private  concerns  already  existing,  had  been  established  during 
the  year.  It  was  the  fiulure  of  the  largest  of  these  companies,  the  firm 
of  Messra.  Overend  and  Gumey,  the  bill  discounters,  which  brought 
on  the  crisis.  The  apprehension  and  distress  in  the  city  is  described 
as  extraordinary.  The  rate  of  discount  had  already  reached  nine  per 
cent,  but  on  the  1 1th  of  May  the  Governor  of  the  Bank  informed  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  that  in  the  course  of  one  day  upwards  of 
four  millions  had  been  advanced  to  bankers  and  bill-brokers,  and  the 
reserve  diminished  one-half,  a  sum  scarcely  exceeding  ;C3,0()0,000. 
The  Ministry  thought  it  prudent  to  avert  the  impending  ruin  by 
allowing  an  issue  of  notes,  beyond  the  limits  fixed  by  law,  at  t«n  per 
cent,  discount.  Again  had  it  been  found  impossible  to  reaist  the 
pressure  of  the  mercantile  world,  and  to  uphold  in  the  time  of  dif&- 
colty  the  requirements  of  the  Bank  Act.  The  relaxation  produced 
the  effect  desired ;  confidence  was  gradually  restored.  Though  many 
failnies  marked  the  course  of  the  year,  and  gave  proof  of  the  insecure 
extreme  to  which  speculative  trading  had  been  pressed,  the  commerce 
of  the  country  was  in  the  main  sound,  and  the  difficulty  passed 

More  important  in  some  respects,  because  more  directly  dependent 
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Upon  the  action  of  England  as  an  Imperial  Power,  than  the  visitation 
of  disease  or  the  fluotuationa  of  trade,  were  the  events  occurring  in 
Jamaica  and  in  Ireland.  Yerj  different  in  importance  nijmiuia 
as  the  temporary  disturbance  in  Jamaica  and  the  in-  '''™*™*'™- 
creasing  discontent  in  Ireland  were,  they  are  not  without  some  ourioos 
points  of  resemblance.  Though  comparatively  trivial,  the  outbreak  in 
Jamaica  and  its  suppression  throw  a  not  altogether  pleasant  light 
upon  English  methods,  when  applied  to  the  govemment  of  a  subject 
race.  There  was  displayed  on  a  small  theatre  the  same  arrogant  sense 
of  superiority,  the  same  bigoted  trust  in  the  divine  right  of  the  land- 
owner, the  same  unrestrained  e^emess  in  revenge  for  the  death  of 
an  Englishman,  which  has  characterised  unfortunately  English  rule 
wherever  it  has  been  planted.  The  disturbances  were  confined  to  the 
district  and  parish  of  St  Thomas  in  the  Eaat.  There  were  local 
grievances  arising  from  a  dispute  between  Mr.  Gordon,  a  native  pro- 
prietor, and  EaroD  Ketelholdt,  the  cuatos  of  the  parish.  Mr.  Gordon, 
a  dissenter,  and  apparently  a  reformer  of  abuses  and  oiuHiHiki 
unpopular  among  his  fellows,  had  been  deprived  of  his  ""'*"*■ 
place  among  the  magistrates,  and  prevented  from  filling  the  office  of 
churchwarden  to  which  he  was  elected.  The  expenses  of  the  suits 
gainst  him  had  been  defrayed  from  the  public  purse.  The  native 
I^ptists,  the  sect  to  which  he  belonged,  were  angry  with  what  they 
regarded  as  at  once  an  act  of  persecution  and  a  misappropriation  of  the 
public  money.  Indignation  meetings  had  been  held,  at  which  Mr. 
Gordon  had  used  language  of  an  inflammatory  character,  but  couched 
in  general  terms,  and  with  denunciations  so  veiled  in  Scriptural  ex- 
pressions that  they  could  scarcely  be  regarded  as  implying  any  wish 
on  his  part  to  proceed  to  extremities.  They  had  however  felleu  on 
ignorant  and  willing  ears.  For  behind  this  quarrel,  which  would  not 
of  itself  have  produced  much  result,  there  lay  more  general  grievances. 
There  was  a  widespread  tlioiigh  probably  ungrounded  feeling  that 
wages  were  unduly  low.  Tbe  native  labourer  nas  no  doubt  an  idler, 
and  the  emailness  of  bis  receipts  Wiis  due  to  the  inefiiciency  of 
his  labour.  But  there  was  a  real  grievance  in  the  difficulty  of  obtain- 
ing redress  through  law  administered  entirely  by  landlords  ;  and  as  a 
naturalconsequencetherebadgrownupaetronguiistrust  of  the  law  it- 
self, and  a  complete  alienation  between  the  employer  and  the  employed. 
To  this  was  added  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  (he  class  above  the  ordinary 
labourer,  known  as  the  free  settlers,  that  they  were  unduly  reuted, 
and  obliged  to  pay  rent  for  land  which  they  should  have  held  free  ; 
and  there  was  u  very  general  though  v^te  expectation  that  in  some 
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way  or  other  tiie  occDpiers  would  be  freed  from  the  payment  of  rent. 
The  insurrectioQ  broke  out  in  October.  A  quarrel  arose  during  the 
sitting  of  the  Petty  Sessions  at  Morant  Bay,  and  a  policeman  had 
been  beaten.  Warrants  were  issued  for  the  apprehension  of  Paul 
Bogle  and  some  otbers  of  the  alleged  rioters,  who  lived  at  a  place 
called  Stoney  Gut,  sotue  five  miles  distant.  The  attempt  to  serve 
(he  warrant  produced  a  formidable  reecue.  Some  four  hundred  men, 
armed  with  cutlasses  and  sticks,  niahed  from  a  chapel  where  Bogle 
was  in  the  habit  of  preaching,  beat  off  the  policemen,  and  took  some 
of  them  prisoners.  On  the  next  day,  when  the  Magistrates  and 
Vestry  were  assembled  in  the  Court-House  at  Morant  Bay,  a  crowd 
of  insurgents  made  their  appearance,  the  volunteers  were  called 
out,  and  the  Riot  Act  read ;  and  after  a  skirmish  the  Court-House 
was  taken  and  burnt,  eighteen  of  the  defenders  killed  and  thirty 
wounded.  The  jail  was  broken  open  and  several  stores  sacked. 
There  was  some  evidence  that  the  rising  was  pr^editated,  and  that 
a  good  deal  of  drilling  had  been  going  on  among  the  blacks  under  the 
command  of  Bogle.  From  Moiant  Bay  armed  parties  of  the  insur- 
gents passed  inland  through  the  country  attacking  the  plantations) 
driving  the  inhabitants  to  take  refuge  in  the  bush,  and  putting  some 
of  the  whites  to  death.  The  Governor  of  the  Island  at  the  time  was 
Mi.  Byre.  He  at  once  summoned  his  Privy  Council,  and  with  their 
advice  declared  martial  law  over  the  county  of  Surrey,  with  the 
exception  of  the  town  of  Kingston.  Bodies  of  troops  were  also  at 
once  despatched  to  surround  the  insurgent  district,  and  iu  the  opinion 
of  the  Commissioners  intrusted  to  examine  into  the  case  afterwards 
lucnti  ^he   military  operations  were  well  arranged,  and  well 

nnHi^a.  carried  out.  But  if  in  a  military  point  of  view  success- 
ful, they  were  attended  with  excessive  acta  of  severity  which  can 
scarcely  be  excused.  439  persons  fell  victims  to  summaiy  punish- 
ment, and  not  less  thnn  a  thousand  dwellinp  were  burnt ;  besides 
which,  it  would  appear  that  at  least  600  men  and  women  were  sub- 
jected to  flogging,  in  some  instances  with  circumstances  of  unusual 
cruelty.  But  the  event  which  chiefly  fixed  the  attention  of  the  public 
in  England  was  the  summary  conviction  and  execution  of  Mr.  Gordon, 
He  was  undoubtedly  a  troublesome  person,  and  there  were  circum- 
stances raising  a  suspicion  that  he  possessed  a  guilty  knowledge  of 
the  intended  insurrection.  They  were  however  far  too  slight  to  have 
secured  his  conviction  before  a  Court  of  Law.  But  Governor  Eyre 
caused  liim  to  be  arrested  in  Kingston,  where  martial  law  did  not 
exist,  hurried  on  board  ship  and  carried  to  Morant  Bay,  within  the 
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proclwned  diatcict.  He  was  there  tried  oy  a  court-martial,  con- 
sisting of  three  joung  officers.  Their  seotence  waa  saDctioned  by 
Bi^adier  Nelsoo,  the  officer  in  command,  and  he  was  immediately 
executeii.  Although  the  abuaea  of  power  which  had  attended  tlie 
sQppresaion  of  the  insurrection  did  not  escape  notice,  there  waa  at 
first  a  general  feeling  of  approbation  of  the  energetic  and  snccessful 
action  of  the  Governor.  A  formal  expression  of  this  feeling  was  eren 
made  in  Parliament.  Eut  as  by  degrees  fresh  proofs  of  uncalled-for 
severity  were  brought  to  light,  the  opinion  of  the  Liberal  party 
changed,  and  the  country  rang  with  vehement  denunciations  of  the 
Governor  and  his  agents.  It  was  found  necessary  to  appoint  Com- 
missioners to  inquire  into  the  circnmstauces.  Their  report,  a  tem- 
perate statement  Of  facta,  brought  out  the  really  dangerous  character 
of  the  movement,  praised  the  promptitude  and  vigour  of  Governor 
Eyre,  but  concluded  by  stating  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commia- 
sioneis,  martjd  law  had  been  continued  for  an  unnecessaiy  length  of 
time,  that  the  punisliments  were  excessive,  the  executions  unnecessarily 
fi^quent,  the  floggings  reckless  and  sometimes  positively  barbarous, 
and  the  burning  of  houses  wanton  and  cruel.  With  regard  to  Mr. 
Gordon,  they  declared  the  evidence  of  bis  guilt  to  be  insufficient^  and 
expressed  a  belief  that  though  his  language  had  been  culpably 
violent  be  had  not  intended  to  proceed  to  the  length  of  rebellion. 
Upon  this  report  it  was  tbought  well,  by  those  who  disapproved  of 
what  had  been  done,'to  institute  proceedings  against  Governor"  Eyre 
himself,  and  some  of  those  who  had  acted  under  bis  orders.  The 
legal  proceedings  lingered  on  for  several  years.  Again  and  again  the 
Grand  Jury  refused  to  bring  a  true  bill  against  Mr.  Eyre,  and 
although  on  one  occasion  the  charge  of  Chief-Justice  Cockbum  was 
full  of  severe  strictures  upon  the  undue  employment  of  martial  law, 
the  jury  even  then  concluded  that  the  Governor  had  done  only  what  he 
honestly  thought  was  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  Colony. 
Eventually,  in  1872,  after  a  Parliamentary  discussion,  Government 
paid  Mr.  Eyre's  legal  expenses,  and  thus  publicly  exonerated  him  from 
bkme.  Public  feeling  in  England  was  considerably  divided  on  the 
question,  but  as  usual  the  general  opinion  of  the  upper  classes  waa  in 
favour  of  the  assertion  of  authority,  and  ready  to  condone  mucli 
cruelty  and  illegality,  if  only  it  conduced  to  the  maintenance  of 
English  supremacy. 

Early  in  the  session  of  1866,  and  during  its  continuance,  Irish 
affairs  had  been  the  topic  of  considerable  debates  in  the  House  of 
Commons.     The  continued  poverty  of  Ireland,  and  the  ceaseless 
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stre&m  of  emignuits  leaving  its  shores  for  America,  had  been 
pointed  out,  aod  the  usual  difference  of  opinion  as  to  possible  cures 
had  shown  itself.  Absenteeism,  the  paucity  of  leases, 
rniuBDn-  the  want  of  some  tennut  right  or  law  to  ensure  compensa- 
""^  tion  for  tenants'  improvements,  the  unthriftj  character 

of  the  tenants,  the  unsatisfactory  position  of  the  Protestant  CSiurch, 
and  the  peculiarities  of  the  climate,  had  all  in  turn  been  emphasised 
as  the  causes  of  the  admitted  eviL  But  no  consensus  in  favour  of 
saj  of  the  various  cures  suggested  hod  been  arrived  at  sufBcient  to 
allow  of  the  introduction  of  a  remedial  measure.  The  view  of  the 
Government  indeed,  as  expressed  by  both  the  Secretarj  of  Ireland 
and  hy  the  Premier,  had  been  one  of  hope.  The  harvest  was  declared 
to  be  satisfactory,  and  trade  and  manufacture  extending  over  the 
country.  But  any  appearance  of  returning  content  was,  in  fact, 
delusive.  The  ill  success  of  the  open  movement  of  Young  Ireland, 
and  the  measure  of  repression  with  which  it  had  been  attended,  had 
had  the  effect  of  turoing  into  secret  channels  the  feeling  of  opposition 
to  England  which  still  existed  in  all  its  strength.  The  secret  society 
known  as  the  Phcenii:  had  been  discovered  and  suppressed,  only  to  be 
succeeded  by  the  far  more  formidable  organisation  known  as  the 
Fenian  Brotherhood.  Arranged  with  more  than  usual  skill  as  a 
secret  association,  it  differed  from  former  Irish  organisations  of  the 
same  kind  in  this,  that  its  strength  hiy  not  in  the  country  itself,  but 
in  the  Irish  who  had  made  America  their  home,  and  that  its  object 
was  overt  military  rebellion.  The  flood  of  emigration  from  Ireland 
to  the  States  had  never  ceased.  The  Irishman  had  carried  with  him 
all  his  old  rancour  against  England.  He  had  found  himself  with  his 
fellow-countrymen  able  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  party  politics 
of  his  new  country.  Filled  with  a  new  sense  of  importance,  he  formed 
the  hope  of  employing  his  influence  to  force  hostility  to  England  upon 
the  American  Government,  and  believed  that  in  the  irritation  which 
had  arisen  between  the  countries  from  the  circumstancea  of  the  great 
civil  war  he  had  found  his  opportunity  of  bo  doing.  In  that  war  the 
Irish  had  taken  a  large  part.  They  were  found  indiscriminately  in 
both  armies.  The  lessons  of  the  war  had  nob  been  lost  upon  them. 
To  their  old  national  characteristics,  the  Irish- Americans  had  added 
the  power  of  combination  and  discipline,  and  the  somewhat  reckless 
uidu  entsrP''i3^  of  "iB  partisan  soldier.  Although,  as  will  be 
bsm  lu  Anirt-  subsequently  seen,  the  movement  waa  futile,  and  even 
cu  tvuKitiiiii,  attrj^tpij  ridicule  by  its  want  of  success,  it  was  by  no 
means  a  tnmg  to  be  bughed  at.    When  the  heated  partisanship 
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uhich  attends  American  politics  is  remembered,  it  will  be  evideDt 
tbat  one  of  the  contending  parties  migkt  easily  have  been  induced  to 
secure  the  votes  of  the  Irish  by  co-operation  in  their  plans.  The  as 
j'et  undecided  question  of  the  Alahamm,  ckLma  might  easily  have 
given  popularity  to  such  a  course  of  action,  and  the  open  frontier  of 
Canada  afforded  an  easy  scene  of  operations.  The  danger  was  hoiV' 
ever  nmch  diminished  when  the  want  of  fidelity,  which  so  constantly 
destroys  secret  societies,  began  to  show  itself.  The  Government 
received  very  full  information  of  the  designs  of  the  Brotherhood,  and 
was  prepared  to  meet  them.  A  sudden  raid  on  the  15th  of  Septem- 
ber was  made  upon  the  office  of  Tht  Irish  Peoph,  which  was  the 
o^an  of  the  Brotherhood.  O'Donovan  Rosaa,  the  proprietor,  and 
several  others  in  connection  with  the  paper,  were  apprehended, 
and  the  whole  contents  of  the  office  carried  off  by  the  authorities.  At 
the  same  time,  in  Cork,  with  similar  rapidity  of  action,  some  twenty 
men  were  arrested,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  house,  in  which  James 
Stephens  "  the  Head  Centre "  in  Ireland  lived,  was  searched  by  the 
police,  and  Stephens  with  Kickham  and  certain  other  important 
members  of  the  conspiracy  arrested.  In  November  a  Special  Com- 
mission was  opened  in  Dublin  and  in  Cork  to  try  the  Aittttttot 
prisoners,  and  abundant  evidence  was  found  to  convict  '•»**™ 
the  lai^r  part  of  them,  and  to  lay  open  the  full  designs  of  the 
oi^^isation.  It  became  evident  that  the  movement  was  not  only 
directed  towards  the  independence  of  Ireland,  but  to  the  entire  over- 
throw of  the  existing  state  of  society,  and  the  general  division  of 
property.  There  was  no  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  juries  to  find 
verdicts.  The  prisoners  were  condemned  to  various  terms  of  penal 
servitude.  The  only  failure  on  the  part  of  the  Government  was 
caused  by  the  escape  of  Stephens,  who,  aided  by  partisans  among  the 
prison  officials,  contrived  to  break  out  of  Richmond  jail,  and  to  elude 
all  efforts  at  recapture.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  man  of 
very  firm  character.  At  all  events,  the  lesson  he  had  received  pre- 
vented him  from  ever,  afterwards  assuming  a  prominent  position  among 
the  Fenians.  But  these  first  apprehensions  seemed  by  no  means  to 
put  an  end  lo  the  danger.  More  arrests  were  made,  while  &a  large 
ramifications  of  the  Society  became  more  and  more  obvious.  Under 
these  oircumstances  Lord  Wodebouse,  the  Lard-Lieutenant,  informed 
the  Government  in  London,  that  the  Chancellor,  and  Mr.  Fortescue, 
the  Secretary,  entirely  agreed  with  him  on  the  necessity  of  suspending 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  and  that  immediately.  The  a^nts  of  the 
Society  were  scattered  over  the  country  swearing  in  members,  and 
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ready  to  take  Qie  commaud.    Of  these  Americau-Iriahmen,  thoioughlj 

reckless  men,  posaesaed  of  considerable  military  experi- 
ibiBiiMu  ence,  about  600  were  kDown  to  the  police.  There  were 
*"""*•*■  also  some  hundreds  of  men  brought  over  from  England 
KoA  Scotland,  and  recemng  Is.  6d.  a  day,  waiting  for  the  time  of 
action.  Manufactories  of  pikes,  bullets,  and  cartridges  had  been 
discOTered,  and,  the  worst  feature  of  all,  attempts  were  being  made  to 
Eeduce  the  troops.  The  letter  containing  this  infonnation  was  laid 
before  the  House  of  Commons  on  Friday  the  16th  of  February,  with 
an  intimation  that  the  Government  proposed  Ui  suspend  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act  in  Ireland,  and  to  make  arrangements  for  carrying  it  at 
once  through  all  its  st^es,  so  that  it  might  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
Irish  Government  on  the  morning  of  Monday  the  I9tb.  Very  little 
opposition  was  encountered.  Both  Mr.  Bright  and  Mr.  Mill  expressed 
their  feeling  of  shame  that  the  maladministration  of  England  should 
have  rendered  such  a  measure  necessary,  but  dedined  to  oppose  it. 
Only  six  votes  were  given  against  the  introduction  of  the  Bill,  and  it 
was  passed  without  further  discussion.  With  the  same  rapidity  it 
was  hurri«d  through  the  Upper  House.  The  document,  appointing 
Commissioners  to  give  the  royal  assent,  was  already  in  the  hands  of 
Lord  Granville  with  the  Queen  at  Osborne.  Notice  was  telegraphed 
to  him  that  the  BiU  had  passed,  and  be  at  once  obtained  the  Queen's 
signature.  The  House  of  Lords  was  kept  sitting  to  give  time  for  the 
messenger  to  bring  the  paper  to  London,  and  early  on  the  Sunday 
morning  the  Commissioners  duly  made  their  appearance,  and  the 
Bill  became  law.  The  effect  of  the  suspension  of  the  H.ibeaa  Corpus 
WHS  considerable  and  immediate.  Large  numbers  of  the  Irisb- 
Americans  at  once  took  flight.  Yet  the  conspiracy  had  gone  too  far 
to  be  entirely  checked.  It  even  assumed  the  dangerous  form  of  an 
invasion  of  the  Canadian  frontier.  At  the  end  of  May  some  1200 
men  crossed  tiie  Niagara  river,  and  were  with  some  difficulty  checked 
by  the  loyal  volunteers.  The  attempt,  though  at  first  it  appeared 
&aught  with  danger,  brought  to  light  the  delusive  character  of  any 
hope  which  the  Fenians  might  have  formed  of  enlisting  the  Americans 
on  their  side.  The  United  States  Government  refused  to  allow  hostile 
operations  against  a  friendly  Power  to  be  carried  on  along  its  frontier, 
and  took  vigorous  measures  to  suppress  the  outbreak.  Although  it 
was  thus  proved  that  the  movement  was  wanting  in  that  support 
which  could  alone  make  it  really  dangerous,  the  reckless  men  who 
directed  it  continued  their  operations  in  Ireland  itself,  and  it  fell  to. 
tite  lot  of  Lord  Bussell's  successors  to  continue  the  suspension  of  the 
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Habeas   Corpus  Act,  and   to   deal  with   more   ttum  one   importoat 
difflcultj  of  Fenian  origin. 

It  was  the  question  of  Eefonu  which  threw  the  fnlther  conduct  of 
Irish  afihira  into  new  hands.  SincQ  the  &ilure  of  Lord  Kussell'a  Bill 
in  1S60,  the  question,  &a  £tr  as  the  GSovemment  was  c<n-  Lgrd  b»hU'i 
cemed,  had  been  allowed  to  rest.  Lord  Palmerston  «^«">ui- 
himself  regarded  with  disfavour  an;  extension  of  the  franctuse.  His 
popularity,  and  the  ijuiet  satisfaction  with  which  his  long  tenure  0/ 
office  was  attended,  had  prevented  any  active  efforts  to  bring  the 
question  to  the  front.  His  death  broke  the  charmed  quiet.  Lord 
Russell  felt  himself  pledged  to  immediate  moTement,  and  the  restless 
activity  of  Mr.  Gladstone  was  certain  to  bring  that  statesman  to  his 
support.  Accordingly  it  was  indicated  in  the  Queen's  Speech  that 
reform  of  the  electoral  franchise  was  in  contemplation,  and  on  the 
I2th  of  March  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  introduced  the 
measure.  No  less  than  six  times,  he  said,  the  speech  from  the  Throne 
had  recommended  a  revision  of  the  representation,  and  the  time  had 
now  arrived  for  canying  it  out.  He  explained,  however,  that  a 
complete  revision  was  a  work  immense  in  itself,  and  attended  with 
great  difflcultiea.  At  the  time  of  the  great  Reform  Bill  two  years 
had  been  practically  sacrificed  for  the  purpose  of  passing  it. 
He  proposed  therefore,  leavii^  all  aide  questions  to  further  con- 
sideratioD,  to  proceed  at  present  with  that  part  only  of  the  scheme 
which  consisted  in  the  lowering  and  arrangement  of  the  franchise. 
The  propositions  were  simple  in  character.  It  was  intended  to 
reduce  the  county  franchise  to  ^£14,  which  it  was  estimated  would 
add  about  IT1,00Q  persons  to  the  electoral  lists.  As  a  reward  for 
thrift  i;50  deposited  in  the  savings-bank  for  two  years  untouched  was 
to  give  the  right  of  voting ;  some  15,000  electors  would  thus  be 
added.  In  towns  (the  most  important,  perhaps,  of  the  points  to  be 
arranged)  the  franchise  was  to  be  lowered  from  ;£10  to  £1.  What 
were  known  as  the  compound  householders  (men  hiring  houses,  the 
rates  of  which  were  paid  by  the  landlord),  occupiers  of  parta  of 
houses,  and  lodgers,  were  all  to  be  admitted  to  the  Annchise  if  the 
value  of  their  holding  was  a  clear  £1  a  year,  not  as  before  estimated 
on  the  rates  but  upon  the  rental  Eather  more  than  200,000  would 
thus  be  added  to  die  borough  constituencies,  making  a  total  increase  of 
some  400,000  new  voters. 

It  is  rather  strange  that  a  Bill  of  snch  very  moderate  dimensions 
should  have  occasioned  the  fall  of  the  Ministij.  But,  in  fact,  it  was 
its  very  moderation  which  was  the  cause  of  its  weakness.    It  failed  to 
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excite  that  populnr  enthtuioBm  which  wna  required  to  compel  the 
^^^  Liberal  party  to  accept  it  heartily,  and  to  act  in  nnison. 

sppodtiHt*      It  had  all  the  appearance  of  a  compromise.    It  seemed  as 
'^' '"''  though  its  ftamers  had  attempted  to  satisfy  that  portioa  of 

their  SDpporterawhich  desired  a  lower  fraachise,  without  shocking  the 
strong  party  of  Palroerstonian  Liberals,  on  whom  their  majority 
largely  depended.  The  successful  passi^  of  the  Bill  would  moreover 
have  implied  an  immediate  dissolution,  a  step  which  a  newly  elected 
Parliament  could  hardly  be  expected  to  approve  of.  A  somewhat 
Btrange  result  followed.  The  so-called  Liberals  of  a  Conservative 
turn  of  mind,  feeling  no  pressaie  from  without,  regarded  them- 
selves as  free  to  act  according  to  their  pleasure,  and  certiun  of 
them  headed  by  Mr-  Lowe  and  Mr.  Horsman  attacked  the  Bill  with 
violence,  declaring,  as  was  indeed  somewhat  true,  that  it  rested  on 
no  great  principle,  was  merely  a  new  step  towards  throwing  all  power 
into  the  hands  of  mere  numbers,  a  course  which  most  inevitably  lead, 
if  pursued,  to  a  completely  democratic  suffrage.  The  impassioned 
eloquence  of  Mr,  Gladstone,  and  the  nervous  oratory  of  Mr.  Bright, 
were  alike  in  vain.  In  vain  too  was  the  ridicule  which  he  threw 
upon  Hr.  Horsman  aa  the  chief  of  a' new  party  who  had  retired  into 
his  political  cave  of  Adullam,  and  called  about  him  every  one  who 
was  in  distress  and  every  one  who  waa  discontented.  The  "  Adullam- 
ites"  proved  sufficiently  strong,  when  joined  to  the  Conservatives,  to 
allow  the  passing  of  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  by  the  narrow 
majority  of  five  only.  Mr.  Gladstone  had  staked  the  continuance  of 
the  Government  upon  the  success  of  hia  measure.  He  had  passed 
the  Rubicon,  he  said,  and  broken  down  the  bridge,  and  burnt  his 
boats.  Small  though  the  majority  was,  he  determined  to  continue  in 
office  while  the  Bill  passed  into  Committee.  But,  as  was  certain  under 
the  circumsUnces,  it  there  encount«ied  a  fire  of  amendments  of  all 
sorts ;  and  at  length  Lord  Dunkellin,  a  Liberal,  succeeded  in  carrying 
Bdimiititfl  oi  Bgainst  the  Ministry  an  amendment  substituting  rating 
^■"""^T.  for  rentaL  The  (iange  would  have  been  very  trifling, 
but  as  much  stress  had  been  laid  upon  the  superiority  of 
a  rental  to  a  rating  franchise  the  Government  could  not  refuse  to 
consider  it  as  a  vital  matter,  and  at  once  resigned. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

LORD  DERBT'8  UINISTRT,  Jnns  lUB. 

Firjf  lord  n/llt  Tnatary,       ....  Laid  Derby. 

Lord  atanallor, I«td  CbelmaforiL 

Pmidnit  o/IhE  CrtuiKil Duke  ot  Backlnghuiu 

lord  Prlvii  Stai, Lord  MdmcsbDrj. 

CbtneeOar  c/Kk  EKlejui',       ....  Ur.  Diineli. 

Homt  Secrtlary Mr.  Spencer  W»lpole. 

Cdcntal  Secretary Lord  CiinuirvDn. 

Forelsa  SecretaTH, Lonl  Stanley. 

WarSmrtUat, Oeoenl  FeeL 

JnifuiB  Swrdorv, Lord  Cisnbome. 

First  Lord  of  the  AdTitiraliy,      .       .       .       .Sir  John  Pakington. 

Pretidtnt  of  the  Board  of  Tradt,  .  Bir  Btofford  Northcote. 

Pottfttaittr-GentTol,  ......  Duke  of  Uontrooe. 

ClumailoT  ^  tht  DtuAy  of  Lisnmtlir,  .  Lord  Deyon. 

FrriadciaoftheFoirr-Lav}  Board,     .       .       .  Ur.  Qathome  ECaidy. 

C\iifCimm,iiiii!neTofWirrla,    ,       .       .       .  Iiorf  John  Manners. 

Lord  lAeutfKant,       ......  Loid  AbercoHL 

Lard  CAancdlor, Ur.  Blackblini& 

C\itf  Sten  tary, Lord  Nau  (E«rl  oT  Hoya). 

The  following  change!  took  place  in  March  IBOT : — 

JVHufenlqf  (At  Council Doke  Of  UarlboTongb. 

Colonial  SrcTctary, DiikeoTBucUlnghim. 

War  Setnlary, Bir  John  Pakington. 

Indian  Stcrelary, Bit  Stafford  Hortluote. 

FiritLordoftluAdmtntUf,     ....  Mr.  Coitt- 

FnsideHl  qftht  Board  cf  Trade,  .  Dnke  of  KIChmoLd. 

(ann«!loro/(A(  Dudty  ofLancaiUr,        .       .  Colonel  Patten,  May  IMT. 

flima  Semtary Mr.  Oathome  Hardy,  May  IMT. 

/n  UK  CoiliKl,  wlUoul  ii(l«,    ....  Mr.  Spencer  Walpole,  Hajt  1317. 
The  ftilloiring  changes  took  place  in  February  1M9  ;— 

FiritLBrdofthtTreatart.       ....  Mr.  Dlgraell. 

Chano^oTofiheZixhequa,      ....  Mr.  Ward  Hunt. 

Lord  Chawxllor, Lord  Calma. 

THE  defeat  of  the  late  MiniBtry  had  beea  caased  by  a  uitioa  of 
the  ConaerrativeB  with  a.  section  of  the  Liberal 
party.     The  ConservativeB  were   in  a  minority  in  the   maiaBr. 
House,  and  the  "Adullamite  party"  refused  tojoininthe  '■"^•••■ 
new  anaDgemenU,     Tbtu,  though  Lord  Derb^  found  no  difficulty  in 
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forming  a  satisfactory  Miniatiy,  with  Mr.  Disraeli  aa  Chancellor  of 
tk«  Eicheqiier  and  Leader  of  the  Lower  House,  it  remained  to 
be  seen  how  government  could  be  curied  on  in  the  &ce  of  a  hostile 
majority. 

It  was  not  tJH  the  Sth  of  July  that  any  declaration  of  tbe  piin- 
ciples  of  the  Ministers  conld  be  made.  It  was  therefore  impossible 
that  in  the  few  remaining  weeks  of  the  session  any  legislation  of 
importance  should  be  undertaken.  But  short  as  the  period  was,  it 
afforded  opportunity  for  an  exhibition  of  popnlar  feeling,  which  was 
not  without  its  effect  upon  the  future  Conduct  of  the  Ministry. 
Although  the  enthusiasm  of  the  constitnsnci^  in  favour  of  reform 
had  not  been  sufficient  to  compel  a  firm  cohesion  among  the  Liberal 
members,  the  defeat  of  the  Government  measure,  and  the  fear  lest 
the  object  so  nearly  obtained  should  be  snatched  from  them,  had 
excited  much  angry  feeling  among  the  Radicals  and  the  working  ctasa. 
It  seemed  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  new  Ministry,  even  should 
it  try  to  handle  the  question  at  all,  would  treat  the  reform  of  the 
electorat«  in  a  ConservatiTO  spirit  Leagues  and  associations  for  the 
purpose  of  furthering  the  popular  wish  were  created,  the  most  impor- 
ttttrm  4*.  tant  of  which  was  the  Reform  League.  It  was  deter- 
J^J^JJJl^  mined  to  hold  a  monster  demonsttation  in  Hyde  Park, 
*™^  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  B^es,  the  head  of  the 

League.  Mr.  Walpole,  the  Home  Secretary,  determined  to  prevent 
the  intended  meeting.  The  people  were  forbidden  to  assemble  in, 
the  Park,  the  gates  were  closed,  and  a  large  body  of  police  placed  on 
duty.  ProcesMons  headed  by  bands  moved  towards  the  Marble 
Arch.  Mr.  Bealea  and  hia  frienda  demanded  admittance,  which  was 
I'efused  on  the  authority  of  the  police.  The  leaders  withdrew  to 
Trafalgar  Square,  and  there  held  an  orderly  meeting.  But  expecta- 
tion of  diaturbance  had  collected  a  large  crowd  round  the  Park, 
among  which  were  naturally  many  disorderly  persons.  The  sym- 
pathy of  the  crowd  was  entirely  with  the  demonstrators,  and  there 
was  a  strong  feeling  that  the  exclusion  of  the  people  ftom  the  Park 
was  a  strained  use  of  authority.  While  the  leaders  therefore  quietly 
withdrew,  the  mob  broke  into  disorder,  threw  down  the  railings  of 
the  Park,  and  rushed  tumultuoualy  into  the  inolosure.  It  was  thought 
necessary  Ui  brmg  soldiers  upon  the  scene,  but  they  were  not  em- 
ployed. Indeed,  though  the  excitement  was  great,  and  many  of  the 
inhabitants  of  London  fancied  that  the  reign  of  anarchy  had  begun, 
there  was  little  serious  rioting.  But  the  disturbance  was  enongh  to 
show  tbe  danger  which  might  easily  arise  from  any  refusal  to  handle 
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the  matter  of  retomi,  or  from  any  ovexBtrained  use  of  authority  in 
opposiDg  what  the  people  regarded  as  their  rights. 

The  agitation  thus  begUD  was  continued  during  the  year.  Meeting*, 
and  demonstrations,  and  long-drawn  .processions,  in  which  the  Trades 
Unions  took  a  marked  part,  were  of  constant  recun^ce.  The  effect 
produced  on  the  mind  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  who  was  employed  during  the 
leceas  iu  preparing  bis  reform  scheme,  was  very  visible  when  his 
plan  saw  the  light.  Very  early  in  the  session  of  1867,  ikaving  caused 
those  passages  of  the  Queen's  Speech  to  be  read  which  nimtu'iTinn 
had  reference  to  reform,  and  which  urged  that  it  slionid  "»•'«»■ 
be  undertaken  in  a  spirit  of  moderation,  he  proceeded  to  explain 
what  the  meaning  of  the  passages  was.  Conscious  of  the  necessity 
of  settling  a  question  which  had  caused  the  overthrow  of  more  than 
one  Ministry,  and  was  constantly  interfering  with  the  course  of 
business,  the  Government  intended  to  lift  it  if  possible  above  the 
level  of  party  discussion,  and  to  call  upon  all  .parties  of  the  House  to 
join  in  settling  it.  For  that  purpose  it  was  proposed  that  a  series  of 
resolutions  should  be  introduced  and  passed,  and  a  Bill  founded  upon 
them.  It  is  easy  to  attack  Mr.  Disraeli  for  adopting  this  form  of 
procedure,  to  point  out  that  Government  was  in  fact  shirking  its 
responsibilities,  and  re&sing  to  stake  its  existence  npon  a  Bill  of 
primary  importance  on  which  it  was  very  probable  that  it  would  be 
defeated.  And  such  were  the  charges  heaped  upon  him  at  the  time.-^ 
His  action  was  regarded  as  that  of  merely  a  skilful  party  leader. 
Beginning  his  Parliamentary  career  without  any  of  the  advantages 
which  birth  or  connection  give,  Mr.  Disraeli  had  undoubtedly  fought 
his  way  to  the  front  by  attachment  to  party,  and  by  a  somewhat 
unscrupulous  use  of  great  talents  and  of  an  unusually  sharp  and  bitter 
tongue.  But  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  his  views  were  not 
upon  the  whole  broader  and  more  statesmanlike  than  those  of  any 
other  Parliamentary  leader  of  the  time.  He  had  a  clear  conception 
of  the  Constitution  of  England,  which  he  regarded  as  depending 
upon  the  co-ordinate  power  of  various  classes  and  the  absence  of  the 
predominance  of  any  one  cliiss.  He  was  full  of  dislike,  a  dislike 
which  he  had  expressed  even  in  his  youngest  days,  for  the  Whig  party, 
whose  liberal  professions  he  regarded  as  hollow  and  resting  on  self- 
interested  motives ;  nor  did  he  feel  stronger  attachment  for  the 
Manchester  Radicals,  whose  aspirations  appeared  to  be  limited  to  the 
middle  class.  The  Beform  Bill  of  1832  had  in  his  eyes  the  great 
flaw  that  it  had  disfranchised  by  many  of  its  provisions  tiie  labouring 
class,  while  the  attempts  to  improve  upon  that  measure  had  all  been 
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in  one  direction,  tending  merely  b;  a  lowered  francbise  t«  enforce 
the  principle  that  the  will  of  the  nmnerical  nuijority  should  be  the 
true  source  of  power,  and  leading  as  he  believed  to  the  overthrow  of 
tbe  balance  of  the  Conetitution.  It  was  with  the  hope  of  redressing 
the  grievance  o£  the  lower  classes  which  he  acknowledged,  bat  of 
restraining  the  domination  of  numbers  which  he  abhorred,  that  he 
now  attempted  to  settle  upon  broad  grounds  the  great  question  at 
issue.  As  be  himself  subsequently  stated,  be  had  passed  tbe  last 
few  years  in  educating  his  party,  or,  as  he  explained  in  a  tetter,  "  bis 
party  bad  been  educated  by  events. "  Eut  it  was  not  to  be  expected 
that  tbe  process  should  have  been  absolutely  successful,  or  that  all 
those  who  habitually  regarded  the  lowering  of  tbe  franchise  as  an 
evil,  or  a  step  towards  democracy,  should  be  able  to  distinguish  any 
vital  difference  between  the  elaborate  method  in  which  tbe  extension 
was  now  to  be  carried  out,  and  the  simpler  and  more  direct  plan 
upheld  by  the  Radical  party.  However,  be  succeeded  apparently  in 
KHsiiiUHuiim  persuading  Uie  Cabinet  to  allow  him  to  produce  the 
ii^  ™b.  iiT  resolutions,  on  which,  if  carried,  the  Government  BUI  was 
*■"■  to  be  founded.     They  contained  the  propositions  that 

tbe  number  of  electors  in  counties  and  boroughs  should  be  increased  ; 
that  this  should  be  effected  by  reducing  the  qualification  both  in 
counties  and  boroughs,  and  adding  other  franchises  ;  that  while  more 
direct  representation  of  the  labouring  classes  was  wanted,  tbe  pre- 
dominating power  of  any  one  class  or  interest  was  contrary  to  the 
Constitution  ;  that  the  occupation  franchise  should  be  based  on 
rating  ;  that  the  principle  of  plurality  of  votes  was  desirable  ;  that 
the  distribution  of  seata  should  be  revised  without  the  complete 
disfranchisement  of  any  borough  ;  that  provision  should  be  made  to 
prevent  bribery  and  corruption  ;  and  that  the  use  of  polling  papers 
should  be  allowed. 

These  resolutions  were  brought  in  on  tbe  11th  of  February.  On 
the  25tb  Mr.  Disraeli  proceeded  to  explain  them,  and  to  indicate  the  use 
Mstigu'i  to  which  he  intended  to  put  tbem.    A  £^  rating  franchise 

S?bm™°'  '"  ^''^  boroughs,  a  ^20  rating  franchise  in  the  counties, 
Fib. ».  and  four  fancy  franchises — based  on  education,  on  the 

possession  of  .£50  in  the  public  funds,  or  £30  in  the  savings-bank, 
and  the  payment  of  20s,  direct  taxes, — producing,  it  was  calculated, 
an  addition  of  400,000  new  voters,  were  the  essential  parts  of  his 
proposition.  It  was  very  coldly  received.  Procedure  by  resolution 
was  objected  to ;  tbe  figures  were  questioned  (  tbe  fancy  franchises 
Jaughej  at.    It  became  so  evident  that  strong  and  probably  success- 
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fill  opposition  would  be  encountered  that  on  the  following  day  the 
GoTernmeiit  yielded,  and  promised  to  bring  in  a  complete  Bill  on  the 
18th  of  March.  Before  that  day  arrived  the  Cabinet  waa  for  a  while 
broken  up.  The  probability  of  dissensions  among  the  Ministers  had  been 
foreseen;  and  the  publiowere  not  much  Hurprised  when  they  heard  upon 
the  4th  that  Lord  Ctanborne,  Lord  Carnarvon,  and  General  Peel,  had 
resigned.  Their  places  were  speedily  filled.  Sir  Stafford  Northcot* 
became  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  Colonial 
Minister ;  Sir  John  Pakington  was  transferred  from  the  Admiralty  to 
the  War  Department,  and  Mr,  Corry  took  his  place  as  Fiist  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty.  The  story  of  ministerial  difficulty  was  explained,  and 
a  good  deal  of  ridicule  thrown  upon  the  Government,  by  the  speech 
of  Sir  John  Pakington  at  Droitwich  when  seeking  re-election.  At  the 
some  lime  the  reason  of  the  weakness  and  unsatisfactory  character  of 
the  measures  indicated  on  the  25tJi  of  February  was  brought  to  light 
From  the  first,  a  certain  number  of  the  Cabinet  had  shmnk  from  the 
step  to  which  Mr.  Disra«li  was  leading  them.  General  Peel  had 
openly  declared  his  disapproTal.  Their  objections  had  been  for 
a  while  silenced,  and  Sir  John  Pakington  at  alt  events  believed 
on  leaving  the  Cabinet  on  Saturday  the  23d  of  February  that  there 
wad  a  unanimous  opinion  with  regard  to  the  Bill  which  was  to  be 
explained  on  the  following  Monday.  But  suddenly,  at  about  half- 
past  one  on  the  Monday,  the  Cabinet  was  hastily  got  together,  and 
informed  that  General  Peel,  Lord  Cranborae,  and  Lord  Caraarvoa, 
had  withdrawn  their  adhesion  to  the  determination  which  had  been 
arrived  at ;  it  would  appear  that  during  the  Sunday  a  close  examina- 
tion of  the  figures  had  proved  that  in  some  boroughs  household  suf- 
frage would  have  resulted.  What  was  the  Government  to  do )  In 
less  tJian  half  an  hour  the  Prime  Minister  was  pledged  to  address 
his  party ;  at  half-past  four  the  statement  in  the  House  of  Commons 
was  to  be  made.  Dismeli  was  ready  for  the  emergency.  Uncerttun 
apparently  from  the  first  of  the  success  of  his  educational  process, 
and  determined  at  all  hazards  to  have  the  credit  of  settling  the 
question,  he  had  drawn  up  an  alternative  measure  to  be  produced 
"  in  the  event  of  the  rejection  of  the  large  and  liberal  scheme  of  the 
Ministry."  That  smaller  plan  being  ready  at  baud  was  the  one 
explained  by  him  on  the  25th  of  February.  Its  cold  reception  had 
proved  to  him  that  its  success  was  more  than  doubtful,  and  he  there- 
fore determined  to  risk  the  disapprobation  of  bis  colleagues  and  to 
fall  back  upon  his  first  and  wider  plan.  The  knowledge  of  this  deter- 
mination produced  its  natural  r^ulls,  the  dtsseatient>s  in  the  Cabinet 
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refligned ;  and  when  tlie  appointed  day  arrived  it  was  the  origiD&l 
and  larger  meaanre  which  wbb  produced. 
As  explained  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  on  the  18th  of 
March  the  object  of  the  Eill  was  to  atrengthen  the  func- 
HUbnadiiiL  tionsof  the  House,  and  to  establish  them  on  a  broad  and 
'*'"''*'■  popular  baais.    It  had  no  tendency,  he  said,  towards 

democracy.  A  residence  of  two  yeara,  and  the  personal  payment  of 
rates,  were  to  be  the  conditions  of  the  borough  fnnchise ;  237,000 
voters  would  thus  be  at  once  added  to  the  borough  constituencies. 
Upwards  of  480,000  householders  who  did  not  pay  their  own  rates 
would  be  left  imenfranchised,  but,  as  eveij  facility  would  be  given 
them  to  tiike  their  direct  shnre  in  the  public  burdens,  it  was  to  be 
supposed  tliat  a  very  considerable  number  of  tbeae  would  also  be 
added  to  the  list  of  voters.  The  same  four  additional  franchises. as 
had  been  before  mentioned  were  to  be  given,  which  it  was  expected 
would  add  more  than  320,000  voters ;  aud  it  was  estimated  that  on 
the  whole,  what  with  householders  and  those  possessing  a  vote  under 
these  fancy  franchises,  as  they  were  called,  the  addition  to  the 
borough  coDstitnenctes  would  amount  to  more  than  a  million. 
Plurality  of  votes,  that  is  to  say,  the  right  of  any  one  possessing  a 
vote  under  the  fancy  franchise  as  well  as  under  the  borough  or  county 
occupation  franchise  to  roister  two  votes,  formed  a  part  of  the  Pill. 
It  was  intended  that  the  iancy  franchises  should  serve  as  a  counter- 
poise to  the  occupation  franchises,  and  increase  the  number  of  voters 
without  changing  the  balance  of  power.  The  Bill  was  of  course  at 
once  assaulted  as  being  intricate  and  confused.  Mr.  Gladstone  (and 
Mr.  Bright  agreed  with  him)  declared  that  there  was  a  difference 
amongst  householders,  and  that  the  true  way  of  arriving  at  a 
principle  on  which  to  fix  the  lower  limit  of  the  franchise  was  to  take 
a  sum,  £by  as  the  value  of  a  house  on  which  rate  should  be  paid, 
both  the  liability  to  the  payment  of  rates  and  the  possession  of  the 
franchise  ceasing  at  that  point.  The  partisans  of  the  Bill  on  the  other 
hand  uiged  that  residence  and  rating,  that  is,  the  personal  bearing  of 
a  portion  of  the  public  burdens,  formed  the  real  and  constitutional 
limit.  In  opposition  to  this  view,  it  was  urged  that  ia  the  assessment 
of  the  rates  was  in  the  hands  of  the  vestries  the  right  to  vote  would 
practically  be  controlled  by  the  middle  classes.  On  the  second 
Oiiiiau'i  reading  (March  25)  Mr.  Gladstone,  stating  the  general 
SIrt^"o^-  ngre*™*'*'  *!'*''  "i^  question  should  be  settled  in  the 
-111".  course  of  the  year,  summed  up  the  alterations  which 

would  be  required  to  make  the  Bill  acceptable.     He  demanded  9, 
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lodger  franchise ;  Bome  means  of  preTenting  the  traffic  in  Totea  of  the 
lowest  class  of  householders  ;  the  abolition  «f  all  distinction  between 
the  personal  ratepSijer  and  the  compoimd  ratepayer,  of  the  tax.- 
pajing  franchise,  and  of  the  douhle  vote  ;  the  county  franchise,  he 
said,  must  be  reduced,  and  the  use  of  voting  papers  must  he  given 
np.  The  second  of  these  demands  meant  the  adoption  of  hia 
favourite  plan  of  limiting  both  rating  and  the  franchise  at  £f>.  But 
with  the  exception  of  this,  the  list  of  requirementa  included  the 
rejection  of  all  those  safeguards  with  which  Mr.  Disraeli  had  thought 
to  hedge  round  the  extended  franchise.  The  confession  of  the 
Chaocellor  of  the  Exchequer  that  there  were  many  things  in  the  Bill 
which  he  did  not  regard  aa  of  vital  importance  led  to  the  belief  that 
he  would  yield  everything  upon  the  application  of  sufficient  pressure, 
and  encouraged  the  Opposition  in  their  determination  to  alter  the 
Bill  very  completely  in  Committee.  Their  first  movement  encoun- 
tered a  somewhat  unexpected  check.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Liberal 
party  it  had  been  arranged  that  Mr.  Coleridge  should  introduce  an 
amendment  to  give  effect  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  favourite  change  as  to 
rating.  But  to  many  of  the  stronger  Liberals  this  somewhat  arbitrary 
marking  off  of  what  Mr.  Bright  had  spoken  of  as  the  residuum  did 
not  commend  itself.  A  meeting  held  in  the  tea-room  of  the  House 
of  Commons  determined  that  the  amendment  should  not  be  supported. 
This  split  among  the  Liberals  was  fatal  to  Mr.  Coleridge's  amend- 
ment. But  one  by  one  Mr.  Disraeli's  securities  disappeared.  Tlie 
principle  of  double  voting  was  thrown  over  by  the  Government ;  the 
two  years'  residence  as  a  qualification  for  the  borough  vote  was 
reduced  by  an  amendment  to  one  year ;  the  edacation  and  taic- 
payiug  franchises  were  after  a  little  resistance  struck  out ;  a. 
lodger  franchise  was  introduced  ;  and  the  discussion  at  last  centred 
upon  the  sole  remaining  condition — the  personal  payment  of  rates — 
which  stood  between  the  proposition  of  the  Bill  and  a  simple  house- 
hold franchise.  Over  "  the  compound  householder,"  as  he  was  ctdled, 
there  was  an  apparently  endless  dispute.  It  was  plain  to  one  party 
that  he  practically  paid  hia  rates  through  his  landlord,  and  that  to 
insist  upon  his  paying  them  again  in  order  to  obtain  his  vote  was 
an  injustice.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  personal  payment  of  rates  was 
regarded  as  the  very  principle  of  the  Bili  The  dif&culty  was  solved 
by  an  unexpected  amendment  moved  by  Mr.  Hodgkinson  that  the 
compound  householder  should  be  altogether  destroyed,  and  that  in 
Parliamentary  boroughs  composition  should  wholly  disappear.  The 
other  parts  of  the  Bill  were  handled  nearly  as  roughly.    The  county 
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franchise  inis  loweied  to  ^£12  ;  the  minimum  popnhitioii  allDwing  of 
two  members  wag  raised  from  7000  to  10,000.  The  suggestioD  of 
the  UM  of  voting  papers  was  dropped ;  three  members  were  given  to 
four  lai^  towns  ;  and  bj  a  subsequent  amendmeDt  in 
BBi  DDKi^ud.  the  Hmise  of  Lords,  an  arrangemeat  for  tiie  protection 
Air  It,  lifi.  (jf  ininoritiee  was  introduced,  by  which  in  lawns  having 
three  members  each  elector  was  restricted  to  voting  for  two  of  them. 

When  the  Bill  was  finally  passed  the  state  of  the  franchise  was 
this :  in  boroughs  all  male  householders  rated  to  the  poor-rate,  all 
lodgers  resident  for  one  year  and  paying  ;£I0  of  rent,  possessed  the 
vote,  and  in  counties  all  persons  owning  property  of  ^  annual  value, 
OT  occupiers  paying  ^12  a  year.  In  their  determination  to  pass  some 
Bill,  the  Conservatives  had  thus  reduced  the  ftanchise  in  boroughs  to 
the  simple  household  franchise  which  had  so  long  been  their  bugbear, 
and  had  taken  a  step  towards  democracy  longer  than  their  opponents 
had  ever  ventured  to  suggest,  and  mare  complete  than  even  Mr. 
Bright  or  Mr.  Gladstone  would  have  desired.  Though  Lord  Cran- 
bome  and  Lord  Derby  himself  spoke  of  the  measure  as  a  leap  in  the 
dark,  and  Mr.  Lowe  gniuibled  at  the  necessity  it  involved  of  educat- 
ing tbe  new  masters  of  the  country,  the  simplicity  of  the  Bill  as 
carried,  and  the  definite  character  of  the  principle  on  which  it  rested, 
had  at  least  the  advantage  of  setting  the  question  at  rest  for  a  con- 
siderable number  of  years.  It  cannot  be  denied  however  that  It  gave 
a  very  decisive  proof  of  the  direction  in  which  the  public  mind  was 
moving,  and  that  it  forms  a  real  epoch  in  the  constitutional  develop- 
ment of  the  country.  Whether  for  good  or  evil  England  had  become 
a  democracy.  Nothing  was  wanting  to  the  completion  of  tbe  pro- 
cess of  change  but  the  equalisation  of  the  county  and  borough 
franchises,  and  the  rearrangement  of  the  constituencies  which  natu- 
rally attended  that  measure. 

Though  the  Eeform  Bill  was  undoubtedly  the  chief  work  of  the 
Ministry,  there  were  other  matters,  mostly  handed  on  to  them  by 
their  predecessois  in  the  Government,  requiring  their  serious  attention. 
ouHrimpm-  They  had  indeed  accepted  office  at  a  time  of  considerable 
uuiBtvMU.  gloom  and  difficulty.  A  commercial  crisis,  so  severa  that 
it  had  necessitated  a  tampering  with  tbe  Bank  Act,  was  not  yet 
over ;  the  year  1866  was  marked  throughout  by  many  disaa- 
trouB  failures,  although  genera!  trade  and  credit  were  not  seriously 
injured  ;  the  cloud  of  Fenian  insurrection  still  hung  over  Ireland, 
and  compelled  the  continuation  of  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  ;  the  cattle  plague,  though  gradually  yielding  to  the  stringent 
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measures  taken  itgaiust  it,  was  n^isg  in  sianj  parts  of  Eaglaad  ;  the 
cholei&  nas  beginning  to  show  iUelf ;  and  abroa«l,  the  great  wat  in 
wliich  the  leadership  of  the  OermuD  nation  vas  being  decided  called 
for  the  most  careful  conduct  on  the  part  of  our  Foreign  Office.  In 
respect  of  none  of  these  questions  was  it  possible  for  the  Government 
to  pursue  a  line  of  conduct  which  differed  much  from  that  of  the  late 
administration.  With  regard  to  foreign  policj  it  is  indeed  to  be 
observed  that  though  the  method  in  which  it  is  conducted  affords 
censtant  ground  for  party  attack,  the  main  objects  sought  by  successive 
Governments  have  nearly  always  been  the  same ;  and  not  unfre- 
quently  a  newly  appointed  Ministry  has  practically  confessed  that  it 
coald  do  nothing  better  than  pursue  the  lines  which  as  an  Opposition 
it  had  found  it  convenient  to  attack.  In  the  present  case,  though 
not  without  a  jeering  allusion  to  the  meddlesome  and  ineffectual 
advice  which  Lord  Russell  had  offered  to  foreign  Courts,  the  Premier 
practically  owned  that  non-intervention  was  as  much  the  principle  of 
a  Tory  as  of  a  Liberal  administration,  and  that  in  the  fight  of  ^nts 
which  was  going  on  in  Germany  the  best  course  for  England  wa^  to 
stand  aloof. 

Bismarck,  who  had  long  been  preparing  to  assume  for  Prus^a  the 
leadership  of  the  German  nation,  had  seen  in  the  Sles-  mbi.- 

wig-Holatein  disputes  an  opportunity  at  leTigth  afforded  iniKt'iOn. 
for  carrying  out  his  views.  He  seized  upon  it  with  ""J""*^' 
remarkable  skill  ;  few  pieces  of  diplomacy  have  been  so  successful. 
It  would  be  assuming  too  much  perhaps  to  assert  that  Bismarck  saw 
clearly  from  the  first  the  line  which  he  subsequently  pursued,  or  that 
he  pursued  it  throughout  with  the  unscrupulous  intention  of  pro- 
ducing a  war  with  Austria.  It  is  certain  however  that  his  main 
objects  were  the  creation  of  a  United  Germany  under  the  leadership 
of  Prussia,  and  as  a  necessary  step  the  destruction  of  the  existing 
Federal  Constitution  and  the  exclusion  (in  all  probability  not  with- 
out war)  of  Austria  from  the  commanding  position  that  country  at 
present  occupied.  Every  event  as  it  occurred  was  turned  with  con- 
summate ability  towards  the  attainment  of  these  ends.  From  the 
first  Bismarck  had  refused  to  regard  the  Sleswig-Holstein  question 
as  one  of  Federal  interest.  It  was  as  an  international  quarrel  that 
he  had  treated  it,  and  as  such  he  had  induced  Austria  to  join  in  it. 
The  close  of  the  war  by  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  (Oct.  30,  1884)  con- 
firmed this  view,  and  left  Austria  and  Prussia  the  joint  possessors  of 
the  conquered  Duchies.  The  Convention  of  Gastein  (Aug.  14,  1S65), 
by  which  the  joint  occupation  came  to   an  end — Steswig  being 
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placed  vbolly  in  Prussian,  Holstein  whoU;  in  Austrian  hands, — was 

conceived  in  die  same  spirit  In  both  the  Treaties  Austria  hod  been 
peisaaded  to  take  the  false  step  of  separating  itself  from  the  Federal 
action  of  the  Diet.  When  almost  immediately  it  began  to  resume 
its  connection  with  the  Federation,  and  to  support  the  claims  of  the 
Duke  of  Anguatenbui^  to  the  combined  Duchies  in  pursuance  of  the 
policy  of  the  Diet,  Bismarck  was  at  once  able  to  complain  of  an  in- 
fraction of  the  Oaat«in  GonventioD.  No  secret  had  been  made  of 
the  intention  of  Pcnssia  Xa  treat  the  Dncbies  as  conquered  Pro- 
vinces, and  to  admit  the  Duke  of  Angustenburg  only  upon  conditions 
suiting  the  Prussian  views  ;  in  his  refusal  to  accept  those  conditions 
the  Duke  was  supported  by  the  Diet  and  by  Austria.  In  his  quarrel 
witii  Austria  Eismarck  did  not  intend  to  stajid  alone.  The  dispute 
between  the  two  great  German  Powers  was  watched  with  anxiety  by 
the  Italians.  It  appeared  probable  that  an  opportunity  would  occur 
for  completing  the  unity  for  which  they  longed  by  the  conquest  of 
Venetia.  It  was  their  obvious  policy  to  attach  themselves  to  Prussia ; 
and  an  alliance  was  contracted  between  them  (April  8,  1866). 
Meanwhile  both  sides  were  arming  and  moving  troops  towaids  the 
frontier.  Efiorts  were  as  nsnal  made  to  prevent  the  threatened  war, 
and  an  arrangement  was  arrived  at  for  mutual  disarmament  Bat, 
although  Austria  began  to  withdraw  her  troops  from  the  Prussian 
frontier,  while  Italy  threatened  her  on  the  south  it  was  impossible 
for  her  to  disarm.  Bismarck  had  contrived  to  pnt  her  in  the  wrong, 
and  to  throw  upon  her  Government  the  burden  of  refusing  to  put  her 
troops  upon  a  peace  footing.  A  second  effort  at  peacemaking  led  to 
a  like  result ;  France,  England,  and  Enssia  attempted  to  bring  the 
diaputants  to  a  Conference.  Ag^n  Austria  appeared  as  the  object- 
ing Power.  In  accepting  the  Conference  Austria  made  it  a  condi- 
tion that  no  territorial  changes  should  be  considered.  It  was  indeed 
impossible  for  the  Imperial  Govemment  to  surrender  without  com- 
pensation either  what  it  hod  won  in  the  Sleswig-Holstein  war,  or  the 
remnants  of  the  Italian  dominion,  yet  it  was  well  known  that  such 
cessions  would  be  required  at  the  Conference.  International  inter- 
vention having  thus  (ailed,  Austria  attempted  to  treat  the  question 
as  one  of  Federal  interest,  and  had  recourse  to  the  Diet.  Ko  step 
could  have  been  more  entirely  favourable  to  the  objects  of  Bismarck. 
The  majority  of  the  Princes  upheld  the  Austrian  cause,  and  demanded 
of  Prussia  a  declaration  of  pacific  intentions.  Regarding  such  an 
assumption  of  superiority  as  intolerable,  Prussia  at  once  withdrerr 
fiom  the  Federation  and  occupied  Sobtein  with  itj  troops.    Bismarck 
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thuB  found  iti  possible  to  a^sniilt  at  one  blow  both  the  Federation  and 
Austria  with  the  full  certaint;  that  the  attention  of  tlie  most  impor- 
tant of  his  eneniiea  would  be  distracted  b;  an  Italian  war. 

The  wat  which  ensued  astonished  Europe  by  the  rapidity  of  its 
events  and  the  completeness  of  the  results  which  attended  it.  On  the 
14th  of  June  the  Frankfort  Diet  decreed  the  mohiiiaa- 
tion  of  the  Federal  army.  The  next  day  the  Prussians  AuMtud 
entered  Saxony  and  took  Leipzig.  From  the  20th  t«  'f""*^ 
the  23d  of  June  three  Prussian  armies  entered  Bohemia  from  tho 
north  and  from  the  east,  and  a  gradual  march  of  concentration  b^;an. 
Benedek,  a  general  of  high  repute,  commanded  the  Austrians.  His 
attempts  to  check  the  advancing  Prussians,  while  still  separated,  were 
unsuccessful ;  his  troops  were  gradually  forced  togetber,  and  he  finally 
found  himself,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kdniggratz,  separated  from  the 
combined  army  of  the  North  and  the  Eil>e  under  Prince  Frederick 
Charies  b;  a  rivulet  near  the  village  of  Sadowa,  which  gave  its  name 
to  the  battle.  The  Austriiius  held  their  ground  well,  and  it  seemed 
as  though  the  Prussian  advance  had  been  checked,  when  suddenly 
the  correctness  of  the  combination  devised  by  Yon  Moltke  became 
apparent,  the  army  of  the  Crown  Prince  coming  from  the  east  fell 
upon  tlie  Austrian  right  and  rear,  bringing  about  a  complete  cata- 
strophe, and  inflicting  a  defeat  of  the  most  cnishing  chaiticter  upon 
the  Austrians.  The  battle  was  fought  upon  the  3d  of  July,  and  was 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  the  completion  of  the  war.  Opposition 
within  the  limits  of  Germany  bad  been  destroyed  by  the  capitulation 
of  the  Hanoverians  at  Langensalsa ;  and  though  a  gleam  of  victory 
had  fallen  upon  the  Austrian  aims  at  Custozza,  where  they  had 
defeated  the  Italians,  and  again  a  few  days  later  in  a  naval  engage- 
ment off  Lissa,  the  Emperor  was  glad  to  obtain  the  intervention  of 
Prance,  to  surrender  Venetia  to  Napoleon  to  be  handed  over  to  the 
Italians,  and  to  make  use  of  hb  mediation  in  completing  an  armistice 
and  peace.  The  preliminary  Treaty  of  Nikolsbui^  was  signed  on  the 
26th  of  July,  the  final  Treaty  of  Prague  on  the  23d  of  August. 
Prussia  obtained  all  tfcvt  it  desired.  The  existing  German  Bund  was 
dissolved,  Austria  withdrew  from  the  new  arrangements  of  Germany. 
A  northern  and  a  southern  confederacy  were  formed.  At  the  head 
of  the  northern  was  Prussia,  Sleswig  and  Holstein — with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  northern  district,  the  fate  of  which  was  to  be  settled  by  a 
popuUr  vote — were  transferred  to  Prussia,  together  with  a  la^  anm 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  war,  a  part  of  which  was  paid  by 
Saxony.    In  six  weeks  Prussia  had  entirely  defeated  her  two  enemies, 
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had  a«sumed  the  leadership  of  North  Germany,  and  had  incorporated 
with  her  dominions,  Hanover,  Hesse  Cassel,  Nassan,  Hesse  Hombui)^ 
and  the  Duchies  on  the  Elbe.  This  great  result,  apart  from  the  excel- 
lent organisation  of  the  Prussian  troops,  is  to  be  traced  to  the  combina- 
tions planned  by  the  eminent  strate^t  Von  Moltke  at  Berlin,  and  to 
the  possession,  in  the  breech-loading  needle-gun,  of  a  weapon  which 
secured  the  Prusrian  soldier  a  terrible  advantage  by  its  rapidity  of  fire. 
The  policy  of  non-intervention,  which  had  been  adopted  by  the 
Government  in  the  case  of  the  German  war,  was  maintained  with 
respect  to  difficulties  arising  in  Italy,  where  the  addition  of  Venetia  to 
the  kingdom  had  again  excited  in  the  minds  of  enthusiastic  patriots  a 
desire  to  complete  the  union  of  the  Peninsula,  and  to  acquire  Rome  as 

the  capital  The  King  of  Italy  was  bound  by  his  treaties 
wuii pou<t'  "'*''  ^^  French  Emperor  to  respect  the  little  dominion 
'twr^ui-       which  had  been  left  to  the  Papacy  ;  and  although  the 

constant  opposition  of  the  Pope  to  the  reforms  set  on 
foot  by  the  Italian  Ministry,  and  his  refusal  to  rec<^ise  the  Italian 
King,  could  not  but  cause  considerable  irritation,  Victor  Emmanuel 
honestly  kept  to  his  engagements.  Italian  volunteers  however,  at 
the  head  of  whom  Garibaldi  placed  himself,  gathered  round  Borne, 
and  determined  to  march  against  it.  Though  Garibaldi  was  arrested 
by  the  Italian  Government  and  sent  bock  to  his  island  of  Caprera, 
in  October  he  escaped  and  joined  the  rolnnteers,  who  were  then 
advancing  towards  Rome.  The  French  Emperor  under  these  circum- 
stances UiDught  it  necessary  that  the  army  of  occupation,  which 
had  been  withdrawn  at  the  close  of  1866,  should  he  again  despatched 
to  the  support  of  the  Pope.  There  was  some  risk  that  the  Italian 
and  French  armies  would  come  into  collision.  Fortunately  in  con~ 
junction  with  the  Papal  troops  the  French  Oeneral  defeated  the 
Garibaldians  nt  Mentana  before  the  Italians  had  intervened.  The 
cause  for  any  immediate  action  on  their  part  was  thus  removed,  hut 
the  French  army  remained  at  Civita  Vecchia,  a  constant  source  of 
difficulty  and  irritation  to  the  Italian  nation.  The  English  Govern- 
ment declined  to  take  any  very  active  part  in  this  quarrel.  With 
regard  to  the  breach  of  Convention  which  was  asserted  as  an  excose 
for  tbe  French  expedition,  they  considered  that  they  were  not  called 
upon  to  give  an  opinion,  the  question  being  one  which  lay  between 
tbe  conntries  interested  alone.  Lord  Stanley  went  so  far  however 
as  to  inform  the  £mperor  that  he  considered  the  expedition  would 
have  a  bad  effect  in  this  countiy,  and  to  express  his  hope  that  it 
might  be  withdrawn.    The  suggestion  of  a  conference  be  rejected  on 
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the  ground  that  it  was  useless  to  enter  into  conference  without  some 
definite  progntnime,  and  that  no  such  prc^ramme  existed.  The  ex- 
citement caused  by  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian  of  Mexico 
(June  19,  1867)  caUed  forth  a  still  more  definite  ussertion  of  ti.e 
policy  of  nou-interrention.  When  interrogated  on  the  subject,  Lord 
Stanley  declared  that,  while  deeply  deploring  the  death  of  a  gallant  and 
amiable  gentleman,  he  saw  rery  grave  objections  lo  recording  any 
judgment  of  the  House  upon  his  execution,  and  asked  whether  notice 
was  to  be  taken  of  every  c^se  wh^re  the  claims  of  one  party,  after  a 
protracted  civO  war,  had  been  followed  by  an  unwise  and  sanguinnry 
art  of  vengeance  ;  whatever  the  power  and  influence  of  the  House 
might  he,  it  was  only  the  Fariiameut  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
not  of  the  world. 

On  one  point  alone  was  England  compelled  to  take  en  active  part 
in  questions  of  Continenial  interest.  Luxemburg  was  ruled  by  the 
Kingof  Holknd  as  Grand  Duke,  and  had  formed  a  part  of  the  German 
Confederation,  On  the  re-formation  of  Germany,  and  oimttnmatt 
the  "establishment  of  the  North  German  Confederation  JJJ^'^^ 
under  the  leadership  of  Prussia,  France  felt  tlmt  the  imwiDtPorg. 
strong  fortress  of  Luxemburg — garrisoned  as  it  was  by  "*^"*'- 
Prussian  troops — was  little  less  than  a  standing  threat.  The  Prussian 
Government  acknowledged  that  the  dissolution  of  the  old  Confedeta- 
tion  reinstated  the  Grand  Duke  in  his  sovereign  rights,  and  expressed 
its  willingness  to  take  into  account  the  just  susceptibilities  of  France. 
A  Conference  of  the  Powers  who  had  signed  the  Treaty  of  1839 
guaranteeing  the  territory  to  the  King  of  Holland  was  therefore 
assembled  in  London,  and  with  unusual  rapidity  and  unanimity  a 
Treaty  was  arrived  at,  by  which  the  neutrality  of  Lusembui^  was 
established,  the  Prussian  garrison  withdrawn,  and  the  fortiGcations 
destroyed,  the  arrangements  being  guaranteed  collectively  by  the 
contracting  Powers.  It  was  urged  against  Lord  Stanley  that  he  was 
thus  entering  inio  engagements  capable  of  indefinite  extension.  But 
his  action  was  generally  approved  as  leading  immediately  to  peace,  and 
laying  no  further  burden  upon  England  than  had  practically  rested 
on  it  since  the  Treaty  of  1S39.  It  will  be  seen  therefore  that  on  the 
-whole  the  only  difference  between  the  action  of  the  Conservatives 
and  the  Liberals  in  the  Foreign  Office  lay  in  the  less  pronounced  and 
busy  character  of  their  intervention  in  the  aflairs  of  the  ContinenL 
In  essentials  both  parties  agreed  in  confining  that  intervention  to 
advice  and  in  pursuing  a  poUcy  of  peace. 

The  session  of  the   spring  of   1867,  which  had  been  so  krgely 
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occupied  in  the  question  of  Reform,  had  allowed  of  one  othet 
iinportoDt  mensure,  more  important  perhaps  in  the  poasibilitjes 
o«it4mtia  which  it  implied  than  was  at  the  time  felt  Lord 
•''^  JJ**  Carnarvon,  the  Colonial  Minister,  had  the  good  fortune 
oatmimBm.  to  bring  to  completion  n  work  which  had  occnpied  his 
**  ""'  predecessors  for  nome  years,  and  to  introduce  and  carry 

a  Bill  for  the  Confederation  of  the  British  North  American  Provinces. 
It  may  perhaps  he  regarded  as  a  legitinLite  completion  of  the  plans  of 
Lord  Darham,  The  idea  was  mentioned  in  bis  Report ;  its  realisa- 
tion was  rendered  easier  by  the  tboroui;h  self-government  which  he 
had  advocated.  It  was  not  however  a  new  idea  even  then.  It  was 
very  natural  ttuit,  lying  on  the  borders  of  e.  great  Federation  snch  as 
the  United  States,  the  scattered  Provinces  of  British  North  America 
should  think  of  imitating  it.  Again  and  again  in  various  local  pro- 
vincial legislatures  the  question  had  been  mooted,  and  the  efforts  of 
English  Colonial  Ministers  directed  towards  carrying  it  out  The 
various  obstacles  which  had  from  time  to  time  arisen  were  at  length 
removed,  and  the  Confederated  Dominion  of  Canada  was  now  called 
into  existence.  The  new  Constitution,  while  claiming  to  resemble 
the  English  Constitution,  bore  in  foct  a  closer  resemblance  to  that  of 
the  United  States.  A  House  of  Commons  and  a  Senate  constituted  the 
central  Parliament.  The  Senate  consisted  of  seventy  members  nomi- 
nated for  life  by  the  Governor-General,  the  House  of  Commons  of 
members  elected  by  the  populations  of  the  provinces,  at  the  rate  of 
one  member  for  every  17,000  persons.  The  executive  was  vested  in 
the  Crown  represented  by  the  Governor-General.  The  Confederation 
at  first  included  the  two  Oanadas,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick  ; 
but  other  Provinces  were  allowed  to  join  it  at  their  pleasure,  an 
opportunity  accepted  sooner  or  later  by  all  the  local  legislatures, 
with  the  exception  of  that  of  Newfoundland.  It  was  found  possible 
to  draw  a  line  between  those  matters  which  should  be  regarded  as 
local  and  left  to  the  Provincial  legislatures,  and  questions  of  more 
general  policy  over  which  the  central  Government  had  controL  Con- 
siderable variety  was  thus  allowed  ;  and  various  systems — affecting 
even  the  methods  by  which  the  members  of  the  central  House  of 
Commons  were  elected— are  still  maintained  in  the  different  Pro- 
vinces. The  numerical  basis  of  representation,  the  free  admission  of 
new  Provinces,  and  the  diversity  of  local  institutions,  give  an  elasticity 
to  the  Confederation  which  alone  can  render  such  an  arrangement 
possible.  The  connection  with  the  Home  Government  is  virtually 
confined  to  the  acceptance  of  a  Governor-General  sent  from  England, 
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In  all  otner  respects,  in  the  full  command  of  their  law,  their  commei'- 
cial  policy,  their  taxes,  and  their  militaij  establishment,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  (he  Dominion  are  virtually  independent. 

The  idea  of  Federation  thus  illustrated  was  far-reaching.  It  still 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  principle  it  involved  doea  roniuutr  at 
not  afford  a  solution  to  tlie  great  problem  of  maintaining  Stw«i«S 
a  vast  and  in  some  respects  incongmous  empire  consist-  •!■»•■. 
ing  of  colonial  states  already  grown,  or  rapidly  growing,  to  dimen- 
sions which  fit  them  for  independence,  and  already  furnished  with  all 
the  apparatus  for  separate  self-government.  But  difficalties  still  lie 
in  the  way  of  the  completion  of  an  Imperial  system.  The  foreign 
policy  of  England  may  expose  its  outlying  dependencies  to  the 
dangers  of  wars  in  which  their  interests  are  in  no  way  involved. 
The  commercial  policy  of  England  may  demand  concessiana  to  a 
system  unsuitable  to  colonial  conditions.  Against  such  dangers 
it  would  appear  that  independence  rather  than  federation  affords 
the  better  safeguard.  On  the  other  side  it  would  be  difficult  for 
ISngland  to  allow  either  its  foreign  or  commercial  policy  to  be 
hki^ely  influenced,  as  would  be  the  case  were  a  central  Parliament 
established,  by  the  votes  of  representatives  of  countries  with 
interesbi  depending  upon  conditions  of  society  different  from  its  own, 
and  liable  to  disputes  which  the  increased  colonisation  of  continental 
countries  render  probable,  upon  matters  apparently  immaterial  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  nv>ther  country.  A  closer  feeling  of  national 
union,  a  greater  amount  of  civic  self-denial,  than  is  yet  to  be  found  in 
either  England  or  its  colonies,  would  appear  to  be  necessary  for  the 
realisation  of  any  scheme  of  Imperial  Federation.  Yet  it  is  not  certain 
that  over  a  more  limited  area  the  adoption  of  some  form  of  Federation 
may  not  fikcilitate  the  much  desired  union  of  members  of  the  empire 
whom  differences  of  race,  institutions,  and  usages,  unfortunately  lend 
to  keep  apart. 

Although  in  all  probability  the  confederation  of  the    Canodas 
was  the  consequence  of  the  view  of  colonial  government  j,j|„j^., 
prevalent  in  the  Liberal  party,  it  was  in  strict  accord-  iiwodm- 
ance  with  the  enlarged  notion  of  the  Imperial  position  of  '"^  '°^' 
England  which  was  so  strong  a  ohaiucteristio  of  Mr.  Disraeli,     Before 
the  year  was  out  an  opportunity  occurred  of  still  further  emphasising 
this   view.     Unexpectedly  in   November  the   Pariiament  was   sum- 
moned for  an  autumn  session  to  consider  the  means  already  adopted 
and  to  be  adopted  for  an  attack  against  the  King  of  Abyssinia. 

Our  dif&culties  with  that  country  were  of  some  atandiug.    Abph 
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rinitt  is  &  Montrj  occupied  bj  &  race  claiming  aa  tbeii  fint  lOTereigii 
g^^^^,,^  the  toD  of  the  Qneen  of  Sbebtt  and  King  Solomon.  In 
Abr^Miu  the  midst  of  surrouodiDg  MtLbomediui  and  Negro  Powers 
it  has  maintained  the  Christian  religion  in  the  Coptic 
form.  lnt«mal  dissensions  had  arisen  among  the  chie&,  and  fias 
Ali,  the  lat«  (irand-VizieT,  had  contrived  to  raise  himself  to  a 
position  of  more  or  less  generalij  accepted  supremacj.  His  success 
was  partly  due  to  the  asaistaDce  of  two  Englishmen,  John  Bell 
and  Waller  Plowdeo.  At  Plowden's  instigation  he  had  opened 
correspondence  with  Ei^land  ;  and  in  1850  Plowden,  dignified  by 
the  name  of  Consul,  had  contracted  a  Treaty  with  him,  siitiing  at 
the  suppression  of  the  slave-trsde  and  opposition  to  tlie  advance 
of  the  Turks  in  the  direction  of  Nubia.  But  the  empire  of  Bas 
Ali  was  of  short  duration.  One  of  bis  subordimtte  chie&  of  the 
name  of  Kassoi  rose  in  insurrection  a^inst  him,  defeated  him, 
obtained  the  mastery  over  the  other  chiers,  and  ascended  the 
throne  under  the  title  of  Theodore.  The  name  Theodore  implied  a 
good  deal  A  traditional  prophecy  told  that  a  former  king  of  that 
name  should  return  and  restore  the  ancient  glories  of  the  House  of 
Solomon,  and  root  out  the  Mahomedan  invaders  ;  and  it  was  as  the 
representative  of  the  Coptic  Christians  in  opposition  to  the  growing 
power  of  the  French  Catholic  missionaries  that  Theodore  made  his 
appearance.  On  the  fall  of  their  late  pitron,  Plowden  and  Belt  had 
joined  the  usurper.  As  long  as  they  lived  Jiis  reign  was  fairly  good 
and  successful.  But  before  ISdl  both  of  them  had  fallen  in  battle 
(for  the  empire  was  a  constant  scene  of  insurrections),  and  from  that 
time  onwards,  Theodore  left  to  himself  appears  to  have  been  nothing 
but  a  capricious  tyrant.  The  English  Government  however  thought 
it  well  to  continue  their  relations  with  him.  Mr.  Cameron  was  sent 
to  replace  Mr.  Plowden  as  Consul,  and  in  various  capacities — as 
artisan  missionaries  authorised  by  Bishop  Gobat  of  Jerusalem,  as 
Scotch  missionaries,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Stem,  as  agents  of  the 
London  Bible  Society — a  certain  number  of  Europeans  entered  the 
country.  The  conduct  of  Consul  Cameron  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  sufficiently  careful  considering  the  character  of  the  man  with 
whom  he  had  to  deal.  A  letter  despatched  by  Theodore  to  the 
Queen  w.^  treated  with  little  respect  aud  received  no  answer ;  while 
Cameron,  moving  to  and  fro  in  the  country,  fell  under  suspicion  of 
intriguing  with  the  Turks.  At  length  Theodore,  who  appears  to 
have  listened  somewhat  readily  to  calumnies  brought  to  his  ears 
against  the  Europeans,  in  the  year   1S64  apprehended   the  greater 
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part  of  them  and  imprisODed  them  in  the  fortress  of  Magdaltu  To 
rescue  them  the  English  GoTernment  thought  it  necessary  to  send  a. 
formal  mission  under  Lieutenant  Prideaux  and  Mr.  Bassam,  a  Persian 
Christian.  Though  he  encountered  some  difficulties  at  fiist,  Mr. 
Raasam  ultimately  obtained  access  to  the  King,  and  succeeded  as  he 
believed  in  smoothing  all  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  release  of  the 
prisoners.  But  at  the  moment  of  departure  hastily  summoned  as 
though  to  bid  farewell  to  the  King,  he  himself  and  all  the  Europeans 
were  suddenly  apprehended  and  again  thrown  into  prison.  Beyond 
their  detention  they  were  not  badly  used ;  but  no  representations  on 
the  part  of  the  English  Government,  which  acted  with  extreme 
patjenoe,  could  induce  Theodore  to  surrender  them.  He  probably 
had  a  notion  that  as  long  as  he  kept  them  they  would  serve  as 
hostages,  and  give  him  a  certain  hold  upon  the  English  Government. 
At  length,  weary  of  negotiating.  Lord  Stanley  in  the  spring  of  1867 
despatched  an  ultimatum,  demanding  their  surrender  in  three  months, 
and  proceeded  at  once  to  prepare  for  armed  intervention. 

It  was  felt  and  asserted  by  the  Government,  that  although  to  be 
entangled  in  a  war  with  so  miserable  a  potentate  was  not  a  inicanfni 
desirable  thing,  the  pratige  of  England  suffered  by  the  IS^SiJ"' 
ill-treatment  of  its  envoys  and  citizens,  and  that  prettige  i>Ti«ni"»pi«. 
was  a  factor  in  the  Brilish  power  in  the  East  which  could  not  be 
neglected.  In  the  form  which  the  preparations  took,  the  idea  of  the 
Impel  ial  character  of  the  country  and  its  close  connection  with  the 
East  was  further  illustrated.  The  operations  were  to  have  their 
base  in  India  ;  13,000  men,  of  whom  8000  were  to  be  of  the  Indian 
army,  were  placed  under  the  command  of  Sir  Robert  Napier,  an 
engineer  officer  of  much  Indian  repute.  Sailing  from  Bombay,  the 
troops  were  landed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Massowa  in  January 
1866,  with  orders  to  march  straight  to  the  fortress  of  Magdala,  and 
after  having  rescued  the  prisoners  to  return  at  once  without  any  idea 
of  conquest  or  annexation.  The  strength  and  completeness  of  the 
expedition  was  intended  chiefly  to  force  upon  the  Eastern  mind  the 
invincible  power  of  England  and  the  danger  incurred  by  any  ill-uaage 
of  British  subjects.  As  the  power  of  Theodore  bad  been  gradually 
undermined  by  his  reckless  tyranny,  it  is  possible  that  a  much  smaller 
force  would  have  proved  sufficient.  But  the  difficulties  of  the  country 
were  almost  unknown ;  any  feilure,  even  momentary,  would  have  ruined 
the  objects  in  view.  Sir  Robert  Napier  carried  out  his  duties  with 
extreme  thoroughness.  The  army  was  moved  on  by  degrees,  strong 
camps  were  established  at  intervals,  and  communications  thoroughly 
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secured.  ScientificappIiancesoTerciime  the  want  of  water  and  thedifG- 
cultiea  of  tnutsit,  and  finally  an  advanced  column  was  pushed  forward 
h>  Magdala.  An  assault  from  the  remnant  of  Theodore's  army  was 
repulsed  with  little  loss.  An;  terms  short  of  complete  surrender  on 
the  part  of  the  King  were  refused,  and  a  successful  attack  upon  the 
fort,  in  the  midst  of  which  Theodore  put  an  end  to  his  own  life, 
brought  the  expedition  to  a  triumphant  conclusioa  Before  the  end 
of  May  the  English  force  was  again  upon  the  Ked  Sea.  If  there  was 
little  glorj  to  be  won  in  fighting  against  so  weak  an  adversary, 
England  could  at  least  congratulate  itself  that  one  of  its  little  wara 
bad  been  carried  on  in  a  difficult  and  almost  unknown  country  with 
prudence  atid  completeness,  and  with  very  slight  loss. 

To  authorise  the  steps  already  taken,  and  to  find  means  for  the 
expenses  of  this  war,  an  autumnal  Parliament  was  summoned  on  the 
AitmuHi-  19th  of  November.  To  this  work  it  chiefly  confined 
^^MOi'.'  '***'^-  "^^  ^"^  required  was  estimated  at  .^000,000, 
"T.  and,  as  during   the   recess   the   preparations   had   been 

actively  going  on,  the  House  had  little  choice  but  to  accept  the  Govern- 
ment resolution  granting  that  sum.  It  was  wisely  determined  to 
throw  the  burden  as  far  as  possible  upon  the  revenue  of  the  country, 
and  an  extra  penny  was  therefore  added  to  the  income-tax.  But  the 
Opposition  complained  of  the  necessity  forced  upon  them,  and  of  the 
employment  by  Government  of  money  not  yet  granted.  A  further 
difficulty  arose  upon  the  declaration  of  the  intention  of  the  Ministry 
to  throw  a  portion  of  the  expenses  upon  the  Indinn  Exchequer.  They 
argued  that  the  question  was  virtually  an  Indian  one,  that  the 
necessity  of  the  war  arose  chiefly  from  the  effect  which  the  impunity 
of  Theodore  would  have  upon  the  Eastern  mind,  and  that  therefore 
the  interests  involved  were  the  interests  of  our  Eastern  Empire,  rather 
than  of  England  itself.  This  view  found  favour  in  Parliament,  and 
the  arrangements  of  Government  were  accepted. 

During  the  whole  of  the  year  1867  it  had  been  found  necessary  to 
continue  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  in  Ireland.  The 
OntiiiHi  Conservative  Ministry  upon  entering  office  in  1866  had 

duiH-innii  been  compelled  to  adopt  without  change  the  policy  of 
*^^""'""''  their  predecessors  in  that  country.  The  danger  to  public 
order  threatened  by  the  continuation  of  the  Fenian  movement  was 
still  too  evident  to  allow  the  Government  to  divest  itself  of  the  extra- 
ordinary powers  which  hsd  been  placed  in  its  hands.  The  firm  exer- 
cise of  authority,  and  the  failure  of  the  Canadian  raid,  seemed  for  a 
while  to  have  cozisiderably  lessened  the  activity  of  the  Fenians,  and 
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Indeed  the  gradual  restoration  of  confidence  and  quiet  appeared  so 
probable,  that  on  the  opening  of  Parliament  in  1867,  words  had 
been  put  into  the  Queen's  Speech  expressing  a  hope  that  no  extra- 
ordinary powers  would  be  any  longer  requisite.  But  almost  at  the 
very  time  that  the  words  were  uttered  erents  were  taking  place 
which  showed  the  fallacy  of  such  a  hope.  On  the  4th  of  February 
there  was  a  rising  in  Kerry ;  the  coastguard  station  was  attacked, 
and  the  insurgents  were  only  defeated  by  the  employment  of  troops. 
It  was  plain  that  the  smouldering  embers  of  discontent  were  (^in 
on  the  point  of  bursting  into  a  flame.  The  renewal  of  activity 
may  perhaps  be  connected  with  a  great  meeting  of  Fenians  held 
in  America  in  January,  at  which  the  conspirators  determined  to  carry 
the  war  into  England.  On  the  11th  of  February  information 
was  received  that  an  attempt  would  be  made  to  sur-  pauia  ikHanpc 
prise  the  Castle  at  Chester  and  carry  off  the  arms  and  "  <»•""■ 
ammunition  which  were  stored  in  it.  The  information  proved  to  be 
true.  From  the  trains  in  all  directions  strangers  were  observed 
pouring  into  the  town.  It  was  believed  that  by  five  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  as  many  as  1500  were  collected.  But  precautions  had  been 
taken,  special  constables  in  great  number  enrolled,  and  the  arrival 
of  600  men  of  the  Gnards  despatched  from  London  set  at  rest  the 
deep  anxiety  under  which  the  citizens  were  labouring.  Finding 
themselves  forestetlled  the  conspirators  had  gradually  withdrawn. 
One  or  two  men  were  arrested  in  Chester,  and  sixty-seven  others 
as  they  crossed  from  Holyhead  to  Ireland.  Although  it  had  proved 
abortive,  the  daring  character  of  the  threal«ned  attempt — taken  in 
connection  with  the  renewed  outbreaks  in  Ireland — induced  Lord 
Naas,  the  Irish  Secretary,  to  confess  that  the  expressions  in  the 
Queen's  Speech  had  been  erroneous,  and  to  ask  for  a  renewal  of  the 
suspension  for  three  months  longer.  Again  it  appeared  that  the 
Government  had  underrated  the  poner  of  the  conspiracy,  and  in 
May  the  Secretary  thought  it  better  to  ask  Parliament  to  authorise 
the  continnation  of  the  arbitrary  power  of  Government  for  a  whole 

During  all  that  time  uneasiness  and  occasional  outbreaks  continued 
in  Ireland,  and  the  attempt  to  transplant  the  struggle  to  English 
soil  was  maintained.  The  reckless  audacity  with  which  thia  plan 
was  pursued,  and  the  carelessness  for  the  loss  of  innocent  life  which 
characterised  it,  were  illustrated  by  the  successful  rescue  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  of  Manchester  of  two  Fenian  piiaonets,  and 
the  partially  successful  attempt  to  blow  up  Clerkenwell  prison.    The 
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fiiat  occasion  recalls  the  conduct  of  btuh-rangeTB  in  tlie  old  convict 
tffffi  g[  colonies  of  Australia.    Both  the  time  and  the  route  bj 

£^^»  which  the  prisoaers  weretobe  removed  were  known,  and 

MuetHto'.  as  the  van,  escorted  by  Beven  or  eight  unarmed  police- 
lap.  1*.  IMT.  jjj^gn^  ^gg  proceeding  along  Hyde  Road,  it  was  attacked  by 
a  considerable  namber  of  men  well  armed  with  reyolvera  who  had 
ftradually  collected  ina  neighbouring  public-house.  Four  of  the  police- 
men were  shot,  Sergeant  Brett  who  sat  inside  the  von  was  murdered 
by  firing  through  the  door,  the  keja  taken  from  him,  and  the  prisoners 
released.  The  aaaaihints  were  led  by  a  young  man  of  the  name  of 
Allen,  The  greater  pnrt  of  hia  comrades  got  off  in  safety,  but  he 
was  himaelf  captured,  and  with  two  of  his  companions  convicted 
and  hung.  There  was  about  this  attempt  at  least  a  show  of  auda- 
cious courage,  though  the  possession  of  revolveia  in  an  assault 
upon  unarmed  men  somewhat  lessens  the  claim  to  admiration.  The 
^^.  attempt  at  Clerkenwell  can  lay  claim  to  no  extenuat- 

a«t«nu  ing  circumstances.  A  barrel  of  gunpowder  was  ex- 
'  *°'  '  ploded  under  the  wall  of  the  jail  to  afford  to  Burke 
and  Casey,  two  prisoners  within,  a  means  of  making  their  escape. 
It  was  unsuccessful,  but  produced  the  death  of  four  innocent  people 
and  the  severe  injury  of  120  more.  The  wickedness  was  equalled 
only  by  the  clumsiness  of  the  conception.  It  was  expected  that  the 
prisoners  would  be  walking  at  that  time  behind  the  demolished  wall. 
A  warning  which  had  been  given  to  the  Governor  of  the  prison  had 
induced  him  to  keep  them  from  the  spot.  The  aire  which  prevented 
their  escape  almost  certainly  preserved  their  lives.  For  a  while  the 
excitement  in  London  was  very  great.  Thousands  of  special  con- 
stables were  sworn  in,  and  for  some  days  there  was  a  constant  dread 
of  some  further  calamity. 

English  statesmen  could  not  regard  such  a  loug  and  vigorous  though 
ineffectual  stniggleas  being  causeless.  The  condition  of  the  country 
owua  «i  rmi-  which  could  allow  of  such  deep  dissatisfaction,  and  could 
•"""■  fill  Irishmen  who  had  sought  a  home  abroad  with  so  per- 

sistent a  hatred  to  England,  evidently  required  the  closest  attention. 
But  the  pressure  of  the  Reform  Bill  and  the  necessity  for  carrying 
out  to  the  full  the  repression  of  disorder  prevented  the  con»pIetion  of 
any  remedial  measures  during  the  year.  More  than  one  considerable 
debate  took  place  in  Par1i;inient  upon  Irish  matters,  but  only  served 
to  make  plain  the  difBculties  which  the  subject  offered,  and  the  diver- 
gence of  opinion  aa  to  the  best  method  of  removing  them.  While 
some  thought  that  the  question  was  entirely  agrarian  and  the  cure 
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to  be  found  either  in  a  great  Inuisference  of  property  or  increased 
security  of  tenure  by  the  introduction  of  long  leases,  others  thoaght 
that  the  question  na.^  a  political  one  resting  mainly  upon  the  feeling 
of  their  inferionty  forced  upon  the  Irish,  and  most  clearly  represented 
to  their  mind  by  the  dominant  position  of  the  Irish  Church.  At  no 
time  probably  has  the  very  complex  character  of  the  Irish  problem 
been  more  clearly  shown,  or  the  impossibility  of  curing  the  evils 
which  beset  the  country  by  any  single  act  of  the  legislature,  or  by 
any  series  of  acts  tending  in  one  and  the  same  direction.  For  the 
Fenian  moTement  seems  to  have  been  different  from  any  of  those 
which  had  preceded  it.  It  was  not  agrarian,  for  a  very  small  propor- 
tion of  those  apprehended  during  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  were  of  the  agricultural  class.  It  was  not  religious,  for  the 
priests  of  Ireland  were  distinctly  opposed  to  it.  It  was  social  in  the 
sense  that  it  aimed  at  an  entire  change  of  the  conditions  of  property. 
But  before  all  it  was  national,  aiming  at  nothing  short  of  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  Island.  It  was  the  outcome  of  the  cherished  hatred  of 
English  rule,  transplanted  to  a  foreign  country  whither  the  ablest 
and  most  energetic  of  the  Irish  had  betaken  themselves.  Amid  the 
free  institutions  of  America  divergeuces  iu  religious  creed  had  been 
fni^tten,  and  democratic  ideas  far  beyond  those  which  had  ever 
found  any  real  expression  in  the  life  and  government  of  the  United 
States  had  been  nounsbed,  for  flie  partial  dissolution  of  society  in 
the  civil  war  had  engendered  a  belief  in  force  and  a  strange  careless- 
ness both  of  life  and  of  order.  The  movement  which  arose  under 
these  conditions  was  one  which  rejected  all  compromise,  and  shrank 
from  no  excesses  either  by  covert  or  by  overt  war.  Ireland  was 
no  longer  to  be  satisfied  with  English  concession  or  r^^nerated 
by  English  legislation,  but  was  to  be  established  in  complete  inde- 
pendence under  the  shadow  of  the  {;reat  Republic  from  which  the 
movement  started.  Unfortunately  there  were  only  too  many  real 
grievances  in  the  Island  calling  for  remedy.  As  a  means  of  ob- 
t^dning  national  independence  the  movement  bad  proved  abortive. 
English  statesmen  persuaded  themselves  that  its  efforts  had  been 
thoroughly  suppressed  ;  there  was  a  tendency  even  to  laugh  at  the 
completeness  of  its  failure.  This  conclusion  was  a  false  one.  The 
feelings  which  had  inspired  the  movement  and  been  called  into  active 
life  by  it  did  not  die  out,  but  became  a  new  element  in  the  tangled 
web  of  Irish  discontent.  But  its  apparent  failure  led  to  a  misappre- 
hension of  the  depth  and  completeness  of  Irish  aspirations  for  independ- 
ence ;  the  Parliamentary  leaders  continued  as  of  old  to  press  for  this 
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or  thttt  tuneliorotion  or  conceasion  as  the  one  thing  necessary  for  the 
restoration  of  Irish  toyalt; ;  and  the  battle  continued  to  be  fought 
upon  the  old  fields  of  Parliamentary  reform  or  religious  equality  or 
improTed  land  tenure,  but  always  upon  the  fundamental  hypothesis 
that  the  end  at  which  to  aim  wus  the  production  of  a  complete  simi- 
larity between  tbe  two  countries. 

It  was  however  phiin  that  the  Irish  question  in  some  shape  or 
other  would  chiefly  occupy  the  attention  of  the  Parliamentary  session 
of  1868.  It  remained  to  be  seen  how  the  dexterity  of  Mr.  Disraeli, 
at  the  head  of  a  Ministry  in  face  of  an  Opposition  considerably 
superior  to  itself  in  numbers,  would  succeed  in  maintaining  his  posi- 
tion by  avoiding  points  likely  to  produce  a  union  among  the  broken 
CHUcaifmi-  sectioDS  of  his  opponents.  He  had  already  iu  similar 
^i^^J*  circumstances  guided  his  party  with  success  through  the 

F*b.  lui.  difficulties  of  the  Reform  BilL     He  had  now  before  him 

the  more  difficult  task  of  legislating  for  Ireland.  It  needed  only  the 
selection  of  some  centiaJ  and  generally  accepted  reform  as  the  battle- 
cry  of  the  Opposition  to  drive  him  from  his  place.  The  failing  health 
of  Lord  Derby  had  already  practically  placed  Mr.  Disraeli  at  the  head 
of  the  Government ;  and  only  a  fortnight  after  the  meeting  of  Parlia- 
ment it  was  publicly  notified  that  Lord  Derby's  resignation  had  on  the 
25th  of  February  been  accepted  by  the  Queen,  and  that  Mr.  Disraeli 
had  assumed  the  office  of  First  Lord  If  the  Treasury.  Lord  Cairns  was 
appointed  to  the  Chancellorship  and  Mr.  Ward  Hunt  to  the  post  of 
Chancellor  of  the  Eichequer  which  Mr.  Disraeli  had  vacated  ;  in 
other  respects  the  Ministry  continued  as  before.  The  programme  of 
the  Government,  as  announced  in  the  preceding  autumn,  had  in- 
cluded various  Bills  for  the  completion  of  Parliamentary  Reform  in 
Ireland  and  Scotland,  for  the  prevention  of  corrupt  practices  at 
elections,  for  national  education  and  other  matters,  and  the  GJovem- 
ment  proceeded  at  once  to  introduce  some  of  these  measures.  But 
they  had  none  of  them  advanced  far  on  their  course  when  they 
were  interrupted  by  the  introduction  of  the  Irish  question,  which 
had  already  been  acknowledged  by  Lord  Stanley  to  he  the  critical 
question  of  the  time. 

On  the  10th  of  March  Mr.  Maguire  proposed  a  motion  on  the  state 
of  Ireland  which  elicited  from  Lord  Mayo  (late  Lord  Naas),  the  Irish 
Secretary,  an  explanation  of  the  policy  which  the 
nvditiDiix  Government  intended  to  pursue.  He  denied  both  the 
""*"'■  disaffection  of  the  agricultural  classes  of  Ireland,  and 

the  causes  to  which  it  was  attributed.    He  pointed  out  the  exdu- 
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siTelj  Irish  character  of  the  Irish  Executive  :  the  Bench,  the  Muni' 
oipal  ftuthorities,  and  the  Constahulary  were  all  Irish.  Ho  proved  by 
atatistica  a  gradual  improTemeut  in  Ireland,  a  steady  rise  of  rent  and 
of  wages,  an  increase  of  its  cultivated  area  and  of  the  value  of  its  lire- 
atock.  He  illustrated  the  care  which  England  took  of  Irish  interests 
by  the  fact  that  ^18,000,000  had  been  advanced  by  the  Treasury  for 
impruvemenls,  and  aubstantiated  his  aasertion  of  the  absence  of  agri- 
CulturaJ  disloyalty  by  the  facts  that  agrarian  crime  had  sunk  from 
1000  cases  in  1844  to  87  cases  in  1866,  and  that  of  the  1100  men 
arrested  during  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  only  24  had 
got  their  living  by  the  land.  It  was  natural  that  with  such  views  the 
Secretary  should  propose  no  large  remedial  measures.  Feoianism,  a 
conspiracy  of  alien  growth,  must,  he  said,  be  combated  by  a  continu- 
ation of  the  strong  powers  placed  in  Government  hands  by  the  auspon- 
sion  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  a  measure  not  of  repression,  but  of 
protection  to  the  Irish  peasant  from  disastrous  foreign  induences. 
The  existing  system  of  land  tenure  should  not  be  disturbed,  although 
some  means  for  securing  compensation  for  improvements,  increasing 
leases,  and  encouraging  written  contracts,  would  probably  be  desir- 
able. But  as  there  were  no  doubt  grave  differences  of  opinion  upon 
many  points,  a  Commission  would  be  issued  to  inquire  into  the  rela- 
tions of  landlord  and  tenant,  and  a  second  to  report  upon  primary 
education.  He  proposed  to  establish  a  new  Catholic  University,  and 
with  regard  to  the  Irish  Church,  while  awaiting  the  report  of  a 
Committee  at  present  sitting  on  it,  he  indicated  that  there  could  be 
no  necessily  for  hasty  disestablishment,  and  that  even  though  policy 
and  justice  might  demand  an  equalisation  of  Church  establishments, 
it  was  not  by  confiscation,  but  by  a  readjustment  of  the  property, 
that  snch  a  result  should  be  obtained.  The  announcement  was  one 
which  tended  to  bring  out  to  the  full  all  the  different  views  of  the 
Opposition.  Mr.  Mill  demanded  the  establishment  of  a  peasant 
proprietory,  and  laughed  at  the  idea  of  a  paid  Irish  priesthood.  Mi. 
Lowe  threw  acorn  on  the  idea  of  peasant  formers  and  declared  that 
the  sectarian  university  waa  a  mere  sop  to  the  Ultramontane  clei^y, 
Mr.  Horsmau  declared  that  the  Bill  was  one  of  mere  procrastina- 
tion ;  and  Mr.  Bright,  pointing  out  the  full  meaning  of  the  co-exist- 
ence in  Ireland  of  material  prosperity  and  extensive  disloyalty, 
traced  the  phenomenon  to  the  twofold  cause  of  the  absentee  land- 
lords and  the  alien  Church. 

In  the  midst  of  the  chaos  of  opinion,  it  began  to  be  evident  that 
the  one  point  on  which  the  Idbetal  party  might  be  brought  to  agree 
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wu  thb  necessity  for  the  diaestabliBbment  of  the  Protestant  Church 
in  Ireland  ;  and  with  his  naual  ability  as  the  epokesman  of  the  party, 
iMBudtCTUu  Mr.  Gladstone  aomewliat  surpidaed  the  world  by  accept- 
BtM'oJ't^  ing  that  meaBure  as  the  rallying  point  of  the  Oppoai- 
iriihokirch.  tion,  and,  while  criticising  in  no  Tcry  certain  manner 
the,  other  projects  for  Irish  improrement  which  had  been  produced, 
announced  with  deep  solemnity  his  conviction  that  the  Irish  Church 
as  a  State  Church  must  cease  to  exist.  This  declaiatjon  of  opinion 
has  been  frequently  spoken  of  as  the  expression  of  a  remarkable  and 
Euddeo  coDversion,  and  as  a  denial  of  all  the  former  conFictions  of  hi£ 
life.  A  tetter  in  which  four  years  previously  he  had  declared  the 
question  of  disestablishment  in  Ireland  to  lie  beyond  the  field  of 
practical  politics,  was  alleged  in  proof  of  his  rapid  change  of  front ; 
yet  there  are  utterances  of  his  with  regard  to  the  Colonial  Church 
which  might  certAinly  have  led  to  the  belief  that  he  had  no  strongr 
prejudice  in  favour  of  the  curtailment  of  the  full  liberty  of  the  Church 
by  State  intervention,  and  the  letter  itself  so  strongly  urged  against 
him  implies  that  already  at  the  time  when  it  was  written  the  writer 
was  convinced  of  the  theoretical  advantages  which  would  arise  from 
disestablishment  in  Ireland.  The  step  which  at  that  time  Iny  beyond 
the  sphere  of  politics  had  since  then  become  the  one  practical  point 
on  which  party  politics  could  be  made  to  hinge,  and  as  such  was  at 
once  taken  up  by  Mr.  Gladstone.  At  nil  events  it  proved  admirably 
adapted  for  its  purpose.  The  nationalist  who  saw  in  the  Chureh  "  the 
badge  of  conquest,"  the  Roman  Catholic  who  regarded  it  as  an  un- 
fairly privileged  rivai,  the  secularist  who  regarded  as  erroneous  all 
attempts  to  connect  government  with  religion,  the  Hi^  Churehman 
who  hated  the  principle  of  State  control  over  ecclesiastical  freedom, 
and  the  man  of  common-sense  who  recognised  the  glaring  anomaly  of 
a  national  Chureh  including  a  mere  fmction  of  the  nation,  were  all 
able  to  combine  in  an  assault  upon  the  iuatitutioo,  and  to  persuade 
themselves  that  its  destruction  was  the  most  important  st«p  towards 
the  reconciliation  of  Ireland. 

The  leader  of  the  Opposition  having  found  firm  ground  for  action 
followed  up  his  declaration  of  opinion  by  the  introduction  of  three 
oudrtsu'i  resolutions.  The  first  coutaioed  the  gist  of  the  matter. 
BoMMttt'  ^^  declared  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  House  it  was 
iiiiii  onnk.  necessary  that  the  Established  Chureh  of  Ireland  should 
cease  to  exist  as  an  establishment,  due  regard  being  had  to  all  per- 
sonal interests  and  to  all  individual  rights  of  property.  The  other 
two  were  in  fact  corollaries  of  it,  and  stated  that  subject  to  the  fore- 
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going  coDsideratioii  it  was  expedient  to  prevent  tlie  creation  of  new 
personal  interests  b;  tlie  exercise  of  an;  publie  patronai;e,  and  to  con- 
fine the  operations  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissionera  of  Ireland  to 
objecla  of  iiuuiediat«  neceasity,  pending  tbe  final  decision  of  Par- 
liament, and  that  an  address  should  be  "presented  to  Her  Majesty 
praying  her  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  Parliament  her  interest  id  the 
temporalities  of  the  Archbishoprics,  Bishoprics,  and  other  ecclesiasti- 
cal dignities  and  benefices  of  Ireland  and  in  the  custody  thereof." 
The  30th  of  March  was  appointed  for  the  debate  on  the  reeolutions. 
Before  the  day  eirived  Mr.  Disraeli  had  fonnd  an  opportunity  in  a 
letter  to  Lord  Dartmouth  of  stating  that  the  crisis  of  which  so  much 
had  been  said  was  in  England  rather  than  in  Ireland,  "  for  the  pur- 
pose is  now  aTowed,  and  that  by  a  powerful  party,  of  _,^^..  ^ 
deatroying  that  socied  union  between  Church  and  State  ua  -"——■'■-> 
which  has  hitherto  been  the  chief  means  of  our  civilisa-  ■*"'' 
tion  and  is  tbe  only  security  for  our  religious  Uberty."  This  expresses 
the  chief  ground  of  opposition  to  the  measure.  Tbe  Prime  Minister 
asserted,  not  without  attracting  much  contemptuous  commentary,  that 
the  Bitualists  and  the  Roman  Catholics  were  in  league  to  destroy  the 
Church  of  England.  He  belicTed  in  the  advantage  of  endowment 
partly,  as  he  said,  as  a  means  of  preventing  Oovemment  from  degeu- 
eratiug  into  mere  police,  partly  because  the  interference  of  the  Stat« 
secured  a  lai^e  amount  of  religious  freedom  within  the  limits  of  the 
Church  it^lf ;  and  he  saw — what  his  opponents  at  the  time  vigor- 
ously denied  but  what  appeiirH  to  be  unquestionably  true — that  the 
principles  involved  in  tbe  attack  upon  the  Irish  Church  must  sooner 
or  later  justify  on  attack  upon  the  Church  in  England  as  weli  The 
reasonableness,  even  the  abstract  correctness,  of  his  views  seem  to 
have  TuaAb  bim  forget  or  despise  the  special  circumstances  which 
rendered  tbe  abolition  of  the  Church  in  Ireland  little  short  of  n 
necessity.  For  in  fact  the  conditions  which  alone  gave  truth  to  the 
Premier's  views  were  entirely  wanting.  The  higher  aims  implied  by 
a  junction  of  Church  and  State  are  obtainable  only  when  tbe  enforce- 
ment of  them  is  supported  by  national  feeling,  and  a  Government 
sinks  to  something  even  lower  than  a  mere  police  administTation 
when  its  union  with  religion  consists  only  in  tbe  maintenance  of  a 
hoUow  institution  repugnant  and  even  insulting  to  the  general  sense 
of  the  people  governed. 

There  was  no  difficulty  in  proving  that  such  was  the  condition  of 
the  Irish  Church.  Its  mointenauce  produced  no  pnictical  oppression, 
but  its  existence  snd  recognition  by  Government  was  a  standing 
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'  memorial  of  the  cause  of  all  Irish  difficultiea  —  the  mle  of  tho 
minority.  Neither  its  hisCorj,  not  its  present  condition,  justified  for 
^^  a  moment  its  claim  to  nationality.    Called  into  existence 

thiirUk  1>7  the  forcible  appointment  of  Protestant  Bishops  bj 

**"*■  the  Tudors,  endowed  with  the  forfeited  property  of 

patriotic  rebels  by  the  eiirly  Stuarts,  officered  chiefly  by  men  of 
English  birth  and  training,  and  for  years  supported  by  penal  laws  of 
the  greatest  stringency,  it  remained  the  Church  of  probably  not  more 
than  a  tentb  of  the  nation.  In  Connaught  the  Anglicans  were  hut 
4  per  cent,  of  the  population,  in  Leinster  11  per  cent.,  in  Munster  5, 
and  even  in  Protestant  Ulster  only  20  per  cent.  In  hundreds  of 
parishes  there  was  no  church,  the  incumbent  was  an  absentee  and  the 
duties  required  for  the  care  of  the  dozen  or  so  members  of  the  con- 
gregation were  performed  for  some  slight  pittance  by  a  curate.  In 
1849  Mr.  Geoi^  Moore  could  say  in  Pailiament,  "  I  myself  pay  tithes 
in  eight  parishes  ;  in  the  whole  of  these  there  is  not  one  church,  one 
glebe,  or  one  resident  clei^yman.  I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  a 
single  Protestant  in  the  whole  eight  parishes,  and  I  do  not  believe 
that  divine  service  according  to  the  Protestant  ritual  has  been  cele- 
brated in  any  of  them  since  the  Reformation."  A  revenue  of  about 
:£600,000  drawn  from  tithes  and  land  was  in  the  hands  of  this  empty 
and  pretentious  corporation.  Many  times  propositions  either  for  its 
reformation  or  for  a  division  of  its  property  bad  been  brought  before 
the  House,  only  to  be  met  by  the  Government,  whether  it  were  Whig 
or  Conservative,  with  a  direct  refusal  to  consider  the  question,  or  by 
a  declaration  that  the  time  for  considering  it  had  not  yet  come.  Of 
such  a  character  had  been  the  reply  given  by  Sir  Iiot>ert  Peel  in  1844, 
and  the  letter  of  Mr.  Gladstone  in  1B64. 

Circumstances  had  now  convinced  that  statesman  that  the  pressing 
necessity  which  SirKobert  Peel  had  refused  to  recognise,  and  the  time 
for  Parliamentary  action  which  he  had  himself  declared  to  be  still  dis- 
tant, had  at  length  arrived.  Once  convinced  of  this,  he  set  to  work 
with  his  usual  energy.  The  union  of  the  Opposition  rendered  the 
eventual  success  of  the  resolutions  almost  a  matter  of  certainty,  when 
they  came  to  be  directly  opposed  on  principle.  But  Lord  Stanley  as 
the  spokesman  of  Government  attempted  to  raise  a  side  issue  on  a 
very  reasonable  ground  ;  and  when,  on  the  3()th  of  March,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone moved  for  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House  to  consider  the  Act« 
of  Parliament  relating  to  the  establishment,  Lord  Stanley  produced 
an  amendment  to  the  effect  that,  although  modifications  in  the  tempo- 
mlHies  <£  the  Church  of  Ireland  might  on  the  report  of  the  Commis- 
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sion  appear  necessary,  any  proposition  tending  to  tlie  dieeatabliali- 
ment  and  disendowinent  of  that  Church  ought  to  be  reserved  for  a 
new  Parliament  The  late  Keform  Bill  crtated  a  vastly  extended 
constituency,  and  it  was  not  unreasonable  to  bold  that  so  important 
u  constitutional  change  as  the  destruction  of  the  Irish  snsnmut 
Church  should  be  reserved  for  what  was  now  allowed  Jjjj[l^^th» 
to  he  the  true  representation  of  the  country.  A  four  i"^  Dhireh. 
days'  debate  resulted  in  a  large  majority  in  favour  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
motion,  and  on  tlie  13th  of  April  the  first  resolution  was  carried 
by  a  majority  of  sijtty-five.  Two  such  severe  defeats  would  under 
ordinary  circumslances  have  been  followed  by  the  immediate  resig- 
nation of  the  Ministry,  and  such  was  the  course  which  the  Libeials 
considered  to  he  imperatively  forced  upon  Mr.  Disraeli  It  might  on 
the  other  hand  have  produced  a  dissolution.  Mr.  Disraeli  did  not 
immediately  adopt  either  course.  In  spite  of  the  bitterest  invectives 
be  neither  resigned  nor  dissolved.  In  his  explanation  on  the  4th  of 
May  he  stated  that  in  his  interview  with  the  Queen  he  dikuu  niuii 
had  first  advised  dissolution,  at  the  same  time  ofiering  ""■'*■■ 
to  resign  ;  that  the  Queen  had  taken  time  to  consider,  and  had 
decided  to  decline  his  resignation,  but  to  authorise  him  to  dis- 
solve if  the  state  of  public  business  required  it.  Bather  unreasonably 
the  Liberals,  very  angry  at  being  deprived  of  immediate  power, 
attacked  the  Premier  with  bitter  violence,  nccnsiDg  him  of  forcing 
the  Queen  unconstitutionally  to  the  front,  of  keeping  in  his  hands  a 
penal  power  of  dissolution  if  Parliament  displeased  him,  of  having 
been  ready  to  appeal  to  the  existing  constituencies  in  spite  of  Lord 
Stanley's  motion,  and  of  having  advised  a  dissolution  upon  no  great 
principle,  since  the  majority  in  the  House  was  clear,  but  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  as  he  hoped  his  own  Ministry.  The  Premier 
and  bis  friends  denied  all  idea  of  the  penal  nse  of  dissolution,  and 
while  declaring  their  intention  to  vote  against  further  measures  of 
disestablishment  professed  themselves  willing  to  facilitate  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Reform  measures  so  as  to  allow  of  a  dissolution  in  the 
summer  and  an  appeal  to  Che  new  constituencies  in  the  autumn.  Mr. 
Gladstone  thought  it  necessary  to  push  forward  his  measure.  His  two 
remaining  resolutions  were  carried,  together  with  a  suspensory  Act  to 
prevent  new  appointments  in  the  Church  of  Ireland,  and  to  restrain 
the  proceedings  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners.  A  solid  ground- 
work as  he  thought  would  thus  be  laid  for  immediate  legislation  in 
the  new  Parliament.  The  suspensory  Act  was  tlirown  out  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  but  the  majority  with  which  it  was  carried  in  the 
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Houae  of  Conimona  gave  a  freah  indication  of  the  complete  superiority 
of  the  Opposition  in  that  Hoase. 

In  accordance  with  the  promises  of  the  GoTemment  the  Befonn 
BUla  for  Scotland  and  Ireland  were  completed.  By  the  Irish  Bill 
the  franchise  in  the  borouglis  was  lowered  froni  £^  to  ;£4 ;  no 
biihud  alteration  was    made    in  the  counties,  and    a  lodger 

g^J'^lj^J^  franchise  of  ;£10  annual  value  was  created.  Objection 
JaiTiaH.  was  made  to  the  maiotenaiice  of  the  £\.%  fntncbise  in 

counties  as  being  too  high,  and  to  the  introduction  of  the  X4  rating  in 
boiougbs,  while  household  suffrage  bad  been  granted  in  England, 
bat  the  Government  carried  its  measure,  which  added  about  28,000 
voters  in  the  boroughs,  and  slightly  lowered  the  number  in  the 
counties.  "With  regard  to  Scotland  the  Government  proposed  a  Bill 
similar  in  principle  to  the  English  Bill,  The  borough  franchise  was 
to  be  extended  to  all  householders  paying  rates.  In  the  counties 
the  ownership  of  land  of  the  clear  annual  value  of  £,•>,  or  the  occupa- 
tion of  a  holding  of  £12  was  to  confer  the  franchise.  Seven  new 
seats  were  to  be  given  to  Scotland  and  to  form  an  addition  to  the 
members  in  the  House.  It  was  upon  this  point  that  opposition  arose. 
An  increase  of  the  representation  was  much  disliked,  and  finally  it 
was  agreed  that  seven  small  English  boroughs  should  be  disfranchised 
and  their  representatives  given  to  Scotland.  Another  change  of  some 
importance  was  made  in  Committee.  The  rating  qualiUcation 
attached  to  the  franchise  was  removed,  but  the  occupation  qualifica- 
tion for  counties  raised  to  ;£14.  With  these  alterations  the  proposi- 
tion of  the  Government  was  carried.  A  Bill  arranging  the  boundaries 
of  boroughs  completed  the  Reform  legislation. 

The  indications  given  by  Mr.  Disraeli  before  the  last  election  as 
to  the  probable  topics  which  would  occupy  Parliament  had  proved 
correct.  Public  attention  had  been  directed  almost  exclusiTely  to 
the  repi  esentation  and  the  OLuroh.  The  wide  Reform  Bill  which 
had  been  passed  had  brought  one  of  those  questions  to 
ctiminUwT  a  satisfactory  conclusion.  On  the  other,  indissoluhly 
CiinKii  ratM.  tijough  almost  accidentally  bound  up  with  the  difficulties 
of  Ireland,  the  fate  of  the  Ministry  was  hanging.  But  on  one  point  at 
least  in  connection  with  the  Church  a  settlement  had  been  arrived  at. 
The  vexed  question  of  compulsory  Church  rates,  which  since  1833 
had  eonstantly  been  before  Parliament,  wie  set  at  rest.  In  this  case  as 
in  that  of  the  representation  the  solution  took  a  liberal  form,  in  spite 
of  the  known  wishes  of  the  party  in  power.  Mr.  Gladstone,  adopting 
a  suggestion  let  fall  by  Mr.  Bright,  had  introduced   a  Bill  on   the 
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'19tli  of  February  embodjing  a  sort  of  coiiipronuse.  Some  of  the 
details  were  changed  in  the  Upper  House  but  the  principle  was 
accepted  ;  and  by  the  Bill  as  passed,  while  all  power  of  compulsory 
enforcement  of  rates  was  taken  away  from  the  vestries,  and  thus  the 
■  grierance  of  the  dissenters  removed,  the  machinery  of  the  vestries 
remained  untouched,  and  they  were  allowed  to  raise  voluntary  rates. 
A  body,  the  name  and  powers  of  which  were  well  known  was  thus 
maintained,  and  in  many  instancea  where  dissenters  were  few  little 
if  any  practical  change  resulted. 

The  necessary  business  haTitig  been  got  through.  Parliament  was 
prorogued  on  the  Slst  of  July  on  the  understanding  that  a  dissolu- 
tion should  take  place  as  soon  as  possible,  and  an  appeal  be  made  to 
the  new  constituencies.  The  Ministry  were  able  to  iotro-  -i^j^„ 
duce  at  least  one  satisfoctory  clause  in  the  Queen's  Speech  Fuuunint  u« 
when  they  stated  that  it  had  proved  unnecessary  for  ""•'"»'«» 
some  time  to  exercise  in  Ireland  the  exceptional  powers  granted  to  the 
Executive,  and  that  no  person  was  at  that  time  detained  under  tlie 
provisions  of  the  Act  for  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus.  The 
elections,  which  immediately  followed  the  dissolution  in  November, 
were  naturally  watched  with  great  interest,  as  the  result  of  the  new 
Reform  BiU  was  as  yet  uncertain.  In  Scotland  and  the  English 
boroughs  it  secured  a  great  success  for  the  Liberal  party,  but  in  tlie 
counties  the  Conservatives  obtained  considerable  triumphs.  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  defeated  for  South-West  Lancashire,  Lord  Harting- 
ton  lost  his  seat  for  the  Northern  division  of  the  same  county.  Upon 
the  whole  return  the  gain  of  the  Libera!  party  was  about  16,  and  the 
Parliament  was  estimated  to  consist  of  389  Liberals  and  272  Con- 
servatives. An  examination  of  the  total  number  of  votes  recorded 
showed  a  Liberal  majority  of  524,709.  The  minority  clause  had  in 
most  cases  produced  the  result  intended,  but  in  Glasgow  and 
Birmingham  the  Liberal  majority  was  so  overwhelming  «^j_^u-_a, 
that  three  members  of  that  party  were  in  each  case  Huutir. 
elected.  It  is  observable  that  there  were  no  less  than  °*°'  *'  ^**^ 
227  new  members  in  the  House.  The  preponderance  of  his 
opponents  was  so  clear  that  Mr.  Disraeli  wisely  determined  to  avoid 
the  waste  of  tiiiie  which  must  have  attended  his  reappearance  in  the 
House  as  Premier  at  the  head  of  a  certain  minority,  and  resigned  on 
the  4th  of  Decembei'  before  the  meeting  of  Parliament. 
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ITaidtnt  oft'"  CoMBcii, 

Mr.  BrmeCLor.! 

A^ 


a  matter  of  course  oq  Mr.  Disraeli's  resignation  Mr.  Glad- 
atoiie,  for  whom  a  seat  had  been  found  at  Greenwich,  was 
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called   upon   by   the   Queen   to   form   a  Ministiy.      With   unusual 
rapidity  he  collected  a  Cabinet,  including  with  the  chief   „,^^  , 
leaders  of  the  Whigs  several  of  the  moat  important  hibimit. 
members  of  the  more  advattced  Liberal  section,  among   ""^  *■  "•*' 
them  Mr.  Bright.     The  new  Premier,  inhis  address  to  the  electors  of 
Greenwich,  pointed  out  as  objects  of  special  attention  certain  errora 
as  he  conceived  in  the  new  Reform  BiU,  especially  the  want  of  proper 
security  for  free  voting ;  the  question  of  education,  in  the  Universities, 
in  the  grammar-schools  of  the  middle  class,  and  Ln  ita  primary  branch  ; 
economy  and  retrenchment,  disregarded  as  he  declared  by  his  prede- 
cessors ;  and  lastly,  and  of  most  importance,  the  Irish  question  in  its 
twofold  aspects  of  the  Church  and  the  Land. 

The  events  of  the  last  session  made  it  necessary  that  the  settlement 
of  the  Irish  Church  should  become  the  prominent  measare  of  the  new 
Parliament.  Its  disestablishment  had  formed  the  rally- 
ing-point  of  the  broken  forces  of  the  Liberal  party  ;  Mr,  MwtiLy  " 
Gladstone's  resolutions  with  regard  to  it  had  caused  the  ^J^  ^ 
fall  of  the  Conservative  Ministry  ;  it  was  for  the  especial  ■ 
purpose  of  carrying  it  out  that  he  hnd  been  called  to 
power,  and  early  in  the  session,  on  the  1st  of  March,  he  rose  to 
explain  to  the  House  his  intentions  with  regard  to  it.  From  that 
day  to  the  end  of  July  it  formed  the  chief  topic  of  discussion  both  in 
Parliament  and  outside.  Seldom  has  a  Bill  excited  more  interest  or 
more  vehement  opposition.  It  seemed  to  touch  some  of  the  principles 
most  tenderly  cherished  by  a  large  number  of  Englishmen  ;  the  union 
of  Church  and  State,  the  supremacy  of  Protestantism,  the  sanctity  of 
property.  Robbery  and  confiscation  were  words  freely  used  with 
regard  to  it — words  rendered  more  bitter  in  their  meaning  because  the 
robbery  was  applied  to  sacred  things  and  carried  with  it  to  many 
minds  the  entire  dissociation  of  politics  and  religion.  The  measure, 
as  explained  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  a  speech  of  extreme  lucidity,  in- 
volved many  difficult  details,  hut  consisted  virtually  in  the  transfer- 
ence of  all  the  property  of  the  Irish  Church  to  the  nation,  the 
restoration  to  a  new  and  independent  Church  body  of  a  sufficient 
portion  to  satisfy  all  vested  interests,  and  the  appropriation  of  the 
Buqilus  to  the  relief  of  unavoidable  calamities  and  sufferings  not 
provided  for  by  the  Poor-Law.  The  wealth  of  the  Irish  Church 
consisted  of  the  tithes,  of  lands,  and  of  money.  The  tithe — already 
commuted  to  a  rent-charge — was  to  be  purchased  by  the  landlords, 
and  was  estimated  to  produce  ;£S,000,000.  The  lands  oi  permanent 
rent*  were  valued  at  ;£6,2S0,000.    On  the  whole,  including  the 
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"  regiuin  doDnm,"  or  gift  to  the  pTesbyteriana,  tmil  the  Majnooth 
grant,  whict  were  "to  be  witlidriiwn  as  a.  natural  consequeoce  of 
the  diBestahlishment  of  the  Church,  the  sum  amounted  to  about 
i£16,000,000.  The  disestablishment  was  to  take  place  on  the  lat 
of  January  1871.  All  incumbenta,  including  the  Bishops,  were  to 
be  compensated  for  their  life  interests.  The  same  rule  was  to  apply 
to  curates,  their  stipends  having  been  previously  deducted  from  the 
income  on  which  the  compensation  to  the  incumbents  was  calculated. 
Those  churches  which  were  in  good  repair  and  could  be  used  were 
to  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  new  Church  body,  as  were  also  the 
parsonage  houses,  subject  to  the  repayment  to  the  State  of  the  build- 
ing charges  already  advanced  by  Government.  Private  endowments 
girea  since  the  year  1660  also  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Church. 
In  all,  Mr.  Gladstone  calculated  ia  the  course  of  the  debates  that 
Parliament  would  restore  about  £10,000,000  to  the  Church,  when 
re-formed  as  a  voluntary  association.  The  income  of  the  surplus  was 
according  to  the  preamble  of  the  Bill  not  to  be  applied  to  religious 
purposes,  but  to  meet  unavoidable  calamity,  and  should  be  used,  it 
was  suggested,  for  the  support  of  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
lunatic  and  idiot  asylums,  and  various  forms  of  hospitals.  The 
opposition  was  based  upon  the  grounds  already  indicated.  Mr. 
Biaraeli  spoke  of  the  Bill  as  one  of  sheer  confiscation,  reiterating  his 
abstract  admiration  for  as  endowed  religion,  for  the  dignity  with 
which  it  invested  the  cisil  government,  and  the  comparative  freedom 
which  it  secnred.  But  there  was  about  his  opposition  a  want  of 
earnestness  which  seemed  to  prove  that  he  recognised  the  certainty  of 
defeat.  Nor  were  his  arguments  difficult  to  answer.  The  union  of 
the  Protestant  Church  with  the  State  in  Ireland  had  certainly  pro- 
duced no  good  results  on  the  government ;  it  bad  tended  t«  accentuate 
religious  difierences  and  render  them  political,  and  the  Establishment 
had  signally  failed  in  all  the  duties  of  a  national  Church.  With 
regard  to  confiscation,  the  supporters  of  the  Bill  could  answer  that 
when  money  has  been  given  to  Corporations  for  a  special  end,  and 
that  end  has  neither  been  atCiuned  nor  appears  possible  of  attainment, 
or  when  the  property  thus  given  does  not  seem  to  have  been  rightly 
used,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  int«rvene.  The  arguments  on 
both  sides  were  urged  with  much  ability  during  long  and  brilliant 
debates  ;  but  the  state  of  parties  in  the  new  Parliament  rendered  the 
paas!^  of  the  Bill  a  certainty,  no  important  amendment  was  carried 
in  committee,  and  it  passed  the  Jxiwer  House  li^  a  majority  of  more 
than  a  hundred. 
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The  public  bad  detected  an  air  of  unrealitj  in  the  defence  of  the 
Church  in  the  Lower  House,  for  the  certainty  of  'the  conclusion  had 
prevented,  the  adoption  of  that  tone  of  earnestness  which  the  strong 
feelings  excited  outside  the  walls  of  Parliament  demanded.  In  the 
Upper  House,  where  the  fate  of  the  Bill  was  by  no  meana  so  certain, 
the  case  was  different.  The  debate  on  the  second  reading  was  marked 
by  unusual  eamestnesa  and  ability,  but  the  majority  of  the  Lords  felt 
that  the  national  will  had  been  too  cleaily  expressed  to  allow  of  tbe 
entire  rejection  of  the  Bill.  It  was  therefore  passed,  but  with  the 
well  understood  intention  that  conBideroble  changes  should  be  forced 
upon  the  GoTernment  in  committee.  Accordingly  many  important 
araendmenta  were  introduced,  both  in  committee  and  subsequently  on 
tlie  third  reading.  They  included  an  alteration  of  the  ^^ 
date,  postponing  for  a  year  the  time  of  disestablishment ;  muiu  of  us 
the  substitution  of  a  lump  sum  for  the  personal  commu-  '"'*■  ''•'•*'^ 
tation  of  incumbents'  stipends  ;  the  restitution  without  payment  of  the 
parsonage  houses  and  glebes ;  tlie  inclusion  of  all  endowments,  whether 
Crown  or  private,  in  the  sum  to  be  restored  to  the  Church  body, 
and  the  removal  of  the  date  1 660  to  a  point  considerably  earlier ;  and 
lastly  the  appropriation  subject  to  the  approval  of  Parliament  of  the 
surplus  to  religious  purposes.  It  was  calculated  that  these  amendments 
would  on  the  whole  add  ^4,000,000  to  the  ^10,000,000  which  the 
Commons  had  consented  to  restore,  and  that  in  a  manner  which  would 
render  the  Bill  little  abort  ot  a  measure  of  re-endowment.  Thus 
amended,  the  Bill  passed  the  House,  coupled  however  with  a  protest 
on  the  part  of  forty-two  peers  headed  by  Lord  Derby  briefly  summing 
up  the  chief  arguments  against  the  Bill :  the  danger  of  beginning  the 
severance  of  Church  and  State,  the  shock  which  would  be  given  to 
the  security  of  property,  the  alienation  of  tlie  loyal  Protestants,  and 
the  weakness  of  a  voluntary  Church  to  withstand  the  organisation  of 
Rome.  The  amendments  appeared  so  vitally  to  affect  the  principle 
of  the  Bill  that  the  Government  regarded  them  as  inadmissible,  aud 
when  they  were  brought  down  to  the  House  of  Commons  Mr.  Glad- 
stone moved  tliat  all  the  most  important  of  them  should  be  rejected. 
The  indirect  opposition  of  the  Lords  had  roused  the  angry  feelings  of 
the  Liberal  party  both  in  the  House  and  in  the  couutiy.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone had  no  difficulty  in  currying  his  motion,  and  as  the  Lords 
appeared  to  be  equally  linn  in  their  determination  to  maintain  their 
amendments,  a  decided  and  dangerous  breach  between  the  two 
branches  of  the  legislature  appeared  imminent.  To  the  general 
surprise  the  crisis  was  avoided.    Lord  Cairns  roae  in  the  House 
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of  Lords  and  explained  that,  considering  the  dangerous  position  of 
affiurs,  he  had  taken  npon  himself  the  respouBibilitj  of  enteriug  into 
oegotiatioDB  with  Lord  Granville  without  coDaulting  bis  friends  ;  the 
result  had  been  a  compromise  which  he  recommended  his  partj  to 
accept.  Under  the  show  of  comproiuiBe  it  was  in  &ct  a  surrender. 
Instead  of  the  additional  ;£4,000,000  the  new  Church  was  to  be 
satisfied  with  ;£6GO,000 ;  a  lump  sum  of  half  a  million  was  to  cover 
all  the  cl^ms  for  private  endowments  ;  the  old  date  of  disestablish- 
ment  was  to  be  maintained ;  while  the  definite  appropriation  of  the 
surplus  to  any  specific  objects,  whether  religions  or  charitable,  was 
omitted  from  the  Bill,  and  its  emplojment  left  in  the  hands  of 
Parliament.  Mr.  Gladstone  as  a  matter  of  coarse  supported  the 
arrangement  which  his  coUe^ie  had  made,  and  recommended  the 
House  to  accept  the  compromise  at  once.  His  suggestion  being 
complied  with  the  Bill  became  law,  and  tlie  great  question  of  dis- 
establishment was  set  at  rest. 

Mr.  Gladstone  had  seen  in  the  condition  of  the  Irish  Church,  full 
_  ,  „j  th,  as  it  was  of  obvious  anomalies,  the  beat  means  of  gatlier- 
bwi  uiui  ing  his  part;  arouod  him.     He  had  been  eucoessful ;  and 

**'  finding  iiimself  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  majority,  he 

did  not  shrink  from  attacking  the  far  more  difficult  question  of  the 
land.  It  was  generally  recognised  that  the  political  agitation  in 
Ireland  found  its  chief  support  in  agrartaji  discontent,  Alt  parties 
in  Engbnd  were  anxious  to  believe  that  the  pronounced  disloyalty 
of  the  Fenian  movement  was  a  thing  of  foreign  growth,  and  it  was 
cnstomary  to  point  triumphantly  to  the  ^t  that  but  a  small  number 
of  the  agricultural  population  had  been  involved  in  it.  There  was 
some  truth  in  this  view.  The  priesthood  had  declared  itself  opposed 
to  Fenianism,  and  the  bulk  of  the  people  took  no  active  part  in  it ; 
but  on  the  other  hand  there  was  no  sign  of  popular  opposition  to  the 
movement,  nor  any  attempt  to  support  the  power  of  the  law.  Even 
granting  the  slightneas  of  the  co-operation  afforded  by  the  agricultural 
classes  to  the  Irish- American  propaganda,  it  remained  to  be  expluned 
why  the  Irish  emigrants  in  America  were  burning  with  hatred  against 
the  English  Government,  and  why  there  was  sufficient  sympathy  with 
^is  feeling  among  the  farmers  and  peasantry  of  Ireland  to  allow  of 
any  reasonable  hope  of  a  successful  insurrection. 

The  answer  to  both  questions  was  to  be  found  in  the  concentrated 
animosity  existing  between  the  landlord  and  tenant  class,  a  hostility 
so  pronounced  and  so  lon);-liTed  that  it  was  expressed  without  KX.ag- 
geiation  iu  the  commonly  used  words,  "  the  bnd  war."    There  were 
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many  reaaans  for  thiia  severance  of  clussea.  For  the  most  pari  placed 
in  poBBeSBioa  of  their  property  after  conquest  and  oonfiacation  of 
which  the  inemor;  was  not  forgotten,  and  hy  changes  in  the  kw 
which  had  auddeal;  obliterated  the  whole  pre-existing  sptam  of 
tribal  property,  differing  generally  from  their  tenants  in  religiou  and 
in  race,  frequently  absentees,  and  the  represeniatiTes  of  ih*  iriih  ud 
a  stern  ascendancy  supported  by  penal  laws  of  fearful  J!^^^^ 
severity,  the  landlords  of  Ireland  had  failed  to  acquire  w*"^ 
that  position  of  friendly  and  unquestioned  auperiority  which  they 
held  in  England.  But  old  and  historic  animoaity  could  scarcely 
have  surrived  through  several  centuries  had  not  the  land  system 
tended  constantly  to  preserve  it.  Theoretically  the  land  law  of 
Ireland  was  much  the  same  as  that  of  England.  Practically  applied 
in  a  country  where  the  conditions  of  life  were  dissimilar,  its  working 
produced  very  different  results.  In  Ireland,  as  in  England,  the  land 
was  l^ally  the  absolute  possession  of  the  landlord,  to  use  as  he  would, 
to  let  on  any  terms  he  pleased,  and  to  whom  be  pleased.  In  Ireland, 
as  in  England,  the  occupier  was  supposed  to  enter  into  a  &ee  contract 
with  the  landlord  for  the  use  of  the  land.  In  England  the  supposi- 
tion was  practically  true.  The  tenant  was  usually  a  man  of  sub- 
stance, free  to  move  to  any  part  of  the  conntry  ha  might  prefer,  u 
business  man,  in  fact,  whose  trade  was  agiicnltnre.  Failing  the 
opportunity  to  employ  his  capital  in  that  particular  business,  other 
means  for  its  employment  were  readily  open  to  him.  In  Ireland  the 
tenant  was  in  tlie  vast  majority  of  cases  a  poor  man,  with  just  capital 
enough  to  carry  on  a  little  farm  by  his  own  kbonr,  and  without  an; 
other  possible  means  of  livelihood.  While  in  the  one  case  the  land- 
lord was  compelled  by  the  competition  of  capital  to  limit  his  demands 
for  rent,  and  to  treat  his  tenant  as  an  equal  party  in  a  &ee  bargain, 
in  Ireland  the  competition  lay  wholly  ou  the  other  side ;  the  tenant 
must  have  land  or  starve,  the  landlord  was  absolute  master  of  the 
position.  This  primary  difference  went  hand  in  hand  with  a  second 
of  even  more  importance.  In  England  the  landlord  let  to  his  tenant 
a  fa/rm.  He  erected  the  buildings  and  kept  them  in  aubstantial 
repair  ;  he  carried  out,  or  assbted  in  carrying  out,  all  improvements  ; 
at  the  end  of  the  contract  between  himself  and  his  tenant  it  was  not 
unreasonable  that  he  should  regard  the  improvements  as  his  own. 
In  Ireland,  though  there  were  exceptions,  the  prevalent  custom  was 
that  the  landlord  should  let  the  land  only  ;  the  tenant  put  up  such 
buildings  as  he  required,  and  carried  out  improvements  at  his  own 
cost ;  in  very  many  cases  the  whole  value  of  the  property  came  from 
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the  tenant's  labonr.     Yet  legallj,  as  in  Bngland,  npon  the  close  of  a 

tenancy  the  landlord  appropriated  the  whole  of  the  bitildiags  and 
imprOTements.  Circnmstances  had  hronght  it  abont  that  the  commoD 
tenure  of  the  &rmers  in  Ireland  was  tenancj  at  will.  They  were 
without  lease  or  other  written  contract,  and  liable  to  be  removed 
from  their  boldiiigs  dt  six  months'  notice.  There  were  no  doubt 
considerable  tracts  of  land  where  the  English  svatem  existed  in  its 
proper  form ;  on  some  estates  there  were  large  farms  with  the 
improvements  and  buildings  paid  for  by  the  landlord,  and  occnpied 
by  fanners  of  substance  holding  leases  ;  but  generally  speaking,  what 
may  be  called  the  Irish  system  prevailed,  consisting  of  small  holdings, 
some  very  small,  occupied  by  men  themselves  laboniera,  improved  at 
the  cost  of  ihe  tenant  and  held  at  will. 

From  these  conditions  arose  an  opposition  in  the  mind  of  the 
tniTiMM*  iim-  tenant  between  law  and  right.  He  was  unable  to  per- 
^^^^^  °'  Euade  himself  that  that  lav  was  righteous  which  enabled 
•r>«>-  hb  landlord,  by  the  mere  exertion  of  his  will,  to  rob  him 

of  the  fruits  of  his  industry,  and  turn  him,  stripped  perhaps  of  all 
his  property,  loose  upon  the  world.  The  greater  part  of  the  atrocious 
agrarian  crimes  of  Ireland  are  traceable  to  this  cause.  Eviction 
implied  not  only  probable  starvation,  but  carried  with  it  a  legal 
robbery  against  which  the  tenant  had  no  redress.  The  inequality  of 
the  law  drove  him  to  seek  for  justice  in  other  directions,  and  associa- 
tions, at  first  violent  and  open,  but  subsequently  even  more  dangerous 
in  their  secrecy,  with  a  terrible  and  inexorable  code  of  vengeance, 
filled  Ireland  with  barbarous  murders  in  the  effort  to  give  effect 
to  the  wild  popular  idea  of  justice.  It  is  not  necessary  that  there 
should  have  been  many  acts  of  harshness  or  injustice  to  excite  (he 
angry  feeling  of  the  people  ;  a  few  notorious  instances  occurring  from 
time  to  time  would  be  sufficient  to  show  only  too  plainly  the  possi- 
bility of  such  action,  and  to  excite  in  the  tenants  a  general  feelmg  of 
insecurity,  and  n  widespread  abhorrence  of  the  law  which  tolerated 
and  supported  such  arbitrary  conduct.  It  would  be  uujost  to  speak 
of  the  landlords  as  a  class  as  tyrannical  or  crneL  In  many  cases 
estates  uere  kindly  managed,  and  the  custom  which  regarded  the 
improvements  as  the  property  of  the  tenants  was  respected.  But 
there  were  too  many  esaniples  of  a  contrary  description.  The  horrors 
of  the  famine  had  given  rise  to  a  strong  conviction  that  the  popula- 
tion of  the  island  was  excessive  ;  and  not  only  in  pursuit  of  better 
rents,  but  in  the  full  belief  that  they  were  really  improving  the  con- 
dition of  the  country,  landlords  had  entered  upon  the  process  of 
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clearing  their  estates,  and  carried  lb  out  undeterred  b;  the  terrible 
results  of  eviction.  Leas  pniisewortliy  objects  had  sometimes  led  to 
similar  results ;  there  were  cases  in  whiclt  the  tenantry  of  estatea 
were  kept  under  continual  notice  of  ejectment,  and  thus  practically 
entirely  at  the  command  of  their  landlords  \  there  were  inatancea  of 
evictions  for  political  reason^  for  religious  reasons,  or  for  in&actions 
of  the  arbitrary  rules  of  the  estate.  The  very  efforts  of  the  Engliah 
Parliament  to  relieve  the  country  from  the  pressure  of  poverty,  and 
to  introduce  more  capital,  had  increased  rather  than  diminished  the 
evil  By  that  series  of  Acts  which  were  incorporated  in  the  Landed 
Estates  Act,  the  le^lature  had  intended  to  relieve  the  insolvent 
landlords,  and  to  supply  their  place  by  a  class  of  wealthier  men. 
But  with  freer  sale,  the  possession  of  laud  had  become  desirable 
merely  as  an  investment,  and  considerable  landed  property  had 
passed  into  the  hauds  of  men  determined  to  make  the  best  of  their 
purchase,  and  to  work  their  land  to  the  best  advont^e  for  them- 
selves, irrespective  of  their  tenants. 

There  is  little  doabt  that  the  clearancea  and  the  Encumbered 
Estates  Act  had  in  part  produced  the  effect  desired. 
The  wealth  of  the  country  liud  considerably  increased,  unuu  nr 
the  value  of  the  live-stock  upon  the  land  had  nearly  ^.ii^of™"' 
doubled,  wages  had  since  the  time  of  the  Devon  Com-  '^'•-  "* '»'' 
mission  risen  more  than  a  half,  and  although  rents  hod 
increased  they  were  lower  in  proportion  to  the  product  of  the  land. 
But  it  is  not  always  when  at  its  lowest  depression  that  a  people  or  a 
class  are  most  conscious  of  the  ills  from  which  they  suffer.  The  very 
improvement  in  his  material  condition  rendered  it  more  grievous  to 
the  Irish  peasant  farmer  that  he  miglit  at  any  moment  be  legally 
robbed  of  the  fruits  of  his  labour  and  outlay.  The  extreme  demand 
baaed  upon  this  feeling  was  for  fixity  or  perpetuity  of  tenure.  To 
many  men,  who  regarded  such  an  arrangement  as  too  great  an 
encroachment  upon  the  rights  of  property,  something  closely  analogous 
to  it,  and  already  existing  in  some  parts  of  Ireland,  appeared  neces- 
sary. For  there  was  one  part  of  the  country  in  which  tlie  inequality 
of  the  law  was  somewhat  repaired  by  usage.  By  whiit  was  known  as 
",the  Ulster  custom,"  the  tenant  was  allowed  to  continue  his  holding, 
though  without  written  agreement,  so  long  as  the  rent  was  paid,  and 
to  part  with  it  if  he  so  chose  upon  payment  for  the  goodwill  by  the 
incoming  tenant,  and  thus  practically  to  receive  compensation  for  his 
improvements.  The  crying  injustice  of  the  law  waa  indeed  so 
generally  felt  that  in  many  other  parts  of  Ireland,  under  various 
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forniB,  some  custom  of  the  kind  existed.  But  it  was  after  all  a 
custoui  onlj,  and  tiiou);li  generally  observed,  was  liable  to  be  dis- 
regarded. The  law  could  not  recognise  any  limitation  of  a  freehold, 
or  allow  to  the  tenant  itnj  joint  interest  with  the  landlord  ih  the 
land.  To  give  the  Ulster  custom  the  sanction  of  law  woiild'haie 
satisfied  in  part,  hut  only  in  part,  the  requirements  of  the  Irish 
tennnta.  For  their  conception  of  property  in  land  was  widely 
different  ftam  that  held  fay  the  greater  part  of  Englishmen.  They 
did  not  rect^ise  the  landlord's  right  to  do  what  he  pleased  with  his 
land  ;  they  understood  that  he  had  a  claim  to  a  &ir  rent,  and  were 
at  this  time  certainly  willing  to  pay  it.  But,  snbject  to  the  payment 
of  the  rent,  they  thought  the  occupier  had  a  real  interest  in  the  land. 
This  interest  they  considered  that  the  occupier  had  a  right  to  sell. 
The  rent  they  thought  should  be  fixed,  not  by  competition,  in  which, 
under  the  peculiar  dicnmstanccs  of  the  country,  the  tenant  must 
always  be  at  a  disadvaDtt^e,  but  by  some  external  and  disinterested 
authority.  Their  theory  led  in  its  completeness  to  those  three 
deraaitds  which  subsequently  became  so  prominent,  fixity  of  tenur«, 
freedom  of  sale  of  the  tenimt's  interest,  and  a  fair  rent  fixed  by  an 
authoritative  Court 

It  ia  not  to  be  supposed  that  ihe  evils  of  the  Irish  land  system  had 

escaped  full  notice  in  Parliament    When  the  country 

Tioni  •snrtiBt   wos  Settling  down  after  the  terrible  crisis  of  the  famine, 

dncom.  ^1^^  ^^  evictions  which  had  followed  liat  crisis  had 
lessened  the  population,  and  given  an  opportunity,  of  which  only  too 
large  an  advantage  hod  been  taken,  for  consolidating  properties,  Mr. 
Napier,  the  Conservative  Attorney- General  fur  Ireland,  had  in 
Kovember  1802  produced  a  Bill,  which,  had  it  been  carried,  would 
have  gone  far  to  secure  that  compensation  for  improvements  which 
was  tlie  great  object  of  the  tenant.  The  support  of  Lord  Derby's 
Government  carried  the  Bill  through  two  readings  in  tbe  Commons, 
nor  did  the  change  of  Ministry  influence  it,  and  in  August  1653  it 
was  read  a  third  time.  It  was,  however,  dropped  after  the  second 
reading  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Again  in  tbe  following  year  it  passed 
the  Commons,  but  the  feeling  in  regard  to  properly  in  the  Upper 
House  ^ain  proved  too  strong  for  it,  and  after  a  hostile  report  fiom 
a  select  committee  it  was  thrown  out.  Tbe  Ministry  of  Lord  Palraer- 
stou  was  unfikvourable  to  any  changes  with  regard  to  land.  Liberal 
in  name,  it  was  essentially  a  Conservative  Ministry,  its  chief 
chnrHcterisfic  was  its  desire  to  allow  things  to  remain  unchanged.  It 
tesulted  tital  every  attempt  made  towards   legalising  the  Ulster 
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custom  failed.  A  Bill  for  the  purpose  introduced  by  Mr.  Maguire 
in  185S  was  stigmatised  by  the  Premier  as  "a  £111  to  transfer  the 
property  of  one  set  of  persons  to  another  of  a  difTerent  class  ; "  and 
in  1860  the  Oovemment  taking  the  mutter  in  hand  even  passed  a 
Bill  affirming  the  principle  that  arrangements  between  landlord  and 
tenant  should  rest  entirely  on  contract,  thiit  with  regard  to  past 
improvements  the  tenant  should  have  no  claim  for  compensation, 
while  for  improvements  in  the  future  no  compensation  could  be 
claimed  unless    they  were    undertaken  with   the    landlord's    con- 

The  dJsesUblishment  of  the  Church  had  not  escaped  the  fate 
which  conBtantly  attended  the  tardy  concessions  of  ibc»umi 
England  to  Irish  claims.  Instead  of  producing  order  or  JIJ^I^"* "" 
eiciting  any  feeling  of  gratitude  among  the  people,  it  i^*- 
appeared  only  to  encourage  further  agitatioD,  and  to  increase  the 
lawless  disturbance  of  the  country.  The  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act  had  been  allowed  to  lapse  at  tlie  beginning  of  the  year 
1669.  Several  of  the  more  notorioua  of  the  Fenian  convicts  had  been 
amnestied,  and  had  at  once  proceeded  to  declare  theiu  uncompromising 
hatred  to  England,  and  to  inaugurate  a  fresh  agitation.  The  number 
of  agrarian  outrages  rapidly  increased,  and  before  the  year  closed  it 
had  been  found  necessary  to  send  additional  troops  across  the  Channel. 
In  recommending  an  alteration  in  the  land  law,  Mr.  Gladstone  laid 
himself  open  to  very  obvious  cOQUQcnt.  His  opponents  were  not 
only  able  to  stigmatise  his  conduct  bb  a  mean  concession  to  disaffection, 
they  could  point  ont  the  complete  faUure  of  the  conciliatory  step 
already  taken,  and  could  charge  the  Government  with  laxity  in  the 
performance  of  its  primary  duty,  the  suppression  of  open  disorder. 
Nor  could  Mr.  Gladstone  deny  the  existence  of  increased  crime.  But 
while  admitting  it,  and  even  allowing  that  his  legislation  by  raising 
hope  had  added  to  the  excitement,  be  took  the  high  ground  that  the 
great  curative  measure  he  was  recommending  was  in  itself  just ; 
and  that  its  effects,  though  they  might  be  slow,  must  ultimately 
appear. 

As  Mr.  Gladstone  had  undertaken  to  govern  Ireland  in  accordance 
with  Irish  ideas,  he  could  hardly  accept  as  the  basis  for  j^,_„Mt» 
improving  the  land  system  much  less  than  the  view  Mr.  oujiMm 
implied  in  the  Ulster  custom.  But  he  was  not  only 
bound  to  legislate  as  far  as  possible  to  suit  Irish  ideas,  he  was  also 
bound  by  his  economical  views,  and  by  his  connection  with  a  party 
of  wealth  and  standing,  to  support  as  fully  as  possible  the  rights  of 
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property.  The  problem  he  felt  himself  obliged  to  solre  wrb  to 
hanuonue  views  so  antagonistic  as  those  implied  b;  the  fixity  of 
tenure  which  the  Irish  tenant  demanded  and  those  expressed  in  the 
English  meaning  of  the  word  "freehold,"  and  secondly,  the  Irish 
conception  of  a  fair  rent  with  the  English  economical  belief  in  the 
sanctity  of  free  contract.  When  the  Bill  was  laid  before  the  pablic 
ni  Will  xtai,  *'  became  evident  that  in  the  attempted  compromise  the 
BuiiBtrmtHwi.  QoTerunent  had  been  obliged  to  incline  considerably 
towards  Irish  ideas.  The  measure  seemed  to  allow  that 
in  Ireland  at  least  the  accepted  -riew  of  absolute  property  in  land 
was  untenable,  and  to  acknowledge  definitely  not  only  this  right  of 
an  occupier  to  Che  improvements  he  had  made,  but  also  to  his  occu- 
pation. The  Ulster  custom  was  taken  as  the  basis  of  le^lation  with 
regard  to  tenancies  at  will.  Where  that  custom  existed  it  was  to 
receive  the  force  of  law ;  where  analogous  though  less  definite 
customs  obtained,  they  were  to  be  recognised  if  the  tenant  was 
disturbed  by  his  landlord  except  for  non-pajTment  of  rent ;  and, 
where  no  such  custom  existed,  compensation  for  improvement  and 
for  disturbance,  according  to  a  certain  scale,  was  rendei-ed  imperative, 
and  coutU  were  established  to  settle  questions  which  would  cert^nly 
arise  under  the  BilL  Thus  far  it  would  seem  that  the  measure  was 
a  first  step  towards  a  system  of  dual  ownership.  But  upon  granting 
long  leases  a  landlord  might  free  his  property  from  the  restrictions 
which  legalised  custom  laid  upon  it,  and  a  second  part  of  the  measure 
was  directed  to  the  establishment  of  a  proprietory  instead  of  a  tenant 
class.  Public  loans,  to  be  repaid  by  instalments  spread  over  a 
number  of  years,  were  to  be  authorised  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
tenants  to  purchase  their  holdings.  The  necessity  of  legislating  upon 
Che  land  in  Ireland  was  so  generally  felt  Chat  the  Bill  was  received 
with  general  acquiescence,  and  passed  the  secoud  reading  by  a  yery 
large  majority.  Such  opposition  as  it  encountered  was  offered  in 
committee.  The  point  which  afforded  the  great  opportunity  for  a 
party  division  was  the  compensation  allowed  for  disturbance,  as  dis- 
tinct from  that  allowed  foe  improvements.  Tliis  was  as  Mr.  Disraeli 
pointed  out  a  real  change  in  the  nature  of  property  in  land.  The 
scute  of  couqiensation,  which  varied  according  to  the  value  of  the 
holding  from  seven  to  two  year's  rent,  acknowledged  the  right  of  the 
occupier  to  the  actual  pns^e^ion  of  that  proportion  at  least  of  his 
holding.  The  tenant  thus  became  a  joint  proprietor  with  the  land- 
lord. Mr.  Disraeli's  argument  was  at  the  time  contradicted  by  the 
supporters  of  the  Bdl,  who  declared  that  the  compensation  was  only 
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allowed  to  cover  the  loss  which  eviction  caused.  Eut  his  contention 
that  the  concesaion  would  lead,  as  dual  ownership  has  comtantly 
done,  to  increased  irritation  on  the  part  of  the  t-etmnt,  and  to  a 
general  refusal  to  pay  rent,  proved  only  too  prophetic  The  diviaion 
showed  the  strength  of  the  Government,  which  obtained  a  majority 
of  seventy-four  in  favour  of  the  enactment  of  tJie  Bill  upon  this  point 
Indeed,  although  a  vast  number  of  amendments  were  proposed  in  both 
Houses,  none  of  them  were  carried  which  at  all  vitally  affected  the 
measure,  and  by  the  1st  of  August  it  had  passed  through  sit  ita 
st^s.  Great  and  almost  revolutionary  though  it  was,  it  did  not 
produce  all  the  good  which  was  expected  of  it.  Tlie  kudlordfi  found 
means  to  thwart  its  operation.  The  purchase  clauses  became  in- 
effective, because  the  owners  of  property  preferred  to  sell  even  at 
lower  prices  to  fellow-owners  rather  than  to  their  tenants.  They  took 
advantage  also  of  loopholes  which  had  unfortunately  been  left, 
enabling  th'em  to  contract  themselves  out  of  the  action  of  the  BilL 
Their  liberty  of  action  with  regard  to  their  tenants  was  restricted 
only  by  a  pecuniary  fine,  which  proved  insufficient  to  deter  them  from 
pursuing  their  old  course,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  evictions,  instead  of 
decreasing,  became  more  numerous  under  the  operation  of  the  new 
law. 

While  the  land  Bill  was  still  before  the  House,  after  its  second 
reading,  and  before  it  passed  into  Committee,  it  had  been  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^ 
thought  necessary  to  introduce  and  rapidly  pass  a  Bill  Mrriaim  Act. 
known  as  the  Peace  Preservation  Act  for  the  suppression 
of  disorder.  The  use  of  firearms  was  forbidden  in  proclaimed  districts, 
the  powers  of  the  police  were  considerably  increased,  mngistrates  were 
intrusted  with  a  large  summary  jurisdiction,  and  a  change  of  venue 
in  trials  was  authorised.  The  Government  was  also  given  the  power 
of  suppressing  newspapers,  subject  to  the  necessity  of  iustifying  its 
action  if  the  owners  of  the  paper  proceeded  against  it. 

The  defects  in  the  land  law  were  not  at  first  obvious.  The 
satisfaction  which  it  gave  to  the  Irish,  in  conjunction  with  the 
strbgent  enactments  of  the  Peace  Preservation  Act,  a,i,Mm 
produced  a  period  <,i  comparative  quiet.  But  it  was  nniuiiiiiii 
evident  that  the  twofold  discontent  of  the  Irish  was  not  -"'••'•'*»°»- 
satisfied  in  either  of  its  branches.  It  was  no  doubt  much  to  the 
tenant  that  he  should  secure  the  advantages  of  bis  own  improvements, 
but  it  was  the  land  itself  at  which  he  really  aimed  ;  and  the  power 
of  eviction,  still  left  in  the  hands  of  ,the  landlord,  and  even  implicitly 
allowed  upon  condition  of  compensation  being  paid,  appeared  to 
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leave  the  tenant's  tenure  rs  UDcertatn  as  ever.  There  were  in  fact 
plain  signs  tliat  the  new  land  law  did  not  go  nearif  far  enough  to 
destroy  the  agrarian  agitation,  that  the  religions  equality  f^nted  by 
the  disestiibliahment  of  the  Irish  Chuich,  and  the  desire  to  let  by- 
gonea  be  bygones,  evidenced  by  the  anmeety  afforded  to  the  Fenian 
prisoners  in  1869,  were  not  regarded  ns  an  adequate  reply  to  the 
aspirations  of  the  national  party.  Armed  as  they  were  with  the 
powers  of  the  Peace  Preservation  Act,  the  Govemraent  were  obliged 
to  appeal  to  Parliament  Id  the  veiy  year  that  the  Laud  Act  was 
passed,  for  a  Committee  to  examine  into  the  outrages  of  tbe  Ribbon 
Society  in  West  Meath.  In  that  neighbourhood  all  the  ordinary 
phenomena  of  Irish  agrarian  discontent  were  visible,  murders  and 
outrages,  and  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  satisfactory  verdicts  upon 
UHottba  the  criminals.  On  the  other  hiuid,  the  defeat  of  Fenianism, 
H«>  Kill  the  avowed  object  of  which  was  separation  and  independ- 
""■■*'■  ence,  afforded  opportunity  for  the  rise  of  a  new  demand, 
a  Bon  of  ill-defined  compromise  between  actual  separation  and  close 
nnion  with  England,  which  took  the  name  of  Home  Rula  The 
Parliamentary  advocacy  of  this  scheme  was  in  tlie  hands  of  Mr.  Isaac 
Butt,  who  in  successive  sessions,  with  considerable  effect,  but  without 
any  exact  definition  of  what  he  wanted,  pressed  ita  claims  upon 
Parliiiraent  Tbe  Fenian  leaders,  if  not  active  in  their  support  of  the 
movement,  which  fell  no  doubt  far  short  of  their  objects,  quietly 
acquiesced  in  it.  At  no  time,  however,  during  the  leadership  of 
Mr.  Butt  did  the  Home  Bule  movement  assume  a  very  threatening 
aspect,  or  appear  to  touch  the  feelings  of  the  people  very  closely.  It 
was  not  until  it  fell  into  the  firmer  hands  of  Mr.  Pamell  that  it  passed 
out  of  the  sphere  of  tlieoretical  discussion. 

The  stream  of  reform  which  had  been  pent  up  during  the  long 
Ministry  of  Lord  Palmerston  waa  now  at  its  full  flood.  The  two 
great  Irish  BilU,  involving  as  they  did  such  important 
oommiHiit  questions  as  the  connection  between  Church  and  State, 
iregr.oiBii.  ^^^  (jjg  absolute  character  of  property,  had  necessarily 
taken  the  first  place  in  public  interest.  But  tbe  programme  of  the 
Government  as  laid  down  in  the  Queen's  Speech  at  the  opening  of 
Parliament  {Feb.  8, 1870)  had  included  an  immense  variety  of  sub- 
jects, so  many  indeed  that  it  was  impossible  to  handle  them  alL 

Tlie  Ministry  at  all  events  cannot  be  charged  with  delay.  Only 
uoeuisiwi  two  days  after  the  introduction  of  the  Irish  Land  Bill, 
raciiniu.  jjjg  gjgj,t  question  of  National  Education  was  brought 

furward.    England  had  been  gradually  awakening  to  a  smse  of  ita 
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deficiency  in  oationail  educatioo,  and  to  the  necessity  of  iniproviog  it. 
It  was  well  ascertained  that  the  country  was  in  tliia  respect  far 
behind  many  continental  nations.  The  marrelloua  successes  of  Prussia 
were  commonly  traced  to  tile  trained  intelligence  of  the  men  compos- 
ing its  annies,  and  it  was  felt  that  if  Engliuid  was  to  mainteiD  its 
forward  position  in  the  world,  the  education  of  the  people  could  be 
110  longer  left  in  its  present  unsatisfectory  condition.  In  Mr.  Forater 
had  been  found  an  able  and  eameat  exponent  of  this  feeling,  and  on 
liim,  as  Vice-President  of  the  Committee  of  Conncil  on  Education, 
devolved  the  duty  of  introducing  and  supporting  the  great  measure 
by  which  the  Ministry  purposed  to  redeem  its  promises.  This  Bill 
may  be  j-^^rded  as  a  part  of  a  general  scheme  inTolviog  all  classes  of 
education,  and  portions  of  which  had  already  been  before  the  public 
Already,  in  1862,  the  twining  places  of  the  wealthy  few,  the  TJni- 
veraities  and  public  schools,  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  Conimia- 
sions  with  a  view  to  modification  and  reform.  The  movement  had 
been  carried  further,  and  bad  touched  the  secondary  education. 
There  were  scattered  over  England  a  vast  number  of  granunar- schools 
and  educational  foundations  intended  for  the  middle  classes.  There 
was  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  resources  thus  offered  for 
education  were  largely  wasted  and  misapplied.  In  1865  a  Schools 
Inquiry  Commission,  of  which  Mr.  Forater  was  a  prominent  member, 
had  been  issued.  The  report  of  this  Commission  had  brought  to 
light  abundant  abuses.  The  education  offered  by  the  grammar- 
schools  wa^  frequently  not  at  all  that  which  the  people  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood required.  Incompetent  or  idle  masters,  content  with  their 
fixed  stipends,  allowed  their  schools  to  fall  into  entire  decay.  The 
very  requirements  of  the  Founder's  Will  in  many  cases  formed  an 
obstacle  to  improvement.  The  Commissioners  not  only  exposed  the 
abuses,  but  entered  into  minute  arguments  as  to  the  sm  t<a 
lemedies.  Mr.  Foister  introduced  a  Bill  more  or  less  in  JJ^J^^ 
accordance  with  these  suggestions,  and  although  in  its  lit), 
passage  through  Parliament  it  lost  considerably  in  completeness,  its 
main  principles  were  preserved.  Commissioners  were  appointed  with 
power  to  make  new  schemes  ;  and  although  in  1674  a  reactionary 
movement  was  made  with  the  object  of  reveraing  the  liberal  religious 
principles  on  which  the  Commissioners  were  acting,  its  practical  effect 
was  merely  to  transfer  their  power  to  the  already  existing  body  of 
Charity  Commissioners.  In  their  hands  new  schemes  have  continued 
to  be  created,  and  many  of  the  flagrant  abuses  which  bad  disgraced 
the  old  foundation  schoob  have  been  removed.    Even  before  the 
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appointment  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Commission,  the  deficiencies  in 
secondary  education  had  beea  so  obvious  that  in  1858  the  Universities 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  had  each  of  them  set  on  foot  a  system  of 
local  examinations,  by  which  the  efficiency  of  secondary  schools, 
whether  private  or  endowed,  was  tested.  By  these  means  both  the 
educational  machinery  and  its  employment  were  la^^ly  improved. 

Of  more  geneml  importance  was  the  Bill  of  1870  for  national 
elementary  education.  The  small  grant  which  nearly  forty  yenra 
before  had  been  made  to  support  the  National  and  the  British  and 
Foreign  School  Societies  had  swelled  into  ao  annual  sum 
loMtiia  BUI.  of  ^&00,00(),  and  the  Committee  of  the  Council  on  Educa- 
FiB.  1179.  jjjiij  ji^   grown   into  an  important  department  of  the 

administration.  But  voluntary  effort,  even  wiiea  BubsJdised  by  the 
State,  had  failed  in  its  object.  Much  bad  no  doubt  been  achieved,  but 
statistics  showed  only  too  plainly  how  far  the  country  still  was  from 
possessing  an  efficient  system  of  public  education.  It  was  calculated 
that  in  many  of  the  large  towns  scarcely  more  than  a  third  of  the 
children  received  regular  teaching.  All  schemes  for  a  truly  national 
system  had  hitherto  made  shipwreck  on  what  was  spoken  of  as  the 
religious  difficulty.  The  various  religious  denominations  could  agree 
upon  no  general  system  of  undogmatic  religious  teaching,  and  the 
genenil  feeling  of  the  country  was  strongly  opposed  to  the  views  of 
the  extreme  Liberals,  who  were  eager  that  education  should  be 
divorced  from  religion,  and  be  entirely  secular.  The  subject  had 
come  into  prominence  in  1869  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Melly  for  a 
commission  of  inquiry.  The  Government  had  withstood  the  demand 
on  the  ground  that  sufficient  information  was  already  at  hand,  but 
had  given  an  implied  promise  of  early  legislation.  It  fell  to  Mr. 
Vorster  to  redeem  this  pledge.  His  object,  as  he  himself  explained, 
was  to  covet  the  country  with  gooii  bcIiooIs  without  the  waste  of 
public  money.  The  Bill  which  was  to  solve  this  problem  proposed  to 
take  advantage  of  the  existing  voluntary  system,  but  to  supply  at  the 
public  cost  its  proved  deficiencies.  The  Sist  thing  to  be  done  was  to 
find  out  what  was  wanted.  For  this  purpose  England  was  to  be 
divided  into  districts,  and  the  amount  of  school  accommodation 
afTorded  with  that  required  in  each  compared.  After  the  lapse  of  a 
year,  during  which  voluntary  effort  might  he  further  exerted,  the 
deficiencies  were  to  be  supphed  by  the  compulsory  erection  of  schools. 
In  calculating  the  amount  of  accommodation  offered  by  any  district, 
only  those  schools  which  accepted  Government  inspection  and  a  very 
stringent  conscience  clause  were   reckoned.     Accommodation  being 
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thus  supplied,  it  became  a  question  how  it  tbs  to  be  paid  for.  Mr. 
Forster,  believing  that  the  vork  of  general  education  would  be 
too  great  for  the  Central  GoTemment,  proposed  to  place  the  e):peDse 
upon  a  local  rate,  the  admiQistration  of  which  along  nith  the  man- 
agement of  the  rate- established  schools  should  be  in  the  hands  of  a 
School  Board,  elected  by  the  Testrlea,  or  by  the  Town  Councils  in 
municipal  boroughs.  The  School  Boards  were  authorised  to  make 
by-laws  to  compel  attendance,  and  to  eatablUh  free  schools  where 
necessary,  as  exceptions  to  the  general  principle  that  parents  should 
pay  for  their  children's  education.  Thus  far  there  was  little  in  the 
Bill  to  excite  opposition.  The  machinery  suggested,  and  the  compro- 
mise by  which  the  systems  of  Toluutary  and  rate-paid  schools  were 
allowed  to  co-eiist,  met  with  yery  general  approval.  But  the  ulti- 
mate success  of  the  measure  depended  upon  the  solution  of  the 
much-vexed  religions  question.  Granting  that  the  voluntary  achcols 
were  allowed  under  the  condition  of  a  conscience  ckuse  to  continue 
dogmatic  teaching,  what  was  to  be  done  in  those  schools  which  were 
to  be  supported  by  general  rates?  Long  discussion,  and  much 
popular  agitation  bad  to  be  got  through  before  an  answer  was  arrived 
at.  The  programme  of  the  Birmingham  Education  League  demanded 
that  education  should  be  free,  compulsory,  and  secular.  On  the  two 
first  points  there  was  no  strong  popular  feeling  in  its  favour.  It  did 
not  seem  unreasonable  that  parents  should  be  ctJled  upon  to  assist 
educating  their  chiidren.  The  power  of  permissive  compulsion 
intrusted  to  the  School  Boards  was  as  much  as  the  country  was 
inclined  to  bear.  Bnt  many  of  the  leaders  of  the  dissenting  bodies 
jealous  and  afraid  of  the  influence  of  the  Church,  were  decidedly  in 
favour  of  the  complete  separation  of  religious  and  secular  instruction. 
Mr.  Forster  was,  however,  firm  upon  the  point.  After  a  period  of 
watchful  observation  of  the  course  of  public  feeling,  he  declared  him- 
self convinced  that,  as  a  whole,  the  people  of  England  were  strongly 
opposed  to  the  entire  omission  of  religion  in  education,  and  too  warmly 
attached  to  the  Bible  to  allow  its  use  to  be  dropped.  He  therefore 
accepted  an  amendment,  brought  forward  in  Committee  by  Mr. 
Cowper  Temple,  preventing  the  use  of  any  Catechism  or  dogmatic 
formulary  in  the  rate- established  schools.  Beyond  that,  he  declared, 
the  Government  would  not  go,  and  finBliy  it  was  agreed  that  unless 
religions  instruction  was  forbidden  by  the  School  Board  of  the  district, 
the  teachers  might  read  and  expound  the  Bible,  avoiding  the  use 
of  Catechisms  or  written  creeds. 
The  Bill,  as  completed,  thus  provided  school  accommodation  for 
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alt  the  children  in  Eogland,  at  schools  Hiibject  to  careful  GoTSTDmeat 
inspection      It  maintained  the  existing  volonl&iy  schools,  and  allowed 

them,  Bubject  to  a  stringent  conscience  clause,  Xa  give 
Mr.  Fsnur*!      denominational  retigioas  teaching.    It  provided  unde- 

nominational  religions  teaching  in  the  Board  Schools, 
subject  to  the  permission  of  the  Board,  but  laid  no  constraint  upon 
the  cliildren  to  attend  it.  It  continued  the  pajment  of  fees,  sub- 
sidised by  Goremmeut  giants,  in  the  case  of  all  schools  whether 
supported  by  Toluntarj  subscriptions  or  by  rates.  It  gave  to  locally 
elected  School  Boards  the  administration  of  the  rate-paid  schools,  and 
the  power  of  compelling  the  attendance  of  children  at  some  certificated 
school  The  method  of  electing  the  School  Boards  was  much  dis- 
cussed. The  original  proposition  was  modified  by  the  introduction, 
for  the  Brst  time  in  pnblic  elections,  of  the  vote  by  ballot ;  and  it  was 
arranged  that  London  should  be  formed  into  a  single  district,  in 
which  all  ratepayers  should  have  votes.  Mr.  Forster  exhibited  in  his 
msnagement  of  the  Bill  an  unwearied  assiduity,  an  ability,  and  an 
earnestness,  which  excited  univeisal  admiration.  It  proved,  on  the 
whole,  a  very  great  success.  No  doubt  it  did  not  succeed  in  ^ving 
England  a  perfect  system  of  elementaty  education, and, in  the  advance  d 
liberal  thought,  several  of  the  views  put  forward  at  the  time  with  little 
hope  of  result  have  found  a  lai^e  number  of  support«ra ;  the  desire 
for  free  compulsory  education  has  become  very  generally  diffused. 
The  somewhat  inelastic  and  mechanical  character  of  the  training 
given,  the  result  of  centndisation,  is  a  subject  of  not  unreasonable 
complaint,  and  the  tai^  expenditure  incurred  by  the  School  Boards, 
especially  in  London,  has  brought  them  some  unpopularity.  But 
upon  the  whole,  whatever  its  defects,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  by 
placing  the  opportunity  of  schooling  within  the  reach  of  all,  by 
exerting  pressure  upon  parents  and  placing  before  them  the  duty  of 
training  their  children,  and  by  insuring  at  least  a  fair  amount  of 
efhciency  to  the  training  given,  the  Bill  has  exerted  a  very  great  and 
beneficial  influence. 

The  principle  that  education  should  be  national  and  nusectariao, 
which  was  accepted  in  this  series  of  measures,  reached  its  final  exten- 
AboUUon  ii[  sion  when  at  length  in  1871  the  long-vexed  question  of 
"tS'^Jw  "^Ugio'is  tests  at  the  Universities  was  settled.  Thrown 
iiUM.  im.  out  by  the  House  of  Lords  in  1870,  it  was  reintroduced 
in  the  same  terms  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  following  year,  and  in 
spite  of  the  opposition  of  Lord  Salisbury,  who  succeeded  in  canying 
by  a  small  majority  in  the  Upper  House  a  new  t«Bt  to  be  laid  on  all 
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holding  college  offices,  the  £ill  wbb  carried  in  the  Lower  House  and 
ultimately  accepted  by  the  Lords.  B;  this  Bill,  while  clerical  fellow- 
shipa  were  still  continued,  all  lay  students  wete  admitted  to  the 
Universities  on  precisely  equal  terms. 

The  three  great  measures  which  had  marked  the  first  years  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  GoTemmeDt  had  been  upon  the  whole  reo^nised  as  neces- 
sary, and  had  secured  laige  majorities  in  the  House,  though,  like  all 
other  reforms,  they  had  excited  much  hostility  among  the  interests 
which  they  had  unavoidably  attacked.     The  interests  of  ^^ 

the  Church  aud  of  landed  property  had  been,  it  was  sup-  at  aonmiuBt, 
posed,  assaulted  by  the  two  great  Irish  measures,  while  the  "''■ 
Nonconformists  viewed  with  much  dislike  the  religious  compromise  of 
the  Education  Act.  But  the  reforming  energy  of  the  Goremment  was 
by  no  means  exhausted.  In  rapid  auccessiou  Bills  were  produced  which, 
however  desirable  in  themselves,  immediately  excited  strong  oppo- 
sition, and  required  for  their  success  a  combination  of  fiimoess,  with 
delicacy  of  bandlbg,  which  they  did  not  receive.  At  the  same  time 
the  management  of  foreign  afFiurs,  of  necessity  difficult  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  great  war  raging  in  Europe,  assumed  a  form  which  to 
many  appeared  derogatory  to  the  high  position  of  Ei^land.  Though 
the  Ministry  was  able  to  hold  its  position  for  some  years  longer,  as 
early  as  the  bepnning  of  18T1  the  full  tide  of  its  popularity  had 
begun  to  ebb. 

With  public  attention  fixed  upon  the  astounding  events  of  the  war 
in  France,  and  Paris  in  the  agonies  of  the  winter  siege  by  the  German 
armies,  it  is  not  strange  that  the  military  condition  of 
England  should  have  become  a  prominent  topic  of  dis-  nronu  in  uu 
cusaion.  A  very  natural  though  somewhat  unreasonable  *™''' 
sympathy  for  France  went  hand  in  hand  with  an  exaggerated  dread 
of  the  power  and  ambition  of  its  successful  rival  The  self-command 
and  moderation,  which  is  Bismarck's  greatest  claim  to  our  admiration, 
was  not  yet  known.  To  not  a  few  it  seemed  only  too  probable  that 
the  conquest  of  Prance  was  but  a  stepping-stone  to  an  assault  on 
England.  A  serious  doubt  was  felt,  not  without  justification  in  the 
faulty  system  of  our  military  administration,  as  to  the  efficiency  of 
our  means  of  defence.  An  agitation  for  army  reform,  supported  by 
the  press  and  by  several  well-known  public  men,  arose,  and  was 
taken  up  by  the  Ministry.  The  duty  of  throwing  into  shape  the 
general  feeling  in  this  respect  fell  to  Mr.  Cardweil.  The  first  notifi- 
cation of  what  was  intonded  was  given  when  the  army  estimates  for 
the  yeai  1871  were  moved.    The  Government  demanded  £16,851,700, 
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or  an  incceaee  of  very  nearly  ^3,000,000  upon  the  sum  demanded  the 
n*  Amr  preceding  year.     It  waa  explained  that  the  army  woqIcI 

£jjjj^~  "^  ^  increased  by  20,000  men,  that  a  considerable  addition 
rib.  UTL  would  be  iimde  to  the  number  of  the  field  guns,  and  tJie 

grant  to  Tolnnteers  lately  raised,  but  ^t  of  the  vhole  Bum  about 
one-third  wonld  be  given  towards  the  increaae  of  artillery  and  ammu- 
nitioD,  and  of  the  transport  serrica.  On  demanding  so  large  an 
addition  to  the  estimatea,  it  was  necessary  for  Mr.  Cardvell  to 
explain  at  some  length  the  scheme  of  army  letHiganisation,  for  whidi 
the  grant  vas  lequiied.  The  result  of  his  plan  would,  aa  he  estimated, 
give  England  an  army  of  497,000  men :  135,000  regulars,  139,000 
militift,  14,000  yeomanry,  9000  first  army  reaen-B,  30,000  second  army 
reserre,  and  170,000  volunteers.  But  in  order  to  cany  out  the  changes 
in  contemplation  it  was  necessary  to  settle  some  pieliminary  principles, 
such  as  the  need  of  a  snfBdent  army,  the  method  of  enlistment,  and 
the  relation  of  the  auxiliary  to  the  regular  forces.  It  was  aigned  that 
the  character  of  the  English  Empire  differs  &om  that  of  any  foreign 
country ;  its  wide  extension,  and  the  consequent  recmrence  of  small 
wan  renders  the  presence  of  ita  army,  though  not  in  great  nnmbers, 
necessary  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  It  did  not  therefore  appear 
desirable  that  the  universal  and  compulsory  service  which  Med  the 
anccerafiil  aimieo  of  Germany  should  be  adopt«d ;  a  regular  body  of 
p^d  troops  always  in  a  state  of  complete  efficiency  would  supply  the 
wantsofEngland  at  once  more  cheaply  and  more  efficaciously.  On  this 
gronnd  alone,  even  without  the  additional  arguments  drawn  from  the 
great  distaste  of  Englishmen  for  compulsory  service  and  its  undoubted 
and  eipensivB  interference  with  the  ordinary  business  of  life,  the 
Government  recommended  with  general  approbation  that  the  principle 
of  voluntary  enlistment  should  be  miuntiuned.  Bat  the  regular  army, 
being  in  a  great  degree  used  abroad,  was  insufficient  for  purposes  of 
defence  ;  it  was  backed  up  byliie  auxiliary  forces — the  militia  and  the 
volunteers.  The  national  force,  as  it  may  be  called,  the  militia,  the 
original  army  of  England,  was  still  under  the  authority  of  the  Lords 
lieutenant  of  the  counties.  But  no  complete  and  general  oi^anisallon 
could  be  arrived  at,  nor  any  system  by  which  the  two  blanches  of  the 
service  could  be  brought  into  close  relation,  unless  this  divided  com- 
mand waa  destroyed,  and  the  Commander-in-Chief  and  the  Wat 
Office  rec<^ised  as  the  sole  paramount  authority.  That  all  the 
forces  should  be  brought  under  one  uniform  system  and  placed  under 
one  command,  was  therefore  a  second  point  pressed  by  the  Govem- 
,mefit  and  willingly  accepted.    But  even  so,  any  real  amalgstn^on 
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mnained  impossible  af  long  as  comnugsions  in  the  legular  anny 
were  a  matter  of  piuchass,  and  in  the  militia  a  matter  of  gift.  Manjr 
other  te«aoas  seemed  to  point  to  the  wisdom  of  the  abolilJOD  of  the 
purchase  systein.  It  had  become  fullj  recognised  by  all  ciTilians 
that  the  excellence  of  an  army  depended  clueflj  on  the  excellence  of 
ita  officers,  and  that  no  process  except  that  of  selection  could  preTeat 
old  and  inefficient  officers  from  holding  high  commmd.  The  growing 
feeling  in  favour  of  merit  without  regard  to  wealth,  which  was  one 
of  the  best  points  in  the  democratic  growth  of  the  time,  was  shocked 
at  the  idea  of  meritorious  soldiers  of  good  capacity  left  in  subordinftte 
po3t9,  and  superseded,  irrespective  of  their  capacity,  by  rich  men. 
Of  this  feeling  Mr.  Oeo^e  Trevelyan  had  made  himself  the  spokes- 
man, and  again  and  again  had  eicit«d  popular  indignation  by  narrat- 
ing such  cases  as  that  of  Havelock,  who  had  declared  that  "three 
sots  and  two  fools  had  purchased  over  him,  and  that  but  for  hia 
family  he  would  not  have  served  another  honr."  It  was  plain  to  all 
men  not  themselves  int«rested  in  the  matter,  that  although  England 
might  be  proud  of  its  officers,  and  although  it  had  on  the  whole 
avoided  disaster,  theoretically  the  system  was  absolutely  untenable. 
To  the  reforming  Ooremment  of  the  day  it  was  a  matter  of  prime 
necessity  even  irrespective  of  the  army  scheme  that  purchase  should 
be  abolished.  To  that  scheme  its  abolition  was  the  necessary  thresh- 
old. Mr.  Cardwell  therefore  suggested  that  on  a  certain  day  pur- 
chase should  cease,  but  that  vested  interests  should  be  carefully 
guarded  ;  commissioners  were  to  be  appointed  to  represent  the  pur- 
chaser and  pay  to  those  officers  who  withdrew  fix>m  the  sj^y  the 
Ml  price  of  their  commission,  not  only  the  legal  regulation  price,  but 
the  extra  price  which  though  iUelf  illegal  had  been  sanctioned  by 
custom. 

In  the  agitation  which  had  preceded  the  Bill  the  expense  thus 
necessarily  incurred,  which  Mr.  Cardwell  put  at  about  j£7,000,000, 
had  been  carefully  explained  to  the  nation,  and  it  ap-  bhk^mm  ii 
peared  clear  that  it  was  willing  to  pay  the  price.  But  *»A™r"iii- 
the  destruction  of  purchase  was  regarded  with  the  greatest  hostility 
by  the  greater  part  of  the  army,  and  by  Conservatives  who  desired  to 
maintain  what  they  considered  the  high  social  standard  of  the  officers 
and  the  due  influence  of  wealth.  The  existing  system  had  also  been 
regarded  favourably  by  many  eminent  authorities,  and  opinions  in  its 
favour  expressed  by  snch  men  as  Wellington  and  Raglan  carried 
considerable  weight.  The  stand  made  by  the  military  men  and  th^ 
supporters  was  of  so  obstructive  a  nature,  and  thieatene4  so  «alitel^ 
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to  pnclnde  lei^slation  upon  other  subjects,  that  the  GoTermnont  at 
length  felt  themselves  compelled  to  remodel  their  Bill,  and  to  confine 
it  to  the  abolition  of  purchase  and  the  transfer  of  the  power  over  the 
militia  and  volunt«ers  from  the  Lords-LioDtenant  to  the  Crown.  A 
Tery  clear  hint  that  further  opposition  wonld  be  followed  by  the 
refusal  of  the  Government  to  paj  more  than  the  reguhition  prices  by 
nay  of  campensatioa  had  its  effect  upon  the  opponents  of  the  Bill, 
and  in  its  curtaOed  form  it  was  passed  without  much  further  difficulty 
(July  3, 1871).  The  Bill  had  still  Ui  pass  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
was  there  met  by  a  Conaervative  amendment  moved  by  the  Duke  of 
Eichmond,  to  the  effect  that  the  Hoose  should  not  paas  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill  until  it  had  the  full  plan  of  reorganisation  before 
it^  The  speech  of  Lord  Northbrook  in  inHoducing  the  Bill  to  the 
Upper  House  had  in  fact  given  all  the  information  that  was  necessary, 
especially  as  the  reoi^anisation,  as  apart  from  certain  large  principles 
and  financial  questious,  was  distinctly  the  business  of  the  executive 
and  not  of  the  legislatnre.  The  amendment  however  had  an  air  of 
plausibility  about  it,  and  at  the  same  time  relieved  ^le  Lords  ftom 
undertaking  what  they  felt  to  be  an  impossibility,  the  direct  rejection 
of  the  abolition  of  purchase.  On  the  division  there  appeared  a 
majority  of  twenty-five  in  favour  of  the  amendmenL  It  was  thought 
that  this  was  tantamount  to  the  rejection  of  the  Bill,  though  t«chni- 
cally  it  was  but  its  postponement.  It  was  evident  that  a  quarrel 
between  the  two  Houaes  was  threatening.  But  the  public  were  taken 
a  good  deal  by  surprise  when  two  days  after  the  passing  of  the 
amendment  in  the  Lords  Mr.  Gladstone  announced  in  the  Lower 
House  that  purchase  had  already  been  abolished.  Pointing  ont  that 
the  Commons  had  assented  to  the  principle,  and  were  willing  it  mnst 
Aboutinir  he  supposed  to  pay  the  price,  he  had  thought  it  right, 
J^iJ^JJj^  he  said,  to  advise  her  Majesty  to  destroy  by  royal  war- 
Jiir  un.  rant  a  system  which  existed  only  by  royal  warrant,  and 

to  declare  that  by  the  1st  of  November  purchase  should  cease.  A 
similar  announcement  was  made  in  the  Lords.  The  excitement  in 
Parliament  was  considerable.  Mr.  Disraeli  denounced  the  conduct 
of  the  Ministry  as  "a  part  uf  a  shameful  conspiracy  against  the 
undoubted  privileges  of  the  Upper  House."  The  House  of  Lords, 
after  bitter  speeches  against  the  auppoaed  infringement  of  the  Consti- 
tution, passed  a  vote  of  censure  upon  tlie  Ministry,  at  the  same  time 
assenting  to  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  in  order  lo  secure  to  the 
officetB  the  compensation  due  to  them  on  the  abolition  of  purchtoe. 
There  was  a  good  deal  of  question  among  thinking  men  of  both 
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parties  both  as  to  the  legality  and  the  wbdom  of  the  Goyernment 
policy. .  By  the  people  at  large  it  was  accepted,  without  complaint  of 
the  method  employed,  with  approval  of  the  object  gained. 

The  orgaoisatioii  of  the  army  thu3  became  the  duty  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  day  ;  and  in  the  following  year,  on  moving  the  estimates, 
Mr.  Cardwell  explained  in  detail  the  scheme  he  iQtended  to  adopt. 
The  German  organisation  which  had  produced  such  great  results  was 
necessarily  taken  as  the  groundwork  of  the  arrangement,  but  so 
modified  as  to  suit  the  peculiar  requirements  of  the  English  sfmy. 
The  objects  wliioh  Mr.  Cardwell  set  before  him  were  the  ^_^  ,_„„ 
localisation  of  the  regiments,  the  establishment  of  an  of  ui*  Anv 
army  sufficient  at  once  for  foreign  service  and  for  home 
defence,  and  a  ready  means  for  rmsing  both  the  home  and  foreign 
regiments  on  any  emergency  to  their  foil  strength.  The  country  was 
divided  into  districts,  in  each  of  which  a  central  depot  was  established, 
where  the  home  batt^ions  of  the  local  regiments  were  stationed,  with 
which  during  their  period  of  service  the  militia  regiments  of  the  districts 
were  brigaded.  The  volunteers  were  likewise  brought  under  the  same 
general  system.  To  remove  the  evils  which  had  attended  the  system 
of  long  service,  and  to  pass  a  greater  number  of  men  through  regular 
training,  a  short  service  was  introduced.  Recruits  were  to  enlist  for 
twelve  years  ;  for  seven  of  these  they  were  to  serve  with  the  colours 
and  then  pass  for  the  remaining  five  into  the  army  reserve,  still  liable 
to  be  called  out  for  foreign  service.  Each  regiment  of  the  line  being 
divided  into  two  battalions,  while  one  remained  at  home  the  other 
was  employed  on  foreign  service,  the  intention  being  that  at  least  one- 
half  of  each  arm  of  the  service  should  be  constantly  at  home.  Along 
with  this  arrangement  went  a  considerable  amount  of  decentralisation, 
each  military  centre  being  in  many  respects  complete  in  itself.  But 
unity  was  given  to  the  whole  by  a  new  arrangement  of  departments. 
The  Secretary  of  State  for  War  wos  responsible  for  the  whole  working 
of  the  machine.  The  three  branches,  presided  over  respectively  by 
the  Commander-in-Chief,  the  Surveyor-General  of  Ordnance,  .and  the 
Financial  Secretary,  were  brought  together  at  the  War  Office.  The 
Commander-in-Chief  was  given  the  command  of  all  the  land  forces  of 
the  Crown  whether  at  home  or  abroad.  The  Quartermaster-General, 
hitherto  a  rival  and  co-ordinate  power,  was  subordinated  to  the  Adju- 
tant-General, who  became  practically  what  is  known  as  Chief  of  the 
StaS  Considerable  complaints  were  made  as  to  several  points  in  the 
scheme ;  short  service  waa  held  to  deprive  the  army  of  its  chief 
element  of  ateadiness— the  presence  of  veteran  soldiers ;  the  esjirit  dA 
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ewjw  which  forma  m  lai^  a  fector  in  the  efflcienoy  of  a  Tegiment  was 
thought  to  be  weakened  by  the  change  of  name  which  the  regiments 
underwent  aad  bj  the  deattaction  of  the  privileges  and  peculiarities 
of  various  corps,  which  was  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  scheme  of 
reorganisation  ;  while  aa  a  matter  of  fact  the  frequent  demands  of 
foreign  service  have  prevented  thiit  balance  between  the  home  and 
foreign  regiments  which  wa^  essential  to  the  completeness  of  the 
scheme.  But  there  can  be  little  question  that  taken  as  a  whole, — 
including  as  it  did  a  considerable  amount  of  decentralisation,  the 
eetablishment  of  better  arrangements  for  comuiissartat  and  transport, 
higher  requiremenla  for  obt^ning  cominiaaiong,  and  a  general  unity 
of  system,— the  scheme  was  a  great  and  valuable  one. 

One  other  reforming  attempt,  meeting  with  much  the  same 
reception  as  the  Army  Bill,  occupied  the  attention  of  Parliament  in 
1871,  and  was  not  completed  till  the  followiug  year.  This  was  Mr. 
Forster's  Ballot  BilL  Its  object  was  to  render  secret  voting  necessary 
both  in  municipal  and  parliamentary  elections,  and  generally  to  secure 
the  punty  of  elections.  Though  introduced  early  in  the  session,  its 
discussion  was  long  postponed  by  the  debates  upon  purchase.  Mr. 
Gladstone,  who  had  previously  opposed  the  principle,  now  became  its 
most  ardent  supporter.  The  feeling  in  the  Honse  was  however  not 
strong  in  its  favour,  the  Opposition  pursued  the  same 
BdiDt,  course  of  obstruction  as  had  delayed  the  Purchase  Bill, 

JJJ^^^  and  though  the  Government  and  its  supporters  adopted 
ooTRBnuu  the  very  unusual  policy  of  allowing  its  opponents  to 
speak  unanswered,  it  was  very  late  in  the  session  before 
the  Bill  could  be  got  through  the  House.  Full  of  anger  against  the 
Ministry,  and  not  observing  any  great  or  general  feeling  in  favour  of 
the  Bill,  the  House  of  Lords  threw  it  out  by  a  very  large  majority. 
The  year  was  indeed  one  of  legislative  failures.  Mr.  Eraee  had 
vainly  endeavoured  to  advance  the  cause  of  temperance  by  a  Licens- 
ing Bill ;  the  interest  of  the  licensed  victuallers  was  too  strong  for 
him,  and  it  had  been  withdrawn.  A  Bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Goschen 
for  the  refortii  of  local  government  and  taxation  met  the  same  fate. 
In  fact  of  more  than  one  hundred  Ministerial  Bills  the  Universities' 
Test  Bill  was  alone  passed. 

Nor  was  the  financial  scheme  of  the  Government  more  successful. 
Although  the  receipts  of  the  last  year  had  largely  exceeded  the 
estimates,  Mr.  Lowe,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  reckoned  that, 
on  account  of  the  outlay  rendered  necessary  by  the  abolition  of  pur- 
chase tmd  the  other  improvements  in  the  army,  there  wonld  be  ft 
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deficit  for  the  coming  jear  of  more  than  ^2,000,000.  ThU  he 
proposed  to  meet  by  xJterations  in  the  probate  and  snccessioii  duties, 
by  an  increased  inooma-tfii  raised  on  a  HTsteni  of  percentages  and 
amouDtiag  to  10a.  8d.  per  cent,  and  by  a  tax  upon  matches.  On  this 
latter  point  he  explained  the  immense  waste  and  the  immense  con- 
samption,  and  calculated  that  a  duty  of  a  halfpenn;  on  ,,„^^^,^ 
a  hundred  would  produce  a  rery  large  sum.  He  pro-  ttmnni. 
posed  that  the  tai  should  be  collected  by  means  of  ""■ 
stamps  attached  to  each  box,  and  suggested  the  punning  motto, 
"£x  Ivxt  lucellum."  No  one  of  his  propositions  met  with  approval. 
The  match  manufacturers  of  the  East  End  feeling  that  the  match- 
tax  would  fall  chieSy  upon  them,  made  a  violent  opposition  to  it,  and 
the  very  poor  class  employed  in  the  manufacture  expressed  their  dis- 
approbation by  crowded  processions  to  Westminster ;  the  wealthy 
classes  regarded  the  alteration  of  the  succession  duties  as  an  assault 
upon  property ;  while  the  collection  of  the  income-tax  upon  percen- 
t^e  instead  of  by  a  definite  sum  per  pound  excited  general  suspicion. 
It  was  found  necessary  to  withdraw  the  whole  Budget,  and  to  substitute  * 
for  all  the  various  methods  of  Mr.  Lowe  a  simple  addition  of  2d.  in 
the  pound  to  the  income-tax. 

This  year  of  failures  had  so  loosened  the  hold  of  the  Giovemment 
upon  the  people  that  it  was  not  without  serious  narks  of  disapproba- 
tion that  the  Prime  Minister  presented  himself  in  the  -itattaia-t 
autnmn  to  his  constituents  at  Greenwich.  The  speech  onnwiek 
he  then  delivered  was  a  remarkable  effort,  and  secured  ''**°^ 
for  the  moment  a  complete  triumph.  He  was  obliged  to  confess  that 
nothing  had  been  done  except  the  abolition  of  purchase,  but  upon  this 
he  laid  great  stress,  excusing  the  want  of  success  in  other  directions 
upon  the  ground  that  it  was  in  accordance  with  the  English  custom  to 
think  long  before  adopting  changes,  and  asserting  the  necessity  of  the 
ultimate  success  of  the  rejected  Bills.  He  at  the  same  time  drew 
attention  in  eloquent  words  to  the  deeper  social  moTements  which 
underlay  the  surface  of  politics,  the  growing  desire  for  restrictions  on 
intemperance,  the  necessity  of  sharing  between  the  rich  and  the  poor 
the  increasing  wealth  of  the  country,  and  of  raising  the  appreciation 
of  honest  labour.  ■ 

Yet,  although  the  year  1872  somewhat  redressed  the  disasters  of 
the  preceding  year  and  the  Government  was  enabled  to  pass  several 
important  measures,  it  had  received  a  blow  from  which  it  never 
properly  recovered.  Its  very  successes  in  some  lespecta  tended  to 
increase  tbo  disfevour  with  which  it  was  regarded.    The  Ballot  Bill 
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was  indeed  carried  in  the  face  of  much  opposition,  and  after  a  com- 
rapturitriif  promiEe  with  the  House  of  Lords  ;  but  miui;  even  among 
JJJ^JJIJ^'  the  Liberals  regarded  secret  votmg  with  dislike  as  con- 
tumttatam  inxj  to  the  principles  of  the  Coiutitation,  and  6S  a  fur- 
!^a!^HD*  therBt«ptowards  annihilating  the  influence  of  wealth  and 
111-  education.    The  abartive  Licensing  Bill  of  the  preceding 

jear  was  reproduced  in  a  moderate  form,  and  was  successfullf  carried 
thningh  the  House.  It  contained  provisions  against  adulteration, 
organised  the  licensing  bodies  both  in  counties  and  boroughs,  leaving 
the  power  of  linensing  in  the  hands  of  the  magistrates,  and  fixed  the 
hours  during  which  public-houses  could  be  open ;  eleven  o'clock  in 
the  countrj  and  twelve  o'clock  in  London  was  the  hour  appointed  for 
closing.  Bnt  the  Bill  though  not  otherwise  than  moderate  excited 
the  anger  of  the  Hcensed  victuallers,  and  aroused  the  feelings  of  many 
of  the  lower  clasaea,  who  disliked  the  restrictions  laid  upon  tlieir 
habits,  and  clamoured  vehemently  against  the  advantages  accorded  to 
the  wealthier  classes  by  the  exception  of  clubs  and  hotels  from  the 
■  action  of  the  new  law.  By  many  also  the  attempt  to  enforce  virtue 
by  legislation  was  regarded  as  a  step  in  the  wrong  direction.  The 
Budget,  though  simple  and  easy,  did  little  towards  restoring  the 
prtilige  of  the  Ministry.  The  receipts  so  far  exceeded  the  estimated 
expenditure  that  a  surplus  of  mote  than  ^63,000,000  resulted,  but 
Mr.  Lowe  contented  himself  with  half,  thus  undoing  what  he  had  done 
the  preceding  year — withdrawing  2d.  from  the  income-tax,  and  lessen- 
ing the  duty  upon  coffee  by  one-half.  But  the  very  existence  of  the 
large  surplus,  and  the  simplicity  with  which  it  was  handled,  seemed 
a  confession  that  previous  estimates  had  been  erroneous,  and  the 
contemplated  changes  proposed  in  the  previous  year  ill-judged. 

It  was  not  however  the  legislation  of  the  Ministry  alone  which  naa 
DtHiitntwnk  shaken  their  popularity.  No  doubt  thero  was  a  general 
MBt^tET  feeling  that  they  were  guided  by  a  vexatious  e^emess 
Fani(ao«aa.  for  uncalled'for  reforms  and  guilty  of  want  of  tact  in 
carrying  them  out  But  still  more  dangerous  to  them  was  the 
growing  opinion  that  they  were  inclined  to  tamper  in  their  manage- 
ment of  foreign  affairs  with  the  honour  of  the  country.  The  Franco- 
German  war,  the  Black  Sea  Conference,  the  Treaty  of  Washington, 
each  in  turn  afforded  ground  for  charges  of  the  kind. 

The  outbreak  of  the  war  in  the  middle  of  1870  had  been  somewhat 
iMfinsrtiu  a  surprise  to  Europe.  There  was  every  appearance  of 
wbt.  peace,  when  among  the  candidates  for  the  vacant  throne 

of  Spain  there  appeared  a  Prince  of  the  Hobenzollem  House,  and  it 
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at  ODce  became  apparent  that  the  sigDS  of  peace  nere  fallacions.  The 
iniagoTernment  of  tile  Queen  of  Spain  had  led  in  1868  to  a  revolution 
which  drove  the  Bourbons,  from  the  throne,  and  since  that  time 
Serano,  acting  as  Eegent,  and  Marshal  Prim  as  Com-  o^jj^^^^ 
mander-in- Chief  and  Minister,  had  carried  on  a  pro-  u»»biriM*( 
visional  government  with  the  avowed  intention  of  ***** 
ultimatelj  re-establishing  the  goreniment  of  the  conntry  upon  a 
constitutional  basis.  The  difficult}'  was  to  find  a  sovereign  at  once 
acceptable  to  the  people  of  Spain  and  to  the  Powers  of  Europe. 
Many  candidates  hod  been  proposed  ;  among  them  the  moat  pro- 
minent was  the  Duke  of  Montpensier,  the  son  of  Louis  Philippe, 
But  as  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  Cortes  was  neoesaary  to  secure  the 
acceptance  of  any  candidate,  and  none  of  them  had  as  yet  gained 
sufficient  popularity  to  allow  of  the  hope  of  such  a  result  being 
obtained  in  their  favour.  General  Prim  looked  elsewhere  for  a 
candidate.  He  had  found  a  man  whom  he  heUeved  answered  his 
requirements  in  Prince  Leopold  of  Hohenzollem  Sigmariogen,  who 
was  indeed  distantly  connected  with  the  Pmasian  House,  but  far 
more  nearly  with  the  supporters  of  the  Napoleonic  tradition,  for  one 
of  his  grandmothers  was  a  Mnrat,  and  the  other  a  Beauhamais. 

There  was  no  reason  to  suppose  that  such  a  candidate  would  be 
distasteful  to  the  French  Emperor.  But  events  had  F»roi™i'« 
occTured  in  France  which  induced  Napoleon  to  desire  a  *••''•'«"••'- 
foreign  war.  Opposition  to  his  personal  rule  had  increased  to  such 
an  extent  tbat  he  had  found  it  necessary  in  1869  to  promulgate 
changes  in  the  constitution,  giving  it  a  greater  appearance  of  hberty, 
and  to  place  the  Government  ia  the  hands  of  Ollivier,  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  constitutional  party.  The  general  election  which 
fallowed,  in  spite  of  the  large  use  of  government  influence,  had 
resulted,  especially  in  the  towns,  in  the  choice  of  representatives 
opposed  to  personal  power.  But  though  compelled  to  adopt  the 
forms  of  constitutionalism.  Napoleon  had  no  intention  of  surrendering 
the  position  he  had  so  long  enjoyed.  He  found  as  he  believed  the 
means  of  obtaining  a  renewed  lease  of  power  in  the  application  to 
existing  circumstances  of  the  principle  which  he  bad  always  main- 
tained. He  called  to  his  aid  universal  suffrage,  and  insisted  upon 
superseding  the  legislative  body,  and  submitting  the  constitution  to 
the  verdict  of  a  plebiscite.  He  obtained  a  lai^  majority  in  his 
&ivour,  but  there  was  an  ominous  diminution  in  the  numbets  of  his 
partisans  as  compared  with  those  who  had  voted  for  him  in  1863 ;  in 
the  large  cities  his  cause  was  in  a  minority,  and  «ven  tunong  the 
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aoldiery  faie  diminuhing  popnlaiitj  wu  eTident.  He  nonld  seem  to 
hare  been  desiroiu  to  mark  his  raneired  acquigition  of  power  \j  some 
BtrikJiig  exploit,  which  should  at  once  faush  amid  the  «ithiisiasm  of  a 
national  war  the  voices  of  Mb  oppoDCDte  and  nsloM  by  the  glories 
of  victory  the  ehaken  allegiance  of  the  annj.  He  saw  iu  the  jealousy 
of  Pnissiaii  aggiandisement  which  since  the  events  of  1866  had  been 
prevalent  in  France  a  ready  instrament  for  his  pcirpose.  His  diplo- 
matic agents  by  their  mistaken  information  misled  him  so  completely 
tiiat  he  anpposed  Austria  and  the  South  of  Germany  would  bail  bim  as 
a  friend,  while  those  in  charge  of  the  military  sdmiuistratiou  at  borne, 
with  equal  want  of  honesty  and  of  knowledge,  persoaded  him  that 
his  army  was  in  the  highest  state  of  preparation.  Adrantage  there- 
fore was  at  once  taken  of  the  Hohenzollem  caudidatnre  to  raise  a  cry 
against  the  ambitions  views  of  Prussia.  Not  satisfied,  it  was  said, 
with  its  triumphs  at  home  and  its  interference  in  the  Bast,  it  was 
bent  on  establishing  its  inflneuce  in  Spain,  at  the  very  threshold  of 
France.  The  French  Ambassador  was  instructed  to  protest  against 
this  conduct,  and  to  demand  a  voluntary  withdrawal  of  Prince 
Leopold.  The  demand  was  granted,  and  Ollivier  was  satisfied  with 
his  diplomatic  triunipb.  Not  so  Napoleon  and  his  more  immediate 
Mends  in  the  cabinet.  Gramont,  the  foreign  Minister,  was  authorised 
to  utter  in  the  Legisktive  Chamber  words  which  could  mean  little 
less  than  war.  The  Emperor  and  his  BoDapactist  Minist^s  insisted 
apon  a  written  disclaimer  from  King  William,  and  a  promise  that  the 
candidature  should  not  be  renewed.  Pressing  himself  upon  the  King 
wiih  these  arrogant  demands,  Benedetti,  the  French  Ambassador,  met 
with  a  somewhat  rough  reception.  Bismarck,  who  desired  war,  but 
understood  that  to  carry  Germany  with  him  the  first  blow  must  come 
from  France,  took  advantage  of  the  incident ;  an  incomplete  report 
of  the  supposed  insult  roused  a  storm  of  auger  which  no  Minister 
could  oppose,  and  France  almost  immediately  declared  war. 

It  was  tended  no  doubt  that  this  sudden  act  should  Ih  followed  by 
t^vtOfH  &■!  equally  sudden  exertion  of  military  force.  Napoleon 
***""■  intended    to   push   at  once   between   Prussia   and   the 

Southern  States  of  Germany,  which  he  expected  to  find  friendly  Xa  his 
interests.  But  when  it  came  to  the  point  the  army  ou  which  he 
relied  proved  in  no  condition  for  immediate  movement.  Delay  was 
necessary,  and  delay  enabled  the  Prussians  to  bring  their  admirable 
organisation  at  once  into  play,  to  secure  the  friendship  of  their 
southern  fellow-countrymen,  and  te  change  the  defensive  war  with 
vhieh  they  were  threatened  into  Qne  of  active  offence.    The  Fienct 
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Emperor,  wlio  had  himself  taken  the  commaad  of  his  army,  did  indeed 
strike  the  flrat  hlow  hy  an  idle  bombardment  of  the  open  town  of 
Saarbriick,  but  the  movement  waa  without  result  The  real  war- 
fore  began  when  the  army  of  the  Crown  Prince  surpmed  a  portion 
of  Marshal  MacMahon's  army  at  Weissemburg,  and  two  days  after- 
wards, on  the  6th  of  August,  completely  defeated  the  Maishal  himself 
at  Worth.  The  battle  was  the  result  of  a  combined  advance  of  the 
Prussians,  and  on  the  sauie  day,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Saarbnick, 
npon  the  heights  of  Spicheren,  the  armies  of  Steinmetz  and  Prince 
Frederick  Charles  won  an  equally  decisive  victory  over  the  French. 
MaoMahoo'a  army  in  Alsace  was  virtually  destroyed  at  Weissembo^ 
and  was  compelled  to  find  its  way  back  as  best  it  could  to  Cb&lons, 
where  the  army  of  reserve  was  stationed.  The  armies  of  Lorraine, 
with  which  the  Emperor  himself  iras,  withdrew  into  the  valley  of  the 
Moselle,  resting  npon  the  great  fortress  of  Metz.  Into  the  gap  thos 
formed  the  Pmssiaos  at  once  pushed.  Coming  both  from  the  north 
and  the  sonth  they  thrust  themselves  between  Metz  and  Chalons, 
and  succeeded  after  a  series  of  murderous  engagenienta  in  inclosing 
the  French  with  Bazaine  at  Iheir  head  in  Metz.  The  Emperor  with 
difficulty  made  his  way  to  Ch&tons,  but  in  fact  his  power  had  left 
him.  The  disastrous  news  of  tbe  first  defeats  had  produced  a  wild 
excitement  in  Paris,  and  the  demand  for  his  deposition  was  loudly 
raised.  The  Empress  made  a  gallant  effort  to  uphold  the  canse  of 
her  husband  and  child,  assumed  the  post  of  Kegent,  appointed  a  new 
Ministry  of  a  more  thoroughly  Napoleonic  character  under  General 
Montaubau,  and  set  energetically  to  work  to  put  Paris  in  a  state  of 
defence.  But  the  coturse  of  the  war  soon  scattered  to  the  winds  the 
efforts  of  the  Empress.  While  Bazaine,  to  whom  the  chief  command 
had  been  intrusted,  allowed  himself  to  be  shut  up  in  Metz  by  the 
northern  and  central  armies  of  the  Prussians,  MacMahon,  withdrawing 
by  a  circuitotis  route  before  tbe  advancing  forces  of  the  Crown  Prince, 
reached  Ch&lons  in  safety.  To  release  Baioine's  army,  which  included 
almost  the  whole  of  the  organised  force  of  France,  seemed  a  matter 
of  prime  necessity.  Setting  out  from  ChUons  with  180,000  men, 
MacMahon  and  the  Emperor  marched  in  a  north-easterly  direction, 
with  a  view  of  reaching  the  valley  of  the  Mouse,  and  forcing  their  way 
down  it.  The  Crown  Prince  followed  the  movement ;  so  strong  were 
the  armies  around  Metz  that  it  waa  found  possible  to  despatch  a 
body  of  80,000  to  his  assistance.  Thus  with  more  than  200,000  men 
at  command,  and  aided  by  the  sbw  and  badly  oi^aniaed  march  of  the 
French,  he  fweatalled  MacMahon's  addon,  placed  himself  between  tbe 
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French  army  and  Metz,  cut  its  communicationa  with  Ch&lons,  and 
forced  it  to  take  refuge  in  Sedan.  There  on  the  last  da;  of  Aogost 
and  1st  of  Sept«mber  the  crowning  battle  of  the  campaign  waa  fought, 
and  the  Emperor  iraa  compelled  to  surrender  vith  his  whole  army. 

The  news  of  this  catastrophe  was  btal  to  the  dynast;  of  Napoleon. 
iMnMUon  Of  ^^  midnight  meeting  of  the  legislative  body  the  formal 
■■TtiKu.  deposition  of  the  Emperor  was  demanded,  bnt  when 
*^  ^  afi«r  a  short  adjournment  it  again  met  to  discosa  the 

queatioii,  it  was  evident  that  the  power  had  passed  into  other  hands. 
The  populace  broke  into  the  Assembly,  and  headed  by  Gambetta  and 
the  chief  members  of  the  Opposition,  proceeded  to  the  Hdtel  de  Ville. 
There  a.  provisional  government,  subsequently  known  as  the  Govern- 
ment of  National  Defence,  was  declared.  WlthTrochu  as  its  Preudent, 
Jules  Fuvre  as  Miniater  of  Foreign  Afbirs,  and  Gambetta  Minister 
of  the  Interior,  it  b^au  its  work  by  suppreasiug  the  Legislative  Body 
and  the  Senate,  and  allowing  the  Republic  to  be  prochiimed  at  the 
chief  provincial  cities  of  France.  It  was  hoped  by  onlookers  that 
the  &1II  of  Napoleon,  to  whom  the  war  was  due,  and  the  completeness 
of  the  vengeance  which  the  Prussians  had  inflicted  upon  their 
assailant,  might  lead  to  an  honourable  peace.  The  hope  was  dis- 
pelled by  the  utterances  of  Julea  Favre  and  a  counter  declaration  of 
Bismarck.  As  the  mouthpiece  of  the  new  Government,  the  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs  declared  that  it  undertook  as  its  first  duty  to  clear 
France  from  the  invaders,  and  would  listen  to  no  terms  of  peace 
implying  the  abandonment  of  one  inch  of  territory  or  one  stone 
of  a  French  fortress.  In  reply  the  Prussian  Minister  explained 
clearly  that  Germany,  after  the  terrible  efforts  to  which  it  had  been 
driven  by  French  aggression,  could  not  be  satisfied  without  a  strong 
defensive  frontier  including  the  possession  of  Straabui^  and  Metz. 

Thus  the  second  act  of  the  drama  of  the  great  war  began.  Ths 
■!•(•  of  Crown  Prince  resumed  his  march  upon  Paris  from  which 

'"^  his  movement  towards  Sedan  had  drawn  him.    On  the 

SOth  the  Prussian  King  had  reached  Ferri^res,  the  remnants  of  the 
French  armies  were  defeated  before  the  dty,  and  Paris  was  com- 
pletely invested.  In  the  absence  of  any  constitutionally  established 
Government  recognised  by  the  whole  of  France  great  difficulties 
arose  in  the  way  of  negotiations,  and  it  seemed  not  unnatui^ 
that  some  cessation  of  hostilities  to  allow  of  elections  uid  reorganisa- 
tion should  be  granted  by  the  Fmssians  even  in  their  own  interest 
A  conference  between  Bismarck  and  Jules  Favre  was  arranged 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  English  Ambassador ;  but  as  the 
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one  demanded  the  cesaion  of  Straaburg  ana  aevend  other  fortreflees 
as  a  preliminary  condition,  and  the  other  was  pledged  for  the  time 
to  resist  nil  such  conceasions,  the  negotiationa  came  to  nothing.  The 
onlj  hope  of  aoderaticg  the  wai  seemed  to  lie  in  the  intervention  of 
the  ueutnil  powen  ;  and  Thiete,  the  foremast  of  French  atatesnien, 
set  out  ou  a  Toluntary  inissiou  to  the  capitals  of  Europe  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  it.  Meanwhile  the  march  of  the  Crown  Prince 
to  Sedan  had  given  the  Parisians  time  to  organise  their  defence ; 
the  forts  had  been  armed  and  strengthened,  400,000  national  guards 
and  mobiles  organised,  marines  brought  to  work  the  guns,  and  vast 
quantities  of  ammunition  made.  But  the  Prussian  generals  placed 
their  hopes  upon  famine  and  political  difficulties  within  the  city,  and 
shrank  from  active  measures  of  assault.  To  maintain  the  vast 
blockade  taxed  all  their  powers.  Though  tbej  had  650,000  men  in 
France,  two-thirds  of  these  were  employed  elsewhere.  Bazaine,  with 
his  army,  had  still  to  be  kept  shut  up  in  Metz,  the  cMnmunications 
with  Germany  had  to  be  guarded,  and  at  first  Strasburg  and  several 
other  important  fortresses  still  held  out.  It  seemed  not  impossible 
if  the  unconquered  part  of  France  could  be  roused  to  energy  that  the 
capital  might  yet  be  saved.  The  duty  of  making  the  attempt  was 
undertaken  by  Gambetta.  Escaping  early  in  October  o«m*rtt»'i 
from  the  besieged  city  in  a  balloon,  he  made  his  appear-  ktMuM  u 
ance  at  Touts,  at  once  assumed  the  Ministry  of  War  with 
almost  dictatorial  powers,  and  proceeded  to  infuse  into  the  provinces 
something  of  his  own  feverish  enthusiasm.  Armies  sprang  into 
existence  in  all  directions  ;  a  great  force  under  General  D'Auielle 
de  Faladinea  was  gradually  collected  behind  the  Loire  ;  Garibaldi, 
who  had  ofiered  his  services  to  the  new  Republic,  took  command  of 
a  mixed  and  irregular  force  in  the  south-east,  while  a  third  actlre 
army  was  establbhed  under  Count  K^try  in  the  west.  But  before 
Gambetta  was  able  to  bring  any  tmstworthy  troops  into  action  E^tdnst 
the  Prussian  lines,  an  event  occurred  which  changed  the  aspect  of 
affitirs  and  proved  fatal  to  the  fortunes  of  France.  On  the  27th  of 
October  Marshal  Bazaine  surrendered  Metz,  and  with  it  the  whole 
of  his  army.  Three  Marshals  of  France,  180,000  soldiers,  3000  guns, 
and  40,000,000  of  francs  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors.  Eitlier 
wilfully  to  suit  his  own  views,  as  his  enemies  assert,  or  from  incapacity, 
the  General  had  allowed  this  vast  force  resting  on  a  first-rate  fortress 
to  be  bdosed  by  an  army  hardly  larger  than  itself.  Several  ill- 
managed  and  costly  sorties  had  been  made,  on  more  than  one  occasion 
with  considerable  success,  but  they  hod  never  been  pressed  home ; 
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neter  to  all  appearance  had  anf  eeriouB  effort  been  made  to  break  a 
way  through  the  Proasian  Imee.  The  mere  existence  of  the  army 
there  Imd  howeTCr  drawn  away  from  offensive  action  a  full  third  of 
the  Prussian  forces ;  its  Burreoder  now  set  them  free  to  secure  the 
predominance  of  the  besiegers  of  Paris,  and  to  pnab  on  to  the  further 
subjugation  of  the  country.  Gunbetta's  forces  must  henceforward 
expect  to  be  themselTes  attacked.  The  news  of  the  fall  of  Metz 
produced  a  fresh  revolutionary  outbreak  in  Paris ;  the  members  of  the 
Govemment  were  for  some  time  in  the  hands  of  the  mob.  The 
vigour  of  Ernest  Picard,  who  had  escaped  eaptnre  and  was  well 
supported  by  General  Trochu,  sappressed  the  insurrection.  A  ple- 
biscite confirmed  b;  a  large  majority  the  authority  of  the  existing 
CioTemment,  and  the  defence  was  actively  pushed  on. 

At  the  very  moment  of  the  insurrection,  Thiers  returned  from  his 
mission.  He  had  been  unable  to  procure  any  active  intervention  from 
^^^^  ^  the  neutrals,  hut  had  received  advice  and  sympathy,  and 
nun'  entered  at  once  into  negotiations  with  Bismarck  t«  pro- 

Hfdteiiw.  ^jjfx  an  armistice.  But  again  the  n^;otiations  faUed. 
Though  the  CieTinans  were  willing  to  giant  a  cessation  of  arms  and  to 
allow  the  election  of  a  National  Assembly,  they  refused  to  listen  to 
the  su^estion  that  Paris  should  be  revicttiaUed.  It  was  indeed 
scarcely  to  be  expected  that  they  should  thus  surrender  the  great 
advant<^  their  lengthened  blockade  had  secured  them,  and  as  Thiers 
made  Uiis  a  necessary  condition  of  the  arrangemeot,  his  eCTorts,  like 
those  of  Jules  Favre,  proved  abortive.  The  armistice  was  scarcely 
refused  when  for  one  moment  it  appeared  as  though  the  French  might 
win  by  arms  what  they  conid  not  secure  by  negotiation.  Before  the 
troops  from  Metz  could  enter  upon  their  aggressive  movement,  General 
d'Aurelle  had  set  the  army  of  the  Loire  in  motion,  and  had  won  over 
Von  der  Tann  at  Coulmiers  the  only  real  victory  obtuned  by  the 
French  during  the  war.  Moltke  recognised  the  danger.  He  even  for 
the  moment  seems  to  have  thought  that  a  witiidiawal  from  Paris 
might  be  necessary.  But  the  troops  which  he  hurriedly  despatched 
to  Von  der  Tann's  assistance  proved  sufficient  to  re-establish  the 
Prussian  supremacy  io  that  direction  ;  the  French  wero  beaten  at 
Arteuay  and  again  at  Orleans,  and  forced  to  retreat  in  two  directions, 
thus  breaking  in  half  the  army  of  the  Loire.  The  fkilnro  was  attri- 
buted to  want  of  skill  in  the  General.  Threatened  with  a  conrt- 
JnaTtial,  he  threw  up  hia  commission ;  the  southern  army  of  the  Loire 
was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Bourbaki,  while  General  Ghanzy  with  the 
remainder  withdrew  towards  Le  Mans.    There  seemed  but  little 
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chance  that  Paris  would  be  relieved  from  outside.  Faidherbe  was 
indeed  making  some  way  in  Picardy,  Garibuldi  and  those  with  him 
were  occupying  Geoeral  Werder  in  the  south  and  east,  but  in  all 
directions  it  appeared  clear  that  the  German  troops  in  the  field  were 
able  to  reatraLn  the  forces  opposed  to  them  from  any  dangerous 
approach  to  the  great  siege.  Meanwhile  Paris  was  not  idle.  The  news 
of  the  victory  of  Coulmiers  produced,  while  the  subsequent  disasters  of 
d'Aurelle  were  yet  unknown,  an  important  and  threatening  sortie 
under  General  Diicrot  which  for  a  while  seemed  to  promise  to  be 
successful  For  two  days  the  fighting  waa  kept  up.  But  on  the  3d 
of  December  the  French  General  withdrew,  compelled  so  to  act  in 
part  by  the  cold,  against  which  his  troops  were  improperly  proTided. 
A  second  great  effort  under  General  Vinoy  was  made  upon  the  21st 
of  December,  but  again  owing  to  some  mismanagement  of  the  com- 
manders it  proved  unsuccessfuL  The  coming  winter,  the  extension  of 
the  war,  the  threatening  activity  of  the  besieged,  drove  the  Germans 
to  have  recourse  to  more  active  measures.  While  a  new  levy  of 
200,000  men  was  demanded  from  Germany,  the  bombardment 
of  Paris  at  length  began,  and  on  the  29th  of  December  one  of  the 
forts  waa  taken. 

It  was  the  bepnning  of  the  end.  Whatever  was  to  be  done  to 
save  Paris  either  from  within  or  from  without  must  be  done  quickly. 
Help  might  come  from  Faidherbe  in  the  north,  from  Chanzy  in  the 
west,  from  Bourbaki  in  the  south,  and  against  the  large  armies  which 
these  Generals  had  at  their  command  the  Prussians  bad  very  inferior 
numbers  to  oppose.  But  the  i^w  levies  of  France  proved  unable  to 
perform  the  task  set  them,  while  the  genius  of  Moltke,  divining 
always  the  point  of  danger  and  strengthening  it,  seemed  to  neutralise 
their  numerical  superiority.  Faidherbe,  who  had  ob-  Da(»tat 
tained  a  transient  success  at  Bapaume,  was  shortly  after-  5[ll?n^*i™i 
wards  completely  defeated  near  St.  Quentin,  whither  a  Boiriiau. 
Prussian  corps  had  been  hastily  despatched  by  rail  from  Paris,  The 
hopes  of  Chanzy  lay  in  the  power  of  Bourbaki  to  keep  the  Germans 
employed  upon  the  Loire.  But  Bourbaki  was  engaged  on  a  great 
enterprise,  and  had  moved  away  eastward.  At  once  divining  bis 
intention  the  Prussian  commander  entirely  neglected  him  and  sent  all 
his  troops  against  Chanzy,  mho,  gallantly  disputing  every  inch  of 
ground,  was  finally  defeated  at  Le  Mans.  The  fate  of  Bourbaki  was 
still  more  disastrous.  Thinking  to  throw  himself  upon  the  German 
communications  in  Alsace,  he  had  moved  rapidly  east  ward '-"Jflfl 
attempted  to  separate  the  German  forces  at  Vesoul  and  BelfSFfiY'llB 
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failed.     The  enemy  concentrated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  HSricourt, 

and  there  after  a  three  days'  battle  Bonrbaki  suffered  a  complete  defeat 
He  attempted  to  retreat,  but  found  hini^If  ontrnpped  by  the  skill  of 
Moltke,  who  had  not  shrunk  from  withdrawing  an  ariuy  from  the 
north  and  hurrying  it  aouthward.  Arriving  too  late  for  the  battle  of 
H^ricourt,  it  iita  in  time  to  cut  off  Bourbaki's  retreat,  and  to  drive  the 
whole  of  his  forces  into  Switzerland,  where  in  accordance  with  the 
low  of  neutrals  they  laid  down  their  arms. 

These  successiTe  defeats  all  took  place  between  the  12th  and  the  19th 
of  January.  On  the  liist  of  those  days  the  final  effort  of  the  Parisians 
themselves  waa  made.  Under  the  command  of  Trochn  himself 
100,000  men  pushed  out  towards  St.  Cloud  and  St  Denis.  Success- 
ful  for  a  while,  they  were  finally  beaten  back  as  the 
ttiiM.  German  reserves  were  concentrated  on  the  threatened 

Ju.  M,  UTi.  point.  The  inevitable  consequence  of  this  failure  was  a 
riot.  Though  it  waa  suppressed  without  difficulty  Trocbu  surrendered 
the  command ;  and  it  was  evident  that  at  length  the  forces  on  which 
the  Germans  bad  relied  had  done  their  work — that  famine  and  sedition 
rendered  further  defence  impossible.  On  the  23d  of  January  negotia- 
tions began.  On  the  evening  of  the  28th  an  armistice  was  signed,  and 
Paris  surrendered.  Food  hod  been  long  collected  by  the  Germans  in 
eicpectiition  of  the  surrender,  and  Enghind  waa  ready  to  despatch 
with  the  greatest  speed  provisions  for  the  sufTering  people.  Upon 
the  advance  of  the  Oeimans  towards  Tours,  Gambetta  had  gone  to 
Bordeaux.  He  at  once  indignantly  repudiated  the  armistice.  But 
the  other  members  of  the  Guvenuuent  of  national  defence  proved  too 
strong  for  him  ;  recognisingthathewasafter  all  but  a  delegate  of  that 
Government,  he  thought  it  necesaaij  to  give  in  bis  resignation.  Then 
began  an  attempt  to  reorganise  iu  France  a  Government  so  national  and 
with  such  promise  of  permanence  as  to  be  capable  of  changing  the  armis- 
tice into  a  peace.  A  Natinnnl  Assembly  was  accordingly  opened  at 
Bordeaux  on  the  3d  of  February,  with  Grevy  as  its  President,  wliile 
Thiers  was  put  at  the  head  of  the  Ministry.  Listening  to  his  advice  the 
Assembly  proceeded  to  take  measures  for  relieving  the  country  of  the 
invaders.  A  Commission  was  despatched  to  Paris,  and  preliminariea 
of  peace  were  arranged,  including  a  convention  aUowing  of  the  formal 
ruma>(|wt«.  occupation  of  Paris  for  a  few  hourd  by  30,000  German 
««»rcfc  »,  UTi.  troops.  The  terms  of  peace,  though  undoubtedly  hard 
— including  as  they  did  the  cession  of  Alsace  and  a  considerable 
portion  of  I/>rraine,  and  the  payment  of  an  enormous  war  indemnity, 
— were  accepted  by  the  Assembly.    On  the  Sd  of  March,  peace 
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was  ratified.    The  brief  occupation  of  the  Champe  Eljs6es  by  the 
Oeimiui  troops  passed  off  quiet!;,  and  the  invasion  was  at  an  ead. 

But  France  was  not  yet  free  from  its  difBculties.  The  capitulation 
had  roused  the  angzy  temper  of  the  population  of  Paris.  An  oppor- 
tunit;  was  afforded  in  the  widesprsid  discontent  for  the  active 
movement  of  the  extreme  lUdical  partj,  which  bad  already  made 
itself  felt  daring  the  siege,  and  bad  lately  been  well  o^anised  under  a 
central  committee.  Anns  had  been  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Natiomil 
Guard,  and  under  the  pretence  of  guarding  the  cannon,  they  had 
drawn  ttiem  into  the  revolutionary  quarters  of  Paris.  The  number  of 
the  regular  troops  was  small,  nor  were  they  wholly  free  &om  eympathj 

with  the  National  Guard  and  popular  party.    An  attempt  ,^„^ . 

to  withdraw  the  artillery  ^led.  Many  of  the  troops  otthaoM- 
refused  to  oppose  the  insurgents.  The  Central  Com-  ""*■ 
mittee  established  itself  at  the  Hdtel  de  Ville,  the  members  of  the 
Qovemment  and  General  Yinoy  with  the  faithful  troops  withdrew,  an 
election  for  the  Municipality  was  held,  and  the  Commune  entering 
into  ofGce  in  the  Hfitel  de  Ville  became  the  sole  recognised  authority 
in  the  city.  In  view  of  the  disturbances  in  the  capital  the  Assembly 
had  decided  to  hold  its  sittings  in  Versailles,  and  thither  the  troops  on 
leaving  Paris  withdrew.  The  men  who  had  appropriated  the  govern- 
ment of  the  capital  had  definite  political  views.  They  desired  that 
Fiance  should  be  dissolved  into  a  confederation  of  Commnnes,  to  each 
of  which  the  fullest  measure  of  self-government  should  be  given,  the 
unity  of  the  country  being  secured  and  represented  by  an  Assembly 
of  Delegates  from  the  Federal  Conununes.  With  views  so  absolutely 
opposed  to  those  of  the  reactionary  Assembly,  and  so  closely  affecting 
the  interests  of  all  the  privileged  classes,  in  armed  rebellion  agiunst 
the  constituted  authorities  of  the  country,  and  with  their  cause 
already  sullied  by  the  needless  murder  of  General  Thomas  and  the 
sbughter  in  the  Place  Vend6me  of  more  than  thirty  unarmed  men 
who  had  been  there  attending  a  damonstration  in  favour  of  order,  the 
men  of  the  Commune  could  expect  no  mercy  at  the  hands  of  tiie 
Versailles  Government.  A  regubr  war  sprang  up  between  the  rival 
authorities,  and  Paris  again  underwent  at  the  bands  of  Frenchmen  a 
second  and  more  disastrous  bombardment  than  that  from  which  it  had 
just  escaped.  Allowed  by  the  Germans  to  increase  the  number  of 
regular  troops,  and  easily  drawing  to  himself  the  late  soldieis  of  the 
Empire  as  they  returned  from  captivity,  Thiers  was  able  to  bring  an 
overwhelming  farce  against  the  cipltal.  Little  by  little  after  stub- 
bom  fighting  the  insurgents  gave  ground,  and  at  length  in  an  agony 
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of  despair  lost  all  self-restraint,  cmelly  murdered  the  Arcbbisliop  of 
Paris  and  other  host^es  irbom  they  held  in  their  hands,  and  set  fire 
to  many  of  the  public  buildings.  The  want  of  self-restraint  naa  not 
all  on  one  side.  Little  or  no  quarter  was  given  by  tbe  Bssaulting 
troope,  prisoners  were  ehot  in  batches,  and  the  triumph  of  the 
Assembly  of  Yersailles  was  marked  by  Tindictive  cruelty. 

There  could  scarcely  be  a  question  as  to  the  position  which  England 
should  -take  up  in  tbe  presence  of  such  events  ;  as  English  interests 
were  by  no  means  directly  involved  in  the  quarrel,  a  policy  of 
neutrality  was  almost  necessarily  imposed  upon  the  Government. 
It  is  however  always  difficult  for  a  gr«at  Power  to  play  the  part  of 
a  neutral  wiih  success.  Its  duty  as  a  leading  State  seems  to  lie  in 
moderating  tbe  demands  of  both  tbe  contending  parties  with  a  view 
rviuin  ■!  to  le-establishing  peace.  It  cannot  merely  stand  aloof. 
fti^HMteul  "^^  limits  of  its  interference  are  always  open  to  question, 
wnT.  Its  ancient  friendships  seem  to  denmnd  some  effective 

action,  its  refosal  to  recc^nise  the  claim  is  likely  to  ercite  the  anger 
of  both  sides.  In  the  widt;spread  ramiRcntious  of  national  intercourse 
it  is  strange  if  it  does  not  find  ita  interests  more  or.less  indirectly 
involved  in  the  course  of  the  war.  It  was  with  the  full  knowledge  of 
the  difficulties  that  would  attend  it  that  the  Government  decided  to 
adopt  a  neutral  policy.  Before  the  actual  outbreak  of  hostilities  the 
good  offices  of  England  were  used  not  without  effect  in  urging  upon 
tbe  Prussian  King  iiis  disavowal  of  the  Hohenzollern  candidature,  and 
on  the  other  side,  in  vain,  in  efforts  to  persuade  the  French  to  lessen 
the  arrogant  demands  wliich  they  raised. 

But  almost  immediattly  the  strength  of  the  determination  of  the 
Government  to  maintiiin  a  friendly  neutrality  was  severely  strained. 
There  was  a  prevalent  feeling  in  England  that  France  bad  forced  tbe 
war  on  Prussia,  and  English  sympathy  was  at  first  entirely  upon  the 
German  side.  Bismarck,  not  unnaturally  anxious  to  weaken  as  far  as 
aimBTA'i  possible  the  connection,  now  of  considerable  standing, 
ftl'^^"'  between  France  and  England,  communicated  to  tbe 
•tfXj.  Time.s  e.  project  of  a  treaty,  written  in  the  handwriting 

of  the  French  Ambassador  Benedetti,  by  which  it  was  proposed  to 
secure  to  France  the  possession  of  Belgium  in  exchange  for  certain 
advantages  guaranteed  on  the  other  hand  to  Prussia.  The  indepen- 
dence of  Belgium  was  a  cardinal  point  in  the  foreign  policy  of 
England,  and  here  to  all  appearance  was  our  intimate  ally  quietly 
trafficking  for  the  possession  of  that  country.  Tbe  project  was  the 
result  of  certain  discussions  of  a  somewhat  earlier  daC«  between  the 
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FrencQ  Mioistiy  and  fii^iaajck,  and  was  written  at  the  dictation  of 
the  German  Btateaman.  It  had  been  Bnmmarilj  rejected  bj  both 
Courts,  but  the  document  lem.-iined  in  Bismarck's  hands  and  was  now 
produced  with  great  effect.  It  is  true  that  BisDutrck  was  himself  as 
mnch  implic&ted  in  the  matter  as  Benedetti.  But  it  at  least  proved 
how  great  was  the  jealoosj  felt  by  France  of  Prussian  aggrandisement, 
and  how  ready  the  diplomatists  of  the  Empire  were  to  diacuss  any 
meana  howeveT  unscrupulous  which  might  secure  a  countervailing 
advantage  to  France.  It  tliUB  threw  a  somewhat  awkwaid  li^t  upon 
the  action  of  the  Emperor  in  forcing  on  the  war. 

Before  the  whole  txuth  was  known  the  excitement  caused  in 
England  by  the  revelation  of  the  project  was  considerable,  and  even 
when  more  fuUy  understood  it  appeared  to  show  how  easily  a  point 
of  the  first  interest  to  England  might  be  touched  by  the  coming  war. 
The  cry  was  toud  that  friendly  neutrality  was  not  enough,  that  an 
armed  neutrality  was  neoessary.  The  Government  stood  firm,  but 
listened  so  far  to  the  loud  demands  raised  that  it  contracted  a  special 
treaty,  signed  on  the  26th  of  August,  both  with  France  and  Prussia, 
to  the  effect  that  it  would  join  in  arms  either  party  to  repel  any 
encroachment  upon  the  integrity  of  Belgium.  It  also  agreed  to  a  very 
considerable  increase  of  the  army.  About  the  same  time  a  second 
fonn  of  pressure  was  put  upon  the  Government.  England  was  not 
alone  as  a  neutral  Power ;  and  from  several  of  the  other  ni  poiitr  or 
large  countries  of  Europe,  and  especially  from  Italy,  came  Su^^taS 
eager  suggestions  that  the  neutral  Powers  ahould  enter  minniiMd. 
into  a  formal  combination.  This  also  Z>ord  Granville  was  wise  enough 
to  reject.  He  declared  himself  willing  to  go  no  further  than  an 
interchange  between  England  and  other  countries  oF  an  assertion  that 
they  wonid  not  depart  from  their  neutral  attitude.  From  this  posi- 
tion Lord  GranviUe  never  wavered,  and  was  therefore  able  to  deny 
the  charge  made  by  the  French  Government  and  reiterated  by  the 
English  Opposition,  that  by  placing  herself  at  the  head  of  a  neutral 
league  England  had  prevented  other  countries  from  giving  to  France 
the  assistance  they  wonld  otherwise  have  been  willing  to  atford.  The 
want  of  effectual  mediation  was  the  next  great  accasation  brought 
against  the  Ministers.  It  was  agiun  and  again  asserted  by  the  English 
Opposition,  and  with  almost  passionate  earnestness  by  the  French  as 
their  misfortunes  increased  upon  them.  Yet  it  would  appear  to  be 
groundless.  While  France  was  still  under  the  Emperor  and  with 
hopes  of  re-establishing  its  afiairs,  the  French  Government  had  plainly 
told  Lord  Granville  that  they  had  no  objection  to  an  understanding 
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between  Uie  nratial  Powers,  bat  tbat  tuder  present  drcanutancea  no 
offer  of  mediation  from  anj-  quarter  irould  be  listened  to.  Lord 
GniiTille  could  ouljr  mj  that  "  her  Majeatj'g  Ooveminent  had  no 
desire  to  obtrude  their  mediation,  bnt  that  France  might  be  aasnred 
that  if  ftt  anj  time  recourse  ihonld  be  had  to  their  good  offices  tbef 
would  be  freelj  giren  and  xealonBly  exerted."  The  impossibility  at 
that  time  gf  taj  mediation  was  accepted  b;  all .  the  great  Powers  of 
Europe.  The  foil  of  die  Empire  changed  the  tone  of  France.  The 
English  Foreign  Office  was  besieged  bj  repeated  requests  to  intec- 
Tene  in  some  waj  or  other  and  to  make  propositions  to  Prussia.  Bat 
at  the  same  time,  in  fiict  on  the  same  da;,  that  the  first  of  these 
requests  was  sent,  Jnles  FaTre  had  made  his  fiimous  declaration  against 
the  cession  of  an  inch  of  French  territory.  The  reply  of  the  En^ish 
Foreign  Office  had  been  to  the  effect  that  more  barm  than  good  would 
be  done  by  any  attempt  to  mediate  except  npon  a  basis  acceptable  t« 
both  parties.  Bat  Bismarck's  counter  proclamation  had  indicated 
with  perfect  clearness  that  Pmssia  would  require  some  territorial 
cession.  The  common  basis  could  therefore  not  be  found.  It  was 
in  fact  now  Bismarck's  turn  t«  hold  at  arm's-length  any  offered  medi- 
ation, as  the  French  Empire  had  done  while  it  still  believed  in  its 
power.  Nor  was  there  erer  a  time  till  the  final  surrender  of  Paris 
when  such  a  ground  of  inteireotion  could  be  found.  A  deaf  ear  was 
therefore  of  necessity  tnmed  to  the  eager  pleadings  of  the  French, 
who  urged  in  pUia  words  that  an  nrmed  intervention  to  restrain 
Prussia  was  desirable,  and  deplored  with  bitterness  the  abandonment 
of  Franco  by  Europe. 

Yet  England  never  ceased  to  do  what  was  possible  for  the  interests 
of  peace.  It  was  through  English  instrumentality  that  the  interview 
TuiimKftiTto  between  Jules  Favre  and  Bismarck  in  September  was 
tg  Hom  pusa.  arranged ;  advantage  was  taken  of  the  danger  admitted 
even  by  the  Germans  of  &mine  in  Paris  to  press  with  great  urgency 
the  necessity  of  an  armiatice  for  calling  a  National  Assembly  ;  and 
Lord  Granville  even  risked  a  somewhat  humiliating  rebuff  from 
Bismarck  by  pressing  on  him,  in  spite  of  his  well-known  determina- 
tion to  engage  only  in  direct  negotiation,  the  presence  of  Mr.  Odo 
Bussell  at  Versailles,  and  certain  alternatives  suggested  by  the  French 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affltirs.  Even  at  the  very  close  of  the  war  a 
despatch  of  reJiionstmnce  was  sent  to  the  Prussians,  which,  while  it 
acknowledged  that  in  the  full  tide  of  its  success  Germany  had  not 
nnreasonably  refused  the  dictation  of  those  who  had  stood  aloof  from 
the  WOT,  pointed  oat  that  were  France  to  be  totally  ruined,  and 
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GeiDuui;  "  left  with  no  resource  but  to  sieze  and  occupy  vast  tetri- 
tories  filled  with  unwilling  inhsbllantai,  blame  would  attach  to  her  for 
hsiTing  rejected  not  the  intervantion  but  the  |;ood  offices  of  some  of 
the  neutral  Powers  of  a  chiLracter  which  had  so  ol'ten  led  to  satisfactory 
results  in  iDteniational  disputes."  Nor  did  the  friendlj  work  of 
England  cease  with  the  war.  It  was  largely  owing  to  her  represen- 
tatiooB  that  the  enormous  war  indemnity  was  decreased  from  six  to 
Sve  milliards  of  francs.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  Government 
could  poMiibly  have  done  more  than  it  did  unless  it  was  disposed  to 
take  the  extreme  step  of  intervening  in  arms,  which  no  party  in 
England  seriously  desired.  Yet  there  were  not  wanting  men  who 
pretended  to  see  in  the  temperate  tone  adopted  and  in  the  genuine 
effort  to  preserve  a  true  neutrality  a  want  of  spirit  which  tended  to 
lower  England  in  the  eyes  of  Europe. 

The  same  feeling  was  excited  with  scarcely  more  reason  by  the 
action  of  Government  with  regard  to  the  modification  of  the  Treaty 
of  Paris  of  1856.  Whatever  chance  of  joint  action  between  England 
and  Russia  in  the  French  quarrel  existed  was  checked  Enitiiiuat 
by  the  sudden  appearance  of  a  declaration  from  Prince  S^^JJ^*^ 
Gortschakoff  in  the  autumn  of  1870,  asserting  the  right  4mIm.Um. 
of  any  Power  to  withdraw  of  its  own  will  from  a  Treaty  to  which 
it  had  been  a  party.  The  principle  in  the  present  case  was  to  be 
applied  to  the  Treaty  of  Paris  neutralising  the  Black  Sea.  Taking 
advant^e  of  the  state  of  France  and  the  known  desire  of  neutrals 
to  prevent  any  extension  of  the  war,  the  Russian  GoTemment  had 
determined  to  throw  off  the  restrictions  laid  upon  their  country  at 
the  close  of  the  Crimean  war.  The  high-handed  metliod  indicated 
by  Prince  Gortschakoff's  declaration  was  to  be  adopted.  It  was 
impossible  for  England  to  pass  over  in  silence  an  interpretation  of  the 
rights  of  co-signaUiries  of  a  Trenty  so  novel  and  so  threat«ning.  It 
was  a  more  open  question  whether  the  change  proposed  was  itself 
desirable  or  not.  In  the  correspondence  which  ensued  it  was  alleged 
by  Russia  that  the  circumstances  of  Europe  had  absolutely  changed, 
and  that  on  more  than  one  occasion  during  the  fourteen  years  which 
had  elapsed  since  the  signature  of  the  Treaty,  its  provisions  had  been 
iofringed,  notably  in  the  fusion  of  the  Danubian  Principalities  into 
one  Power.  It  was  also  asserted  thitt  the  very  clause  in  question 
had  been  several  times  infringed  by  the  presence  of  ships  of  war  in 
the  Block  Sea.  It  was  thererore  argued  on  the  one  hand  that  the 
Treaty  was  already  in  fact  broken,  and  on  the  other  that  the  change 
of  ciroumatances  rendered  a  revision  of  it  a  matter  of  neoetaity. 
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Inquiry  unoDg  tbe  other  Courts  of  Enrope  led  the  English  Ministty 
to  the  conclusion  thiLt  they  sympathised  with  the  Russian  wish  to 
remove  restrictions  irhich  could  scarcely  be  other  than  humiliating  to 
a  powerful  nation,  and  which,  as  that  nation  was  now  in  peace  sod 
fnendBbip  with  them  all,  seemed  onnecesaary.  When  called  to 
account  subsequendy  for  their  action  the  Govemment  declared  that 
they  would  have  found  no  single  ally  had  they  insisted  on  the  main- 
tenance of  the  restrictions. 

Tbe  case  was  different  with  regurd  to  the  method  which  Rnseia  had 
employed  for  obtaining  its  wishes.  The  maintenance  of  treaties  was  too 
important  to  all  tbe  Powers  to  allow  them  cabuly  to  accept  the  new 
doctrine.  Eiamarck  was  appealed  to  and  suggested  a  Conference  at 
which  the  point  at  issne  might  be  settled  by  theFowen  which  had  signed 
the  Paris  Treaty.  He  named  St.  Petersburg  as  the  place  where  the 
Conference  might  be  held.  The  friendship  between  the  Czar  and  the 
«,-»  g_  Prussian  King  was  well  known,  the  mistruat  of  Prussian 
otBivmci.  ambition  was  great,  and  a  strong  feeling  arose  in  England 
""^  ""-  that  Bismarck  was  playing  directly  into  Rossian  hands. 
Lord  GranviUe  protested  against  the  choice  of  locality,  and  to  remove 
all  doubt  refused  to  enter  into  conference  except  upon  the  distinct 
nndersUnding  that  there  was  no  foregone  conclusion,  and  that  the 
meeting  was  to  be  held  out  of  Russia.  The  position  of  England,  the 
Power  which  had  chiefly  insisted  upon  the  restriction,  waa  recognised. 
Lord  Granville's  objections  were  allowed,  and  the  Conference  assembled 
in  London.  As  far  as  the  principle  of  the  maintenance  of  treaties  was 
concerned  the  summoning  of  the  Conference  was  conclusive,  Russia 
consented  to  act  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  other  Powers, 
and  a  declaration  to  that  effect  was  the  first  act  of  the  Conference  on 
its  meeting.  But  though  tbe  discussion  was  nominally  free,  the 
conclusion  was  after  all  a  foregone  one.  The  clauses  which  neutralised 
tbe  Black  Sea  and  forbade  the  presence  in  its  waters  of  ships  of  war 
even  of  Russia  and  Turkey  were  removed.  The  principle  that  the 
Dardanelles  and  Bosphorus  should  be  closed  f^nst  external  Powera 
during  time  of  peace  was  upheld.  But  the  Porte  was  allowed 
to  open  them  to  friendly  Powers  if  the  stipulations  of  the  Paris 
Treaty  were  in  danger.  The  change  was  no  doubt  a  severe  blow 
to  English  diplomacy.  Tbe  revised  clauses  were  r^^arded  as  the 
chief  fruit  of  the  Crimean  warj  not  unnaturally  the  action  of 
Govemment  in  resigning  them  was  subjected  to  the  severest 
comment.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  general  feeting  of  Europe  was 
explained,   and   the    slight   value   set    upon    the   clauses   by   Lord 
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Palmerston  asserted  ;  the  feeling  that  England  had  suffered  humilia- 
tioQ  gained  ground. 

The  Treaty  of  Washington  and  its  attendant  events  tended  still 
farther  to  increase  this  feeling.  Ever  since  the  termination  of  the 
American  war  negotiations  had  been  going  on,  with  j^,j,„t_^ 
regard  to  what  were  known  as  the  Alahatna  claims.  wuuiiftiM. 
The  Americans  had  persuaded  themselves  that  England  '''  '^ 
had  played  an  unfriendly  part  during  the  contest,  aud,  smarting 
under  the  injuty  inflicted  on  their  trade  by  privateers  wholly  or  in 
part  fitted  out  in  England,  had  demanded  compensation  for  the 
alleged  breach  of  its  neutral  duties  on  (be  part  of  England  with  a 
persistence  and  acrimony  which  seemed  at  times  likely  to  produce 
open  war.  The  EngUsh,  aware  that  their  effort  to  preserve  neutrality 
in  the  face  of  great  difficulties  had  been  on  the  whole  honestly  made, 
and  believing  that  technically  no  breach  of  neutrality  had  been 
committed,  refused  to  listen  to  the  angry  demands  of  America.  But 
the  controversy  seemed  so  unending  and  so  threatening  in  its  nature 
that  the  Government,  with  the  intention  of  bringing  the  points  at 
issue  to  arbitration,  consented  to  the  appointment  of  a  joint  High 
Commission  of  English  and  American  statesmen  to  draw  up  a  treaty 
on  the  subject.  On  the  meeting  of  the  High  Commission  at  Washing- 
ton the  Americans  raised  a  twofold  claim,  for  direct  and  indirect 
losses,  but  declined  to  estimate  their  indirect  claims  in  the  hope  that 
some  settlement  would  be  arrived  at.  They  suf^sted  the  payment 
of  a  lu[up  sum  to  cover  all  demands.-  The  English,  on  the  other  hand, 
denying  legal  obligation,  suggested  arbitration.  This  alternative  the 
Americans  accepted,  but  only  upon  condition  that  certain  principles 
to  govern  the  arbitration  should  be  agreed  upon,  and  produced  certain 
Btat«raenta  with  reg.ird  to  intematioual  law  the  acceptance  of  which 
they  looked  npon  as  absolutely  necessary.  The  English  Commis- 
sioners declared  their  willingness  to  accept  these  rules  as  binding  for 
the  future,  but  denied  that  they  existed  at  the  time  of  the  civil  war. 
It  required  a  good  deal  of  diplomatic  correspondence  to  surmount 
this  difficulty,  but  at  length  the  English  Government  yielded,  and 
though  still  denying  the  validity  of  the  principles  at  the  time' the 
Alahamn.  question  arose,  agreed  that  the  arbitration  should  take  place 
as  if  the  principles  kid  been  then  in  force.  These  rules  therefore 
formed  the  first  part  of  the  TiCiity.  The  English  Commissioners  also 
consented  to  express  a  general  feeling  of  regret  for  the  loss  occasioned 
by  the  privateers.  The  next  difficulty  arose  when  the  English  ad- 
vanced counter  claims  arising  from  the  Feniui  raids  into  Canada, 
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The  AmericBDS  refoaed  to  allow  tiiat  this  question  came  within  the 
scope  of  the  intended  Treaty.  Again  the  En){liBli  yielded,  and  re- 
serred  these  claims  foi  future  conaideratioo.  The  second  part  of  the 
Treaty  referred  to  the  fisheries.  Full  liberty  woe  granted  on  the  one 
side  to  the  American  fishermen  to  fish  on  the  coasts  of  British  North 
America  with  the  exception  always  of  river-fishery  and  shell-fiah,  a 
similar  privilege  being  granted  to  British  subjects  on  the  other  hand 
as  far  as  the  39th  parallel  The  Canadians  regarded  this  exchange  as 
largely  in  favour  of  the  States.  On  these  terms  the  Treaty  was 
completed,  and  for  the  first  time  in  history  on  international  quarrel 
was  referred  to  a  forntal  court  of  arbitrators  consisting  of  learned  men 
appointed  by  various  sovereigns  to  meet  at  Geneva.  Before  this 
court  the  cases  of  the  rival  countries  were  to  be  laid  on  the  13th  of 
June  1872. 

There  was  a  very  prevalent  feeling  that  Government  had  shown 
weakness  in  accepting  as  the  basis  of  arbitration  principles  which  were 
regarded  as  innovations  in  international  law,  a  feeling  which  was  con- 
n>  ".uabHu"  siderably  strengthened  by  the  other  concessions  made  by 
uutntisnu  the  Government,  eapeciallyby  theeKclusiouof  the  connter 
JauiiTL  claims  resting  upon  the  Fenian  raids.     But  public  dis- 

satisfaction rose  still  higher  when  it  appeared  that  the  wording  of  the 
Treaty  was  so  loose  that  the  Americans  saw  in  it  an  opening  for  advanc- 
ing not  only  their  direct  claims  arising  from  injuries  and  losses  actually 
caused  by  the  privateers,  but  indirect  chkims  of  indefinite  and  incalcul- 
able extent  arising  from  such  causes  as  the  transfer  of  American  trade  to 
English  shipping,  the  expense  of  the  pursuit  of  the  Confederate  cruisers, 
and  even  the  prolongation  of  the  war,  all  of  which  they  traced  to  the 
carelessness  of  the  English  Government.  The  negotiators  declared 
that  they  had  always  understood,  basing  their  understanding  chiefly 
upon  the  opening  deckraiion  of  the  American  Commissioners,  that 
these  indirect  claims  had  been  entirely  waved,  and  that  the  arbitra- 
tion arranged  hj  the  Treaty  applied  to  the  direct  claims  only.  The 
Oovemment  took  the  same  view,  and  supported  its  Commissioners. 
The  Ministers  even  went  so  far  as  to  say  tliat  unless  these  claims 
were  withdrawn  they  should  regard  the  Treaty  as  based  upon  an 
entire  misunderstonding,  and  refuse  to  recognise  it.  Mutual  recrim- 
inations, and  charges  of  dishonesty  and  double-dealing  passed  to  and 
fro  between  the  two  Governments,  but  at  length  the  Americans  so  far 
listened  to  reason  that  the  extreme  measure  of  repudiating  the  Treaty 
was  not  necessary.  The  arbitrators  met  upon  the  appointed  day, 
Wlien  the  English  agent  demanded  a  pMtponement  on  the  ground 
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tlut  no  agreement  had  been  arrired  at  with  respect  to  the  indirect 
claima,  the  arbilzators  took  the  matter  into  their  own  hands  and 
declared  that  thej  did  not  fall  within  the  questions  t«ferred  to  them, 
and  dtat  thej  would  not  conuder  them.  The  chief  difficulty  being 
thus  withdrawn,  the  arbitratora  set  to  work  and  shortly  produced  a 
judgment  gainst  Bngland  in  the  case  of  the  Alaiia/ata.  and  the  Florida, 
and  in  some  respects  also  of  the  ^teaandoah.  With  reg-j,rd  to  the 
other  five  incriminated  ships  the  verdict  was  in  favoor  of  England. 
The  court  was  not  quite  unanimous,  the  English  arbitrator.  Sir 
Alexander  CockbnrD,  differing  from  it  in  respect  to  the  Morida 
and  Shenandoah,  and  considering  the  damages  which  were  set  at 
15,500,000  dollars  as  eiceseive.  The  award  was  no  doubt  a  heavy 
disappointment  to  England  ;  it  was  felt  that  the  country  was  called 
upon  to  pay  dearly  for  the  somewhat  ostentatious  exhibition  of  hi^- 
mindedness  which  the  arbitration  hod  involved— and  the  opinion  grew 
in  strength  that  the  new  method  of  solving  international  difficulties, 
however  grand  in  principle,  tended  both  to  practical  loss  and  to 
diminution  ofpreetige. 

The  application  of  it  »milar  method  to  the  solution  of  questions  st 
issue  with  regard  to  the  limits  of  the  English  dominions  in  Notth- 
Weat  America  produced  similar  resulte.  The  definition  j^_^_,,„t^ 
of  that  boundary  by  the  Oregon  Treaty  of  1846,  marking  uu  su  jxa 
out  as  the  frontier  the  middle  of  the  channel  separating  ****"*■ 
Tancouver'a  Island  from  the  mainland  and  thence  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  had  neglected  the  fact  that  in  the  Tery  middle  of  that  channel 
lay  the  island  of  San  Juan.  Of  course  the  question  arose  to  which  of 
the  Powers  the  island  should  belong,  for  Snn  Jusn  hud  become  of 
great  importance  since  the  colonisation  of  Tanconver'a  Island.  The 
question  was  referred  to  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  and  his  verdict 
was  unhesitatingly  in  favour  of  the  Americana. 

The  foreign  policy  of  the  Government  cannot  but  be  regarded  by 
lovers  of  peace  and  Justice  ns  conaiatent  and  noble,  yet,  resulting  as 
it  did  in  every  case  in  decisions  hostile  to  what  were  auppoaed  to  be 
English  interests,  it  was  not  popular,  and  was  by  ninny  considered, 
though  unjustly,  as  wanting  in  Vhe  spirit  of  self-assertion  befitting  a 
great  country.  Awkwardness  and  want  of  tact  in  the  management  of 
little  matters  of  domestic  interest  threw  still  further  discredit  upon  the 
Ministry.  Two  appointments,  which  had  the  appeivrance  of  arbitrary 
evasions  of  the  law,  laid  them  especially  open  to  stricture.  It  had 
been  thought  desirable  in  1871  to  strengthen  the  Privy  Council  by 
appointing  four  paid  members  of  the  Judicial  Committee,  who  were 
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to  be  two  Isdisn  judges  and  two  judges  of  the  auperior  Courts.  The 
e«nmat  eidtision  of  the  law-officers  from  the  list  of  those  upon 
JjJJT*'?*  ■*  whom  the  choice  might  full  was  held  to  imply  that  the 
Mpateianki  appmntments  were  intended  to  be  strictly  n<m-politiail, 
and  that  experience  as  a  judge  was  a  neceesarf  qualification ;  but  the 
GoTeniment  had  thought  fit  to  appoint  the  late  Attomey-Genenl,  Sic 
Bobert  Collier,  to  one  of  the  offices,  having  pieviouslj,  in  older  to 
fulfil  the  letter  of  the  law,  made  him  a  judge  of  Common  Fleas,  a 
position  which  he  held  for  two  days.  Sir  Kobertr  Collier  was  well 
fitted  for  the  place,  but  the  appointment  had  bo  dearlj  the  appearance 
of  a  political  job  that  it  excited  grare  iudigaation.  The  Lord  Chief- 
Justice  entered  a  protest  against  it  The  matter  was  brought  before 
tlie  House  of  Lords,  and  after  an  acrimonious  discussion  the  Govem- 
ment  escaped  a  vote  of  censure  by  two  votes,  while  even  in  the  House  of 
Commons  they  could  only  command  a  majority  of  twenty-seven.  The 
effect  on  the  public  of  this  unfortunate  appointment  was  the  greater 
because  in  another  case  the  same  disposition  of  the  Government  to  act 
with  over-confidence  and  to  evade  the  law  had  been  traced.  The  Rectory 
of  Ewelme  had  fallen  vacant.  It  was  provided  by  statute  that  the 
rector  should  be  a  member  of  the  Oxford  Convocation,  but  Mr.  Glad- 
stone had  appointed  to  the  living  a  man  educated  at  Cambridge,  and 
only  admitted  as  a  member  of  the  Convocation  at  Oxford  for  the 
purpose  of  allowing  of  this  appointment. 

The  course  of  the  year  1873  had  thus  in  no  way  re-established  the 
failing  popularity  of  the  Ministry.  The  majority  in  favour  of  Govern- 
ment in  the  House  was  too  strong  to  allow  the  regular  Opposition  to 
dream  of  acceding  to  power,  but  a  general  feeling  of  disapprobation 
began  to  pervade  the  country,  occasionally  mriting  itself  uuinitest  in 
the  return  of  an  Opposition  member  at  a  bye-election. 

But  Mr.  Gladstone,  confident  in  the  great  successes  of  the  first 
years  of  his  Ministry,  seemed  as  yet  scarcely  conscious  of  his  dimin- 
ished power,  and  determined  to  produce  the  third  of  those  great  Irish 
reforms  which  he  had  from  the  first  pointed  out  as  necessary.  Having 
treated  the  questions  of  the  Church  and  of  the  Land,  he  now  undei- 
took  to  handle  the  thorny  question  of  Irish  education. 
BUL  In  the  insufficiency  of  the  University  teaching,  arising 

'*■  ""■  partly  from  an  inadequate  supply  and  partly  from  the 

unwillingness  of  the  Roman  Catholics  to  accept  the  opportunities 
offered,  he  saw  one  of  those  practical  inequalities  which  it  was  his 
avowed  object  to  remove.  There  was  no  difficulty  in  showing  that  as 
a  &cC  there  waa  very  little  University  training  in  Ireland.    The 
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number  of  students  WEia  small  and  apparently  graduallj  decreasing. 
Even  the  wealthy  Trinity  College,  which  held  the  University  of 
Dublin  in  ibi  hands,  showed  a  diminution  in  its  matriculations.  The 
undenominational  Queen's  Colleges,  founded  in  1845,  hitd  not  proved 
a  success.  It  is  easy  to  judge  of  the  reason  from  the  nickname  by 
which  they  were  called  ;  strong  religious  denominationalists  of  all 
classes  shrank  from  education  given  in  "godless  colleges."  TheKoman 
Catholics  especially,  unable  to  make  use  of  the  Protestant  University 
of  Dublin,  and  placing  as  they  always  did  religious  teaching  in  the 
forefront  of  education,  were  piaotically  debarred  from  all  University 
teaching.  It  was  on  the  double  ground  that  there  remained  a  dis- 
tinct grie/ance — that  Boman  Catholics  were  deprived  of  a  civil 
advantage  on  religious  grounds — and  that  there  existed  a  national 
vant  in  that  the  amount  of  University  teaching  was  utterly  inade- 
quate, that  Mr.  Gladstone  based  his  measure.  It  waa  plain  from  the 
nature  of  the  case  that  the  conciliation  of  the  Boman  Cathdics  must 
be  the  main  object  aimed  at.  As  long  as  three-fourths  of  the 
population  of  Ireland  refused  to  use  the  educational  opportunitiea 
offered  them  any  large  national  plan  must  of  necessity  be  nugatory. 
The  once  prevalent  idea  of  concurrent  endowment  had  been  entirely 
abandoned.  Secular  education  attempted  in  the  Queen's  Colleges 
had  proved  a  failure.  It  was  by  the  application  to  the  Dublin 
University  of  the  principles  already  accepted  in  the  reform  of  the 
English  Universities  that  Mr.  Gladstone  hoped  to  find  a  solution  of 
the  difficulty.  The  tbree  chief  principles  there  applied  were  the 
abolition  of  teats,  the  separation  of  the  University  from  the  Colleges, 
and  the  taring  of  the  Collies  for  the  maintenance  of  the  University. 
In  accordance  with  these  principles  Mr.  Gladstone  now  proposed  to 
separate  the  University  from  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  to  muka  it  a 
separate  corporation,  and  to  give  it  a  separate  governing  body.  To 
the  University  thus  constituted  the  Colleges  would  be  affiliated,  each 
of  them  being  at  liberty  to  make  its  own  constitution.  The  compo- 
sition of  the  governing  body  was  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  ;  it  was 
proposed  that  it  should  first  consist  of  nominees  of  the  Crown,  but 
that  it  should  be  subsequently  continued  in  a  way  which  threw  the 
power  largely  into  the  hands  of  the  affiliated  Colleges.  The  Univer- 
sity was  to  be  not  only  an  examining  but  also  a  teaching  body,  and 
was  to  possess  professorships,  fellowships,  and  exhibitions.  But  limits 
were  to  be  set  to  its  teaching.  It  was  regarded  as  impossible  in  the 
presence  of  the  heated  theological  rivalry  of  Ireland  to  allow  of  chairs 
of  theology,  of  mental  and  moral  science,  or  of  modem  history.    The 
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Ukeolf^ical  fscnlt/  already  existing  in  TriDit;  College  ww  to  b« 
withdrawn  from  it  and  placed  in  the  liauda  of  tlie  disestablished 
Church.  The  expenses  of  the  echeme  were  estimated  at  £50,000  & 
year,  for  which  it  was  intended  to  provide  from  the  surplus  of  the 
ecclesiastical  property  of  Ireland,  fay  taxing  Trinity  College  to  the 
amount  of  ;C12,O0O  a  year,  by  fees,  and  by  a  grant  of  /10,00O  from 
the  consolidated  fund. 

Idke  all  Mr.  Gladstone's  work  the  scheme  was  large  in  conception, 
and  thoroughly  and  mioutely  worked  out  in  detail.    The  eloquent 
u_,ti,      ^"^  masterly  eiposltion  with  which  it  was  introduced 
ifUkiTainnitr  seemed  at  first  to  secure  it  general  approbation.    But 
*"''  though  ostentatiously  produced  as  a  settlement  of  the 

question,  and  as  was  necessary  in  a  measure  of  the  kind  attempting  to 
please  all  parties,  it  soon  became  evident  that  the  BiU  would  meet 
with  much  and  varied  opposition.  It  had  been  drawn  up  confessedly 
without  consultation  with  any  of  the  parties  concerned,  the  Govern- 
ment therefore  could  rely  upon  no  promises,  and  those  whose  interests 
were  touched  began  at  once  to  show  their  disapprovsL  Trinity  College 
was  DoC  perhaps  averse  to  be  deprived  of  its  denominational  advantages, 
for  it  had  already  given  its  adhesiou  to  Mr.  Fawcett'a  often-cepeated 
Bill  for  the  removal  of  testa,  but  it  could  scarcely  look  with  pleasure  to 
being  deprived  of  ^£12,000  a  year  for  the  Dew  University.  The 
Liberals  disliked  the  large  introductioo  of  the  power  of  the  Crown. 
The  Protestants  obJeci«d  to  the  possible  multiplication  of  affiliated 
Colleges,  and  the  consequent  passage  sooner  or  later  of  the  power  of 
the  governing  body  into  the  himds  of  nominees  of  the  Boman  hier- 
archy. All  men  interested  in  education  looked  with  ridicule  upon 
a  University  where  the  teaching  of  mental  and  moral  philosophy, 
theology  and  modern  history  was  forbidden  ;  and  when  the  bishops 
of  the  Bonian  Catholic  Church,  whose  interests  it  was  lielieTed  were 
chieSy  consulted  in  the  scheme,  expressed  their  objection  to  an 
undenominational  University  of  any  kind,  there  seemed  to  be  few 
outside  the  limits  of  the  immediate  followers  of  Government  who 
looked  with  approval  on  the  Bill.  On  the  second  reading,  the 
arguments  agitiust  the  Bill  were  summed  up  by  Mr.  Disraeli.  After 
recapitulating  the  objections  to  a  curriculum  of  education  stripped  of 
its  most  important  branches  and  throwing  doubt  upon  the  possibility 
of  forming  a  fitting  governing  body,  he  gave  a  general  character  to 
his  attack  and  formulated  in  bitter  words  the  feeling  of  hostility  to 
Mr.  GkdsioDt's  policy  which  was  very  prevalent  in  the  country. 
"The  right  hononiable  gentleman,"  he  said,  "had  a  substitute  for 
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the  policy  of  concun^nt  endowmenb,  the  policy  of  confiscation.  Ton 
have  hod  four  years  of  it ;  jou  have  despoiled  Churches,  you  have 
threatened  ever;  corponttiou  and  endowment  in  the  country,  you 
have  examined  into  evefybody'a  sfEtirs,  you  have  criticised  every 
professioD  and  vexed  every  trade,  no  one  is  certain  of  his  property, 
no  one  knows  what  duties  he  may  have  to  perforin  to-morrow."  The 
Teforming  energy  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  hia  Government,  however 
exhibited,  was  in  foct  disturbing  the  conservative  feeling  of  England. 
It  was  in  vain  that  Mr.  Gladstone  replied  to  the  objections  raised, 
and  urged  in  earnest  words  that  "to mete  out  justice  to  Ireland 
according  to  the  best  view  that  with  human  infirmity  Mai  noiimitj 
could  be  formed  had  been  the  work,  he  might  almost  smarownmit. 
say  the  sacred  work,  of  this  Parliament,"  and  exhorted  the  Honse  to 
proceed  as  they  hud  begun,  "  and  efface  from  the  law  and  practice  of 
the  country  the  last  of  the  rel^ous  and  social  grievances  of  Ireland." 
The  combination  of  Conservatives  with  the  Boman  Catholics  and 
discontented  Liberals  proved  too  strong  for  the  measure,  and  it  was 
defeated  by  a  majority  of  three. 

Somewhat  rashly  Mr.  Gladstone  had  staked  the  existence  of  hia 
Cabinet  upon  mccess.  He  therefore  immediately  placed  his  resig- 
nation in  the  Queen's  hands.  But  the  Conservatives  audmun 
were  by  no  means  ready  to  take  ofBoe,  and  Mr.  Disraeli  ^^^jJJ'"''^' 
as  their  leader  positively  refused  to  undertake  the  govern-  itaniiH.urt. 
ment  with  the  existing  Parliament.  He  judged  wisely  that  for  the 
interests  of  his  party  nothing  could  be  more  damaging  than  the 
attempt  to  hold  the  reins  of  power  in  the  presence  of  a  majority  which 
on  all  points  of  great  national  interest  would  certainly  be  opposed  to 
him.  As  a  dissolution  appeared  at  present  impossible,  and  as  in  fact 
the  question  of  Irish  University  reform  could  scarcely  be  regarded  as 
one  of  vital  importance,  Mr,  Ghidstone  found  it  necessary  to  return  to 
office.  Ko  doubt  in  thus  acting  Mr.  Disraeli  showed  his  wisdom  as  a 
party  leader.  Acceptance  of  ofBce  at  the  moment,  unless  accom- 
panied by  a  dissolution,  must  have  placed  the  conduct  of  Govern- 
ment for  some  months  at  the  mercy  of  their  opponents,  and  when  the 
dissolution  came  at  the  close  of  the  session  the  Conservatives  would 
have  appealed  to  the  country  as  a  weak  and  discredited  party. 
Whether  his  condnct  is  so  easily  justified  when  looked  at  from  a 
constitutional  point  of  view  may  be  doubted.  The  understood 
necessity  of  accepting  office  should  they  defeat  the  Ministry  is  one 
of  the  chief  restraints  upon  the  Opposition.  Their  refusal  to  do  so 
on  the  other  hand  seem*  to  leave  the  Government  of  the  day  free 
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to  a«t  without  anj  appeal,  for  if  no  other  Govemment  ia  possible 
they  act  under  no  penalty  in  case  of  want  of  Buccese,  The  effect 
Beems  injurious  to  Ibe  country  in  both  directioDB.  The  point  which 
may  be  urged  ia  Mr.  Disraeli's  juBtiQcatiou  ib  the  character  of  the 
Bill  on  which  the  Government  had  resigned.  It  was  not  of  saoh  a 
kind  as  to  engage  the  warm  interest  of  tiie  nation ;  the  minority 
which  had  defeated  it  consisted  of  a  fortuitouB  combination,  an  appeal 
tOkthe  people  immediately  foliowiog  it  conid  hare  beea  little  else  than 
a  personal  contest  between  the  leadeia. 

The  restored  GoTenunent  was  still  in  the  command  of  its  majority 
in  the  House,  but  ita  position  was  materially  weakened  by  the  defeat 
it  had  undergone,  and  by  its  ineffectual  effort  at  resignation.  Yet  it 
succeeded  in  passing  at  least  one  Act  of  primary  importance,  the 
Judicature  Bill.  The  object  at  which  this  measure  aimed,  ns  explained 
by  Iiord  Selborae,  was  to  get  rid  as  far  as  possible  of  the  anomalies  of 
the  present  system  and  t^i  weld  into  one  the  legal  and 
Bill.  equitable  jurisdiction,  the  separation  of  which  was  un- 

ApriiuT).  tnown  in  any  other  country.  Various  attempts  had 
already  been  made  in  this  direction,  and  a  strong  commission  bad  in 
1869  been  appointed  to  consider  the  question.  Lord  Seltmme  did 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  he  had  reaped  the  fruits  of  former  attempts, 
so  that  in  drawing  up  his  Bill  he  was  able  to  set  out  with  several 
already  accepted  principles  before  him.  The  amalgamation  of  law 
and  equity,  the  centralisation  of  coiii^  and  jurisdictions  under  one 
supreme  court,  cheapness,  simplicity,  and  uniformity  of  procedure,  and 
the  improvement  of  the  Courts  of  Appeal  were  points  on  which  all 
parties  were  already  agreed.  The  measure  which  was  to  fulfil  these 
requirements  consisted  of  the  establishment  of  one  supreme  Court  of 
Judicature,  in  which  were  to  be  united  all  the  present  superior  Courts 
of  Common  Law  and  Equity,  the  Probate  and  Divorce  Court,  the 
Admiralty  Court,  and  the  Central  Court  of  Bankruptcy.  This 
supreme  Court  was  to  be  divided  into  two  branches,  a  High  Court  of 
Justice,  and  a  Court  of  Appeal  The  "High  Court  of  Justice  was  for 
convenience  to  be  broken  up  into  Divisions,  ia  many  respects  fol- 
lowing the  lines'  of  the  old  system  but  with  this  important  exception, 
that  in  all  the  Divisions  the  judges  were  to  administer  equity  as  well 
as  law.  With  regard  to  the  Court  of  Appeal,  the  four  existing  Courts 
of  Review  were  also  consolidated,  and  in  the  place  of  the  Bichequei 
Chamber,  the  Courts  of  Appeal  in  Chancery,  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  a  single  Court  of 
Appeal  incorporating  representatives  from  all   these   brunches  was 
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eatttbliahed.  Lord  Selbome's  Bill  contemplated  the  entu'e  caBsatioii 
of  double  appeals  ;  the  deciaion  of  the  Appeal  Court  was  to  be  finaL 
Altenttioiis  were  subsequeutl;  found  desirable  in  the  details  of  the 
Bill,  the  S7stem  of  Divisions  was  modified,  and  the  House  of  Lords 
regained  the  right  of  reviewing  the  decisions  of  the  Court  of  AppeaL 
But  the  main  principles  of  the  Bill  were  maintained,  the  great  work 
of  the  fusion  of  law  and  equity  wag  completed,  and  a  uniform  system 
of  judicature  was  once  for  all  established.  This  Act  was  the  only 
legislatiTe  work  of  importance  brought  to  completion  during  the  year. 
There  were  indeed  abundant  signs  of  activity  among  the  private 
members  of  the  House,  but  their  attempts  were  for  the  most  part 
thwarted  either  by  the  opposition  of  the  Upper  House,  or  by  the  atti- 
tude maintained  by  Government.  It  would  seem  as  though  in  the  con- 
sciousness that  its  growing  unpopularity  was  traceable  to  over-activity, 
it  was  inclined  to  allow  a  period  of  rest  to  intervene  before  undertaking 
any  other  important  steps.  Thus  Mr.  Gladstone  declared  himself 
strongly  opposed  to  any  measure  tending  to  the  present  disestablish- 
ment of  the  English  Church,  and  the  cause  Si  temperance  was  allowed 
to  suffer  a  severe  defeat  by  the  rejection  of  the  Permissive  Bill  by  a 
large  majority. 

In  two  directions  public  interest  was  attracted  to  affairs  outside 
the  kingdom.  The  advance  of  Russia  upon  Ehiva  excited  the  ever- 
smouldering  je^ousy  with  which  tlie  approach  of  that  Power  towards 
India  was  r^rded  ;  while  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  a  sharp  if 
inglorious  contest  with  the  King  of  Aahantee  had  been  carried  on. 
In  the  first  years  of  its  tenure  of  ofGce  the  Government  had  entered 
into  certain  negotiations  with  Holland.  Full  freedom  ihtAihui** 
of  action  was  given  to  the  Dutch  in  Sumatra  on  the  *"•  "" 
southern  side  of  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  to  the  injury  aa  it  waa 
affirmed  of  the  British  traffic  through  the  straits.  Tbe  consideration 
for  this  concession  had  been  tlte  transfer  to  the  English  of  certain 
Butch  forts  upon  the  African  Gold  Coast.  To  all  appeutance  such  a 
transfer  was  a  wise  one,  for  in  old  times  commeccial  rivalry  had 
caused  the  establishment  in  close  proximity  of  Dutch  and  English 
factories  or  trading  statioos,  and  the  erection  of  forts  to  protect  theni, 
so  that  the  settlements  of  the  two  nations  were  curiously  intermixed. 
But  though  there  seemed  to  be  obvious  reasons  for  desiring  a  cessation 
of  this  close  neighbourhood  and  rivaby,  an  oversight  in  the  method  of 
carrying  out  the  Iraosfer  produced  disastrous  results.  Each  nation  , 
had  entered  into  relation  with  the  surrounding  tribes  and  exercised  a 
sort  of  protection  over  those  in  the  immediate  ndghbourhood  of  the 
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Mttlementa.  Behind  and  somewhat  to  the  north  -of  the  (MHtst  tribei 
\a.j  the  powerful  and  warlike  race  of  the  Aehantees.  More  th&n 
ODce  they  had  as^ulted  the  European  posBessions  on  the  coast  and 
hod  been  with  difficultj  driven  back.  Tlie  Dutch  and  English 
pursued  a  somewhat  different  commercial  policy  ;  the  Dutch,  unlike 
the  English,  made  no  attempt  in  their  settlements  to  raise  a  revenue 
by  customs ;  the  Ashantees  were  therefore  able  to  supply  them- 
selves through  the  Dutch  with  European  produce  untaxed.  Not 
unnaturally  their  friendship  fallowed  their  interest,  especially  as  the 
English  protectorate  included  the  Fantees  whom  they  disliked  and 
despised.  The  Treaty  had  been  carried  out  without  consulting  the 
wishes  of  the  natives,  the  English  system  was  established  in  the 
transferred  settlements,  and  the  Ashantees  thus  found  themselves  cut 
off  from  their  free  access  to  the  coast.  Other  minor  difficulties  arose, 
and  suddenly  a  host  of  sav;igeg  invaded  the  English  protectorate,  and 
advanced  to  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Cape  Coast  Castle. 
In  June  1873  they  assaulted  Elmina,  one  of  the  Dutch  fortresses 
which  had  lately  changed  hands,  close  to  Cape  Coast  Castle.  They 
were  beaten  off  by  Colonel  Festing  with  a  body  of  seamen  and 
marines.  But  the  invasion  was  so  threatening  that  it  was  thought 
necessary  at  home  to  despatch  an  expedition  of  sufficient  importance 
to  put  an  end  for  ever  to  danger  from  the  Ashantees.  At  the  head 
of  it  was  placed  Sir  Garnet  Wolseiey.  He  was  intrusted  with  two 
English  regiments,  but  he  was  given  to  understand  that  their  employ- 
ment was  undesirable  unless  the  native  levies  which  had  been  organised 
should  prove  insufficient.  Fettered  by  these  instructions  and  with  very 
deficient  inforraation.  Sir  Garnet  Wolseiey  missed  the  opportunity  of 
striking  a  decisive  blow  while  the  Ashantee  force  was  near  the  coast. 
The  scattered  fighting  of  the  autumn  had  proved  the  untmstirortbinesa 
of  the  native  levies,  and  it  became  necessary  to  push  forward  direct  for 
Coomassie,  the  Ashantee  capit^il,  with  the  English  troops.  After  a 
difficult  march  through  close  bush  and  exposed  to  constant  unexpected 
assault  from  their  savage  enemies,  the  troops  towards  the  close  of 
January  approached  Coomassie.  Two  battles,  in  which  the  Ashantees 
displayed  much  bravery  and  caused  considerable  loss  to  their  assail- 
ants, cleared  the  way  to  the  capital  More  than  once  during  the  march 
King  Koffee  Calcalli  had  expressed  a  desire  to  treat,  and  on  one  occa- 
sion the  negotiations  advanced  so  far  that  the  English  general  supposed 
that  the  war  was  over.  The  offers  of  the  Ashantee  king  however 
appear  not  to  have  been  serious  ;  even  after  the  capture  of  his  capitij 
be  refused  to  sign  the  required  conditions.     The  climate  and  the 
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exposed  position  of  the  English  arm;  Tendered  delay  imposBible. 
It  waa  all  the  geDeral  could  do  to  bring  his  troops  into  the  town, 
immediate  retreat  was  a  matter  of  neceesitj.  He  therefore  burnt  the 
palace  and  the  town,  and  set  off  on  hia  return  march.  But  the  war 
was  not  to  be  concluded  in  this  nnsat  19 factory  manner.  A  division  of 
English  troops  nnder  Captain  Glover  had  advanced  to  the  capital  by 
another  route.  Its  approach  frightened  the  king  into  submission.  He 
sent  messengers  to  demand  the  draft  of  the  trenty  from  Wolseley,  and 
sonte  weeks  subsequently  the  treat;  was  properly  signed.  Captain 
Glover's  farces  marched  through  Coomsssie  and  joined  the  rest  of 
tlie  troops,  so  that  the  whole  army  returned  in  triumph  together. 
Although  the  Ashantee  war  was  but  auoiher  instance  of  those  little 
wars  against  savage  countries  which  are  the  deplorable  result  of  the 
ebaracter  of  the  English  Empire,  the  gallantry  displayed  by  the  troops 
and  the  skill  with  which  ths  operations  were  arranged  were  at  leaat 
a  cause  of  satisfaction,  while  the  barbarous  nature  of  the  Ashantee 
government  precluded  any  feeling  of  regiet  at  its  destruction. 

But  the  successful  conclusion  of  the  war  was  not  destined  to  add  to 
the  popularity  of  the  Ministiy  which  had  sent  out  the  expedition. 
'  Before  ita  return  the  great  Ministry  of  Mr.  Gladstone  had  fnllen ;  it 
was  a  Conservative  War  Minister  who  moved  the  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
victorious  troops.  Mr.  Gladstone  had  taken  a  step  which  if  the  pos- 
session of  power  be  the  object  of  party  was  singularly  unfortunate. 
If  a  higher  view  than  party  objects  be  taken  it  will  perhaps  appear 
that  his  action  was  no  less  wise  than  that  of  his  rival  had  been  in 
declining  office  ti)e  previous  year.  It  bad  been  found  necessary 
immediately  after  the  close  of  the  session  to  make  con- 
siderable changes  in  the  Ministry ;  the  disagreement  of  ruiumoit. 
views  among  the  supporters  of  Government  that  was  ""  ^ 
thus  disclosed  was  a  revelation  of  weakness.  Several  important 
elections  had  gone  against  the  Liberals  during  the  recess.  Yet  the 
world  was  taken  a  good  deal  by  surprise  when  towards  the  end  of 
January  a  manifesto  was  issued  by  the  Prime  Minister  declaring  that 
Parliament  was  to  be  dissolved.  It  is  possible  that  he  entirely  mis- 
calculated the  strength  of  the  Liberal  party  in  the  country,  and  hoped 
that  a  general  election  would  give  him  a  new  lease  of  power.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  there  were  at  all  events  grave  evils  in  the  present 
position  of  parties  in  Parliament  which  be  felt  acutely.  The  Ministry 
was  discredited  by  failure  and  only  continued  in  ofBce  because  their 
opponents  had  refused  to  accept  it.  They  no  longer  held  that  com- 
uiond  of  public  afliiiis  which  is  necessary  for  a  strong  Government, 
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and  were  coDstiuitlj  thwart«d  bj  tlie  action  of  the  Upper  House. 
On  tlie  other  Bide  eat  nu  Opposition  which  refused  to  define  its  policy, 
uiid  declining  to  accept  the  rosponsibilitj  «'hlch  ought  to  have 
resulted  from  victory  confined  itself  to  the  easy  tusk  of  criticisiog  tuid 
Opposing.  The  existence  of  a  Ministry  should  depend  not  on  the 
toleration  of  ils  opponents,  but  on  the  expression  of  the  'national  will 
If  such  an  expression  could  be  obtoined  as  would  justify  his  remaning 
in  power  Mr.  Gludstoue  hoped  that,  as  usually  happened,  the  oppo- 
sition in  the  Upper  House  would  disappear ;  and  that  wiili  the  full 
Mr,  au4mu'a  support  of  the  country  he  might  enter  upon  a  new  course 
»w4to^  of  financial  improvement.  Having  in  hia  hands  aa  he 
uuuM-uz.  believed  a  surplus  of  more  than  ^5,000,000,  he  saw  the 
possibility  of  getting  rid  entirely  of  the  income-tax.  His  declaration 
of  this  intention  has  been  bitterly  blamed  as  though  it  were  tlie 
offer  of  a  gigantic  bribe  in  exchange  for  restoration  to  power.  Yet 
never  from  the  fiist,  although  he  had  made  use  of  it,  had  he  hidden 
his  disapproval  of  that  tax.  !□  its  nature  a  war  tai,  it  had  been 
applied  with  extraordinary  success  to  assist  in  the  reconstitution  of 
our  financial  system.  Sut  it  had  always  been  regarded  as  an  excep- 
tional tax,  and  (or  a  considerable  lime  had  been  renewed  from  year 
to  year  only.  Mr.  Gladstone  had  in  fact  throughout  his  Ministry 
been  preparing  the  way  for  its  abolition.  His  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  Mr.  Lowe,  had  constantly  reduced  it  till  it  had  reached 
3d-  in  the  pound,  and  in  his  unsuccessful  Budget  of  1871  had  given 
an  indication  of  the  n.iture  of  that  rearranjieinent  which  Mr.  Glad- 
stone now  declared  would  necessarily  accompany  the  removal  of  the 
t«x.  In  the  alteration  then  suggested  was  included  a  considerable 
addition  to  the  succession  duties.  It  was  to  this  that  the  Premier 
looked  as  his  new  resource.  In  the  place  of  the  income-tax  with  its 
recognised  imperfections  he  intended  to  eubstitute  taxes  directly 
affecting  realised  property,  and  thus  tending  not  only  to  cnre  the 
(Treat  fault  of  the  income-tax,  but  also  to  dimiaish  the  ever- increasing 
inequalities  in  the  distribution  of  wealth.  He  was  not  allowed  the 
opportunity  of  carrying  out  his  great  scheme.  The  Church,  the 
dissenters,  the  army,  the  licensed  victuallers,  the  men  of  property, 
loiiiuiicni  """^  *''*  ^''''^^'^  ^°^  national  self-asaertion  had  all  alike 
KiBinrr.  felt  themselves  aggrieved  by  the  action  of  late  years. 

''*■ "'  "'*■  The  elections  gave  them  an  opportunity  of  expressing 
their  resentment,  and  the  constituencies  returned  a  majority  of  fifty 
to  the  Conservative  party.  Mr.  Gladstone  at  once  resigned,  and  Mr. 
Disraeli  was  summoned  to  form  a  new  administration. 
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Thus  fell  the  great  adniiuistration  of  Mr.  Gladstone  during  which 
the  Liberal  desires,  kept  in  abeyance  throaghout  Lord  Palmenton's 
tenure  of  office,  had  at  length  made  themselvea  felt.  Although  it 
closed  io  some  unpopularity,  there  was  truth  in  Mr.  Love's  assertion 
that  DO  Government  had  ever  approached  office  with  so  ^^^  ^  . 
THst  a  programme,  and  yet  that  with  the  solitary  excep-  iir,  oiuMent-i 
tion  of  the  Dublin  UniTeraity  Bill  it  had  carried  that  "'"'^t- 
programme  through.  The  Irish  Land  Bill,  the  Disestablishment  of 
the  Irish  Church,  the  Education  Act,  the  introduction  of  the  Ballot 
and  the  Judicature  Bill,  the  abolition  of  purchase  in  the  army,  the 
organisation  of  the  military  forces,  the  opening  of  the  Civil  Servicee 
to  public  competition,  the  inauguration  of  the  ayHt«m  of  international 
arbitratioa  were  achievements  sufficient  to  render  any  Ministry  in  the 
last  degree  memorable.  To  this  may  be  added  that  either  by  GhUl  or 
fortune  they  had  been  able  to  place  the  finances  of  the  country  in  an 
extraordinarily  proaperouB  condition.  The  remission  of  ^1S,000,000 
of  taxes,  the  payment  of  £26,000,000  of  the  National  Debt,  the 
diminution  of  the  income-tax  to  3d.  in  the  pound,  had  BttU  left  a 
surplus  in  the  hands  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  That 
Ireland  had  been  put  in  the  forefront  of  the  political  programme 
shows  only  the  true  appreciation  by  the  Premier,  which  every  aiihse- 
queht  year  has  tended  to  justify,  of  the  vast  importance  to  England 
of  the  condition  of  that  country.  His  determinatioa  to  remove  every 
shadow  of  political  or  religious  ineqttaUty  proves  how  thoroughly  he 
sympathised  with  those  sentiments  of  justice  which,  however  nmch 
overlaid  at  times  by  party  ends  and  relics  of  old  prejudice,  had  formed 
the  basis  of  the  Liberal  policy  of  England  from  the  time  when  its 
conscience  was  called  into  life  at  the  period  of  the  Reform  Bill.  The 
character  of  those  Irish  reforms  seems  to  show  that,  though  their  full 
significance  was  not  yet  foreseen  by  the  Liberal  leaders,  there  yet 
existed  no  fundamental  objection  to  applying  them,  when  the  time 
should  arise  and  the  necessity  be  evident,  to  cure  the  ilb  of  society  in 
England.  In  fact  already  it  would  seem  that  although  he  was  very 
decidedly  opposed  to  the  idea  of  Church  disestablishment  his  opposi- 
tion was  practical  rather  than  theoretical.  And,  although  no  indica- 
tion is  as  yet  to  be  found  thiit  legislation  with  regard  to  land  was  in 
contemplation,  the  consistent  refusal  to  support  any  measures  for 
what  was  known  as  the  relief  of  agricultural  burdens,  the  sweeping 
clauses  of  Mr.  Goschen'a  abortive  Local  Taxation  Bill,  may  be  held  as 
proofs  that  Mr.  Gladstone  held  the  landlords  in  no  particular  favour ; 
while  the  abolition  of  the  income-tax  was  intended  to  go  hand  in 
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liaod  with  such  a  renrrnngement  of  the  succession  duties  as  proves 
dearly  enough  how  large  his  TJew  was  with  regard  to  the  duty  of 
realised  property  to  bear  the  chief  burdens  of  the  state. 

But  England  Tould  not  be  wliat  it  ia'  if  side  by  side  with  its  warm 
desire  for  justice  and  improvement  there  did  not  exist  a  desire  almost 
oiuH  f«r  tbt  equally  strong  on  the  one  hand  that  every  man  and  every 
JflJ^J^i,  interest  should  be  allowed  quietly  to  follow  out  their 
'••■'■"T-  own  concerns,  and  on  the  other  band  that  the  greatness 

of  Sngland  and  the  importance  of  the  part  it  plays  in  the  councila  of 
the  world  should  be  undiminished.  With  this  class  of  feelings  the 
late  Qovernmeut  bod  come  into  collision.  Id  the  opinion  of  a  large 
mass  of  Englishmen,  as  it  proved  in  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of 
the  constituency,  legislation  had  been  carried  too  far.  Every  interest 
and  every  trade  it  was  asserted  had  been  vexed  and  worried.  The 
principle  of  social  duty,  the  good  of  the  state  as  contrasted  with  the 
good  of  the  individual,  had  been  pushed  to  dangerous  extremes,  a 
policy  of  confiscation  had  been  entered  upon.  The  principle  of  peace 
and  non-intervention  hod  been  used  in  a  way  detrimental  to  English 
intereata  and  to,  the  damage  of  the  high  position  of  the  nation.  It 
would  have  been  well,  it  was  said,  if  Mr.  Gladstone  had  paid  less 
attention  to  constant  legislation  in  Eogknd  and  more  to  the  position 
of  the  Empire  abroad.  It  ia  as  the  expression  of  this  feeling  that  the 
triumph  of  the  Conservative  party  in  the  elections  must  be  regarded. 
Rest  at  home,  kindly  improvement  given  from  above  to  the  poorer 
classes,  but  above  all  the  assertion  of  the  Imperii  position  of  England 
was  the  programme  of  the  new  Premier. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  history  of  the  le^slative  and 
political  action  of  the  time,  iinportant  though  it  was,  forms  a  sufficient 
index  of  the  state  of  the  nation.  It  is  now  evident  that  a  great  social 
revolution  was  working  itself  out.  Questions  regarding  the  mntual 
relations  between  capital  and  labour,  and  between  the  propertied 
s«d>ipii(na  classes  and  those  who  lived  by  manual  toil  on  uncertain 
^I2in,a,'i  wages,  were  rapidly  forcing  themselves  into  promiuence. 
'*'"''*^'  Undoubtedly  the  legislation  of  the  time,  such  as  the 

Irish  Land  Law,  the  lowering  of  the  franchise  and  the  introduction 
of  the  ballot,  were  indications  in  the  sphere  of  politics  of  the  social 
movement  which  was  taking  place  below.  Bat  the  objects  of  the 
working  classes  were  not  such  as  could  be  touched  by  political  legis- 
lation. For  many  years  there  had  been  a  tendency  in  England  to 
concentrate  in  a  few  hands  the  means  of  employing  labour.  This 
tendency  was  visible  in  all  directions ;  in  retail  trade  large  establish- 
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ments  occupying  many  houses  were  taking  the  place  of  small  separate 
Bho}s  ;  smaU  agricultural  holdings  were  disappearing  in  la^  farms 
coTeiing  vast  extents  of  country ;  the  great  maDufocturiug  capitalist 
was  gradually  driving  from  the  field  the  smaller  competitor.  The 
comparatively  limited  number  of  men  in  whose  hands  wealth  thus 
lay  held  each  of  them  at  their  disposal  the  work  and  therefore  the 
livelihood  of  hundreds  of  labouring  men.  It  seemed  as  though  the 
triumph  of  capita!  was  likely  to  be  complete.  But  the  very  numbers 
of  the  dependent  working  class  afforded  an  antidote  to  thia  eviL  In 
their  fellowship  of  powerlesanesa  they  began  to  discover  the  strength 
which  combination  could  give  them.  The  vast  extension  of  tbeir 
Societies  led  them  to  think  their  strength  irresistible ;  the  greatness 
of  the  stake  of  each  individual  capitalist  made  him  shrink  from  an 
internecine  struggle.  And  as  step  by  step  the  obstacles  which  the 
triumphant  employer  had  for  centuries  raised  in  the  way  of  combined 
action  on  the  part  of  their  workmen  disappeared,  the  class  which  had 
hitherto  been  so  depressed  began  to  aim  at  nothing  short  of  obtaining 
for  iteelf  the  complete  command  of  the  destinies  and  organisation  of 
labour.  Combination  and  organisation  among  themselves  were  the 
means  to  be  employed  for  gradually  obtaining  this  dictatorial  position. 
The  most  direct  and  palpable  signs  of  the  movement  were  tho 
growing  importance  of  Trades  Unions,  the  muiljplication  of  strikes, 
and  the  oocasional  outrages  attending  trade  disputes,  «,„,«  ,f 
Although  of  late  years  legislation  had  partially  recog-  *"*""■'«» 
nised  the  legality  of  the  combination  of  workmen,  and  had  allowed 
them  to  be  enrolled  as  Friendly  Societies,  it  had  left  unaltered  many 
restrictions  upon  their  freedom  of  combination,  and  among  others 
their  incapacity  to  sue  a  fraudulent  treasurer  or  secretary  who  should 
make  free  with  'their  funda  The  demand  of  the  Unionists  to  be 
placed  upon  a  strictly  legal  footing  had  made  itself  heard,  emphasised 
as  it  was  by  a  certain  number  of  outrages  which  had  taken  phwe  at 
Shef&eld  and  at  Manchester.  Lord  Derby's  Government  had  in 
1867  appointed  a  Royal  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  ends,  ways, 
means,  and  efTects  of  Trades  Societies.  The  inquiries  of  this  Com- 
mission led  them  to  suppose  that  the  conduct  of  the  Unionists  in 
Sheffield  and  Manchester  was  of  so  exceptional  and  so  violent  a 
characteras  to  demand  special  investigation.  The  evidence  laid  before 
a  small  Commission  appointed  for  this  purpose  threw  a  terrible  light 
upon  the  evils  which  might  attend  Trades-unionism,  It  appeared 
that  in  Sheffield  the  coerdon  practised  upon  the  non-union  men  was 
most  pitiless.    Rattening— tbtt  is,  the  abstracting  or  spoiling  of  the 
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workmen's  tools  and  upparatus— vas  of  coinmoD  occutwdm  ;  while  nt 
times  the  Tiolence  nsed  reached  to  ezplosioua,  maiming,  and  erea 
murder.  Id  apite  of  these  terrible  facts  the  report  of  the  Commission 
was  by  no  means  wholly  advene  to  the  Unioniats.  It  was  seen  that 
local  Tioleuce  should  not  be  regarded  as  an  essential  part  of  t^e 
system.  The  report  folly  admitted  the  reasonableness  and  legality  of 
combioatioD,  recommended  the  lemoTal  by  statute  of  that  stain 
of  illegality  about  the  Societies  which  rendered  tliem  unable  to  secure 
their  funds  from  embezzlement,  and  suggested  further  restrictions  and 
delinitionB  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  ambiguous  words  "obstruction" 
and  "  molestation,"  the  wide  interpretation  of  which  had  hitherto 
acted  so  injuriously  upon  ths  workmen's  Societies. 

An  Act  of  1871  carried  out  these  teconunendationa.  Trades 
Tndti  Oiiiin  Unions  were  recognised  as  legal,  their  treasurers  and 
*«■  ""•  trustees  were  made  as  liable  as  those  of  other  Friendly 
Societies  to  be  sued  for  misuse  of  the  funds  ;  and,  except  in  certain 
definite  canes,  only  such  conduct  as  would  authorise  a  magistrate 
to  bind  the  perpetrator  orer  to  keep  the  peace  was  to  be  regarded 
as  criminal  molestation.  In  spite  of  the  loud  outcry  of  the  masteia 
and  their  friends,  in  spite  of  the  inevitable  discredit  thrown  upon 
their  cause  by  the  terrible  excesses  of  some  of  their  members,  the 
Trades  Unions  were  thus  pUoed  in  a  more  secure  and  powerful 
position  than  before.  The  number  of  members  in  the  chief  Societies 
increased  rapidly.  Between  the  years  1870  aud  1875  the  Amalga- 
mated Engineers  rose  from  34,000  to  44,000,  and  the  Stone  Masons 
from  13,000  to  24,000.  In  some  cases,  as  for  instance  in  the'  Iron 
Shipbuilders'  Union,  which  increased  from  7000  to  16,000,  the  intro- 
duction of  a  new  form  of  industry  was  the  cause.  But  within  those 
five  years  the  members  probably  increased  by  more  than  two-thirds. 
rnnisniMer  I'bs  success  of  the  Unionists  produced  no  rehixation 
•"*"■  "'*■  in  their  efforts.  The  year  1872  was  marked  by  an 
unusual  number  of  important  strikes.  The  movement  even  infected 
a  class  which  had  hitherto  subcnissively  accepted  its  lot ;  under 
the  infiuence  of  the  stirring  eloquence  of  Joseph  Arch,  who  had 
himself  been  an  agricultural  labourer.  Unions  were  established  in 
several  counties  which  unquestionably  exerted- considerable  influence 
in  raising  agricultural  wages.  At  one  time  in  the  Midland  Counties 
16s.  a  week  became  the  usual  wage.  The  awakening  of  the  agri- 
cultural labourer  brought  to  the  front  many  questions  besides  those 
of  wages.  Improved  sanitation  and  better  cottages  began  to  be 
demanded,  and  already  indications  were  seen  of  the  possible  spread 
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of  xa  opinion  akin  to  that  already  prevalent  in  Ireland  that  the 
labourer  had,  or  ought  to  have,  some  interest  in  the  soil  he  cultivated. 
A  great  stijke  in  the  building  trade  resulted  in  considerable  advan- 
tages for  the  men.  But  the  sympathy  with  which  many  people 
regarded  these  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  workmen,  to  better  their 
condition  began  to  lessen  when  their  action  threatened  formidable 
disturbance  to  the  public  comfort.  A  strike  of  the  London  bakers, 
of  the  police,  and  of  the  ga.s  stckcra  seemed  to  touch  so  closely  tlie 
very  neceesaries  of  civilised  life,  that  the  severe  sentences  passed 
upon  some  of  the  strikers  and  the  summary  dismissal  by  the  Gas 
Companies  of  many  hundreds  of  their  men  inet  with  general  appro- 
bation. 

The  general  feeling  indeed  of  the  propertied  classes  as  evinced  by 
the  more  important  papers  was  strongly  opposed  to  Trades-unionism 
and  its  effects.    The  ruinous  and  suiddal  waste  which  ,u,ukB  nr 


strikes  were  supposed  to  cause  was  constantly  emphasised  Tr»*»^»i«i. 
by  the  Press.  The  risk  of  frightening  capital  from  the  imntiHi 
country,  the  tyrannical  rale  (as  it  was  held)  of  the  minor-  '"™^. 
ity  among  the  workmen,  and  the  loss  thrown  as  it  was  thought,  in 
whichever  nay  the  strike  terminated,  upon  the  public,  were  all  inces- 
sant subjects  of  complaint.  Yet  in  their  own  way  the  wealthy  felt 
considerable  sympathy  for  their  poorer  fellow- citizens.  The  efforts 
at  independent  action  implied  by  Trades-unionism  shocked  them. 
They  shrank  from  anything  which  had  the  appearance  of  changing 
the  balance  of  classes.  But  of  beneficence,  and  kindly  patronage,  and 
help  as  from  superiors  to  inferiors,  there  was  no  lack.  Taking  advan- 
tage of  this  well-known  feeling,  which  existed  more  especially  among 
the  Conservatives,  a  strange  effort  was  made  to  connect  the  names  of 
several  important  Conservative  leaders  with  those  of  the 
most  prominent  lenders  of  the  people  in  a  document  imiaiiifon,. 
setting  forth  a  sort  of  programme  of  popular  require-  J!^i^""°* 
ments.  Seven  pointa  were  named : — Tiie  rescue  of 
workmen's  families  from  the  disuial  alleys  of  towns  by  planting 
them  out  in  the  midst  of  gardens  and  detached  homesteads  ;  to 
carry  out  this  object  the  creation  of  a  perfect  or^niaation  of  the 
self-government  of  counties,  towns,  and  villages,  with  power  for  the 
acquisition  and  disposal  of  land  for  the  common  good  ;  the  limitation 
of  a  day's  labour  to  eight  hours  of  honest  work ;  the  establishment  of 
technical  schools  in  the  midst  of  the  people's  homesteads  ;  the  organi- 
sation as  parts  of  the  public  service  of  places  of  public  recreation, 
knowledge,  and  refinement ;  public  markets  for  the  sale  of  goods  in 
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ambll  qnantities  and  of  the  best  qualities  at  vholasale  prices  ;  and  a 
great  exteasion  of  the  oigauiBation  of  the  public  aerricea  on  the  model 
of  the  Fost-Office  for  the  common  good.  This  curious  programme  of 
mingled  benevolence  and  state  socialism  purported  to  be  signed  by 
Lord  Salisbury,  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  Lord  Camarron,  Mr.  Qathonie 
Hardy  and  others,  as  well  as  by  snch  popular  leaders  as  Applegarth 
the  joiner,  Hovell,  Potter,  and  Barry.  Mr.  Scott  Eossell  the  en- 
gineer appears  to  have  been  the  originator  of  the  movement.  It  is 
almost  needless  to  say  that  the  Conservative  leaders  at  once  repudiated 
any  snch  scheme,  which  was  to  all  appearance  designed  to  make 
capital  for  the  Tory  party  by  contrasting  their  social  benevolence 
with  the  drier  and  more  political  treatment  of  popular  requirements 
by  the  Liberals.  Yet  such  an  idea  would  never  have  arisen  bad 
there  not  been  some  foundation  for  it ;  and  subsequent  legislation  on 
the  part  of  the  Conservatives  has  proved  that  on  nukny  points  affecting 
the  welfare  of  the  working  classes  they  were  as  a  £kct  more  alive  to 
the  popalar  wants  than  their  Liberal  opponenta,  who  had  learned  by 
the  whole  course  of  the  history  of  their  party  to  look  for  remedies  for 
social  evils  in  the  extension  of  political  privilege. 
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THOUGH  the  triumph  of  the  Conaer»ative  party  had  been  very 
complete,  and  Mr.  Disrftoli  now  found  himsalf  for  the  first  time 
the  trusted  leader  of  a  large  majority  both  in,  the  House  and  in  the 
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conBtitnencies,  no  <^aat  or  immediate  change  of  policy  was  obserrable. 
^^^^  The  Premier'H  position  iras  udubu&II]'  powerful.  It  was 
Kr.  »■»«'*  well  unileratood  that  to  his  skilful  direction  of  the  puty 
'•*"'"  its  present  siiccess  was  due.    At  the  same  time  the  Oppo- 

rition  was  weakened  by  the  declared  intention  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
frequently  to  absent  himself  from  the  Bouse,  and  to  give  but  a 
limited  attention  to  the  duties  of  leadership.  But  although  the 
clamour  nused  against  the  late  Ministry  had  bees  bitter  and  inces- 
sant, when  the  responsibility  carae  into  the  hands  of  the  new  Prime 
Ministei  be  appeared  to  justify  the  assertions  of  his  opponents,  and 
either  to  have  no  fixed  line  of  policy  to  pursue,  or  to  think  it  unwise 
as  yet  to  follow  it.  Yet  the  acciisAtioa  of  want  of  policy  eo  freely 
brought  i^^inst  him  was  unreasonable.  Whatever  his  disapprobation 
may  have  been  of  the  measures  which  bad  been  taken,  it  was  consis- 
tent neither  with  the  traditions  of  his  pafty  tior  indeed  with  the 
character  of  the  English  Government  to  attempt  immediately  to 
change  them.  The  acceptance  by  the  incoming  party  of  the  actions 
of  its  predecessors,  so  as  at  least  to  allow  them  a  £iir  chance  of  being 
tried  by  experience,  is  necessary  in  a  ooontry  where  the  alternation  of 
parties  is  ao  frequent  as  in  Eogland.  The  immediate  reversal  of 
important  measores  upon  the  accession  of  a  new  Ministry  coutd  not  but 
result  in  complete  uncertainty  and  confusion.  There  was  no  course 
open  at  first  to  the  new  Ministry  but  to  accept,  amending  if  possible,  the 
great  Acts  of  the  preceding  years.  Moreover  the  one  objection  most 
frequently  alleged  i^ainst  Mr.  Gladstone  had  been  bis  reckless  inter- 
ference with  all  classes.  Rest  in  domestic  legislation  was  distinctly 
one  of  the  objects  which  the  Conservatives  set  before  them  ;  it 
was  not  tin  new  questions,  or  new  circumstances  connected  with  old 
questions,  arose,  that  the  Government  could  find  au  opportunity  of 
showing  their  political  views. 

The  Ministry  seemed  to  accept  and  even  to  approve  of  all  that  its 
predecessors  had  done.  A  terrible  famine  was  devastating  Bengal. 
Lord  Nortlihrook,  the  Viceroy,  while  stirring  up  the  ofGoiala  to  meet 
the  danger  and  to  avoid  that  quiescent  course  of  \ain&i 
charwurofuu  jain  which  had  produced  such  terrible  results  in  Orissa 
(knnunint.  -^^  former  years,  had  yet  taken  the  hold  step  of  allowing 
export  of  food  to  be  continued,  trusting  to  the  working  of  the  laws  of 
supply  and  demand  to  divert  the  food  comiog  down  from  the  Upper 
Provinces  to  the  famishing  districta.  His  conduct  met  with  approval 
and  praise  f^m  the  new  Ministry,  and  in  the  result  its  wisdom  was 
vindicated.    The  Licensing  Act,  which  had  gone  so  far  to  aUenute 
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the  powerful  body  of  licensed  TietuallerB,  was  allowed  with  very  slight 
omendiiienta  to  continue  in  force.  No  attempt  w»3  lUiule  to  change 
the  new  scheme  for  the  organisation  of  the  army.  Alterations  in  rating 
si^ested  by  Mr.  StansfeH  were  adopted  and  passed  by  Mr.  Sclater 
Booth  ;  and  Mr.  Cross's  Bill  for  limiting  the  labour  houra  for  women 
and  children  !□  factories  was  substantially  the  same  as  that  of  Mr. 
Kundella.  Even  the  Judicature  Act,  though  it  touched  the  authority 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  met  with  the  approval  of  the  new  Lord  Chaii- 
cellor,  and  a  supplementary  Bill  incorporating  some  slight  amend- 
ments, and  extending  its  provisions  to  Ireland  and  Scotland,  was  only 
withdrawn  under  stress  of  circumBtances,  after  its  passive  waa  a 
matter  of  cert^nty. 

The  important  discussions  of  the  year  all  turned  upon  ecclesiastical 
questions.  Three  Bills,  the  one  for  the  amendment  of  the  Endowed 
Schools  Act,  the  second  for  the  arrangement  of  patronage  in  the 
Scotch  Church,  and  the  third  for  the  rei,'ulation  of  public  worship  in 
Engknd,  afforded  occasion  for  warm  debate.  In  all  three  the  object 
was  one  legiticnately  forming  part  of  any  Conservative  policy,  the 
strengthening  of  the  Established  Church.  The  first  of  them  (the  only 
instance  of  a  reversal  of  policy)  proposed  to  put  an  end  to  the 
Endowed  Schools  Commission,  and  to  transfer  its  power  to  the  already 
eiisting  Charity  Commissioners,  and,  secondly,  to  restore  _^^_^  ^ 
to  the  Church  of  England  a  considerable  number  of  sifeH>i>Aet 
schools.  It  had  been  the  principle  of  the  Act  to  treat  "™''"- 
as  national  all  endowments  made  before  the  Act  of  Uniformity  of 
1661.  Dissent  having  been  unrecognised  till  then,  and  the  Church 
having  been  regarded  as  co  extensive  with  the  nation,  no  man,  it  waa 
argued,  having  any  religious  intentions  with  regard  to  his  school  could 
have  connected  it  wiih  any  religioua  body  except  the  Church  of 
England  ;  all  such  schools  therefore  bad  by  the  Endowed  Scboob 
Act  been  made  entirely  undenominational.  It  was  now  proposed 
that  the  Church  should  resume  its  eiclusive  rights,  in  oases  where 
the  will  of  the  founder  showed  a  clear  intention  to  connect  his  school 
with  the  Church.  The  want  of  wisdom  of  this  retrognide  policy  was 
attacked  with  much  eagerness  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  the  probability 
of  the  Liberal  party  finding  a  point  of  union  on  this  qnestion  became 
evident.  To  avoid  so  undesirable  a  result,  Mr.  Disraeli,  making  the 
curious  asserti'in  that  careful  study  had  induced  him  to  think  that 
the  Government  propositions  were  incomprehensible,  consented  to 
their  withdrAwiil,  and  the  first  half  of  the  Bill  alone  passed. 

The  Church  Patronage  Bill  aimed  at  destroying  lay  patronage  in 
the  Estiiblished  Chun-h  of  Scotland,  and  in'nisting  the  choice  of  their 
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minbl«r  to  the  coDgr^tioiu).  The  circumstances  of  the  two  conn- 
triea  were  so  diffeient  tbat  this  proposition,  which  in  England  would 
have  been  regarded  as  a  step  towards  discstablishmeDt,  was  in 
.„t-i  Scotland  avowedly  made  for  the  purpose  of  strengthen- 
okui^  ing  the  Est&blishment.     For  two  centuriea  the  difficultj 

F>tro>iciBUL  jy^j  ]jgg„  before  the  Scotch  Church.  More  thsn  once 
the  law  in  the  matter  hud  been  changed.  It  had  not  loug  since  given 
rise  to  the  great  schism,  and  the  secession  of  the  Free  Church.  The 
value  of  the  right  of  presentation  was  very  amall,  and  it  was  strongly 
u^ed  by  men  whose  opinion  could  scafoel;  be  queBtioned  that 
experience  led  to  the  belief  that  belter  men  would  be  obtained  by- 
free  choice  than  by  nomination.  From  the  Scotch  dissenters,  how- 
ever, tfae  Bill  called  oat  violent  opposition.  They  had  been  driven 
from  the  Church,  thej  asserted,  npon  this  very  point,  and  here  was 
the  Bstablisbnient  declaring  itself  in  the  wrong,  but  taking  care  to 
keep  the  endowments  ;  uo  such  meusare,  thej  urged,  would  be  fair 
unless  a  great  effort  were  first  made  for  a  reunion  of  the  Ohurcbea. 
Though  their  opposition  was  warmly  supported  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  the 
Bill  wns  carried  by  a  large  majority. 

The  third  of  the  ecclesiastical  Bills  produced  far  more  excit«ment, 
and  by  the  Isn^heaed  debates  which  accompanied  it  practically  com- 
pelled the  withdrawal  of  most  of  the  other  Government  measures. 
There  had  arisen  among  tlie  High  Church  a  section  which  seemed 
bent  on  assimilating  the  English  Church  as  for  as  possible  with  the 
Church  of  Home.  Confession  was  avowedly  taught  and  practised, 
and  an  amount  of  ceremony  and  decoration  used  in  certain  parts  of 
mFiUii  tiio  service  which,  nnless  it  was  employed  merely  from 
wgnupiui.  jj,  yie  and  trumpery  love  of  millinery,  must  have  been 
symbolical  of  doctrines  on  the  repudiation  of  which  the  Church  of 
England  was  based.  The  difficulties  which  lay  in  the  way  of  the 
legal  repression  of  such  excesses,  and  the  growing  disposition  of  those 
who  practised  them  to  disregard  Episcopal  authority  even  with  con- 
tempt, induced  the  Archbishops  to  introduce  into  the  Upper  House 
a  Bill  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  forma  of  public  worship,  and 
establishing  a  direct  and  easy  method  of  settling  the  legality  of  prac- 
tices against  which  objection  was  mode.  It  was  proposed  that  the 
Bishop  should  have  the  sole  power  of  directing  worship,  assisted  by  a 
Board  of  Assessors,  lay  and  clerical.  From  their  decision  an  appeal 
lay  to  the  Archbishop  and  his  assessors,  whose  decision  was  to  be  final. 
Lord  Salisbury,  who  represented  the  Government  in  the  Upper  House, 
although  not  at  once  adopting  the  Bill,  explained  tbat  he  approved 
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of  its  intention.  But  there  was  a  strong  feeling,  to  which  Lord 
Shaftesbury  gsve  expressiou,  that  this  matter  should  not  be  left  in 
the  hands  of  the  Bishops,  for  the  Protestant  and  hiy  feeling  of  KngUnd 
was  aroused,  and  with  it  the  dread  of  tlie  independence  of  the  Church 
from'all  U;  authoiit;.  In  Committee  he  thei'efore  proposed  and 
succeeded  in  carrying  an  ameuduient  to  the  effect  that  one  Judge 
for  ecclesiastical  cases,  appointed  hy  the  Archbishops  with  the 
approval  of  the  Crown,  should  preside  in  the  Courts  of  Canterbury 
anil  York,  and  that  unless  the  Bishop  to  whom,  the  complaint 
was  iirst  sent  declared  it  friyolous,  the  case  should  he  tried  before 
this  Judge,  with  an  appeal  to  the  Privy  Council.  In  this  shape  the 
Bill  was  sent  to  the  Lower  House.  It  was  intrusted  to  the  manage- 
ment of  Mr.  Kussell  Gumey,  the  Recorder  of  London.  He  treated  it 
chieHj  as  a  matter  of  procedure,  emphasising  the  present  difficulties 
which  surrounded  ecclesiastical  law  and  the  advant;^  of  freeing  the 
Bishop  from  the  position  of  prosecutor.  At  the  same  time  he  pointed 
out  that  there  was  no  attempt  in  it  to  create  new  crimes,  or  to  settle 
matters  of  doctrine.  The  opposition  encountered  by  the  Bill  was 
unexpected ;  Mr.  Glaxlstone  threw  himself  with  all  his  vigour  ioto 
the  contest.  He  objected  to  the  want  of  concurrence  between  the 
Government  and  the  Church  in  the  introduction  of  the  measure,  to  the 
want  of  recognition  of  the  general  excellence  of  the  clergy  which  was 
implied,  and  to  the  right  given  by  the  Bill  to  a  very  small  number 
of  objectors  to  bring  a  case  before  the  Bishop  ;  he  further  su^est«d 
that  occasional  indiscretion  might  possibly  be  found  among  the  Bench 
of  Bishops.  Before  all  he  disliked  the  idea  of  in  any  way  curtailing 
the  large  liberty  of  thought  which  the  elasticity  of  the  English  Church 
allowed.  He  declared  his  intention  of  producing  resolutions  before 
going  into  Committee,  giving  expression  to  these  objections.  They 
covered  so  wide  a  field,  and  touched  matters  so  closely  connected  with 
the  very  existence  of  a.  National  Church,  that  there  seemed  every  pro. 
babilitj  of  the  rest  of  the  session  being  passed  in  a  general  ecclesias- 
tical discussion.  But  men  of  less  diffuse  thought,  of  narrower  but  more 
practical  minds,  brought  the  question  back  to  the  limits  of  practical 
discussion ;  and  when  after  much  debate  Mr.  Disraeli,  fully  allowing 
the  advantage  of  an  elastic  Church,  declared  that  the  object  of  the 
Bill  was  to  put  down  Eitnaliam,  and  that  Ritualism  meant  the 
"  practices,  by  a  portion  of  the  clergy,  avowedly  symbolic  of  doctrines 
which  the  same  clergy  are  bound  in  the  most  solemn  manner  to  refute 
and  repudiate,"  it  became  plain  that  the  Government  had  adopted 
the  Bill,  and  had  made  its  settlement  a  matter  of  vital  importance. 
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His  speech  w^is  addressed  to  willing  ears.  Tbe  Proteatant  feeling  of 
the  countr;  liiid  risen  liigh  ;  the  second  refusing  of  the  Bill  was  carried 
unanimously,  and  after  so  strong  an  expresaloD  of  opinion  Mr.  Glad- 
stoDo  thought  it  prudent  to  witlidraw  his  reaolutiona.  The  clauses  of 
the  Bill  were  carried  in  Committee  by  great  mEyoritics,  uid  but  one 
aniendment  of  importance  was  introdaced.  On  this  ainendneut  the 
measure  was  however  nearly  wrecked.  By  a  Urge  minority  it  was 
curried  thut  the  complainants,  if  refused  a  hearing  by  tbe  Bishop, 
should  be  able  to  bring  their  case  before  tbe  Archbishop.  When  the 
Bill  came  back  to  the  House  of  Lords  the  whole  Bench  rose  in  amia. 
"  A  Pope  was  to  be  set  up  in  Canterbury  and  an  Antipope  in  York," 
said  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  The  Bishop  of  Winchester  declared  he 
would  rather  trample  bis  ecclesiastical  robes  under  foot  than  suppose 
that  each  Bishop  was  not  ruler  by  divine  riglit  in  his  own  diocese. 
Lord  Salisbury,  though  a  Minister,  thought  it  wise  to  support  their 
opposition,  and  to  talk  of  the  bluster  of  the  other  House  of  Parliament. 
It  seemed  aa  though  a  quarrel  between  the  Houses  might  supervene. 
But  Mr.  Disraeli  skilfully  worsted  bis  refractory  subordinato.  He 
pointed  out  that  Lord  Salisbury  had  himself  been  long  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  that  they  knew  him  well.  "He 
is  one,"  be  said,  "  who  is  a  great  master  of  jibes  and  flouts  and 
jeers,  but  I  don't  suppose  there  is  any  one  who  ia  prejudiced 
against  a  member  of  Parliament  on  account  of  such  qualifications. 
My  noble  friend  knows  the  House  of  Commons  well,  and  he  ia  not 
perhaps  superior  to  the  conaideration  that  by  making  a  speech  of 
that  kind  and  taunting  respectable  men  bke  ourselves  as  being  a 
blustering  majority,  he  probably  might  stimulate  the  awavr  propre 
of  some  individuals  to  take  the  course  he  wanU  and  to  defeat  the 
Bill.  I  hope  we  shall  not  fall  into  that  trap."  After  all,  the  action 
of  the  House  of  Lorda  in  objecting  to  the  amendment  was  strictly 
constitutional ;  he  therefore  recommended  the  Comniona  to  accept 
the  alteration  rather  than  allow  the  Bill  to  be  lost.  His  advice  waa 
biken.  The  Bill  passed  with  tbe  general  approbation  of  the  House, 
and  Lord  Penzance  was  appointed  to  the  new  Judgeabip. 

Mr  Gladstone,  whose  partial  retirement  and  frequent  absencea  from 
the  House  had  been  undoubtedly  inconvenient  for  his  party,  thought 
BtUiuint  at  '*  ^'-'*'  before  the  meeting  of  Parliament  in  1875  to 
Mr.  siaditou.  withdraw  formally  from  his  position  aa  leader  of  the 
M,  II,  ins.  Opposition,  His  predominance  bad  been  so  great,  hb 
personal  leadership  so  complete,  that  it  was  not  at  once  clear  how  liis 
place  should  be  supplied.     Among  the  several  possible  claiuianta  the 
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choice  of  the  party  fell  upon  Lord  Hartington,  whose  strong  sense  and 
Btraighlforward  determined  character  bod  gradually  impressed  itself 
upon  all  those  with  whom  he  had  had  to  do.  Much  douht  was  natur- 
ally felt  as  to  the  possibility  of  a  man  so  eager  and  lively-minded  ns 
Mr.  Gladstone,  and  one  to  whom  it  was  believed  the  possession  of 
power  was  so  dear,  being  able  or  willing  to  refmin  from  interfering  in 
party  management.  But,  although  Mr.  Gladstone  took  not  unfrequent 
part  in  the  discussions  in  the  House,  he  loyally  preserved  a  subor- 
dinate position,  nor  was  it  till  events  occurred  which  touched  the 
earnest  and  sentimental  side  of  his  character  very  closely,  that  he 
broke  through  this  restraint,  and  by  the  influence  which  hifi  burning 
words  exercised  proved  both  to  himself  and  others  bow  indispensabla 
he  was  to  the  Liberal  party. 

Under  these  circumstances,  as  was  to  be  expected,  a  period  of  com- 
parative quiet  in  the  political  world  ensued.  Indeed  the  very  cr; 
against  the  harassing  legislation  of  theLr  opponents,  which  Qsi.t  iobuUs 
had  served  them  bo  well  upon  the  dissolution,  compelled  '••'■'•i™- 
tbe  Conservatives  to  avoid  anything  which  could  be  spoken  of  as  a 
heroic  measure.  Acceptance  of  what  had  been  already  done  with 
slight  alterations  and  amendments,  and  the  introduction,  in  accord- 
ance with  their  declared  views,  of  gentle  mewnies  of  social  improve- 
ment, formed  the  basis  of  their  home  policy.  They  hod  nothing  new 
to  advise  foe  Ireland,  With  very  sl^ht  relaxations  they  demanded  a 
renewal  of  the  Peace  Freserration  Act  as  well  as  of  the  ^^ 
Westmeatb  Act  for  the  protection  of  life  and  property.  o««i«  Mni 
Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach,  the  Irish  Secretary,  and  Lord  "'•'^ 
Hartington,  who  had  previously  occupied  that  position,  vied  with  one 
another  in  Uie  support  they  gave  to  coercion.  While,  as  it  waa  urged, 
there  had  been  practically  little  difTeience  in  the  state  of  Ireland 
within  the  lust  two  yeais,  on  the  whole  the  effect  of  English  Gorem- 
ment  since  1630,  marked  though  it  had  been  with  a  nearly  unbroken 
line  of  such  coercive  measures,  had  produced  most  remarkable  results- 
In  1833  Lord  Grey  had  stated  that  in  the  last  two  years  there  had 
been  no  less  than  9000  crimes  connected  with  the  disturbed  state 
the  country  ;  the  report  of  the  last  year  put  the  crimes  of  the  sal 
description  at  213.  Backed  by  such  authority  and  by  such  argu- 
ments  the  Coercion  Bills  were  read  a  second  time  by  an 
whelming  majority,  and  ultimately  passed  with  very  little  alteration, 
though  for  many  weeks  the  Home  Kule  party  fought  the  battle  in 
Committee,  using  every  vantage-ground  allowed  by  the  forms  of  the 
House.    In  the  same  way  the  Government  adopted  the  Judicatore 
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Act  of  its  preilecesaore,  Presaure  of  businesB  alone  had  in  the  pre- 
nt  jsdinnn  ceding  year  j>reTeut«d  the  extension  of  its  proTisions  to 
■ui  gi>Bi«>M4.  Ireland  and  Scotland.  Lord  Cairns  now  again  intro- 
duced an  amending  Bill.  The  great  principle  of  the  Act  of  1873,  the 
fusion  of  the  two  branchea  of  law  and  equity,  was  left  untouched. 
But  upon  the  one  queationahle  point,  tlie  final  Court  of  Appeal,  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  yielding  to  the  threatened  opposition  of  the  Lords 
both  within  and  out^de  the  House,  now  proposed  that  the  Court 
should  be  one  of  intemiediate  appeal  only.  He  left  it  uncertain  what 
the  Court  of  final  appeal  should  be.  For  a  year  longer  the  House  of 
Lords  was  as  usual  to  act  in  that  capacity.  When  in  1876  the  ques- 
tion came  up  for  final  settlement,  the  House  of  Peers,  with  an  addition 
of  certain  judicial  Lords  of  Appeal,  kept  its  old  functions,  and  re- 
tained its  position  as  the  final  Appeal  Court. 

The  strange  unauthorised  decloiatioa  upon  social  points  produced 
under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Scott  Russell  two  years  before,  and  its 
repudiation  by  the  leaders  of  the  Conservatives,  has  been  mentioned. 
What  the  party  was  willing  to  do  in  that  direction  was  now  shown 
by  a  series  of  Bills  which,  while  pretending  rather  largely  to  rectify 
acknowledged  filings,  were  so  timid  in  theb  character,  so  fearful  of 
in  any  way  infringing  the  rights  of  property,  that  they  wer«  nearly 
useless.  The  farmers  had  a  well-grounded  grievance  in  ^e  wont  of 
Afrindtuni  security  for  the  capital  employed  by  them  in  improve- 
Hrtdtai.  am.  mg^ts.  The  Agricultural  Holdings  BUI  was  intended  to 
secure  compensation  at  the  close  of  a  tenancy  for  capital  eipended  by 
the  tenant.  But  instead  of  making  this  compenB:ttioQ  compulsory, 
every  fiicility  was  given  for  evading  by  private  contract  the  enact- 
ments of  the  BiU  ;  they  only  became  valid  when  no  arrangement  on 
the  matter  was  entered  into  between  landlord  and  tenant  Another 
Bill  with  regard  to  land  was  of  the  some  somewhat  disappointing 
character.  Since  the  failure  of  Lord  Westbuiy's  Registration  Act,  by 
Lud  (ruiru  which  it  had  been  rendered  possible  for  any  man  proving 
'■'>■  im  absolute  title  to  hia  land  to  have  it  registered,  and 

his  claim  to  it  thus  acknowlei^ed  once  for  all  as  complete,  the  advan- 
tages of  registration  had  not  appeared  sufficient  to  induce  landowners 
to  undergo  the  expense  and  trouble  of  proving  a  title.  Both  the  late 
Lord  Chancellor  and  Lord  Cairns  had  supported  measures  for  curing 
this  defect  by  admitting  to  the  register  less  perfect  titles,  and  Lord 
Selbome  had  gone  so  far  as  to  propose  that  after  a  certain  date  ever; 
transfer  of  land  should  be  accompanied  by  registration.  By  this 
gentle  compulsion  it  was  hoped  that  by  degrees  a  complete  regiatei 
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vonld  be  formed  and  the  transfer  of  land  rendered  cheap  and  expe- 
ditious. Lord  CairnB  in  hia  new  Bill,  while  accepting  the  legiatta- 
tioii  of  titles  less  than  absolate,  dropped  the  compulsory  pHrt  of  Lord 
Selbonie's  Bill  although  he  had  previously  supported  it.  Thus 
again  the  purely  permissive  character  of  the  Bill  went  far  to  destroy 
its  useful  nets. 

There  was  undoubtedly  a  crying  evil  in  the  wretched  housing  of 
the  poor,  especially  in  lai^e  cities.  The  terrible  effect  on  the  health 
of  the  people  of  oTercrowding  was  only  too  evident  While  22  per 
thousand  wns  the  averse  death-rate  in  the  country,  in  some  parts  of 
Manchester  it  rose  as  high  aa  67 ;  while  it  was  calculated  that  for 
every  twelve  children  who  lived  and  flourished  in  the  better  parts  of 
London,  in  the  worst  part*  only  one  survived.  To  remedy  this  evil 
Mr.  Cross  introduced  a  Bill  for  the  improvement  of  i^bswtn' 
the  dwclliugs  of  the  working  classes.  But  agwn  he  O"""*'""- 
guarded  himself  carefully  from  the  charge  of  touching  property.  It 
was  no  business  of  the  Government,  he  said,  to  supply  citizens  with 
prime  necessities,  it  was  not  their  business  to  encourage  the  charitable 
building  of  houses  at  less  than  the  market  rate.  He  took  his  stand 
entirely  on  the  ground  of  health.  Again  he  shrank  from  compulsion. 
Corporations  of  lai^  cities  were  to  be  allowed  to  acquire  by  conipul- 
aorj  purchase  buildings  or  land  for  the  accommodation  of  the  working 
classes  ;  whether  they  would  do  so  or  not  was  left  to  the  will  of  the 
Corporations.  In  the  aame  way  Sir  Stafford  Northcote's  Friendly 
Societies  Bill,  intended  to  cure  the  evils  of  insolvency  rriastir 
common  in  such  associations,  shrank  from  imposing  com-  »"'«i"'Ot- 
pulsory  supervision  on  the  Societies,  and  was  contented  with  placing 
opportunities  in  the  way  of  the  managers  for  having  their  arrangements 
examined.  It  was  plain  that  while  the  Conservative  Ministry  felt 
ooDSiderable  sympathy  with  the  ills  of  the  poorer  classes,  and  looked 
upon  social  improvemeots  as  of  more  importance  at  the  instant  than 
political  changes,  they  shranlt  from  anything  resembling  Government 
interference  with  the  existing  lines  into  which  society  had  fallen. 
On  one  point  they  took  up  a  somewhat  bolder  position,  and  by  their 
legislation  added  a  new  and  important  link  to  the  series  of  measures 
for  the  improvement  of  the  position  of  the  workmen.  By  an  Act  for 
amending  the  labour  laws  a  clear  definition  was  given  tA  what  con- 
stituted a  criminal  breach  of  contract  on  the  part  of  a  ^^ 
workman.  Malicious  injury  or  the  sudden  desertion  of  Uu  tekw 
employment  which  would,  aa  in  the  case  of  gas  or  water  """■ 
supply,  cause  danger  or  injury  to  the  public,  were  criminal     All 
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other  breaches  of  contract  were  heoceforwaid  to  be  treated  bjr  dvil 
process.  In  the  same  waj  with  regard  to  conspiracj  :  while  the 
general  law  was  left  untouched,  combiaation  in  trades  dispatea  to  do 
an  act  not  in  itself  punishable  as  a  crime  ceased  to  be  punishable 
as  a  conapinicj.  Though  some  few  of  the  workmen  and  their  meet 
eitreme  supporters  stiU  objected  to  the  very  light  restrictions  thus 
left  on  them,  bj  the  bulk  of  the  artisan  class  the  Bill  was  thankfullif 
received. 

But  if  the  country  wns  disappointed  by  the  apparent  mildness  of 
the  Conservative  legislation  in  the  first  two  years  of  Disraeli's  Minis- 
rurohui  of  Ui  *^'  *'*'**  "'"'  '*'*  watching  in  eipectatiou  for  something 
■«■  [)4ui  of  a  more  atrikbg  and  theatrical  character  were  soon 
^*"^  deistined  to  be  gratified-    It  waa  suddenly  made  known 

that  (he  English  Grovemment  bad  purchased  by  telegraph  the  whole 
of  the  Khedive's  interest  in  the  Sues  Canal  at  a  cost  of  ;£4,000,(K)0. 
There  was  a  sort  of  grandeur  about  the  proceeding  which  was  held  to 
consort  well  widi  the  imaginative  character  of  the  Premier.  By  a 
sudden  use  of  resources  such  as  no  other  country  could  have  wielded, 
without  striking  a  blow,  England  was  supposed  to  have  checkmated 
its  ill-wishers,  especially  the  French,  and  to  have  secured  command  of 
tie  high-road  to  its  Indian  possession.  It  was  supposed  that  some- 
thing little  short  of  an  Egyptian  protectorate  was  aimed  at,  it  might 
be  even  the  possession  of  Egypt.  The  great  Eastern  difficulty  was 
thought  to  be  solved.  With  E^ypt  and  the  Canal  in  our  hands  it 
would  be  possible  to  allow  Turkey  and  Russia  to  settle  their  own 
aSkirs.  The  splendid  stroke  of  statecraft  dwindled  indeed  to  com- 
paratively small  proportions  when  described  in  the  singularly  cold  and 
matter-of-fact  language  adopted  by  Lord  Derby.  But  for  a  while  it 
filled  the  minds  of  thousands  of  Englishmen  with  a  glow  of  national 
pride,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  beginning  of  that  feeling  of  imperial 
self-assertion  which  is  the  distinguishing  note  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  admini- 
stration. Stripped  of  its  political  significance,  it  was  yet  a  step  of 
considerable  importance,  preventing  as  it  did  the  absorption  by  one 
nation  and  one  company  of  what  should  on  all  grounds  remain  an 
international  highway.  The  Suez  Canal,  the  great  work  of  Lesaeps, 
had  been  opened  about  six  years.  It  had  been  constructed  under 
great  dilBcultieB  by  a  French  Company,  and  with  a  scarcely  covered 
opposition  from  the  English.  The  expenses  bad  been  great,  the  divi- 
dends were  slow  in  coming,  and  tbe  Company  had  been  obliged  to 
increase  the  tolls  enormously.  The  commercial  value  of  the  canal  had 
been  proved,  and  the  Engli^  Government  had  thought  it  necessary  to 
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interfere  in  the  general  interests  of  commerce.  It  was  naturally  a 
cause  of  Bome  bittemeaa  that  the  country  which  had  opposed  the 
great  project  should,  when  it  had  proved  of  immense  advantage  to 
iCa  own  interests,  interfere  politically  with  the  interests  of  the  French 
shareholders  ;  and  Lord  Derby,  to  get  rid  of  the  jealousy  enjrendered, 
had  gone  &q  for  as  to  suggest  to  the  French  ambassador  the  idea  that 
the  Company  should  be  bought  out,  and  the  canal  placed  in  the 
hands  of  B,n  International  Commission.  The  idea  was  rejected  by 
France,  and  there  seemed  a  real  danger  that  the  whole  canal  would 
faU  into  French  hands,  and  that  English  trade  through  it,  more  in 
amount  as  it  was  than  that  of  all  other  nations  put  together,  would 
be  at  the  mercy  of  the  French  Company.  For  the  financial  affairs  of 
the  Ehedive  had  fallen  into  much  disorder,  and  to  relieve  himself 
from  the  pressure  he  was  negotiating  the  sale  of  the  177,000  shares 
which  he  possessed,  forming  nearly  the  half  of  the  whole  capital  of 
the  Canal  Company,  to  another  French  company.  It  was  upon  hearing 
of  this  that  the  English  Government  stepped  in,  and  offered  to  pur- 
chase the  Khedive's  shares  themselves.  It  was  therefore  a  purely 
commercial  transaction  of  a  defensive  character,  and  in  no  sense 
intended  as  the  be^nning  of  a  new  method  of  treating  difficulties  in 
the  East.  It  was  not  however  unnatural  that  a  threatening  meaning 
should  have  been  attributed  to  it,  for  the  signs  of  a  coming  atorm 
were  already  visible  in  Turkey. 

There  was  always  a  certain  number  of  men  engaged  in  pubhc  life 
whose  attention  was  turned  towards  the  state  of  the  Empire  in  the 
East.     The  jealous  feeling  with  which  Russia  was  re-  ^^ 

garded  was  nerer  entirely  lulled,  and  as  her  conquests  noniihunt 
advanced  in  Central  Asia  and  her  frontiers  drew  nearer  •■'■**■ 
and  nearer  to  those  of  British  India,  suspicion  as  to  her  ultimate 
designs  grew  stronger.  In  July  1S75  the  attention  of  Government 
had  been  called  in  the  House  to  these  advances  ;  and  although  the 
Ministers  could  not  he  induced  to  give  aoy  expression  of  their  opinion, 
Mr.  Bourke,  the  Under-Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  had  stated  with 
some  strength  that  the  support  of  the  independence  of  Afghanistan 
was  a  necessary  part  of  our  Indian  policy,  and  seemed  to  indicate  that 
should  there  be  any  appearance  of  a  Russian  approach  upon  Herat 
England  would  interfere.  It  was  however  the  view  of  Government, 
a  view  supported  by  most  of  those  well  acquainted  with  the  country, 
that  the  safety  of  the  English  dominion  in  India  was  chiefly 
secured  by  the  prestige  of  the  mother  country.  The  belief  that 
England  was  too  strong  to  be  attacked  was  held  to  be  the  surest 
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meana  of  checking  an;  seditious  feelings  among  the  Indian  people. 
With  a  view  of  bringing  home  to  the  Indian  princes  and  the  Indian 
people  the  reality  of  their  connection  with  the  great  Imperial  Euiope&n 
rriH.  urviiH'  ■P'"'*''i  •*  ^**  thought  desirable  that  the  Prince  of  Wales 
tMt  ta  indii.  should  make  a  formal  and  ostentatious  pn^ress  throogh 
%*\fi.  -an.  India.  A  consideiable  sum  of  money  was  granted  for 
this  purpose,  and  the  Prince's  visit  was  carried  out  with  all  the 
RDiroundiugs  of  pomp  which  ita  intention  seemed  to  require.  A 
more  political  meaning  was  perhaps  attributed  to  it  than  it  deserved, 
for  it  took  place  just  at  the  time  when  the  European  side  of  what  is 
knownastbeEastemquestlanbeganagain  to  rise  into  prominence,  and 
was  easily  interpreted  to  carry  with  it  an  indication  of  the  intentioa 
of  the  Government  to  assert  to  the  full  the  position  of  the  Empire  in 
any  coming  difficulties  which  might  arise.  For  events  were  taking 
place  which  brought  the  relations  of  Turkey  with  the  rest  of  Europe 
into  such  prominence  as  almost  to  obliterate  for  several  years  any 
other  subject  of  public  interest,  and  aroused  again  in  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  nation  the  latent  dislike  and  mistrust  of  Russia  which 
twenty  yenrs  before  had  produced  the  Crimean  war. 

The  policy  of  the  GoTemment  of  that  time,  ratified  by  the  Trea^ 
of  Paris  in  1856,  had  been  to  maintain  the  integrity  and  independence 
of  the  Turkish  Empire  as  the  beat  means  of  warding  off 
the  European  war  which  the  clash  of  interests  following 
''"'™™'  upon  its  dissolution  would  almost  certainly  have  pro- 

duced. But  while  maintiuntng  the  Empire  and  depriving  the  Czar 
even  by  force  of  arms  of  the  excluaiva  protectorate  of  the  Christian 
popnlations  which  previous  events  had  given  him,  England  and  Europe 
had  iasisted  upon  such  reforms  as  should  remove  the  real  grievances 
which  weighed  upon  the  Christians  in  Tnrkey,  and  should  save  them 
from  the  constant  oppression  and  ill-usage  under  which  they  suffered. 
That  these  reforms  should  be  carried  out  was  the  indispensable  condi- 
tion of  the  European  protection  extended  to  the  Porte,  But  Turkey 
had  failed  to  make  good  its  promises,  and  while  England  had  some- 
what Bupinely  refrained  from  offering  advice,  and  satisfied  itself  with 
giving  an  opinion  when  asked,  the  Russians,  much  more  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  condition  of  their  co-religioniste,  hod  again  entered  upon 
that  course  of  intrigue  and  that  exertion  of  personal  influence  through 
their  ambassador  which  the  war  of  1865  bad  been  intended  to  check. 
When  in  the  early  part  of  1875  the  oppressive  action  of  the  Turkish 
taT-<,'atherers  drove  the  inhabitants  of  Herzegovina  and  Bosnia  to 
rebellion,  a  strong  suspicion  was  created  that  the  insurgents  wer«  not 
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Kotisg  without  the  secret  encouragemeat  of  Riusia,  and  there  was  at 
least  the  certunt;  that  that  country  could  not  look  on  unmoved  at  an 
event  which  proTed  how  little  the  reforming  promisea  of  lie  Porte 
had  been  kept.  Even  from  tbia  point  of  view  it  appeitred  as  though 
tile  B^tem  question  was  again  to  be  opened 

The  international  character  of  the  question  was  much  increased 
when  the  efforts  of  the  Turks  to  suppress  the  inaurreetion  proved  too 
much  for  an  exchequer  weakened  b;  lavish  miamanagemeiit,  and  the 
Porte  was  compelled  to  make  authoritativelj  an  arrangement  with  its 
creditors  falling  little  short  of  a  national  bankruptcy  {Oct.  1875). 
Again  the  preservation  of  Turkey  in  the  foce  of  its  inherent  weaknesses 
became  a  matter  of  European  importance.  If  its  collapse  with  all 
the  attendant  difGcultiea  waa  to  be  averted,  it  seemed  to 
be  necessary  that  Europe  should  insist  upon  reforms,  tKinat«H«n 
directed  on  the  one  aide  to  such  economy  as  should  secure  ''*'*  "f"™- 
the  national  credit,  and  on  the  other  to  the  removal  of  those 
causes  of  diasatia&ction  which  had  brought  the  Government  to  the 
brink  of  insolvency.  As  Ikr  as  its  public  conduct  was  concerned 
there  was  no  apparent  reason  for  charging  Russia  with  a  desire 
to  take  undue  advantage  of  the  opportunity  afforded  by  tlie  in- 
surrection for  the  destruction  of  Turkey.  The  Government  of 
the  Ozar  was  the  fjist  indeed  to  suggest  the  necessity  of  interven- 
tion, but  refrained  from  any  single-handed  action,  and  appeared 
desirous  to  act  honestly  with  the  rest  of  the  guaranteeing  Powers. 
It  was  niiunly  through  ita  instrumentality  that  the  Montenegrins 
and  the  Servians,  eager  to  support  the  insurrectionary  movement 
against  their  suzerain,  were  kept  from  hasty  action.  The  course 
which  in  the  opinion  of  Russia  and  its  alliea  it  was  necessary  that 
Europe  should  take  for  the  preservation  of  peace  was  formulated  by 
the  Austrian  Chancellor,  Count  Audrassy,  at  the  close  of  the  year 
1875,  in  a  note  which  was  circulated  among  the  other  Courts  of 
Europe,  and  recdved  general  adhesion.  The  only  sign  that  Russia 
w.is  applying  independent  pressure  to  the  Turks  was  the  promulgation 
in  December  of  a  firman  promising  to  remove  the  chief 
grievances  of  the  Christians,  The  Audrassy  Note,  which  Aidruir 
was  in  fact  little  more  than  a  request  that  the  promises  '''^' 
already  given  should  be  carried  out,  was  with  some  modifications 
accepted  by  the  Porte.  It  seems  probable  that  the  Turkiah  Ministry 
believed  that  it  could  rely  upon  the  jealousy  with  which  England 
certainly  regarded  the  advances  of  Russia,  and  (hat,  as  on  forjuer 
occasions,  division  of  interest  among  the  Powers  would  prevent  com- 
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certed  action.  Its  honest?  was  hardly  put  to  the  proof.  The  Audiaaey 
Note  unfortunately  contained  no  substantial  guarantee  for  the  per- 
formance of  its  recommendatioDS.  The  insurgents  therefore  refused 
to  trust  merely  to  the  word  of  the  Sultan,  the  value  of  which  they 
had  abeudy  by  experience  learned.  Thus  the  first  effort  of  Earopeaa 
diplomacy  proved  a  complete  failure. 

The  insurrection  continued  its  course,  and  as  the  threatening 
attitude  of  Montenegro  and  Servia  required  the  presence  on  their 
frontier  of  much  of  the  Turkish  army,  the  attempts  at  its  suppression 
FtUnsiiha  were  attended  with  30  little  result  that  the  rebels  were 
snUnHoM.  constantly  encouraged  to  raise  their  terms.  Other 
provinces  began  to  be  involved  in  it.  In  the  beginning  of  May  a 
movement  took  place  in  Bulgaria  which  appears  to  have  been  a 
somewhat  hasty  disclosure  of  a  great  general  plot  in  which  Servia 
was  implicated.  Religious  feeling  rose  throughout  the  Empire.  In 
a  Mahomedan  outbreak  at  Salouica,  the  consuls  of  France  and 
Germany  were  murdered.  The  safety  of  Europeans  in  Constantinople 
was  BO  imperilled  that  the  ambassador  thought  it  necessary  to  apply 
to  GoTeroment  for  leave  to  summon  the  fleet  to  Besika  Bay.  In 
this  situation  of  afiiiirs  fresh  intervention  appeared  necessary.  The 
Czar'  himself  with  his  Chancellor  Prince  Gortschakoff  met  Bismansk 
and  Andraasy,  the  Ministers  of  the  German  and  Austrian  Empires, 
at  Berlin,  and  drew  up  a  note  in  which  it  was  hoped  that  all 
the  European  Powers  would  join.  It  was  natnrally  of  a  stronger 
character  than  the  abortive  memorandum  of  Count  Andrassy. 
Emphasising  the  entire  failure  of  the  Turks  to  keep  their  promises  of 
reform,  it  demanded  an  armistice  for  two  months,  during  which 
negotiations  for  peace  should  be  opened.  The  terms  of  peace 
demanded  included  the  withdrawal  of  the  Turkish  troops  to  certain 
fixed  centres,  the  retention  of  arms  by  the  Christians,  and  the  relief 
and  restoration  of  the  refugees  and  oppressed  insurgents,  and  insisted 
that  the  work  of  reconstitution  should  be  carried  out  by  a  mixed 
commission  of  Christians  and  Mahomedans  under  the  supervision  of 
the  delegates  of  the  great  Powers.  Thus  only,  it  was  suggested,  could 
the  honesty  of  the  good  intentions  of  the  Porte  be  guaranteed.  The 
document  closed  with  the  distinct  intimation  that  if  satisfactory 
terms  could  not  be  arrived  at  within  the  period  of  the  armistice, 
more  efficacious  measures,  which  could  mean  nothing  but  force,  would 
be  employed.  It  was  here  that  the  European  concert  which  had 
hitherto  prevailed  showed  signs  of  dissolution ;  accepted  by  France 
ftud  Italy,  the   memorandum  was  rejected  by  the  English  Foreigi) 
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Office.  The  Govemmeot  appears  to  hare  thonght  the  tenna  unduly 
severe  upon  the  Turks,  and  took  umbrage  at  being  required  to 
accept  a  scheme  on  which  it  had  not  been  preTiousl;  consulted. 
The  evidence  of  the  constant  presence  of  Russian  intrigue,  the 
obvious  eagerness  of  the  Sussians  to  have  recourse  to  coercion,  had 
also  begun  to  rouse  the  suspicious  fears  of  Bagland.  Thus  a  second 
time  the  efforts  of  diplomacy  failed. 

Again  following  its  usual  policy,  Turkey  replied  to  the  threats  of 
coercion  by  a  voluntary  promise  of  reform.       On  this  occasion  the 
hid  for  independence  was  a  large  one.     Amid  the  disin-   jjAiih  o™, 
tegratioQ  of  the  Empire,  one  man,  Midhat  Pasha,  seems   som. 
to  have  believed  in  the  possibility  of  infusing  new  life  into  ' 

the  decaying  body  by  acomplete  constitutional  change.  Within  a  fort- 
night of  the  rejection  of  the  Berlin  note,  a  coup  d'etat  was  carried  out 
in  Constantinople  under  his  management ;  Abdul  Aziz  the  Sultan  was 
deposed,  and  his  successor  induced  to  issue  a  declaration  implying  the 
popular  source  of  his  power,  and  promising  large  diminution  in  that 
personal  expenditure  which  was  eating  up  the  iinsnce  of  the  country. 

The  change  did  not  prove  successful,  and  if  it  was  intended  in  any 
way  to  attract  the  support  of  England,  its  result  was  immediately 
neutralised  'hj  tidings  with  regard  to  Bulgaria  which  reached 
England  on  the  23d  of  June.  On  that  day  letters  in  the  n*  BoKutu 
HaAltj  Newa  giving  a  description  of  the  horrors  wliich  had  i""™""!*"- 
accompanied  the  suppression  of  the  Bulgarian  iitaurrection  roused 
almost  to  fury  the  popular  indignation  of  En^and.  The  Ministry 
refused  to  believe  the  accounts  which  had  been  received.  Both  Mr. 
Disraeli  and  Lord  Derby  declared  in  the  strongest  manner  that  they  were 
vastly  eu^gerated.  The  question  became  one  of  jiarty  interest.  The 
lukewarmness  with  which  the  Government  regarded  the  Turkish  mis- 
doings became  henceforward  a  chief  point  of  assault.  Whenin  July  an 
English  agent,  Mr.  Baring,  was  despatched  to  make  inquiries  upon  the 
spot,  it  appeared  that  after  all  scarcely  any  exaggeration  bad  existed.  To 
make  head  against  the  new  insurrection  it  had  been  found  necessary 
to  arm  and  employ  Liultitudes  of  volunteers  and  irregular  Circassian 
troops.  With  these  allies  the  Turks  had  been  able  before  long  to  put 
down  the  insurrection,  but  not  until  the  irregular  levies,  amenable  to 
no  discipline  and  fired  with  savage  religious  enthusiasm,  had  committed 
acts  of  the  most  fearful  cruelty.  That  there  had  been  some  exaggera- 
tion was  true,  but  enough  remained  to  justify  the  outcry  which  had 
been  raised.  Brutal  ill-usage  of  prisoners,  incidents  recalling  in  tlieir 
horror  the  black  hole  of  CAl<MttB,  the  destruction  of  not  lesa  Vba/x 
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12,000  petsons  in  the  district  of  Philippopolis,  and  the  canning  off  to 
Turkish  harema  of  at  least  eighty  Chiistiau  gbls,  Mr.  Baring's  report 
asserted  as  fiicts  ;  and  -worst  of  all  he  confirmed  the  terrible  story  to 
which  the  newspapers  had  giren  currencj  of  a  fearful  maasacie  at 
Batuk.  Judging  from  the  scene  which  met  his  ejes  when  weeks  after 
the  event  he  visited  the  spot,  he  was  led  to  assert  that  there  had  been 
committed  perhaps  the  moat  heinous  crime  which  had  stained  the 
history  of  tie  present  century.  Nor  could  the  Turkish  Government 
avoid  the  charge  of  complicity,  for  the  perpetrators  of  the  atrocious  deed, 
so  far  from  being  punished,  had  been  publicly  rewarded  and  decorated. 
The  exciteiiient  in  England  was  extreme,  and  found  vent  in  crowded 
meetings  denouncing  the  Tnrks  and  calling  upon  the  Government  to 
make  common  cauie  against  them.  In  Parliament  frequent  motiona 
were  made  tending  in  the  same  direction.  But  there  Disraeli  took 
his  stand  upon  that  ground  which  he  had  been  already  preparing,  by 
the  addition  Ui  the  titles  of  the  Queen  of  that  of  Empress  of  India,  by 
the  visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  the  East,  and  by  the  purchase  of 
the  Suez  Canal  shares.  AU  his  policy  he  declared  had  been  directed 
not  to  the  support  of  the  Turks  for  whom  we  were  not  responsible, 
hat  to  uphold  und  protect  the  English  Empire.  He  concluded  his 
last  great  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  with  these  words  :  "  What 
may  be  the  fate  of  the  Eastern  part  of  Europe  it  would  be  arrogant 
for  me  to  speculate  upon.  But  I  am  sure  that  as  long  as  England  is 
ruled  by  English  parties  who  understand  the  principles  on  which  our 
Empire  is  founded,  our  influence  in  that  part  of  the  world  can  never 
be  looked  upon  with  indifference.  The  present  is  a  state  of  affairs 
which  requires  the  most  vigilant  examination,  and  the  most  careful 
management.  But  those  who  suppose  that  England  ever  would 
uphold  or  at  this  moment  particularly  is  upholding  Turkey,  from 
blind  superstition,  and  from  a  want  of  sympathy  with  the  highest 
aspirations  of  humanity,  are  deceived.  What  our  duty  is  at  this 
critical  moment  is  to  maintain  the  Empire  of  England.  Nor  will  we 
ever  agree  to  any  step,  though  it  may  obtain  fora  moment  comparative 
quiet  and  a  false  prosperity,  that  hazards  the  existence  of  that  Empire." 
With  this  characteristic  declaration  of  imperial  views,  of  the  indis- 
soluble connection  of  England  with  the  East,  and  of  ill-concealed 
distrust  of  Russia,  Mr.  Disraeli  closed  his  Parliamentary  career  and 
passed  into  the  quieter  life  of  the  Upper  House  with  the  title  of 
the  Earl  of  Beaconsfield  (August  1876). 

If  the  dread  of  the  increase  of  Russian  inSuence  in  the  East  was  a 
lessonable  feeling,  there  was  much  cause  for  its  predominance  at  this 
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moment.  For  in  Juile  the  ambitious  Prince  of  Serrla,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Montenegrins,  had  plunged  into  open  war  with  Turkey,  in 
defiance  of  the  remonatranceB  of  Englund,  but  with  an  ^„i^,,„ 
army  largely  composed  of  Russian  Tolunteeta,  and  led  by  Birria  isi 
the  Russian  general  Tohernayeff.  Lord  Derby  had  made  *'**'■ 
it  distinctly  understood  that  if  the  Prince  chose  to  go  to  war  he  must 
abide  the  consequences.  He  was  everywhere  defeated,  and  by  Sep- 
tember was  driven  to  demand,  what  after  the  warning  he  had  no  right 
toexpect,  the  mediation  of  foreign  Powers.  The  intervention  of  Europe 
had  now  become  more  difficult.  It  was  no  longer  the  pacification  of 
insurgent  proTinces  by  conciliatory  reforms  which  it  was  bound  to 
demand,  it  was  a  power  victorious  in  the  open  field  with  which  It  had 
to  treat.  The  different  views  of  England  and  Russia  upon  the  right 
of  intervention,  and  the  method  in  which  it  should  be  employed, 
became  henceforward  more  constantly  obvious.  Yet  Lord  Derby  did 
not  entirely  refuse,  as  his  former  declaration  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  he  ought  to  have  done,  to  intervene  furth  th    q  arr  L     He 

joined  in  pressing  an  armistice  upon  the  P  te  at  the  sa  time 
mentioning  certain  bases  of  negotiation,  and  gg  t  g  g  neral 
Conference,  A  distinct  declaration,  of  the  lud  pe  d  u  and  nt  grity 
of  the  Tuikisk  Empire,  the  ttatus  quo  with     ga  d  to  &  and 

Montenegro,  and  a  protocol  publicly  signed  in  th  pre  n  f  the 
representatives  of  the  Powers,  insuring  local      if  g  nt  to  the 

insurgent  provinces  appeared  to  him  to  meet  th  q  it  nt  f  the 
case.  But  the  triumphant  Turks  were  not  li  d  t  p  nt  to 
listen  to  such  temis.  They  offered  to  treat,  but  tlieir  terms  were  high, 
and  they  refused  to  grant  more  than  a  suspension  of  hostilities.  To 
the  great  displeasure  of  the  English  Government,  Prince  j,„o^„ 
Milan  refused  anything  less  than  an  armistice ;  his  refusal  mubi*!  iir 
was  supported  by  Russia,  Eussiiin  volunteers  still  crowded  '""'■ 
to  his  standard,  and  the  war  recommenced.  Ag^iin  it  was  disastrous 
to  the  Servians.  But  the  Busjians  were  now  almost  avowedly  sup- 
porting Prince  Milan.  In  September  they  suggested  to  Austria  a 
joint  occupation  of  Turkey,  and  the  advance  of  the  fleets  into  the 
Bosphorus.  Unable  to  resist  their  pressure  the  Turks  proniulj^ated 
A  fresh  scheme  of  reform,  and  offered  an  armistice  for  six  months. 
Again  the  English  Foreign  Office  accepted  the  Turkish  view,  but 
Russia,  allying  that  so  long  an  armistice  would  be  injurious  to  the 
Servian  cause,  determined  to  rescuo  Servia  from  its  difficulties,  and,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  Turks  from  carrying  out  their  < 
tioD,  suddenly  forc«d  upon  them  an  ultimatum  limiting  th^  a: 
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to  six  weeks.  Tet  Although  the  diTergenee  of  views  between  the  two 
Courts  hod  become  bo  obvious,  the  Czar  had  hitherto  taken  ereiy 
oppoitunitf  t«  allaj  English  mistnist.  He  bad  offered,  should  the 
naval  demonstration  prove  sufficient,  to  waive  all  demands 
■■lUih  u4  for  the  occupation  of  Turkey,  and  luid  declared  that  be 
Buriu  tim.  ji^  ^^  views  on  Oonstantiiiople.  He  had  explained  that 
an;  occupation  which  might  be  necessary  should  b«  only  temporary. 
He  bad  gone  out  of  his  way  to  have  a  message  of  friendship  conveyed 
to  the  ^glish  people.  With  the  rest  of  Europe  he  had  consented  to 
a  Conference  to  be  held  at  Constantinople.  And  in  Bpit«  of  fkB 
utterance  of  the  English  Prime  Minister  at  the  Lord  Mayor's  dinner 
which  seemed  to  presage  war,  and  an  answer  to  the  challenge 
couched  in  the  same  tone  by  the  Czar  in  a  speech  at  Moscow,  there 
seemed  in  the  coming  Conference  some  hope  of  averting  an  open 
breach.  But  the  Conference  was  a  failnre.  There  was  no  division 
among  the  representatives  of  the  Powers,  nor  did  they  exhibit  any 
nndiie  obstinacy.  It  was  the  Turks  themselves  who,  firm  in  their 
determination  to  act  independently  and  not  at  dictation,  ruined  it. 
Preliminary  meetings  without  the  presence  of  the  Turkish  represent- 
atives bad  settled  the  terms  which  the  Powers  demanded,  and  which 
were  based  upon  the  suggestions  of  Lord  Derby.  But  once  again  the 
hiimi>ia>  Turks  attempted  the  same  manoeuvre  they  had  already 
5^J^^^  twice  tried.  The  first  public  meeting  waa  interrupted 
Jan.  in7.  ]r,j  the  artillery  announcing  the  promulgation  of  a  new 
consUtntion  for  the  Ottoman  Empire  with  all  the  apparatus  of 
ministries  and  aaserablies  and  popular  elections.  Armed  with  this 
weapon  the  Turks  opposed  a  polite  refusal  to  all  the  arguments  of  the 
Powers,  till  one  by  one  the  demands  which  had  been  raised  were  set 
aside,  and  two  only  remained, — the  appointment  of  Governors  for  five 
years  with  the  approval  of  the  Powers,  and  an  intemational  commis- 
sion nominated  by  the  Porte  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
reforms.  These  two  points  were  laid  before  the  Grand  Council  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  and  there  with  one  dissentient  voice  rejected,  upon 
the  ground  that  the  conditions  required  interfered  with  the  independ- 
ence of  the  Empire.  When  the  rejection  was  notiHed  to  the  pleni- 
potentiaries. General  Ignatieff  declared  that  no  further  concession  was 
TKWS'ble,  that  the  Conference  must  close,  and  further  measures  bo 
resorted  to. 

The  language  with  which  Ignatiefi'  had  brought  the  Conference 
to  a  conclusion  was  very  threatening,  especially  as  troops  had  been 
for  some  time  collecting  in  large  nunibeis  upon  the  northern  frontier 
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of  Turkey.  But  one  further  effort  at  n  diplooiatic  solution  of  the 
question  was  made.  Almost  immediatel;  after  the  Con-  i^t  aEon 
ference  had  closed,  Prince  Gortschakoff  on  the  part  of  *"  ^'"'■ 
Russia  circulated  a  despatch  among  the  Powers  for  tlie  purpose  of 
discovering  what  the  Cabinets  proposed  to  do  with  a  view  of  meeting 
the  refusal  of  Turkey  to  accept  the  propositions  made  at  the  Con- 
ference, and  of  insuring  the  execution  of  tlie  wishes  of  the  Powers. 
After  some  exchange  of  communications  and  a  personal  visit  by  General 
Ignatieff  to  several  of  the  Courts,  the  effort  of  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment resulted  in  a  protocol  signed  in  London  on  the  31st  of  March. 
This  document — while  taking  notice  of  the  peace  which  Turkey  liad 
made  with  Servio,  its  negotiations  with  Montenegro,  and  its  promises 
to  improve  the  condition  of  the  Christian  populations— declared  the 
intention  of  the  Powers  to  watch  by  means  of  their  representatives 
and  local  agents  the  manner  in  which  those  promises  were  carried 
out.  It  then  proceeded  to  declare  that  should  they  be  agm  dis- 
appointed, and  the  questions  left  in  the  condition  which  periodically 
disturbed  the  peace  of  tie  East,  the  Powers  would  regard  that  state 
of  affairs  as  incompatible  with  the  interest  of  Europe,  and  would 
consider  in  common  the  means  best  fitted  to  secure  the  well-being  of 
the  Christians  and  the  general  peace.  To  this  document  were 
appended  two  declarations,  tJie  one  by  Lord  Derby  stating  that  if  the 
object  proposed,  namely  the  reciprocal  disarmament  on  the  part  of 
Russia  and  Turkey  and  peace  between  them,  should  not  be  obtained, 
the  protocol  should  be  regarded  as  null ;  the  other  by  the  Russian 
Minister  ScKouvalofT,  demanding  tliat  if  the  Porte  accepted  the  advice 
of  Europe  and  was  ready  to  make  peace  with  Montenegro,  to  place  its 
forces  on  a  peace  footing,  and  seriously  to  undertake  reforms,  it  should 
send  a  special  envoy  to  St.  Petersburg  to  arrange  for  mutual  dis- 
armament, but  added  that  any  recurrence  of  massacres  such  as  those 
of  Bulgaria  would  at  once  put  a  stop  to  the  measures  for  demobilisa- 
tion. The  Russian  Government  apparently  considered  the  protocol 
OS  an  ultimatum,  the  English  Government  intended  it  to  allow  the 
Turks  one  more  chance.  The  Hinisteis  of  the  Porte,  unnisety  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Englli^h  Government,  thought  it  necessary  to  send  an 
answer  to  the  protocol.  They  entirely  repudiated  it  on  several 
grounds.  In  attempting  to  act  at  all  without  the  co-operation  of  the 
Porte  the  Powers  had  infringed  the  Treaty  of  Paris  ;  the  independ- 
ence of  the  Empire  as  guaranteed  by  treaty,  and  recognised  even  so 
lately  as  .at  the  Conference,  was  assaulted  ;  the  protocol  demanded 
reforms  applicable  to  the  Christian  populations  only,  whereas  ihe 
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new  const itui.ton  had  guaranteed  advantagea  to  &11  classes  and 
creeds  ;  lastly,  the  languaiife  of  tlie  Russian  declaration  was  in  the 
Kajtctton  ot  highest  decree  offensive.  The  Turkish  answer  aeemed  to 
JJ*^^™'  imply  that  war  would  bo  preferred  to  submission.  "  In 
i^ii  le.  the  face  of  hostile  suggestions,"  it  concluded,  "  unmerited 

suspicions  and  manifest  violations  of  her  rights,  violations  which 
are  at  the  same  time  vioLitions  of  international  law,  Turkey  feels  that 
she  is  struggling  at  the  present  moment  for  her  very  existence." 

This  answer,  which  reached  England  on  the  12th  of  April,  at  once 
produced  a  crisis.  On,the  24th  Russia,  declaring  that 
the  protocol  which  was  the  last  expression  of  the 
Ainin.  collective  will  of  Europe  had  been  answered  hy  a  fresh 

refusal  on  the  part  of  the  Porte,  and  thus  that  no  hope  was  left  of 
deference  on  its  part  to  the  wishes  and  counsels  of  Europe,  announced 
that  the  Czai  had  undertaken  single-handed  to  obtain  by  coercion 
that  which  the  unaiiiuious  efforts  of  the  Cabinets  had  been  nnable  to 
obtain,  and  had  given  orders  to  his  army  to  cross  the  frontiers  of 
l^irkey.  He  expressed  hjs  conviction  that  while  fulfilling  a  duty 
imposed  on  him  by  the  interests  of  Eussia,  he  was  at  the  same  time 
responding  to  the  interests  of  Europe.  The  event  had  happened 
which  all  along  the  English  Government  had  most  dreaded ;  Bussia 
had  undertaken  single-handed  to  support  the  Christian  interests  in 
Tu  k  Vp  to  this  time,  although  it  must  l>e  confessed  that  the 

ref  I  f  England  to  join  in  the  Berlin  memorandum  somewhat 
sh  k  th  unity  of  their  action,  the  Powers  had  been  acting  in 
en  t  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris.  The 
C  nd  t  f  Russia  could  be  easily  construed  into  a  repetition  of  that 
C  urse  f  a  tion  which  had  excited  so  much  indignation  in  1871.  The 
English  Government  at  once  appeared  as  the  champion  of  the  Treaty 
xstojit*  o(  f«i.  of  Paris  and  the  Declaration  of  London ;  and  Lord  Derby 
lac  ii  En^Hid.  ag  itg  mouthpiece  expressed  his  strong  regret  at  the  line 
which  Russia  had  taken,  as  l>eing  entirely  inconsistent  with  the 
spirit  of  those  arrangements.  Henceforward  a  suspicion  with  regard 
to  Russian  intentions  began  in  the  minds  both  of  the  Government  and 
of  a  large  portion  of  the  nation  to  take  the  place  of  sympathy  with 
the  Christian  populations.  Every  fresh  success  won  by  the  Russian 
arms  in  their  war  with  Turkey  increased  the  feeling  till  it  seemed 
rapidly  ripening  into  a  state  of  excitement  incompatible  with  the 
maintenance  of  peace. 

Meanwhile  the  voice  of  diplomacy  was  for  a  time  silent  amid  the 
noise  of  open  war.     The  forces  of  Russia  appeared  at  first  to  sweep  all 
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oppoaltion  before  tiiein :  the  Danube  was  su^^ceasfuUy  crossed  at 
the  end  of  June,  Bulgaria  occupied  and  organised  cmmorihi 
under  a  Russian  Government,  an  army  under  General  ""■ 
Gourko  naa  pushed  eyen  across  the  Balkans,  and  all  seemed  to 
promise  an  immediate  and  easy  march  to  Constantinople  itself.  But 
before  long  it  appeared  that  the  Turks  were  not  to  be  so  easily  anni- 
hilated. For  five  months  Osman  Pasha  in  Plevna,  some  twenty 
miles  south  of  the  Danube,  held  his  own  gainst  all  the  forces  broi^ht 
against  him.  Determined  resistance  upon  the  Schipka  Pass  rendered 
the  passage  of  the  Balkans  long  doubtful.  It  was  not  tilt  50,000  men 
had  been  sacrificed  that  the  skill  of  General  Todleben  was  successful 
in  inclosing  the  troops  at  Plevna.  Finally,  on  the  10th  of  December, 
its  gallant  defenders  were  driven  to  an  unconditional  surrender. 
But  that  obstacle  once  removed  from  their  path,  the  Kussians 
resumed  their  victorious  advance.  Already  in  Asia  they  had  entirely 
broken  the  Turkish  defence,  and  now  in  the  depth  of  winler,  while 
Gourko  forced  the  Western  Balkans,  Scobeleff  and  Eadetsky  cleared 
the  Schipka  Pass  upon  the  east,  and  the  two  armies  swept  down 
into  the  plains  of  Roumelia.  Conscious  that  their  resources  were 
exhausted,  the  Turks  called  for  the  mediation  of  Europe,  and  Eng- 
land accepted  the  duty.  But  a  victorious  Power  does  not  readily 
admit  interference  in  its  progress  ;  the  Kussiau  troops  advanced 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  capital.  It  was  by  direct  negotiations 
between  the  belligerents  that  an  armistice  was  after  some  delay 
arranged  (January  31),  nor  was  it  until  the  Russian  troops  were 
actually  in  possession  of  a  portion  of  the  seaboard  and  their  head- 
quartera  advanced  to  Sun  Stefano,  that  the  preliminaries  already 
arranged  were  brought  into  final  form,  and  a  peace  concluded  on  the 
3d  of  March. 

The  course  of  the  war  had  been  watched  with  feverish  anxiety  in 
England.  The  extent  to  which  the  Bussions  would  claim  to  use  the 
advantages  theyhadwon,  and  the  degree  to  which  England  could  allow 
free  play  to  their  demands  without  injury  to  its  own  interests,  were  the 
questions  which  divided  the  political  parties  of  the  day.  To  the 
Liberals  it  appeared  that  a  frank  and  early  recognition  sxEiMnuniia 
of  the  necessity  of  coercion  for  the  purposes  of  securing  ■'^'•^ 
the  freedom  of  the  Christians  from  Turkish  misrule  would  have 
prevented  any  recourse  to  arms.  Deprived  of  all  hope  of  English 
assistance,  they  believed  that  Turkey  would  certainly  have  yielded. 
Even  as  things  now  were — while  acknowledging  that  such  an  event 
as  a  Russian  occupation  of  Constantinople  would  coll  for  the  inter- 
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fereuce  of  Europe^the;  denied  th&t  it  could  b«  the  duty  of  England 
aloDe  to  enter  upon  &  war  to  prevent  it,  or  to  attempt  to  defeat  RuBgia 
for  the  purpose  of  re-establifjiiog  Turkish  misrule.  To  the  GoTem- 
ment  and  its  as  jet  unbroken  majority  the  interests  of  the  Empire  in 
the  East  and  the  assertion  of  the  influence  of  the  country,  which 
thejr  considered  to  have  been  set  at  nought  by  Bussian  action, 
seemed  not  unlikely  to  demand  armed  interference.  Events  so 
critical  required  an  early  meeting  of  Parliament,  and  the  armistice 
was  still  unsigned  when,  tlie  Houses  met  on  the  17th  of  January. 
The  Queen's  Speech  acknowledged  that  the  beUigerenta  had  not 
infringed  the  neutrality  of  England,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  the 
D^otiations  which  had  begun  might  terminate  in  a  peace,  hut 
dukly  hinted  that  unexpected  events  might  occur  which  would 
render  measiues  of  precaution  necessary,  and  consequently  an  appeal 
to  the  liberality  of  Parliament.  The  meaning  of  these  words  was 
soon  disclosed,  when  the  Government  asked  for  a  supplementary 
grant  of  ;£6,000,000  for  the  purposes  of  the  army  and  navy.  The 
Russians  were  still  advancing  towards  Constantinople  driving  crowds 
of  refugees  before  them,  the  terms  of  peace  were  still  undeclared,  and 
the  Government  thought  it  desirable  that  the  wealth  and  determina- 
tion of  England  should  be  clearly  demonstrated,  although,  as  at  present 
advised,  there  was  no  intention  of  using  the  grant.  The  dispute 
on  the  subject  was  warm  both  within  and  without  the  House,  and 
—^^  there  was  phun  indication  of  diversity  of  opinion  even 

nni  It  tbt  in  the  Cabinet  itself.  While  the  question  of  the  grant 
otnniBint.  ^^  ^jju^  pending,  news  arrived  that  the  English  fleet 
bad  been  ordered  to  the  Dardanelles,  and  was  quickly  followed  by 
the  resignation  of  Lord  Carnarvon  and  Lord  Derby.  As  the  news 
proved  to  be  false  and  the  fleet  had  returned  to  Besika  Bay,  Lord 
Derby  resumed  office,  but  Lord  Carnarvon,  unable  to  agree  in  a 
threatening  and  warlike  policy,  finally  withdrew  from  the  Ministry. 
Outside  the  House  the  streets  rang  with  a  doggerel  soug,  which  sup- 
plied a  party  name  which  baa  since  become  historical;  "We  don't 
want  to  fight,"  said  the  burden  of  it,  "but,  by  Jingo,  if  we  do, 
we've  got  the  ships,  we've  got  the  men,  and  we've  got  the  money 
too."  "Jingoism"  became  the  distinctive  name  for  the  advocates 
of  a  self-asserting  imperial  policy.  In  spite  of  the  strongest  pro- 
tests on  the  part  of  the  Opposition,  the  /6,000,000  which  was 
virtually  a  vote  of  credit  to  the  Government  was  given  by  an  over- 
whelming majority.  As  rumours  spread  that  the  Turks  believing 
themselves  deserted  by  the  English  were  making  common  cause  with 
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the  Russians  &nd  connmng  at  their  occupation  of  CoDstantinopIs,  and 
as  the  terms  of  the  armistice  became  known,  things  began  to  look 
Htill  more  warlike.  The  British  fleet,  without  concert  vith  the  other 
Powers,  and  without  a  foniial  firman  from  the  Porte,  was  brought  up 
to  the  Sea  of  Marmora.  Military  and  naval  preparations  were  pushed 
on  with  zeal,  ships  were  hurriedly  put  into  coiumisaiou,  and  rein- 
forcemeota  despatched  to  tlie  Mediterranean  fleet  It  was  announced 
that  Lord  Napier  of  Magdala  had  been  chosen  for  the  command  of 
the  aiinj  with  Sir  Garnet  Wolsele?  as  the  chief  of  his  staff. 

The  publication  of  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefeno  some- 
what lessened  the  excitement ;  there  was  no  mention  of  the  occupation 
of  Constantinople,  or  the  appropriation  of  the  Egyptian  tribute,  or  any 
direct  interference  with  what  were  spoken  of  ss  British  interests.  But 
though  the  immediate  risk  of  war  appeared  to  be  postponed,  a  fresh 
difficulty  arose.  There  were  many  things  in  the  Treaty  which  were 
regarded  as  objectionable,  and,  true  to  his  original  position.  Lord 
Derby  insisted  that  according  to  the  existing  international  law 
of  Europe  no  nation  could  attempt  to  settle  the  Eastern  question 
without  the  consent  of  the  other  European  Powers.  The  Austrian 
Court  had  already  suj^ested  a  Conference  ;  indeed  one  ground  on 
which  Sir  Stafford  Nortlicote  had  pressed  for  the  ;£6,000,000  was 
that  it  would  increase  the  strength  of  England  at  such  a  meeting. 
Before  that  Conference  Lord  Derby  demanded  that  the  Treaty 
should  be  laid.  The  Bussions  naturally  objected  to  have  their 
hard-won  advantages  snatched  from  their  hands.  They  would  grant 
nothing  further  than  that  the  separate  nations  should  discuss  at  the 
Conference  any  stipulation  which  they  considered  injurious  to  ^em- 
selves.  As  Lord  Derby  refused  to  yield  upon  this  point,  , 
the  hope  of  a  Conference  seemed  to  disappear.  But  the  J?^' 
very  same  evening  that  this  was  known  ii  was  announced 
in  the  House  that  Lord  Derby  had  agtun  resigned.  Upon  his  loyally 
refusing  to  state  the  reason,  Lord  Beaconsfield  thought  it  right  to 
declare  that  the  resignation  of  his  colleague  arose  from  the  decision 
of  the  Cabinet  to  make  a  still  further  exhibition  of  the  determination 
of  England  by  calling  out  the  reserves.  It  subsequently  appeared 
that  this  was  by  no  means  the  whole  of  the  truth  :  propositions  had 
even  been  made  and  well  received  in  the  Cabinet  to  seize  a  port  in 
Asia  Minor  without  the  leave  of  the  Turks,  and  thus  to  guard  our 
road  to  India.  It  would  seem  to  have  been  the  warlike  and  t^ressive 
feeling  which  existed  among  the  Ministers,  ruther  than  any  specific 
act,  which  rendered  the  co-operation  of  Lord  Derby  with  them  im- 
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pouible.  His  place  waa  taken  by  Lord  SaliBbniy,  who  marked  bis 
accession  to  office  bj  a,  vigorous  circular  addressed  to  our  representa- 
tives at  foMign  courts.  In  this  document  he  reviewed  tbe  terms  of 
■■uibin-i  ^^  ^°^  Stefano  Treaty,  and  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
oinaiu.  they  were  of  such  a  sort  that  neither  the  interests  which 

England  was  specially  bound  to  guard  nor  the  well- 
being  of  tbe  regions  with  which  tbe  Treaty  dealt  would  be  consulted 
by  a  Congress  of  the  character  proposed  by  tbe  Russians,  Before  tbe 
debate  upon  calling  out  the  reserves  was  concluded,  tbe  Budget  was 
produced.  It  became  apparent  that  more  than  half  the  vote  of  credit 
was  already  spent,  and  that  the  spending  of  the  rest  was  in  con- 
templation. Under  these  circumstances  a  deficit  was  a  matter  of 
course.  It  was  to  he  supplied  by  an  additional  2d.  on  tbe  income- 
tax,  and  an  increased  duty  on  tobacco,  and  a  million  and  a  lialf  would 
still  be  left  to  be  paid  in  the  coming  year.  The  Government,  which 
had  spoken  of  the  .£6,000,000  as  merely  a  sum  to  be  held  in  hand  for 
the  purpose  of  affording  it  strength  in  its  negotiations,  bad  thus 
already  made  arrangements  for  spending  nearly  the  whole  of  it,  and 
was  now  denjanding  the  still  more  distinctly  warlike  measure  of 
calling  out  tbe  reserves.  Ag^  the  obedient  Conservative  majority 
voted  as  required,  and  then  Rirliament  was  dismissed  for  an  unusually 
long  holiday  with  an  intimation  from  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  that 
nothing  lia<^  lately  occurred  in  any  way  increasing  the  gravity  of  the 
indiu  trosia  position.  It  was  a  somewhat  startling  commentary  upon 
nuEonst  (0  jjjjg  assertion  when  the  morning  after  the  adjournment 
■'»"'"■  news  arrived  that  7000   Indian  troops  had  been  sum- 

moned to  Malta. 

The  policy  of  Government  seemed  to  consist  in  a  succession  of 
surprises  ;  no  explanation  had  been  forced  from  them  during  the 
late  session,  but  step  after  step  they  had  advanced  by  unexpected 
mKODtut  movements  to  the  verge  of  war.  Millions  had  been 
™«*^^.  granted  under  a  somewhat  false  pretence,  tbe  calling  out 
rotuy  oi  of  the  reserves  had  been  made  known  chiefly  by  the  sudden 

"'^''™'  resignation  of  a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  and  now  Parlia- 

ment bad  been  sent  off  for  its  holiday  to  hear  of  a  step,  the  legality 
of  which  was  very-  questionable.  Such  a  form  of  government  was  not 
pleasing  to  the  nation.  Though  his  united  majority  enabled  the 
Prime  Minister  to  act  appareotly  in  full  security,  signs  were  not 
wanting  that  the  tide  of  his  popularily  was  beginning  to  turn.  Such 
elections  as  took  place  revealed  the  growing  strength  of  tbe  Liberal 
party.    The  employment  of  troops  from  India,  an  already  recognised 
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part  of  the  imperial  Bjatem  of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  exdted  the 
profoimdeBt  disconteot.  The  Govenmient  regarded  the  limitation  of 
the  number  of  troops,  which  always  accompanies  the  Farliamentary 
grant  for  their  payment,  as  applicable  only  to  troops  within  the 
realm  of  Great  Britiun.  Such  il  construction  seemed  to  destroy 
entirely  the  constitutional  restrictions  on  the  power  of  the  Crown  ; 
whutever  the  number  fixed  in  EngLind  might  be,  the  Crown  by  meana 
of  the  Indian  army — the  number  of  which  was  unlimited^could  at 
any  time  plunge  the  nation  into  war.  Opposition  however  was 
useless  ;  the  lesolution  moved  by  Lord  Hartington  was  defeated  by  a 
majority  of  120  (May  23) ;  and  although  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  carried  out  was  repulsive  to  the  great  bulk  of  Englishmen,  the 
measures  of  the  Cabinet  had  the  virtue  of  being  sucoessfiil.  Con- 
Htantinople  had  not  been  occupied  ;  the  Treaty  of  Sau  Stefano  had 
been  less  stringent  than  might  have  been  anticipated  ;  and  now 
Russia  had  consented  to  submit  it  to  the  consideration  of  the  Euro- 
pean Powers.  The  negotiations  fot  the. Congress  which  had  been 
broken  off  were  resumed,  and  it  was  determined  that  it  should  be 
held  at  Berlin.  England  had  certainly  won  a  great  diplomatic 
triumph. 

The  Congress,  which  was  opened  on  the  I3th  of  June  under  the 
presidency  of  Prince  Bismarck,  waa  attended  by  the  Prime  Minister 
and  Foreign  Minister  of  the  various  Courts  of  Europe.  It  was  thus 
ostensibly  a  meeting  of  first-rate  importance.  It  proved  ^^  ^^^y^ 
to  be  little  better  than  a  sham.  For  alr^y  before  the  otisriB. 
plenipotetttiariea  left  England  a  private  agreement  had  "*  ■' 
been  contracted  between  Hussia  and  England,  specifying  the  modi- 
fications which  England  would  require  in  the  Treaty.  It  did  not 
exclude  the  introduction  of  other  changes  by  common  consent,  buti 
failing  these,  purported  to  be  a  mutual  engagement  by  the  plenipo- 
tentiaries of  Russia  and  Great  Britain  as  to  their  conduct  in  the 
Congress.  True  to  their  policy  of  secrecy  and  surprise  the  Govern- 
ment hod  fenced  with  questions  put  to  them  with  regard  stpmwTrwtr 
to  the  existence  of  such  a  treaty,  and  caused  it  to  be  "*""  ""^^ 
understood  that  it  did  not  exist.  When  published  in  the  QltAf~, 
which  had  got  hold  of  it  through  official  carelessness,  they  pursued 
the  same  course.  But  its  truth  could  not  long  be  denied,  and 
it  contained  a  curious  revelation  of  the  practical  issue  of  the  loud 
talking  of  the  Tories.  Lord  Salisbury's  circular  had  so  severely 
handled  the  Tre^tty  of  San  Stefano,  aa  to  cause  the  remark  that  if 
the  divergence  between  England  and  Russia  was  so  strong,  the 
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Treaty  could  afford  no  common  baus  for  agreement  Eit  alL  It  dot 
appeared  that  with  the  exception  of  a  few  points  the  Treaty  was  not 
to  be  disputed.  Of  all  the  important  stipulations  which  it  indnded, 
the  only  one  wliich  was  seriously  modified  was  the  creation  of  a  aingle 
Principality  of  Bulgaria.  The  Anglo-Russian  agreement  insiBted 
upon  iia  division,  and  decided  that  the  wnr  indemnity  should  not  be 
paid  in  land.  On  the  other  hand,  the  towns  of  Batoum  and  Kais, 
against  the  posseBsion  of  which  by  Russia  Lord  Saliabnry  had  urgently 
protested,  were  to  remain  in  Russian  hands,  on  the  distinctly  expressed 
understanding  that  the  military  importance  of  these  towns  need  no 
longer  be  considered,  since  England  had  in  a  special  manner  under- 
taken the  duty  of  preserving  the  Ottoman  Empire.  Thus  the  Tories 
found  themselves,  as  was  not  unusual  where  Lard  Beaconsfield  was 
concerned,  deserted,  and  so  complete  a  change  of  front  had  been 
effected,  that  such  approbation  as  the  agreement  met  with  came 
■•twnMinuT  chiefly  from  the  Liberal  side.  But  even  this  did  not  close 
wiihTukar.  (Jie  series  of  surprises.  It  shortly  became  known  that, 
t^^n  before  the  meeting  of  the  Congress,  England  had  also  contracted 
an  agreement  with  Turkey,  and  had  pledged  itself  to  defend  for  all 
future  time  the  Asiittic  doininions  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  by  force  of 
arms,  in  consideration  of  receiving  the  island  of  Cyprus  which  was  to 
be  handed  over  to  Great  Britain,  the  Sultan  at  the  same  time  pro- 
mising to  carry  out  the  reforms  required  by  his  ally.  It  was  upon 
these  two  separate  Treaties  that  the  work  of  the  Congress  really 
hinged.  Bulgaria  was  to  be  divided,  the  Northern  Province  to  be 
left  in'  independence  with  an  elected  Prince  and  army  of  its  own, 
the  Bulkan  wus  to  form  the  boundary  of  Turkey,  the  Bnlgariana 
«_u,  '1  Roumelia  south  of  the  mountains  were  to  be  governed 

trutr.  by  a  Hospodar  nominated  by  the  Sultan  and  the  Powers. 

'^^**'  Boumania  was  to  be  deprived  of  a  portion  of  Bessarabia 

receiving  the  Dobrudscha  in  exchange,  Servia  and  Montenegro  were 
made  independent  yith  some  territorial  additions.  Austria  was 
allowed  to  occupy  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  with  the  duty  of  re- 
storing order.  Batoum  and  Ears  were  left  to  Russia ;  and  Qreece, 
which  had  eagerly  joined  the  attack  on  Turkey  hoping  for  considerable 
advantages,  was  left  much  as  she  was,  with  a  slightly  improved 
frontier. 

The  ambassadors  returned  from  Berlin  bringing  aa  they  declared 
"Peace  with  honour,"  and  were  received  with  acclamations  of  praise 
and  satisfaction.  Abroad,  except  perbape  in  France,  there  was 
a  chorus  of  approval  of  the  masterly  policy  of  Lord  Beaconsfield, 
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whose  work  was  universally  regarded  as  aecaring  a  great  triumph  for 
Englaod.  If  the  policy  was  accepted  aa  right  there  coald  be  little 
doubt  that  the  praise  was  deserved  and  the  success  complete.  But  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Liberal  party,  and  indeed  of  the  majority  odibjoiu  u  to 
of  the  English  nation,  Lord  Beaconsfield's  policy,  far  from  ^orf  tttamr 
being  accepted,  was  regarded  as  retrt^rade.  Ignoring  '  '^' 
the  complete  change  which  the  industrial  and  democratic  growth  of 
late  years  had  produced,  he  was  attempting  to  force  England  back 
into  that  position  of  European  ascendancy  which  it  had  occupied 
sixty  years  before.  With  a  total  disregard  of  the  increased  sensibility 
of  the  public  conscience,  be  declared  that  the  maintenance  of  English 
interests— irrespective  apparently  of  the  justice  on  which  they  rested — 
was  the  sole  object  of  an  English  statesman.  The  greatness  of  the 
Empire  with  a  special  reference  to  its  Indian  possessions  was  the  first 
of  those  interests.  The  world  had  no  right  therefore  to  be  surprised 
at  the  arrangements  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin.  Although  undoubtedly 
his  followers  had  supposed  that  Lord  Beaconsfield's  intention  was  to 
protect  the  Ottoman  Empire,  he  had  himself  again  and  again  avowed 
that  the  measures  taken  had  no  such  object,  but  were  to  preserve  the 
Empire  of  England.  The  establishment  under  En^rlish  protection  of 
a  Turkish  Empire,  however  limited,  accompanied  aa  it  was  by  the 
possession  of  Cyprus,  fulfilled  this  object.  The  interests  of  England 
were  not  in  the  Premier's  opinion  involved  in  the  independence  of 
Servia,  or  the  enforced  retrocession  by  Boumania  of  a  portion  of 
Bessarabia,  01  the  establishment  of  an  independent  Montenegro  and 
Btilgaria.  They  required  that  Turkey  should  be  of  a  certain  strength, 
and  therefore  the  aspirations  of  the  Greeks  were  passed  by  nunoticed. 
They  required  that  Turkey  should  be  decently  governed,  and  for  that 
England  made  itself  responsible.  From  this  selfish  point  of  view  the 
Treaty  appeared  to  be  a  complete  success.  It  was  successful  also  inas- 
much as  it  was  produced  by  a  Congress  before  which  the  whole  of  the 
arrangements  between  the  separate  belligerents  bad  been  laid.  The 
principle  laid  down  in  the  Treaties  of  1856  and  1871,  on  which 
England  had  taken  her  stand,  was  therefore  upheld.  But  in  thus 
arriving  at  a  success  which  seemed  to  belong  to  a  state  of  society 
which  had  almost  passed  away,  Lord  Beaconsfleld  bad  pursued 
uietboda  as  little  in  harmony  with  the  prevailing  feeling  as  were  the 
objects  which  he  had  been  seeking.  He  had  given  a  severe  blow  to 
that  confidence  between  the  Ministry  and  Parliament,  which  bad 
become  traditional  Close  secrecy  and  a  reticence  which  at  tiiuea 
fell  little  short  of  deception  had  marked  the  relation  between  the 
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Gabinel  EUid  the  Houses.  A  series  of  Burprises  had  bronght  the 
nation  to  the  brink  of  war.  The  au&ority  of  the  Crown  hod  been 
strained  to  a  degree  which  in  the  eyes  of  many  waa  unconBtitutional, 
while  the  very  success  of  bis  policy  wus  of  a,  nature  to  cause  cousider- 
able  alarm.  It  was  impossihie  to  avoid  seeing  with  soma  dread  the 
grave  reaponsibilitiee  which  it  entailed,  or  the  risk  of  future  compli- 
cation in  maintainmg  what  the  Premira  himself  spoke  of  as  the 
ascendancy  of  England  in  Europe. 

The  point  at  which  the  over-eager  desire  to  establish  English 
influence  was  to  produce  disastrous  results  was  already  marked  out. 
Even  in  the  midst  of  the  excitement  of  the  Eastern  Question,  Lord 
Lawience  had  made  his  voice  heard  for  a  while  in  strictures  upon  the 
policy  puraued  upon  the  North- West  frontier  of  India. 

The  relations  of  the  Indian  Qovernmeut  with  A^hanistan  were 
always  a  matter  of  much  anxiety.  For  yeais  the  gradual  increase  of 
ttVfiT  tt  Russian  conquests  in  Central  Asia  had  been  a  cause  of 

JJj^J'J^  uneasiness  to  many  Indian  statesmen ;  and  there  was  a 
»Bt>»itw  general  agreement  that  it  was  desirable,  in  order  to 
inte^iose  an  obstacle  to  that  advance  and  to  cover  the  frontiers  of 
India,  that  Afghanistan  should  be  maintained  as  an  independent  and 
friendly  Power.  The  attempt  to  establish  direct  British  influence  at 
the  Court  of  the  Anieer  had  brought  with  it  such  a  series  of  disasters 
in  1842  that  all  further  efforts  in  that  direction  had  been  laid  aside. 
Dost  Mahomed  after  his  restoration  to  power  at  the  close  of  the 
Afghan  war  had  proved  on  the  whole  faithful  to  England ;  he  had 
bound  himself  by  treaty  in  1855  to  he  the  friend  of  our  friends,  and 
the  enemy  of  our  enemies,  and  during  the  trying  time  of  the  Mutiny 
had  succeeded  in  restraining  his  people  fiom  any  active  interveniion 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  English.  He  had  appointed  as  his  successor 
his  third  son  Sbere  Ali.  For  five  years  the  country  was  plunged  in 
civil  wars,  hut  in  1868  Shere  Ali  succeeded  in  establishing  himself 
upon  the  throne  of  Cabul.  The  period  of  disturbance  coincided 
with  the  viceroyalty  of  Sir  John  Lawrence,  whose  consistent  policy, 
Bometimes  slightingly  spoken  of  as  masterly  inactivity,  consisted  in 
holding  entirely  aloof  from  the  dynastic  quarrels  of  the  Afghans,  in 
the  recognition  of  any  Prince  who  either  by  force  or  by  popular 
favour  succeeded  in  establishing  himself  on  the  throne,  and  in 
attempting  to  cultivate  the  friendship  of  the  Ameer  by  gifts  of  money 
and  arms,  while  carefully  avoiding  topics  of  offence.  Thus  when 
Shere  Ali  became  master  of  the  country  he  received  with  the  full 
consent  of  the  Conservative  Government  a  large  payment  in  m<niey 
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and  a  considerable  present  of  arms  and  .iinmunition.  Lord  Lawrence 
was  himself  unable  to  meet  tbe- Ameer,  but  his  successor,  Lord  Majo, 
bad  an  inteiriew  with  him  at  Umballah  in  1869.  A  strong  love  of 
indepeadence  and  a  desire  to  be  left  to  their  own  devices  were 
marked  characteristics  of  the  A%hans.  The  adTsnce  of  Russia  caused 
them  much  uneaainess,  and  they  desired  a  complete  alliance,  offensiTe 
and  defeosire,  with  England.  But  at  the  same  time  the;  felt  an 
extreme  dislike  to  the  presence  of  representatives  of -England  within 
their  boundaries,  not  unreaaonabl;  thinking  that  it  would  produce, 
as  it  had  already  once  produced,  disastrous  results  which  might  eaeilj 
end  in  their  loss  of  independence.  The  Ameer  had  also  a  personal 
object ;  ha  desired  to  obtain  the  British  guarantee  for 
the  succession  of  AbduUa  Jan,  bia  favourite  son.  Lord  shm  ail 
Mayo  adhered  to  the  policy  of  his  predecessor.  He  ""  *"  ""■ 
refused  to  enter  into  any  close  alliance,  be  refused  to  pledge  himself 
to  support  any  dynasty.  But  On  the  other  hand  he  promised  that  ho 
would  not  press  for  the  admission  of  any  English  officers  as  Residents 
in  Afghanistan.  The  return  expected  by  England  for  this  attitude  of 
friendly  non-interference  was  that  every  other  foreign  state,  and  especi- 
ally Russia,  should  be  forbidden  to  mii  either  directly  or  indirectly 
with  the  affairs  of  the  country  in  which  our  interests  were  BO  closely 
involved.  At  a  meeting  at  Simla  in  1873  Lord  Northbcook  had 
declared  afresh  his  adhesion  to  this  line  of  policy.  Meanwhile  direct 
negotiations  had  been  carried  on  with  the  Russians  for  the  purpose  of 
relieving  tbe  Ameer  from  danger  from  Central  Asia,  and  in  1869  an 
understanding  had  been  arrived  at  that  Afghanistan  should  be 
excluded  from  the  sphere  of  their  Asiatic  operations.  The  necessity 
of  maintaining  Afghanistan  as  a  strong  and  independent  but  friendly 
state  was  thus  fully  accepted,  and  Viceroy  after  Viceroy,  Indian 
Secretary  after  Tiidian  Secretary,  had  accepted  the  policy  by  which 
that  object  should  be  obtained. 

But  a  different  view  was  held  by  another  school  of  Indian  politimns, 
and  was  supported  by  men  of  such  eminence  as  Sir  fiartle  Frere 
and  Sir  Henry  EawUnson.  Their  Tiew  was  known  as  the  Sindh 
Policy  88  contrasted  with  that  of  the  Punjab.  It  appeared  to 
them  desirable  that  English  agents  should  be  established  at  Quetla, 
Candahar,  and  Herat,  if  not  at  Cabul  itself,  to  keep  the  Indian 
Government  completely  informed  of  the  affairs  of  Afghan-  di^j,!,,^ 
istan,  and  to  maintain  English  influence  in  the  country.  iitaii*«e(poUer 
In  1874,  upon  the  accession  of  the  ConservatJTe 
Ministry,  Sir  Bartle  Frere  produced  a  memoruidnm  in  which  this 
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policy  was  abiy  maJntaiDed.  The  occupation  of  Qnetta,  and  the  con- 
atructioQ  of  a  railwaj  to  the  BoIbd  Pass,  even  if  neccssarj  hj  tbe 
employment  of  force,  formed  part  of  hia  plan.  The  memorandam 
appeaia  to  have  earned  conviction  to  the  mind  of  Lord  Salisbniy, 
although  as  Lord  Cranborne  he  had  fally  cononrred  in  the  policy  of 
preceding  jean.  A  despatch  in  January  1876  embodied  his  chimge 
of  view.  Lord  Northbrook  and  hia  Cotincil  ancceeded  by  remon- 
stnnces  in  postponing  for  a  year  any  aotion  in  a  new  direction.  Bnt 
early  in  1876  Lord  Northbrook,  diaagredog  on  the  financial  policy 
of  India  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  bronght  upon  himself  a 
cenaore  which  induced  him  to  resign.  A  Viceroy  whose  views  were 
more  in  accordance  with  those  of  the  Government,  and  who  was  likely 
to  be  a  mora  ready  inatrument  in  hia  hands,  was  found  in  Lord 
Lytton,  who  went  U)  India  introsted  with  the  duty  of  giving  effect 
to  tlie  new  policy.  He  was  instructed  to  find  an  excuse  for  despatch- 
ing a  temporary  mission  to  Cabul,  and  with  a  view  of  rendering  more 
definite  the  relations  betveen  the  two  countries  to  continue  payments 
of  money,  to  realise  the  permanence  of  the  existing  dynasty,  and 
to  give  a  pledge  of  material  support  in  case  of  unprovoked  foreign 
agression,  but  to  insist  on  the  acceptance  of  an  English  Kesident  at 
certain  places  in  Afghanistan  in  exchange  for  these  advantages.  The 
policy  thus  indicated  was  fitted  to  produce  all  the  evils  against  which 
previous  Viceroys  had  guarded.  Tbe  English  Government  undertook 
responsibilities  which  might  easily  involve  it  in  hostilities  brought  on 
by  events  over  which  it  could  exercise  no  controL  It  pledged  itself 
to  support  a  prince  who  might  be  either  too  weak  or  too  unpopular  to 
establish  bis  authority,  and  it  insisted  npon  taking  that  step  which  of 
all  otheis  was  the  most  irritating  to  the  suspicious  Afghans,  and  the 
most  likely  to  drive  them  into  a  couree  of  counter  intrigue  with 
Russia.  Perhaps  the  worst  feature  of  the  proposed  measures  was  the 
blow  which  they  dealt  to  the  high  character  for  honour  and  honesty 
which  the  Indian  Government  had  hitherto  maintained.  Lord  Law- 
rence and  those  who  thou^t  with  him  in  England  prophesied  from 
the  first  the  disastrous  results  which  would  arise  from  the  alienation 
of  the  Afghans.  Shere  Ali  was  a  man  of  marked  and  pecnliar  charac- 
ter, and  though  capable  at  times  of  frank  and  even  enthnsiaetio 
admiration,  such  as  he  had  expressed  for  Lord  Mayo,  was  inclined  to 
allow  what  he  considered  as  ii^uries  to  rankle  in  his  mind.  The 
BU^estion  of  Xx>id  Lytton  that  an  English  Oommission  should  go  to 
Cabul  to  discuss  matters  of  common  interest  to  the  two  Governments, 
was  calculated  further  to  excite  feelings  already  somewhat  unfriendly 
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to  EngUiid.  He  rejected  the  missioD,  &Dd  formulated  bia  grieranceg, 
which  appeared  to  be  certain  interferences,  perhaps  unwise,  on  the 
part  of  Lord  Koithbrook,  a  hostile  decision  giren  by  the  arbitrators 
in  hia  qimrrel  with  Persia  with  regard  to  the  Seistan  boundary,  the 
rejection  of  the  Treaty  of  Alliance,  and  the  refusal  to  recognise  his 


Lird  Ljtton  waived  for  a  time  the  despatch  of  the  misaion,  and 
conaented  to  a  meeting  between  the  Minister  of  the  Ameer  and  Sir 
Lewis  Pelly  at  Peshawur.  Far  from  producing  concord  tbo  meeting 
resulted  only  in  completing  the  alienation  of  the  Ameft.  The  Eng- 
lish CommisBioner  was  instructed  to  declare  that  the  one  indispensable 
condition  of  the  Treaty  was  the  admission  of  fm  English  representative 
within  the  limits  of  Afghanistan.  The  almost  piteous  request  on  the 
part  of  the  Afghans  for  the  relaxation  of  this  demand  j^,^,^ 
proved  unavailing,  and  the  sudden  death  of  the  Ameer's  indnaimtiu 
envoy  formed  a  good  eicuse  for  breaking  off  the  negotia-  JJ^^S^'ui'iTii 
tion.  Lord  Ljtton  treated  the  Ameer  as  incorrigible,  ■ei«iiti4« 
gave  him  to  understand  that  the  English  would  proceed 
to  secure  their  frontier  without  further  reference  t«  him,  and  withdrew 
his  native  agent  from  CabuL  While  the  relations  between  the  two 
countries  were  in  thia  uncomfortable  condition,  informatida  reached 
India  that  a  Russian  misaion  Iiad  been  received  at  Cabul.  It  was 
just  at  this  time  that  the  action  of  the  Home  Government  seemed  \a 
be  tendbg  rapidly  towards  a  war  with  Russia.  Attention  had  been 
called  in  a  threatening  manner  to  the  Indian  resources  of  the  Empire 
by  the  troops  which  had  been  brought  to  Malta,  and  Russia  not 
unnaturally  determined  as  a  counter  move  to  irritate  us  in  India. 
The  step  formed  an  excellent  excuse  for  giving  effect  to  the  frontier 
policy  already  determined  upon.  If,  it  was  argued,  the  Afghans  could 
receive  a  foreign  mission  at  all  they  could  receive  an  English  mission. 
Moreover  as  the  despatch  of  a  mission  from  Russia  wss  contrary  to  the 
engagements  of  that  country,  and  its  reception  under  existing  circum- 
stances wore  an  unfriendly  aspect.  Lord  Lytton  saw  his  way  with 
some  plausible  justification  to  demand  the  reception  at  Cabul  of  an 
English  embassy.  He  notified  his  intention  to  the  Ameer,  but  with- 
out waiting  for  an  answer  selected  Sir  Neville  Chamberlain  as  his 
envoy,  and  sent  him  forward  with  an  escort  of  more  than  a  thousand 
men,  too  large,  as  it  waa  observed,  for  peace,  too  small  for  war.  As  a 
matter  o(  course  the  mission  was  not  admitted,  and  Major  Cavagnari, 
who  had  gone  forward  to  Ali  Muajid  to  arrange  for  its  reception,  was 
compelled  to  withdraw.    The  circumstances  of  his  rebuff  were  falsely 
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lepoited  ;  it  wikS  said  to  bare  been  accompanied  bj  grosa  insult. 
Although  this  was  absolutely  untrue,  an  outcrj  was  nised  both  in 
England  and  in  India  to  the  effect  that  it  was  impossible  for  the 
counti7  to  Bubniit  to  such  treatment,  and  that  the  punishment  of  the 
Ameer  had  become  a  matter  of  necesaitj.  Troops  were  hastilj 
collected  upon  the  Indian  frontier ;  and  a  curious  light  was  thrown 
on  what  had  been  done  bf  the  assertion  of  the  Premier  at  th« 
Guildhall  banquet  that  the  object  in  view  was  the  formation  of  a 
"scientific  frontier  ;"  in  other  words,  throwing  aside  all  former  pre- 
tences, he  dectered  that  the  policy  of  England  was  to  make  use  of  the 
opportunity  offered  for  direct  territorial  aggression.  The  formation  of 
this  scientific  frontier  had  loug  been  an  object  with  the  Sindh  school 
of  politidans  and  soldiers.  It  oieant  the  occupation  of  the  upper  side 
of  the  passes  leading  into  the  plain  of  India.  The  wisdom  of  such  a 
change  of  frontier  was  more  than  questionable.  The  expense  mnst 
hare  been  an  overwhelming  burden  upon  the  already  overtaxed  finance 
of  India.  The  sdvanced  points  held  must  have  been  always  subject 
to  interference  and  assault  from  the  wild  and  semi-independent  tribes 
which  would  have  surrounded  them,  the  occupation  of  all  the  passes 
would  have  l«en  impossible,  and  consequently  the  gateway  to  India 
would  not  have  been  closed,  and  the  mountainous  and  rugged  country 
which  lay  in  front  would  have  thrown  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
any  combined  defensive  action.  It  was  io  the  pursuit  of  this  question- 
able object,  aod  of  the  equally  questionable  plan  of  establishing  English 
representatives  and  an  intelligence  department  in  A^hanistan,  that 
the  war  was  to  be  forced  upon  the  Ameer. 

As  had  been  foreseen  by  all  partiea  from  the  first,  the  English 
armies  were  entirely  successful  in  their  first  advance.  In  three  bodies 
j„^^^„  ^,  — from  Quett«  towards  Candahar  under  General  Stewart, 
and  towards  Cabul  by  the  Kuram  Valley  under  General 
Roberts,  and  by  the  Kybur  Pass  nnder  General  Samuel 
ies  pressed  forward  and  overcame  all  the  terrible 
difficulties  which  lay  in  their  way,  in  spite  of  tlie  gallant  resistance  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  fearful  lofises  in  the  transport  service.  By  the  close 
of  December  Jellelabsd  was  in  the  hands  of  Browne,  the  Shutargardan 
Pass  had  been  surraoiinted  by  Roberts,  and  in  January  Stewnrt 
established  himself  in  Candahar.  When  the  resistance  of  his  army 
proved  inefiectual,  Shere  Ali  had  taken  to  flight,  only  to  die.  His 
refractory  son  Yakoob  Khan  whs  drawn  from  hie  prison  and  assumed 
the  reins  of  government  as  regent.  But  in  fact  Afghanistan  was  fast 
fiilling  back  mto  anarchy ;  the  tribes  gave  their  allegiance  practically 
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only  to  their  own  chiefs,  and  Ajoob  Khan,  the  brother  of  Yakoob, 
reigned  in  Herat.  To  avoid  the  total  disintegration  of  the  couotry, 
which  miiat  have  been  followed  by  occupation  unless  it  was  to  be 
left  as  a  prey  to  the  Russians,  was  the  chief  object  of  England.  To 
obtiun  English  assistance  and  to  establish  hiqigelf  on  the  throne  of 
Cabul  waa  the  object  of  Yakoob  Ehan ;  when,  therefore,  he  appeared 
personally  in  May  at  the  English  camp  at  Graudamak,  no  great 
difficulty  was  found  in  completing  a  treaty.  Yakoob  _^„^ 
readily  granted  the  English  demands,  consenting  to  place  ouduuk. 
his  foreign  relations  under  British  control,  and  t*  accept  ""^  ""  ""■ 
British  agencies.  With  considerably  more  reluctance,  he  allowed 
what  was  required  for  the  rectification  of  the  frontier  to  pass  into 
English  hands.  He  received  in  exchange  a  promise  of  support  by  the 
British  Government,  and  an  annual  subsidy  of  ^60,000,  On  the 
conolnsiou  of  the  treaty  the  troops  in  the  Jellalabad  Valley  withdrew 
within  the  new  frontier,  and  Yakoob  Ehan  was  left  to  establish  his 
authority  as  best  he  could  at  Cabul,  wbitiier  in  July  Cavagnnri  with 
an  escort  of  twenty-aiic  troopers  and  eighty  infantry  betook  himself. 

Then  was  enacted  again  the  sad  story  which  preluded  the  first 
Afghan  war.  All  the  parts  and  scenes  in  the  drama  repeated 
themselves  with  curious  uniformity — the  English  Resident  with  his 
little  garrison  trusting  blindly  to  his  capacity  for  infiuencing  the 
Afghaq  mind,  the  puppet  king  without  the  power  to  make  himself 
respected  irritated  by  the  constant  presence  of  the  Resident,  the  chiefs 
mutually  distrustful  and  at  one  in  nothing  save  their  hatred  of 
English  interference,  the  people  seething  with  anger  MBi*ti»ftt« 
against  the  infidel  foreigner,  a  wild  outbreak  which  the  B«iMtiit»B4 
Ameer  even  bad  he  nished  it  could  not  control,  an  cainu.  sapt. 
attack  upon  the  Residency  and  the  complete  destruction  "'*' 
after  a  gallant  but  futile  resistance  of  the  Resident  and  his  entire 
escort.  Fortunately  the  extreme  disaster  of  the  previous  war  was 
avoided.  The  English  troops  which  were  withdrawn  from  the  country 
were  still  within  reach.  The  Candahar  army  which  had  scarcely  left 
the  city  was  at  once  recalled,  a  small  force  from  the  Kur^iiu  hurried 
forward  and  seised  the  Shutargardan  Pass,  and  General  Roberts 
hastened  back  from  Simla  to  take  the  command.  Bisease  had  so 
weakened  the  forces  holding  the  Eybur  that  they  were  unable  at 
first  to  move,  and  now,  as  throughout  this  campaign,  , 
the  difficulties  of  the  transport  were  very  great ;  60,000  ■ 
beasU  of  burden  had  been  lost  in  the  earlier  advance, 
and  much    difficulty  was  found  in  supplying  their  |Jace. 
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about  the  24th  of  September,  three  waeks  after  the  outbreak,  tbe 
Cabul  field  force  under  General  Roberta  waa  able  to  move.  On  the 
5th  of  October  it  forced  its  way  into  the  Logar  Valley  at  Gharassiab, 
and  on  the  12tb  General  Roberts  was  able  to  muke  his  formal  entry 
into  the  city  of  Cabul.  Declaring  (hat  in  his  mercy  he  would  spare 
the  city,  he  proceeded  with  his  work  of  punishment.  The  Ameer 
was  deposed,  martial  law  waa  eatablisbed,  the  disannament  of  the 
people  required  under  pain  of  death,  and  the  country  scoured  to  bring 
in  for  punishment  those  chiefly  implicated  in  the  lato  outbreak. 
While  thus  engaged  in  carrying  out  his  work  of  retribution,  the  wave 
of  insurrection  closed  behind  the  English  general,  communication 
through  the  Kuram  Valley  was  cut  off,  and  he  was  left  to  pass  the 
winter  with  an  army  of  some  flOOO  men  connected  with  India  only 
by  the  Kybur  Pass.  It  wsa  not  to  be  a  time  of  rest.  The  patriotic 
leaders  had  retired  to  Ghuznee,  and  there  (hough  undoubtedly  for 
the  most  part  seeking  their  own  interests  maintained  a  semblance  of 
allegiance  to  tbe  deposed  Ameer.  At  the  same  time  the  troops  and 
tribesmen  in  Kohistan  refused  to  accept  the  'British  rule.  Bodies  of 
insurgent  troops  in  the  beginning  of  December  advanced  both  from 
the  north  and  south  towards  the  capital  General  Roberta  with 
characteristic  energy  at  once  assumed  tbe  offensive,  and  attacked  them 
near  Urghandi,  about  twenty  miles  west  of  Cabul,  while  they  were 
still  separated.  Though  frequently  checked  and  beaten,  they  proved 
too  strong  for  his  resources.  He  found  it  necessary  to  concentrate  hia 
troops  in  the  Shirpoor  cantonments,  two  miles  from  Cabul,  and  wait 
for  reinforcements.  He  was  there  attacked  again  and  again,  but 
finally,  on  the  23d  of  December,  succeeded  in  beating  off  his 
assailants  and  re-establishing  his  authority  in  Cabul.  As  yet  in 
Candahar  all  waa  quiet,  though  rumouis  were  occasionally  heard  of 
the  movements  of  Ayoob  Khan  in  Herat.  During  the  winter  the 
patriot  leaders  at  Ghuznee,  nominally  upholding  the  authority  of  the 
late  Ameer  who  had  now  been  deported  to  India,  continued  to  gather 
strength.  There  was  every  probability  that  they  were  contemplating 
a  fresh  general  insurrection.  They  were  known  to  be  in  communica- 
tion with  Ayoob,  and  with  a  new  and  formidable  persont^e  who  now 
made  his  appearance  on  the  scene.  This  was  Abdurahman,  the 
nephew  and  rival  of  the  lato  Shere  All,  who  upon  the  defeat  of  hia 
pretensions  had  sought  refuge  in  Turkestan,  and  waa  supposed  to  be 
supported  by  the  friendship  of  Russia.  The  expected  attack  did  not 
take  place,  oonstant  reinforcements  had  raised  the  Cahul  army  to 
S0,000,  and  rendered  it  too  strong  to  be  assailed. 
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It  wsa  iwt  tlie  intention  of  the  English  Government  to  maintun  a 
lengthened  occupation  of  tha  country,  but  it  waa  im-  j„,)„o( 
possible  to  withdraw  and  leave  behind  them  the  anarch;  < 
which  their  |H>ltcj  had  created.  Thej  allowed  it  there-  1 
fore  to  be  underetood  that  they  were  quite  willing  to  'i"™'""- 
retire  if  any  chief  could  be  found  popular  and  powerful  enough  to 
bold  his  own  upon  the  throne.  Such  aa  indication  naturally  tended 
only  to  increase  the  virulence  of  intrigue.  In  March,  therefore,  with 
a  view  of  arriving  at  some  conclusion,  Mr.  Lepel  Griffin  came  to 
Cabul  and  superseded  General  Boberts  in  the  management  of 
political  affairs.  He  announced  the  decision  at  which  the  English 
had  arrived.  As  no  powerful  and  accepted  chief  had  arisen  of 
sufBcient  importance  to  be  intrusted  with  the  government  of  the 
whole  country,  it  wus  thought  desirable  to  break  up  Afghanistan  into 
a  northern  and  southern  province.  As  to  the  south  the  Government 
was  still  willing  to  recognise  any  Ameer  of  sufficient  power  except 
Yakoob  Khan.  Tlie  policy  thus  declared  was  carried  out.  A  certain 
Shere  All,  a  cousin  of  the  late  Ameer  of  the  same  name,  was  appointed 
Wali  or  Governor  of  Ciindahai.  In  the  north  signs  were  visible  that 
the  only  possible  successor  to  the  throne  of  Cabul  would  be 
Abdurahman,  who  had  met  with  a  ^^vonrable  reception  there  on  his 
return  from  exile.  The  appointment  of  Shere  Ali  certainly  fell  short 
of  satisfying  the  requirements  of  the  English.  He  declared  himself 
incapable  of  reigning  alone,  and  demanded  the  continual  presence  of 
a  British  force.  It  was  decided  to  intrust  the  duty  of  supporting  this 
weak  ruler  to  troops  drawn  from  the  Presidency  of  Bombay.  The 
Bengal  army  under  General  Stewart  was  to  march  northwards,  and, 
suppressing  on  the  way  the  Ghuznee  insurgents,  was  ki  join  the  Cabul 
army  ia  a  sort  of  triumphant  return  to  Peshawur.  The  first  part  of 
the  programme  was  carried  out.  General  Stewart  marched  out  of 
Candtthar  and  encountered  the  enemy  at  Ahmed  Khel,  some  twenty- 
three  miles  south  of  Ghuznee,  Though  in  the  course  of  the  battle 
which  ensued  there  were  moments  when  success  was  doubtful,  victory 
at  length  crowned  the  English  arms,  and  General  Stewart  pressed  on 
to  Cabul  where  as  senior  officer  he  assumed  the  command.  The 
second  part  of  the  plan  was  fated  to  be  interrupted  by  a  serious 
disaster  which  rendered  it  for  a  while  uncertain  whether  the  with- 
drawal of  the  troops  from  Afghanistan  was  possible. 

Aa  far  aa  Cabul  itself  waa  concerned  no  difficulty  arose.  The 
Government  in  England  at  this  time  passed  into  new  hands.  Lord 
Hartington   succeeded   Iiord  Oranbrook  at  the   India  Office,     Jjord 
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Ly  ttoQ,  knowing  that  his  policy  had  been  Bystematicallf  opposed  by  the 
party  now  in  power  resigned,  and  Lord  Ripon  was  appointed  Viceroy. 
It  was  certain  that  immediate  retreat  would  be  the  reault 
ut«iT  •■•«>*«  of  the  change.  Bat  whatever  policy  waa  adopted  it  was 
fta  oibiL  impossible  to  leave  Northern  Afghanistan  without  a 
ruler,  and  there  seemed  no  alternative  but  to  continue  the  negotiations 
which  Lord  Lytton  had  already  opened  with  Abdurahman.  It  was 
a  strange  coDclusion  to  a  war  begun  avowedly  to  check  the  influence 
of  Russia  that  the  English  should  thus  be  compelled  to  accept  a 
Russian  protigi.  It  was  scarcely  a  less  bitt«r  comment  on  the  policy 
pursued  in  order  to  establish  English  influence,  that  the  new  Ameer 
declared  the  hostility  to  England  to  be  so  strong  that  he  must  decline 
to  accept  any  assistance  from  them,  believing  that  their  continued 
presence  in  the  country  could  only  be  a  source  of  difficulty  to  him. 
In  spite  of  repeated  victory  the  triumph  of  English  arms  was  not 
rendered  very  obvious  when  all  the  stipulations  of  the  Gandaiuak 
Treaty  were  withdrawn,  when  a  pledge  was  given  that  no  Resident 
should  be  forced  upon  the  Ameer,  and  the  great  fonifications  raised 
about  Cabul  were  placed  in  his  hands ;  while  all  that  was  required 
in  exchange  was  his  assistance  to  secure  the  retiring  forces  from 
difficulties  during  their  retreat. 

But  even  the  withdrawal  of  the  invading  force  with  the  appearance 
of  unbroken  strength  and  at  its  own  time  was  not  to  be  allowed.  It 
Diiuttr  to  was  with  the  remnants  only  of  an  army  that  General 
^candaku  Stewart  marched  to  Peshawur.  The  pick  of  his  troops 
July  im.  were  required  to  retrieve  by  a  brilliant  deed  of  arms  a 

terrible  disaster  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Canduhar,  and  t«  destroy  the 
power  of  those  followers  of  Yakoob  and  of  Ayoob,  who  still  maintained 
a  patriotic  attitude  at  Herat,  and  refused  to  submit  quietly  to  the 
division  of  the  Ameership.  Ayoob  had  always  expressed  his  dis- 
approval of  his  brother's  friendship  for  the  English,  and  had  constantly 
refused  to  accept  their  overtures.  Though  little  was  known  about 
him,  rumours  were  afloat  that  he  intended  to  advance  upon  Ghuznee, 
and  join  the  insurgents  there.  At  length  about  the  middle  of  June 
his  army  started.  It  was  believed  that  the  movement  was  directed 
rather  against  the  new  Wall  of  Candahar  than  against  the  English, 
and  to  the  native  troops  was  chiefly  intrusted  the  duty  of  opposing  it, 
but  it  was  thought  necessary  to  support  them  by  an  English  brigade 
under  General  Burrows,  There  was  but  little  disquiet  felt  at  Candahar 
at  Ayoob's  advance.  The  road  from  Herat  to  Far^  was  supposed  to 
ofier  extraordinary  dii&culties.    Ghuznee  rather  ibaa  Candahar  was. 
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thought  to  be  the  object  of  the  march.  liut  before  the  end  of  June 
Farah  had  been  reached  and  it  seemed  plain  that  Cimdahar  would  be 
assaulted.  It  was  determined  to  hold  the  Halm  and  river  against  him. 
As  he  advanced  the  natives  and  many  of  the  important  chiefs  joined 
his  standard  ;  and  when  the  whole  of  the  Wall's  troops  deserted  and 
went  over  to  the  enemy,  General  Burrows  found  it  necessary  to  fall  back 
to  a  ridge  some  forty-five  miles  from  Candahar  called  Kush-y-Nakhud. 
There  is  a  pass  cidled  Muiwand  to  the  north  of  the  high-road  to 
Oandahar,  by  which  an  array  avoiding  the  position  on  the  ridge  mi^t 
advance  upon  the  city.  On  the  27th  of  July  ihe  Afghan  troops  were 
seen  moving  in  the  direction  of  this  pass.  In  hia  attempt  to  stop 
them  with  his  small  force,  numbering  about  2500  men.  General 
Burrows  was  disastrously  defeated.  With  difficulty  and  with  the  loss 
of  seven  guns,  about  half  the  English  troops  returned  to  Candahar. 

General  Primrose,  who  was  in  command,   bad  no  choice  but  to 
strengthen  the  place,  submit  to  an  investment,  and  wait  till  he  should 
be  rescued.    General  Phajre  at  Quetta  at  once  set  to 
work  to  organise  an  army  for  this  purpose.     But  delay  in    u  duiujui 
obtaining  transport  prevented  him  from  advancing  till   SJ^tU*^ 
assistance  had  arrived  from  anotber  quarter.     The  troops   aoiMitn. 
at  Cabul  were  on  the  point  of  withdrawing  when  the 
news  of  the  disaster  reached  them.     It  was  at  once  decided  that  the 
pick  of  the  army  under  General  Roberts  should  push  forward  to  the 
beleaguered  city,  while  General  Stewart  with  the  remainder  ahonld 
carry  out  the  intended  withdrawal     It  resulted  that  the  advancing 
troops  had  no  base  of  operations,  but  were  eng^ed  in  what  is 
known  as  u  march  in  the  air.     With  about  10,000  fighting  men  and 
8000  camp  followers  General  Roberts  brought  to  a  successful  issue  his 
remarkable  enterprise.     Between  the  8th  and  the  31st  of  August  the 
expedition  traversed  with  two  halts  a  distance  of  318  miles,  and 
reached  Candahar.    He  had  however  not  only  to  relieve  the  garrison  but 
to  destroy  the  assailants.    This  task  he  effectually  performed,  falling 
upon  the  army  of  the  Ameer  and  entirely  dispersing  it  a  short  distance 
outside  the  city. 

All  those  at  all  inclined  to  the  forward  policy  clamoured  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  British  force  in  Candahar.  But  the  Government 
firmly  and  decisively  refused  to  consent  to  anything  approaching  to 
a  permanent  occupation.  In  their  instnictiona  to  Lord  -^.,_„t 
Eipon  they  reiterated  the  often  repeated  arguments  of  J«""t 
the  Liberals,  the  danger  of  being  drawn  on  to  further 
f^greasion,  the  constant  irritation  likely  to  arise  from  the  presence 
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of  an  English  foFC«,  the  absence  of  any  real  dread  of  immediate 
Russian  advance,  and  the  heavy  expense  vbich  would  be  entailed 
upon  the  Indian  exchequer.  Loid  Ripon  was  told  to  wiUidraw  the 
troops  as  soon  as  a  favourable  opportunity  should  occnr.  General 
Roberts  had  Bt  once  returned  to  India  after  hia  victory,  and  a  force 
sufficient  for  temporary  occupation  only  was  left  under  the  command 
of  General  Eurae  to  he  withdrawn  as  soon  as  possible.  On  hearing 
the  decision  of  the  English,  Abdurahman  stated  his  intention  of 
sending  a  Governor  with  an  armed  force  to  take  over  Caodahar,  and 
at  the  beginning  of  April  General  Hume  began  his  homeward  march. 
The  struggle  between  Abdurahman  and  Ajoob  continued  for  a  while, 
and  until  it  was  over  the  English  troops  remained  at  Quetta.  But 
when  Abdurahman  had  been  several  times  victorious  over  his  rival 
and  in  October  occupied  Herat,  it  was  thought  safe  to  complete  the 
evacuation,  leaving  Abdurahman  for  the  time  at  least  generally 
accepted  as  Ameer. 

On  the  25th  of  January  1878  Lord  Oarnarvon  had  stated  the 
reasons  which  had  induced  him  to  leave  the  Cabinet.  He  hud 
disagreed  with  the  resolution  for  sending  the  fleet  to  the  Dar- 
ouuiToa'i  danellea,  and  for  demanding  ^e  supplementary  vote  of 
^^rwm  £6,000,000  for  increasing  the  armament  of  the  country. 
Am.  1*7).  In  the  course  of  the  year  he  took  an  opportunity  to  speak 
of  what  was  known  as  imperialism.  The  imperialism  of  old  times 
with  ita  seifit<h  disregard  of  all  colonial  interests  had  passed  away, 
and  a  new  form  of  imperialism  which  regarded  as  of  vital  importance 
the  connection  of  the  mother  country  with  the  colonies  and  devoted 
itself  to  cultivating  their  best  interests  had  taken  its  place.  But  the 
exa^eration  of  this  imperialism  brought  with  it  its  own  dangers. 
"It  likes,"  be  said,  "  to  talk  of  the  power  of  its  armies,  to  flaunt  its  mer- 
cenary troops  in  the  face  of  the  world,  to  boast  that  it  is  iu  favour  of 
a  great  not  of  a  little  England,  to  boast  loudly  of  every  extension  of 
the  frontier,  to  dress  up  the  Queen  of  these  realms  in  the  costume  of 
an  Indian  Empress."  While  therefore  Lord  Carnarvon  thus  depre- 
cated the  vulgur  imperialism  of  the  time,  he  felt  deeply  the  necessity 
of  supporting  to  ita  full  the  imperial  position  of  England  in  a  higher 
sense.  It  was  with  this  view  tliat  while  still  Colonial  Minister  he  had 
busied  himself  earnestly  with  the  affairs  of  South  Africa.  Unfortu- 
nately the  very  evils  which  he  deplored  were  not  whollv  absent  from 
the  schemes  which  he  there  set  on  foot. 

The  Colonies  of  South  Africa  were  founded  by  Holland.  They  had 
passed  into  English  bauds ;  aad  the  Dutch  &rmers,  disliking  th« 
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English  Government,  had  moved  further  inland.  At  this  time 
besides  the  three  English  Colonies  of  Cape  Town,  Natal,  and  the 
lately  formed  Oriqualand,  there  were  two  independent  Dutch 
Republics,— the  Orange  Free  State,  and  the  TransvaaL  Much  of  the 
white  population  even  of  the  English  Provincea  was  Dutch,  and  a 
Btill  larger  proportion  consisted  of  reclaimed  01  half- reclaimed  natives. 
Thus  while  among  the  white  inhabitante  themselves  there  was  every 
opportunity  for  the  exhibition  of  conflicting  interests,  there  lay  behind 
all  disputes  the  question  which  invariably  attends  frontier  settle- 
ments^the  treatment  of  the  native  population.  This  mmcnitiM  to 
difficulty  had  become  prominent  in  the  year  1873  and  1874,  s™*  ****»■ 
when  the  fear  of  treachery  on  the  part  of  a  chief  of  the  name  of  Langa- 
libalele  located  in  Natal  had  driven  the  European  inhabitants  tounjuEtti- 
flable  violence.  The  tribe  over  which  the  chief  had  ruled  had  been  scat- 
tered and  driven  from  its  territory,  the  chief  himself  brought  to  trial, 
and  on  moat  insufficient  evidence  sentenced  to  transportation.  It  was 
the  persnasion  that  he  was  intriguing  with  eitemal  tribes  which  had 
excited  the  unreasoning  fear  of  the  colonists.  For  beyond  the  frontier 
there  lay  the  Zulus,  a  remarliable  nation,  organised  entirely  upon  a 
military  system,  and  forming  a  great  standing  army  under  the  despotic 
rule  of  their  King  Cetchwayo.  Along  the  frontier  of  Natal  the 
English  preserved  friendly  relations  with  this  threatening  chief.  But 
the  Dutch  Boers  of  the  Transvaal,  harsh  and  arbitraiy  in  their  treat- 
ment of  natives,  had  already  involved  themselves  in  a  war  with  a 
neighbouring  potentate  of  the  name  of  Secocoeni,  and  had  got  into 
disputes  with  Cetchwayo,  which  threatened  to  bring  upon  the 
European  Colonies  an  indiscriminate  assault.  Lord  Carnarvon  had 
rectilied  in  some  degree  the  ill-treatment  of  I^ngalibalele.  The 
Lieutenant-Governor  who  had  banished  him  had  been  recalled,  and 
after  the  reconstitution  of  the  administration  by  Sit  Garnet  Wolaeley 
who  had  been  expressly  despatched  for  the  purpose,  Sir  Henry 
Bulwer  had  been  appointed  to  the  vacant  place. 

But  Lord  Carnarvon's  views  reached  beyond  local  re-arrangomenL 
The  Confederation  of  Canada  in  which  he  had  been  largely  concerned 
had  proved  successfnJ,  and  he  desired  to  apply  the  same  cure  to  the 
difficulties  of  South  Africa.    To  promote  this  object  he  oubmt™-! 
had  attempted  to  assemble  a  Conference  of  the  various  4"*>i" 
States,  and  had  despatched  as  a  semi-official  agent  Me    at  tha  imva 
Froude,  the  historian,  to  rouse  a  feeling  in  favour  of  his  **>»■"'•*"■ 
plan.    He  bad  encountered  much  resistance  from  the  legislature  of 
Cape  Town.    The  idea  of  confederation  found  little  favour  in  that 
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coI6d;  ;  its  ambitious  object  was  centralbatioD,  and  the  incorpotation 
nuder  itself  of  the  various  minor  proTinees,  The  difficulty  of  the 
utuation  was  so  obvious  to  tlie  Colonial  Minister  that  he  had  chosen 
as  High  Coniinissionei  a  man  whose  experieQce  and  energy  he  could 
thoroughly  trust.  Unfortunately  in  Sir  Bartle  Frere  he  had  selected 
a  man  not  only  of  great  ability,  but  one  who  carried  Belf-relinQce  and 
imperialist  views  to  an  extreme.  He  was  destined  to  pursue  in  South 
Africa  the  same  policy  which  he  had  TMommended  upon  the  Afghan 
frontier,  and  with  results  scarcely  leaa  disasttous.  Determined  in 
spite  of  the  opposition  he  encountered  to  carry  out  the  policy  of  con- 
federation which  he  regarded  as  so  hopeful.  Lord  Camarvoa  in  1877 
introduced  a  Bill  not  indeed  insisting  upon  confederation,  but  laying 
down  the  framework  of  a  constitution  to  which  the  Colonies  at  their 
own  will  might  accede. 

Before  this  Bill  reached  ita  second  reading  a  strange  event  had 
occurred  ;  one  of  the  ProTinces  implicated  had  lost  iu  independence  ; 
AiuutioB  of  *''*  TransTaal  had  been  annexed  to  the  British  dominions. 
thiTnuTui.  The  danger  caused  by  the  reckless  conduct  of  the  Boers 
ApiuiHT.  upon  the  frontier,  and  their  proved  incapacity  to  resist 
their  native  enemies,  had  made  it  a  matter  of  the  last  importance 
that  they  should  join  the  proposed  Confedeiatiou,  and  thus  b«  at  once 
restrained  and  assisted  by  the  central  power.  Sir  Theophilus  Shep- 
stone  had  been  changed  with  the  duty  of  bringiog  the  Transvaal 
Jfepublic  to  consent  to  an  arrangement  of  this  sort.  He  found  the 
strongest  objection  on  the  part  of  the  people,  and  a  bitter  hostility 
against  the  British  and  their  Government.  Unable  to  persuade  the 
Boeis  to  accept  his  Euggestions  for  an  amicable  arrangement,  he  pro- 
ceeded, in  virtue  of  powers  intrusted  to  him,  to  declare  the  Republic 
annexed,  and  to  take  over  the  government.  This  high-handed  act 
brought  with  it,  as  some  of  its  critics  in  the  House  of  Commons  had 
prophesied,  disastrous  difficulties.  Not  only  were  the  Boers  them- 
selves almost  as  a  matter  of  course  disaffected,  but  they  handed  over 
to  the  Imperial  Government  all  their  difficulties  and  hostilities.  They 
were  involved  in  disputes  with  both  their  barbarous  neighbours.  The 
disastrous  result  of  their  war  with  Secocoeni  had  been  one  of  the 
chief  arguments  in  favour  of  annexation.  In  1875  they  had  made 
demands  upon  Cetchwayo,  the  most  important  of  which  was  a  rectifi- 
cation of  frontier  largely  iu  their  own  favour.  There  was  a  hope  that 
the  more  just  and  favourable  treatment  of  native  claims  which  might 
be  expected  from  the  English  after  the  annexation  would  put  an  end 
to  the  profound  mistrust  felt  bj  the  African  chiefs,  and  prevent  them 
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from  taking  the  law  into  their  own  hands.  The  arcangement  of  tlie 
diapat«d  hoandary  with  Cetchwajo  afforded  an  opportunity  of  testiDg 
(he  Bounduess  of  this  hope.  CommisBiouerB  were  appointed  in  1878 
to  inquire  into  the  righta  of  the  caae,  the  Blood  River  being  taken  for 
thd  time  aa  the  limit  between  the  disputants.  The  Commissioners 
arrivert  at  a  unanimous  deciaion  against  the  Dutch  claims,  and  Sir 
Henry  Bnlwer,  who  had  aU  along  regarded,  them  as  nnjust,  was  of 
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opimon  that  the  fnll  and  honest  acceptance  of  this  award  wonld  have 
been  sufBcient  to  allay  the  threatening  irritation  of  the  Zulus. 

But  before  the  Treaty  could  be  carried  out  it  required  ratification 
from  the  High  Commissioner,  and  it  came  back  from  his  hands  clogged 
wilh  formidable  conditions.  Sir  Bartle  Frere  held  atrong  views  as  to 
the  advantages  of  English  influence,  and  the  necessity  of  destroying 
the  military  oipinisation  of  tlie  Zulus  which  be  regarded  as  a  constant 
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thre&t  against  our  froatier.  There  were  no  doubt  some  cansea  for  un- 
MrSHttaTnn  easinesa.  An  outrage  or  two  had  been  perpetrated  by 
fiuul!!^  Zulus  within  the  liniite  of  Kalol,  an  English  Burvejor 

turn  u»  iiiH.  jiad  been  robbed,  some  missionarieB  declaring  that  they 
were  peisecuted  had  withdrawn  from  the  country.  To  Sir  Bartle 
Freie  these  slight  events  appeared  clear  proofs  of  the  overweening 
confidence  and  hostile  intentions  of  CeU;bwa;o.  While  therefore  he 
accepted  the  boundary  report,  he  deterinined  to  make  it  an  opportunity 
for  the  destruction  of  Cetchwayo's  power.  In  December  a  Special 
ConunissioD  was  despatched  to  meet  the  Zulu  Envoys,  to  explain  the 
award,  but  at  the  same  time  to  demand  corresponding  guarantees 
from  the  King.  When  these  were  unfolded  tbey  appeared  to  be  tho 
abolition  of  his  military  system  and  the  substitution  of  a  system  of 
tribal  regimeuta  approved  by  the  British  Government,  the  acceptance 
of  a  British  Eesident  by  whose  advice  he  was  to  act,  the  protectioa 
of  missionaries,  and  the  payment  of  certain  fines  for  irregularities 
committed  by  his  subjects.  These  claims  were  thrown  into  the  form 
of  an  ultimatum,  and  Cetchwayo  was  given  thirty  days  to  decide. 
All  alternative,  all  explanation,  all  pncific  means  were  excluded :  it 
was  to  be  submission  or  war.  It  proved  to  be  war.  Sir  Bartle 
Frere  had  already  prepared  for  this  contingency  ;  he  had  detained  ia 
South  Africa  the  troops  which  should  have  returned  to  England,  and 
had  applied  to  the  Home  Government  for  more.  Although  his  request 
had  been  at  first  coldly  received,  the  Government  had  yielded  to  his 
constant  assertion  of  cominp  danger,  and  had  in  November  despatched 
reinforcements,  on  the  understanding  that  they  should  be  used  for 
defensive  purposes  only.  When  no  advances  came  from  the  Zulu 
king,  Lord  Chelmsford  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  troops 
upon  the  frontier,  and  on  the  12th,  the  very  day  on  which  the  time 
allowed  for  the  acceptance  of  the  ultimatum  expired,  the  frontier  was 
crossed. 

The  invasion  was  directed  towards  Ulundi,  the  Zulu  capital  While 
Colonel  Wood  moved  from  the  Transvaal,  Colonel  Glynn  crossed  the 
liver  at  Eorke's  Drift  and  Colonel  Pearson  entered  the  country  by 
the  Lower  Tugela  nearer  the  sea.  The  intelligence  department  had 
supplied  Lord  Chelmsford  with  full  details  as  to  the  strength  of  the 
HiTHigB  ^  Zulus  and  their  method  of  fighting.  Experience  gained 
SdiiiuiL  in  the  Dutch  wars  with  the  natives  was  also  plentiful, 

HevertneiesB  the  first  step  across  the  frontier  produced  a  terrible 
disaster.  The  troops  under  the  immediate  command  of  Lord  Chelms- 
ford encamped  at  Isandlana  without  any  of  the  ordinary  precautionB, 
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and  io  a  bad  position.  No  steps  were  taken  for  striking  the  tents  in 
case  of  attack,  no  trench  was  dng,  noi  were  the  wagons  as  is  usual 
ranged  round  to  forni  a  laager.  In  this  unprotected  situation  Lord 
Chelmsford,  while  bimaelf  advancing  to  reconnoitre,  left  two  battalions 
of  the  24th  with  some  native  allies  under  Colonel  PuUeioe,  who  were 
subsequently  joined  hy  a  hody  of  3U00  naUves  and  a  few  Europeans 
under  Colonel  Durnford.  The  forcea  left  in  the  camp  were  suddenly 
assaulted  by  the  Zulus  in  overwhelming  numbers  and  entirely  de- 
stroyed. It  was  only  the  magnificent  defence  by  Chard  and  Bromhead 
of  the  post  and  hospital  at  Eorke's  Drift  which  prevented 
the  TictoriouB  savages  from  pouring  into  NataL  Lord  luadimu. 
Chelmsford  on  returning  from  his  advance  hurried  from  '"•  "■"'*■ 
the  fearful  scene  of  slaughter  back  to  the  frontier.  For  the  moment 
all  was  panic  ;  an  immediate  irruption  of  the  enemy  vas  expected. 
But  when  it  was  found  tliat  Colonel  Wood  to  the  west  could  hold  his 
own  though  only  with  much  rough  fighting,  and  that  Colonel  Pear- 
son, towiuds  the  mouth  of  the  river,  after  a  successful  battle  had 
occupied  and  held  Ekowe,  confidence  was  re-established.  But  the 
troops  in  Ekowe  were  cut  off  from  all  communication  except  by  means 
of  beliographic  signals,  and  the  interest  of  the  war  was  for  a  while 
centred  upon  the  belei^uered  garrison.  With  extreme  caution,  in 
spite  of  the  clamorous  criticism  levelled  against  him.  Lord  Chelmsford 
refused  to  move  to  its  rescue  till  fully  reinforced.  Towards  the  end 
of  March  however  it  was  known  that  the  provisions  were  running 
low,  and  on  the  29th  an  army  of  6000  men  again  crossed  the  frontier. 
On  this  occasion  there  was  no  lack  of  precaution.  Cavalry  swept  the 
sides  of  the  advancing  column,  the  troops  slept  in  battle  array  in  a 
hollow  square  around  the  laagered  wagons  ;  and  when,  as  they  ap- 
proached the  fortress,  they  were  assaulted  at  Gingilovo 
their  strong  formation  proved  efficient  against  the  wild  iuhbu. 
bravery  of  their  assailants,  a  complete  victory  was  won,  ""^ 
and  tlie  garrison  at  Ekowe  rescued.  A  day  or  two  earlier  an  even 
more  reckless  assault  upon  Colonel  Wood's  camp  at  Kambula  was 
encountered  with  the  same  success.  But  for  the  re- establishment  of 
the  English  yrutxgt  it  was  thought  necessary  to  undertake  a  fresh 
invasion  of  the  country  ;  reinforcements  had  now  arrived,  and  with 
an  army  numbering  in  its  three  divisions  24,000  m«n  Lord  Chelms- 
ford proceeded  to  carry  it  out.  During  these  events  several  attempts 
at  peace  had  been  made  on  the  part  of  the  Zulus.  But  their 
amhassadoTs  were  never,  in  the  opinion  of  the  English  generals, 
sufficiently  accredited  to  allow  negotiations  to  b«  opened.    Yet  it 
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Tould  appear  tiiat  Cetchwajo  was  reaUy  desirous  of  peace,  accord^ 
iDg  to  his  own  account  even  the  assault  at  IsandloDa  was  an  acddent, 
and  the  two  last  great  buttles  were  the  result  of  local  efforts.  At 
length  in  Julj  properly  fluthorised  envoys  came  t«  the  camp.  Terms 
of  submission  were  dictated  to  thetu,  but  as  they  were  not  at  once 
accepted  a  final  buttle  was  fought  resulting  completely  in  favonr  of  the 
English,  who  then  occupied  and  burnt  Ulundi,  the  Zulu  capital. 

As  in  Afghiioistan  eo  in  Africa,  tbe  English  had  destroyed  th« 
strong  native  rule,  and  having  created  anarchy  were  called  upon  to 
find  some  iiieaas  of  reconstructing  the  govemmeot  of  the  country. 
The  Gteneral  had  quarrelled  with  Sir  Henry  Bulwer.  Sir  Bartle  Frere 
iiioiinwt  '**  required  at  the  Cape.      Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  was 

v^it'i  therefore  again  sent  out  with  full  powers  to  effect  a  settle- 
tk*tvimu7.  ment.  His  first  business  was  to  capture  the  King. 
tti3  int.  When  this  was  done  he  proceeded  to  divide  Zululand  into 
thirteen  districts,  each  under  a  separate  chief ;  the  miliUry  system  was 
destroyed ;  the  people  were  disanued  and  no  importation  of  arms 
allowed  ;  a  Besideut  was  to  decide  disputes  in  which  British  subjects 
were  involved.  The  reception  of  missionaries  against  the  will  of  the 
people  was  not  however  insisted  on  The  feeliog  of  the  Colonists — 
excited  by  the  war — was  not  in  favour  of  this  settlement.  They  talked 
largely  of  annexation  aud  the  opening  up  of  fresh  land  for  emigration. 
The  Government  however  maintained  their  position,  beUeving  that 
they  had  thus  destroyed  the  Zulu  power,  and  yet  avoided  the  difficulties 
and  expenses  attending  an  extension  of  the  empire. 

But  the  Zulu  war  had  been  after  all  but  an  episode  in  the  qaesttons 
which  vera  agitating  South  Africa.  The  success  of  tbe  policy  which 
dictated  tlie  annexation  of  the  Transvaal,  and  recommended  Confed- 
eration wa.9  still  uncertain.  The  conduct  of  the  Boers  during  the 
Zulu  war  had  not  been  altogether  friendly.  The  necessity  of  over- 
awing the  disaffection  in  the  Transvaal  bad  influenced  the  movements 
WMtoiUMin  of  the  armies  in  the  advance  to  Ulundi.  At  great  meet- 
tksiruuTuL  inga^  especially  one  at  Wonderfontein,  the  farmers  had 
pledged  themselves  to  continue  to  seek  independence.  To  Sic 
Bartle  Frere  they  had  openly  intrusted  a  strong  protest  to  lay  before 
the  Government ;  but  neiiher  he  nor  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  who 
succeeded  him  held  out  the  smallest  hopes  that  the  annexatioa 
would  be  reversed.  The  creation  of  a  L^islative  Council  in  the 
place  of  their  old  assembly,  the  Yoiksraad,  was  regarded  by  the  Boets 
as  a  breach  of  the  promises  made  to  them  on  their  annexation,  and 
added  fresb  fuel  to  the  disaffection  irhich  was  viaibi?  thronghput  (be 
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year  1879,  The  Uxee  which  continued  to  be  levied  were  paid  under 
protest.  Negotiations  were  oontiuuaJlj  carried  on  both  at  the  Cape 
and  in  England  for  the  restoration  of  independence,  and  at  length  in 
December,  at  another  great  meeting,  which  was  recognised  as  a  fairly 
representatiTe  assembly,  tlie  Boei  farmers  came  to  definite  resolutions. 
They  claimed  the  restoration  of  independent  govemiiient  and  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  old  Yolksiaad ;  but  they  were  willing  to  Intrust 
that  body  with  the  duty  of  making  arrangements  for  the  peaceful  settle- 
ment of  the  difBculty,  even  at  the  price  of  some  limitation  on  their 
independence.  They  were  willing  to  allow  the  presence  of  an  English 
Resident,  to  submit  theii  quarrels  with  the  natives  to  English  arbitra- 
tion, to  adopt  towards  the  natives  the  same  general  policy  as  that 
pursued  by  the  English  provinces,  and  even — although  they  made  the ' 
eonceoaion  very  unwillingly— to  enter  into  confederation.  The  meet- 
ing proceeded  to  pass  resolutions  against  intercourse  with  the  English 
and  attendance  at  the  Law  Courts,  and  esUblished  a  Volksruad  with 
Pretoriua  aa  President  to  carry  out  this  programme. 

It  was  alleged  at  the  time  that  a  majority  well  inclined  to  accept 
the  En^h  rule  were  coerced  by  a  Tiolent  minority,  and  that  the 
party  of  independence  rested  ita  hopes  of  success  upon  strong  expres- 
sions of  opinion  made  by  the  Liberal  candidates,  especially  by  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, during  the  elections  which  led  to  the  restoration  of  the  Liberal 
party.  But  on  the  first  point  it  would  seem  certain  that,  whatever 
may  have  been  the  views  of  the  English  settlers,  the  ibiuiMni 
Boers  as  a  whole  had  never  accepted  willingly  the  English  ^JJ^^J^ 
government,  and  that  the  information  sent  to  England  luuttiiia  tt 
describing  their  friendly  attitude  had  been  entirely  mis-  *•*'*■•'■*'- 
leading.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Ministry  whether  Conservative  or 
Liberal  could  scarcely  avoid  recognising  that  it  had  undertaken  the 
responsibility  of  supporting  the  interestaof  the  English  in  the  Colony, 
o(  those  Boers  who  had  been,  as  it  was  called,  loyal,  and  of  the 
natives.  The  Liberal  Government  was  thus  prevented  frum  at  once 
reversing  the  policy  of  its  predecessors.  Its  object  was  to  arrive  at 
some  peaceful  and  satisfactory  solution,  by  which  separate  and  inde- 
pendent government  should  be  restored  to  the  Boers  and  yet  the 
interests  of  the  English  party  respected.  Such  a  solution  was  not  to 
be  arrived  at.  The  declaration  of  Mr.  Gladstone  that  he  felt  it  his  ' 
duty  to  maintain  the  annexation  was  received  with  bitter  disappoint- 
ment. The  attitude  of  protest  gradually  ripened  into  serious  disorder. 
The  forcible  resistance  to  a  sale,  to  meet  the  taxes  which  a  certain 
Boer  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Potchefstroom  had  refused  to  pay, 
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called  for  the  presence  of  the  military.  Another  great  meeting  waa 
aummoned,  and  in  December  1880  the  revolt  broke  out,  and  the  flog 
of  the  Republic  was  hoisted  at  Heidelberg.  Major  Clarke  and  fifty 
soldiers  defending  the  Courthouse  in  Potchefstroom  were  forced  to 
surrender.  A  detachment  of  250  men  were  fallen  upon  and  defeated, 
with  the  loss  of  nearljr  half  their  number.  Sir  George  Colley,  the 
OoTemor  of  Natal,  was  obliged  t«  undertake  an  invasion  of  the  couuti;. 
With  a  force  too  small  for  the  purpose,  and  without  waiting  for 
SMHt«(tka  reinforcements,  he  came  upon  the  enemy  at  Langsnek, 
wS!ltamu.  ^^  beaten  back  in  an  assault  upon  the  position,  and 
tt-a.  uu.  when  in  February  he  attempted  to  turn  it  by  occupying 

the  Majuba  Hill,  the  detachment  hs  commanded  was  disastrously 
,  beaten  and  himself  killed.  The  determination  of  the  Boers  to  resist 
was  obvioos.  Another  instance  was  afforded  of  the  difficulty  of  annexa- 
tion and  of  the  evils  it  entails ;  and  the  Liberal  Gorem- 
ment  then  in  power  thought  it  wiser,  in  spite  of  the 
clamour  of  their  opponents,  to  give  back  their  liberty  to 
the  Boers  of  the  Transvaal,  reserving  only  the  sovereignty  of  the  Queen, 
and  a  certain  control  over  the  foreign  relations  of  the  Bepnblic  The 
project  of  Confederation  was  equally  unsuccessful,  Besolutions  in  its 
fovour  moved  by  Mr,  Sprigg,  the  Prime  Minister  of  Cape  Town, 
found  so  little  &vour  in  ^e  Assembly  that  they  had  to  be  withdrawn 
and  the  project  dropped. 

The  foreign  policy  of  Lord  Beaconslield's  Government,  which  led  it  to 
attempt  to  extend  English  in6uence,  and  to  support  what  it  oonBidered 
bgiiih  pdUit  English  interests  regardless  of  the  responsibililies  which 
to  BijTit.  jijgij  g  course  entailed,  was  further  illustrated  in  Egypt, 

Ismail,  the  Khedive  of  Egypt,  was  a  remarkable  man,  large  and  com- 
prehensive in  his  views,  speculative  and  lavish  in  the  management  of 
his  finances,  with  an  eager  desire  to  bring  his  country  within  the  limits 
of  European  politics,  but  governed  wholly  by  a  sense  of  personal 
interest  and  entirely  regardless  of  tlie  wellbeing  of  his  subjects.  The 
position  of  Egypt,  lying  on  the  highway  to  India  and  rendered  more 
important  by  tlie  creation  of  the  Suez  Canal,  would  have  made  the 
condition  of  the  country  of  necessity  an  object  of  interest  to  English- 
men, even  though  the  large  share  they  bad  taken  in  the  financial 
speculations  of  the  ruler  had  not  connected  them  with  it  by  the 
strongest  pecuniary  ties.  To  a  Government  with  the  avowed  views 
of  that  at  the  time  in  office,  the  interests  of  the  bondholders  were  in 
themselvea  an  important  consideration.  The  establishment  in  the 
couatryof  aparainount  influence,  to  which  a  doors^mcd  opei)  through 
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its  financial  difficultieB,  was  a  stiill  greater  object  to  Ministeis  who 
laid  such  stress  on  the  imperial  position  of  England  in  the  East 
Already,  in  1S70,  English  interference  had  checked  the  ambitions 
dedgns  of  the  Khedire  in  Abyssinia  and  in  Zanzibar,  and  the  purchase 
of  the  Suez  Canal  shares,  though  it  was  not  the  great  stroke  of  state- 
craft which  it  was  at  the  time  supposed  to  be,  of  necessity  drew  with 
it  still  closer  relations  with  Egypt.  The  national  insolvency  of  Turkey 
had  been  a  large  factor  in  producing  the  late  war ;  a  simitar  financial 
condition  in  Egypt  might  not  improbably  have  produced  a  similar  re- 
sult. Mr.  Cave  was  therefore  sent  out  at  the  Khedive's  own  request, 
in  187S,  to  supervise  the  embarrassed  accounts.  His  report,  which  was 
received  in  the  following  spring,  at  ail  events  placed  in  a  clear  light 
what  the  difficulties  of  the  country  were.  He  pointed  out  as  their 
cause  the  vast  and  hasty  expenditure  on  public  works,  emphasised 
the  result  of  reckless  finance  in  the  oppression  of  the  poorer  classes  of 
Egyptians,  and  suggested  that  tlie  only  cure  was  the  appointment  of  a 
trusted  Minister,  a  European,  ns  the  head  of  a  control  department. 
Financially  and  politically  the  French  were  almost  equally  interested 
with  the  English  in  the  prosperity  of  Egypt ;  in  autumn  therefore 
Mr.  Goschen  and  M.  Joubert  were  sent  out  as  representatives  of  the 
bondholders  to  attempt  to  bring  order  Into  the  finances.  The 
reforms  which  they  recommended  and  forced  upon  the  Khedive  were 
of  a  most  trenchant  character.  About  half  the  income  was  appro- 
priated to  meet  the.  public  debt ;  and  the  management  of  the  revenue 
was  placed  almost  entirely  in  European,  and  chiefiy  in  English, 
hands.  During  the  year  J877  this  plan  continued  in  Bcnisui 
operation,  but  its  success  did  not  appear  sufficieut,  and  in  stEivUiti 
1878  a  new  commission  of  inquiry  at  the  head  of  which  »»«■•«* 
was  Mr.  Rivers  Wilson  was  established.  It  advised  still  more 
stringent  measures  than  those  hitherto  adopted.  It  imposed  on 
the  Princes  of  the  Khedive's  family  the  necessity  of  surrender- 
ing their  estates  for  the  public  service,  and  at  length  induced 
the  Khedive— with  a  declaration  that  his  country  was  no  longer 
African  but  a  part  of  Europe — to  accept,  ostensibly  at  least,  the  posi- 
tion of  a  constitutional  monurch.  He  appointed  as  his  chief  responsible 
ministers  Nubar  Pasha  and  Mr.  Elvers  Wilson.  But  the  gradual 
concentration  of  power  in  English  hands,  coupled  with  the  occupation 
of  Cyprus,  had  eicited  the  alarm  of  the  French.  They  insisted  upon 
having  a  representative  in  the  Ministry,  and  M.  de  Blignieres  who  had 
already  been  very  serviceable  under  Mr.  Goschen's  arrangements  was 
made  Minister  of  Public  Works.    Thus  the  policy  of  Lord  EeacpngGeU 
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was  begianinj;  to  bear  fruit ;  the  jealotuj  of  France  was  eidted,  And 
England  had  become  Uigel;  responsible  for  the  good  goremmeut  of 
Egypt. 

The  Khedive,  however,  though  he  had  appeared  to  acquiesce  in  the 
usrtt  of  thi  armngements  made,  had  hia  own  views  as  to  the  meaning 
KiudiTi  to  of  the  coustitutioual  position  he  had  assunied,  and  saw 
iiH(i(a  '"ith  apprehension  the  coil  of  European  influence  gradually 

iBflmniL  tightening  round  him.     He  refused  to  submit  to  be  a 

puppet  in  the  hands  of  bis  three  ministers,  and  taking  advantage  of  a 
movement  among  the  officers  of  tiie  army,  whose  arrears  were  unpaid, 
drove  Nubar  from  office  in  February,  and  demanded  the  right  of  being 
present  at  every  Cabinet  Council.  Yielding  to  the  pressure  of  the 
English  and  French  Governments  he  accepted  a  sort  of  compromiae. 
His  son  TewBk  was  made  President  of  the  Council,  but  the  absolute 
right  of  laying  a  veto  upon  every  measure  proposed  was  given  to  his 
English  and  French  Ministers.  The  English  Government  appeared  t*> 
be  thus  plunging  still  further  into  the  responsibilities  of  Egyptian  rule. 
But  the  struggle  of  the  Khedive  was  not  yet  over.  In  less  than  a 
month  he  dismissed  TewGk  and  the  ministers  by  a  sudden  coup  (f^Cot 
and  established  a  wholly  native  Ministry  under  CherifF  Pusha.  A. 
national  party,  which  was  again  to  be  heard  of  in  a  much  more  serious 
manner,  was  thns  called  into  existence.  But  for  the  present  it  was 
easily  suppressed.  England  and  Fruioe  indeed  seemed  inclined  to 
accept  the  change,  but  Germany  treating  the  matter  aa  one  of  inter- 
national concern  interposed.  The  other  Powers  followed  its  lead  and 
compelled  Ismail  to  abdicate,  placing  Tewfik  on  the  throne.  The 
international  character  of  the  question  which  this  crisis  had  exhibited 
seemed  as  if  it  might  for  a  time  entirely  thwart  the  poUcf  of  the 
BfTptpstindn  Western  PoWers.  But  after  much  negotiation  the  superior 
2J^ei"]^Si^  interest  of  France  and  England  in  the  country  was 
uidFruH.  allowed,  and  by  the  consent  of  Europe  fi  joint  control 
under  an  English  and  French  Minister  was  established,  with  power 
of  inquiry  into  all  branches  of  the  public  service,  with  seata  in  the 
Cabinet,  and  irremovable  without  consent  of  their  respective  Oovem- 
ments.  It  was  thus  in  some  degree  as  the  agents  of  Europe,  but  with 
all  the  difficulties  which  had  to  be  encountered  placed  upon  their 
shoulders,  that  at  the  close  of  the  Conservative  Ministry  England 
and  France    were  undert»kiiig    the  duty  of   managing   Egyptian 

From  a  Government  which  had  come  into  office  chiefly  for  the 
purpose  of  reversing  what  they  considered  the  worrying  policy  of  the 
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last  Miniatjy  no  important  or  sweeping  domestic  meaaureii  were  t« 
ba  expected.  The  country,  used  to  the  wide  retorming  ^„_-,fc. 
measures  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  might  have  felt  disappointed  mrtaj  u 
at  the  small  measures  of  the  present  Cabinet  had  not  its  °" 
attention  been  almost  entirely  devoted  to  foreign  af^ra.  But  the 
determination  of  Govenunent  to  restrict  its  domestic  legislation  to 
email  measures  of  detailed  improvement,  while  infusing  into  our 
foreign  reLitiona  an  unaccustomed  apirlt  of  self-assertion,  bad  pro- 
duced its  natural  renulta.  The  country  was  kept  in  a  ferment  by 
clamorous  assaults  upon  Bulgarian  atrocities  ;  or  by  never-ending 
disputes— endless  because  they  rested  upon  opinion  only — as  to  the 
aggressive  intentions  of  Russia ;  01  different  views  as  to  the  legal  and 
constitutional  aspects  of  the  employment  of  the  Indian  army  in 
European  warfare ;  or  the  wisdom,  if  war  was  to  be  avoided,  of 
placing  in  the  hands  of  so  self-asserting  a  Ministry  a  vote  of  credit  for 
:£G,000,000  ;  or  the  justice  or  injustice  of  forcing  half-civilised 
nations  into  war  for  the  sake  of  establishing  English  influence,  of 
insisting  upon  British  Residents,  01  of  acquiring  scientific  frontiers. 
It  was  not  likely  that  in  the  midst  of  such  heated  discussion  much 
time  would  be  found  for  wide  progressive  measures  affecting  the 
political  aud  social  wellbeing  of  the  English  people. 

Yet  though  the  Parliameutary  history  of  the  time  is  singularly 
meagre  in  respect  of  great  legislation,  it  was  marked  by  ^^^  ^^ 
events  more  important  perhaps  in  their  general  effects  sbRncUoBia 
than  many  great  constitutional  alterations  have  been, 
and  to  all  appearance  forcing  on  a  change  to  be  rather  spoken  of  as 
revolutionary  and  structural  than  constitutional  For  it  is  fall  of 
the  rise  and  partial  triumph  of  those  obstructive  tactics  on  the  part 
of  the  Irish  members  which  resulted,  as  they  were  intended  to  result, 
in  throwing  discredit  upon  the  British  Parliament,  and,  going  linnd  in 
hand  with  the  growth  of  Nationalist  and  Agrarian  discontent  in 
Ireland,  forced  into  overwhelming  prominence  that  part  of  the 
British  dominions,  and  brought  within  measurable  distance  a  system 
of  divided  Farliameuts  or  Home  Rule.  There  were  fifty-one  Irish 
members  in  the  Parliament  of  1874  wlio  were  avowed  supporters  of 
the  principle  of  Home  Rule.  In  the  earlier  sessions  they  accepted  as 
their  leader  Mr.  Butt,  and  subsequently  Mr.  Shaw.  These  men 
distinctly  repudiated  uU  idea  of  separation  or  of  repe^ing  the  Act  of 
Union,  but  they  desired  a  separate  Parliament  for  Irish  affairs, 
taking  their  stand  chiefly  oa  the  impossibility  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament  finding  time  to  give  proper  attention  to  the  wants  ^f 
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iTeknd,  or  possessing  sufficient  knovledge  of  its  requirements  to 
listen  with  intelligence  and  S3'inpath7  to  the  derosnds  of  its  repre- 
sentAtives.  But  tbej  aougbt  their  object  by  legitimate  and  old- 
f&sbioned  Parliftmentai?  means.  It  was  not  so  with  the  younger  and 
more  eager  men  who,  before  this  Parliament  vas  disaolved,  bad 
pushed  them  from  their  seats  and  taken  to  themselves  the  leaderabip 
of  the  Irish  party.  Of  these  avowedly  the  leader  was  Mr.  Pnmell,  a 
Protestant  of  English  education,  and  unlike  the  greater  part  of  Irish 
orators  of  a  singularly  cool  and  unimpassioned  nature.  He  numbered 
among  hia  faithful  supporters  Mr  ODonnell,  Mr  O'Connor  Power,  a 
man  of  education  and  real  eloquence,  and  Mr.  Biggar,  a  Belfast 
merchant,  gifted  at  least  with  matchless  e&ontery  which  no  amount 
of  ridicule  or  disapprobation  could  abash.  It  was  little  thought  when 
this  party  first  entered  upon  their  policy  of  obstruction,  with  the 
aTowed  object  of  throwing  difficulties  in  the  way  of  all  legisbtion  til] 
Irish  questions  received  what  they  considered  a  fair  amount  of 
attention,  or  of  forcing  the  confession  that  one  Parliament  was 
incapable  of  grappling  with  the  business  of  both  countries,  that  their 
manCEUvres  would  lead  them  to  the  verge  of  success.  Disowned  by 
the  majority  of  their  own  party,  repudiated  by  the  acknowledged 
Home  Rule  leader,  they  excited  at  first  feelings  only  of  ridicule  and 
relation  at  their  wearisome  obstinacy. 

The  Irish  party,  strong  as  they  believed   in  numbers,  were  dis- 
appointed in  their  hopes  of  influencing  politics  in  tlte  House.    During 
j^  the   years    1874  and    1875  they  had  nmintained    an 
iiidiiiabiii    attitude  of  somewhat  sulky  isolation.     It  was  perhaps 
*"  this  apparent  failure  of  their  Parliamentary  tactics,  this 

apparent  want  of  energy  on  the  part  of  their  leader,  which  encouraged 
the  small  band  of  obstructives  iu  their  first  movements.  And  perhaps 
to  this  may  he  traced  the  burst  of  Irish  energy  which  marked  the 
session  of  1876.  It  seemed  impossible  that  time  should  be  found  for 
the  number  of  Irish  bills  of  which  notice  was  given,  but,  by  an 
ingenious  use  of  the  machinery  of  the  House  hy  putting  down  the 
same  bill  in  the  names  of  different  members,  the  Irish  contrived  to 
get  hold  of  nearly  all  the  Tuesdays  and  Wednesdays  during  the 
session.  Some  of  thse  bills  were  of  real  interest.  The  liund  Act 
of  1870  was  upon  its  triul.  It  had  been  evident  that  means  of 
evading  its  action  had  been  found,  and  Mr.  Bntt  moved  a  Bill  for  its 
amendment,  which  was  intended  to  render  free  sale  of  tenant  right 
absolute,  to  prevent  large  holders  from  contracting  themselves  out  of 
the  action  of  the  law,  and  ia  deprive  landlords  of  the  arbitrary  pow^ 
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of  eviction.  The  division  showed  how  completely  Uie  two  great 
parties  of  the  countiy  were  at  odo  io  their  opposition  to  the  Home 
Rule  movement  Only  fiftj-sii  members  voted  in  favour  of  the  EilL 
Kor  when  Mr.  Butt  moved  in  a.  more  direct  mannei'  the  question  of 
Home  Eule,  demanding  an  inquiry  into  the  condition  and  wanta  of 
the  Irish  Government,  could  he  rally  more  than  sisty-one  votes  in  his 
favour.  But  when  the  Irish,  throwing  aside  their  separatist  tendencies, 
made  their  demands  rest  upon  the  equal  treatment  of  the  two 
countries  the  result  was  very  different  Two  attempts  to  equalise  the 
one  the  municipal  the  other  the  borough  franchise  in  England  and 
Ireland  were  received  with  comparative  approbation.  In  the  one 
case  the  Government  defeated  the  motion  which  was  moved  by  Major 
O'Gomian  by  twenty-eight  votes,  in  the  other  by  a  majority  of 
thirteen  only.  Indeed  the  strong  feeling  that  the  wishes  of  Ireland 
must  be  attended  to  produced  a  more  striking  result  even  than  this. 
Supported  by  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  whole  weight  of  the  Liberal 
party,  the  motion  for  closing  public-houses  on  Sunday  was  carried 
against  the  Government  by  fifty-seven  votes. 

Meanwhile  in  Ireland  itself  the  discontent  of  the  tenant  farmers 
was  by  no  means  assut^d ;  party  spirit  exhibited  itself  in  fierce  riots 
at  Belfast ;  and  dissatisfaction  with  the  gentle  leading  o„„„^„ 
of  Mr.  Butt,  producing  bitter  recriminations  between  (nuiu 
himself  and  Mr.  Smyth  the  leader  of  the  Nationalists,  '''"™™'- 
became  more  and  more  evident.  The  little  knot  of  obstnictireB 
in  the  House  continued  fherefore  in  spite  of  want  of  sympathy 
from  their  own  party  to  pursue  their  course.  Already  in  the  earlier 
sessions  they  had  begun  to  show  the  tactics  they  intended  to  pursue, 
and  Mr.  Biggar  especially  had  made  himself  notorious  by  the  un- 
precedented length  of  his  pointless  speeches.  He  and  his  friends 
began  to  be  regarded  in  Ireland  as  the  truer  representatives  of  the 
national  aspirations.  In  1877  their  action  brought  on  a  crisis.  They 
did  not  confine  themaelres  to  speaking  upon  Irish  measures,  and  when 
on  Monday  the  2d  of  July  a  vote  for  the  Army  Eeserve  Force  came 
on  in  Committee,  Mr.  O'Connor  Power  intervened  with  a  motion  for 
reporting  progress.  He  had  but  eight  followers,  yet  in  face  of  an 
overwhelming  majority  this  small  band  insisted  upon  driving  the 
House  again  and  £^in  to  a  division.  It  was  not  till  seventeen  such 
divisions  had  been  taken  that  at  a  quarter  post  seven  on  Tuesday 
morning  the  House  was  counted  out.  Conduct  of  the  same  sort 
characterised  a  debate  on  the  25th  of  July  upon  the  motion  for  going 
into  Committee  upon  t^  South  Africa  Bill    The  Chancellor  of  the 
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Exchequer  thought  it  necessary  to  move  that  Mr  Famell  should  be  bus- 
peoded  from  the  service  of  tie  House  for  two  days,  forhaviiig  wilfully 
and  pereisWntly  obstructed  public  business  ;  and  on  the  27th  he  went 
still  further,  and  submitted  two  new  rules  of  procedure,  by  which 
when  any  member  was  declared  to  be  out  of  order  or  to  hare  disre- 
garded the  authority  of  the  chair,  a  motion  might  be  put  without 
debate  that  he  be  not  heard  during  the  remainder  of  the  debate,  and, 
secondly,  that  no  member  should  move  for  the  report  of  progress,  or 
thnt  tlie  Speaker  do  leave  the  chair,  twice  in  the  same  Committee. 
Tenacious  as  Parliament  has  ever  been  of  its  mles  and  of  the  rights 
of  minorities,  it  was  so  exasperated  with  the  conduct  of  the  obstruc- 
tives that  the  resolutions  encountered  the  opposition  of  only  aeren 
members.  But  Mr.  Pamell  and  his  friends  were  not  inclined  to 
submit.  On  the  31st,  again  on  the  South  Africa  Bill,  they  contrived 
to  keep  the  House  in  continuous  sitting  for  twenty-six.  hours.  Govern- 
ment constantly  refused  to  give  way  to  the  motions  for  adjournment, 
and  it  became  ft  question  of  physical  endurance.  Chairman  after 
Chairman  was  called  on  to  preside,  relays  of  members  relieved  those 
worn  out  in  the  stru^le,  and  it  was  not  till  Sir  Stafford  Northcote 
threw  out  at  length  a  hint  that  he  should  proceed  to  put  his  rules 
into  execution  that  the  obstructives  yielded.  Again  on  the  12th  of 
April  1878  a  wild  scene  took  place  in  the  Ilouae.  The  Earl  of  Leitrim 
had  been  barbarously  murdered ;  and  Mr.  O'Donnell  thought  fit  by 
way  of  excuse  to  make  a  violent  attack  upon  his  character.  So  great 
was  the  scandal  that  it  was  thought  more  decent  to  clear  the  House 
of  strangers.  During  the  secret  sitting  some  of  the  Irish  members, 
shocked  at  the  conduct  of  their  colleagues,  accused  Mr.  O'Donnell 
and  Mr.  Parnell  of  endeavouring  to  found  a  reputation  on  apologies 
for  assassination,  A  storm  of  recrimination  of  tbe  most  violent  charac- 
ter ensued  and  kept  the  House  in  disorder  for  three  hours.  The 
incident  marks  a  complete  break-up  of  the  existing  Home  Rule  party. 
Disgusted  at  the  indecent  violence  Of  his  followers,  Mr.  Butt  withdrew 
from  the  leadership. 

The  obstruction  once  fairly  afloat  continued  in  spite  of  the  new 
rules  to  interrupt  the  course  of  business  for  the  whole  duration  of  this 
Parliament,  It  indeed  proved  contagious;  on  one  occasion  at  least 
the  more  advanced  Liberals  did  not  fall  short  of  the  Irish  in  obstinacy. 
In  1879  a  Bill  was  introduced  for  regulating  the  discipline  of  the 
army.  It  had  been  long  felt  that  there  were  anomalies  in  the  methods 
of  military  justice  which  required  correction.  The  last  Ministry  had 
themselves  undertaken  the  duty  of  producing  a  regular  military  code. 
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The  Bill  had  been  drafted  and  ciirefully  rsTised,  and  now  after  a,  fresh 
teviaion  might  be  supposed  to  represent  the  ■wiahea  of  both  partiea 
upon  the  subject.  It  was  accordingly  supported  not  only  by  the 
GovemmeDt  but  by  the  regular  Opposition,  and  though  the  unpopular 
idea  had  been  spread  that  it  was  intended  to  increase  the  obrtiicu™ 
power  of  the  Crown,  for  some  days  its  clauses  were  briefly  ""^  *vi*ti 
diacuBsed  and  passed  with  businesslike  rapidity.  But  lUKipiiuBin. 
before  long  the  question  of  the  use  of  flogging  in  the  army  ^"^  *"*■ 
introduced  a  bitter  element  of  strife.  Amendments  of  all  sorts  were 
brought  in,  limiting  the  number  of  l3.9hes,  changing  the  word  lashes  to 
stripes,  defining  the  character  of  the  instrument  with  which  they 
should  be  inflicted,  and  urging  the  total  al>olition  of  the  punishment. 
Colonel  Stanley  who  had  the  management  of  the  Bill  refused  at  first 
to  give  way,  but  subsequently  was  forced  into  concession.  Concession 
thus  grudgingly  made  rendered  the  assaults  upon  the  Bill  only  more 
inveternte.  Mr.  Pamell  and  his  friends  took  the  opportunity  afltorded 
them  by  the  Liberals  of  using  their  ordinary  tactics  in  all  their 
fulness.  Nor  was  it  till  quite  the  end  of  the  session,  and  after  the 
rejection  of  a  resolution  in  favour  of  the  abolition  of  flo^ng  moved 
by  Lord  Hartingt«n,  that  the  Bill  was  got  through  the  House.  So 
much  time  bad  it  occupied,  that  in  order  to  allow  of  its  becoming 
law  before  the  close  of  the  session,  it  was  hurried  through  the  Upper 
House  without  debate. 

It  was  impossibl    f    the  p  bli   t    read  the  reports  of  these  stormy 
scenes,  and  to  obse        th  h    k  d  violence  of  the  language  used, 

without  feeling  th  t  th     d  pn  ty     f  Parliament,  of  which  hitherto 
Englishmen  had  1  P    h  p         duly  proud,  had  suffered  a  severe 

blow.  The  Irish  had  f  dan  eak  place  in  the  arrangements  of  an 
assembly  hitherto  g  rn  d  by  th  npposition  that  some  mutual  for- 
bearance and  courtesy  would  be  exhibited  in  the  strife  of 
parties.  Their  unscrupulous  use  of  the  discovery  they  titii*B< 
had  made,  justifiable  only  as  a  weapon  of  despair,  was  '■'■" 
driving  home  the  truth  that  it  is  impossible — without  recourse  to 
measures  little  short  of  coercive — to  suppress  even  a  small  body  of 
irreconcilable  opponents,  who,  smarting  under  the  feeling  of  oppression, 
regard  themselves  as  emancipated  from  the  ordinary  rules  of  political 
warfare  Such  was  the  position  occupied  by  Mr.  Pamell  and  his 
friends.  Deeply  impressed  with  the  sufferings  of  their  native  land, 
which  were  indeed  very  wal,  and  seeing  no  cure  for  them  hut  the 
transference  of  the  management  of  Irish  affairs  to  Irish  hands,  they 
regarded  some  form  of  Home  Rule  as  an  absolute  necessity.    All 
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efforts  made  in  due  ParlUmeDlary  fonn  and  with  due  respect  for 
Parliamentary  etiquette  haTing  proved  ineffectual,  they  threw  to  the 
'  winds  all  restraint,  and  determined  to  fight  the  battle  in  a  less  scmpu- 
lous  manner.  But  the;  were  well  aware  of  the  close  connection  of 
social  and  political  questions.  If  the  social  evils  of  Ireland  could  be 
cured  only  by  political  changes,  political  changes  could  be  insured 
only  by  engaging  the  Booial  passions  of  the  nation.  They  saw  in  the 
present  state  of  Ireland  an  opportunity  for  bringing  this  lever  to  bear. 
For  the  relief  which  the  Land  Law  of  I8T0  was  intended  to  secure  for 
the  tenants,  in  part  thwarted  by  the  defects  of  the  law  itself,  had  been 
niutttv  also  neutmliBed  by  the  depression  of  agriculture.  There 
Smuta*  ™**  every  sign  of  approaching  distress,  even  of  famine. 
iriua*.  The  potato  crop  had  failed,  the  rainy  season  had  pre- 

Tented  the  drying  of  the  peat — the  only  fuel  of  the  country,  pauperism 
was  on  the  increase,  the  truffic  returns  of  the  railways  showed  a  con- 
siderable  falling  off,  there  was  less  consumption  of  luxuries,  and  voices 
were  raised  demanding  public  works  for  the  relief  of  poverty. 

It  was  in  a  country  thus  already  prepared  by  distress  and  want  that 
Mr.  Parnell  and  hia  followers  began  in  June  to  set  on  foot  an  agitation 
against  rent.  It  would  be  fairerto  call  it  an  agitation  against  landlord- 
ism. The  cure  proposed  was  nothing  less  thwi  the  getting  rid  entirely 
of  landlords,  and  the  establishment  of  a  peasant  proprietary.  Mr. 
O'Connor  Power  may  be  said  to  have  siunmed  up  the  views  of  the, 
agitation.  "  If  you  ask  me,"  he  said,  "  to  state  in  a  brief  sentence 
what  is  the  Irish  land  question,  I  say  it  is  the  restoration  of  the  land 
to  the  people  of  Ireland  ;  and  if  you  ask  me  for  the  solution  of  the 
land  question  in  accordance  with  phUosopby,  experience,  and  common 
sense,  I  shall  be  equally  brief  and  explicit, — abolish  landlordism,  and 
hf.  Punun'i  moke  the  man  who  occupies  and  cultivates  the  soil  the 
owner  of  the  soil."  It  was  in  June  that  the  a^tation  first 
began.  It  encountered  at  first  the  same  sort  of  opposition 
from  the  old  Home  Rule  party  that  obstruction  had  encountered  in 
Parliauieot  At  a  meeting  in  Dublin  of  the  Home  Bute  Le^ue,  on 
the  21st  of  August,  groans  were  ^ven  for  absent  members,  although 
they  bad  explained  that  their  absence  was  due  to  their  devotion  to 
the  land  question.  But  when  Parliament  rose  and  the  members  were 
free  t«  give  all  their  energy  to  the  agitation,  it  became  evident  that 
their  views  so  far  from  going  beyond  the  wishes  of  the  mass  of  Irish- 
men fell  short  of  them.  Through  the  mouths  of  August,  September, 
and  October,  meetings  were  held  in  which  assertions  as  to  the  necessity 
of  getting  rid  of  the  landlords  called  forlh  ominous  cries,  which  showed 
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that  the  idea  of  the  use  of  physical  force  waa  Tecy  preTalent  It 
cannot  be  said  that  Mr.  PamelL  gave  any  countenance  to  auch  a 
feeling,  unless  it  be  found  in  his  failure  seriouslj  to  reprehend  it. 
After  contrasting  the  various  ways  in  which  landlords  had  been  got 
rid  of  in  other  countries  of  Europe,  he  said  that  in  Ireland  he  looked 
only  to  peaceful  and  constitutional  means  for  the  settlement  of  the 
question,  and  proceeded  to  explain  what  those  means  were.  They 
were  in  fact  the  adoption  of  the  obstructive  policy  pursued  in  Parlia- 
ment He  Buj^ested  that  farmers  sBould  combine  and  ask  for  due 
reductions.  "  It  was  then,"  he  said,  "  the  duty  of  the  tenantry  to  pay 
no  rent  until  they  got  the  reduction.  If  they  kept  a  firm  grip  of  their 
homesteads  no  power  on  earth  could  prevail  against  them."  But  he 
calculated  that  such  conduct  would  drive  tbe  landlords  \a  seE 
"They  would  find,"  he  said,  "after  one  or  two  seasons  like  that,  that 
the  landlord  class  would  be  only  too  willing  to  come  in  and  say,  '  Foi 
God's  sake  give  us  the  value  of  our  lands,  and  let  us  go  in  peace  !' 
imd  they  could  afford  to  purchase  the  land,  because  on  account  of  the 
present  system  the  land  of  Ireland  was  not  yet  half  cultivated."  To 
support  his  Station  and  assist  his  ends  in  both  directions  he  pro- 
posed, on  the  one  side,  the  establishment  of  a  national  convention 
consisting  of  300  members  chosen  by  popular  election ;  the  repeal  of 
the  old  Convention  Act  in  the  last  session  bad  rendered  such  an 
assembly  legal.  Its  objects  were  to  1>e  political.  On  the  other  side 
be  established  the  Irish  Land  League,  whose  primary  object  was  no 
longer  to  secure  fixity  of  tenure  and  isa  rente,  but  peasant  proprietor- 
ship. For  this  end  snbscriptions  were  to  be  sought,  especially  in 
America,  for  tbe  purpose  of  baying  out  the  landlords.  This  appeal 
to  the  American  Irish  Mr.  Pamell  undertook  himself  to  carry  across 
the  Atlantic. 

The  movement  seemed  to  tbe  Government  dangerous  enough  to 
require  tlieir  interference,  A  meeting  at  Gurteen  in  Sligo  on  Novem- 
ber the  2d  afforded  the  required  opportunity.  The  full  ARHtotMA 
programme  of  tbe  aptators  was  there  urged  in  words  of  !•»*•» 
considerable  violence.  The  people  were  advised  to  refuse  to  submit 
to  eviction,  to  withhold  rent,  neither  to  take  nor  to  suffer  others  to 
take  land  from  which  a  man  had  been  evicted ;  even  the  resumption, 
as  it  was  called,  by  the  people  of  what  had  ori^ally  belonged  to  them 
was  mentioned  with  approbation.  Mr.  Killen,  Mr.  Daly,  and  Mr, 
Michael  Dayitt,  who  were  the  chief  speakers,  were  apprehended  on  a 
charge  of  using  seditious  language ;  and  subsequently  Mr,  Brennan, 
who  at  a  great  meeting  at  Bala  in  Mayo  had  adopted  Mr.  DavitfEi 
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words,  was  added  to  their  number.  These  arrests  and  the  absence  of* 
Mt.  Parnell  somewhat  allajred  the  agitation  for  a  time.  His  conduct 
during  the  miBsion  he  bad  undertaken  laid  him  open  to  a  good  deal  of 
blame.  The  distress  in  Irelimd  had  been  increasing,  and 
twuu'i  Mdt  it  was  avowedtj  with  the  inbention  of  collecting  funds  to 
M  Auria.  relieve  the  pressure  of  want  that  Mr.  Panell  had  gone  to 
America  At  the  same  time  be  had  always  declared  that  this  was  but  a 
secondary  object,  and  that  he  chiefly  aimed  st  exciting  the  sympathy  and 
support  of  the  Irish  in  America  for  their  fellow-countrymen  in  their 
efforts  to  change  the  laws  regarding  land.  Not  unnaturally  it  seemed 
Htisnge  that  be  should  lefuaa  to  serve  on  a  committee  for  the  relief  of 
distress,  if,  as  was  asserted,  famine  was  not  only  approaching  but 
had  actually  corae  to  Ireland.  It  seemed  a  perreraa  and  cold-blooded 
proceeding  to  postpone  the  crying  needs  of  the  moment  to  political 
ends.  Yet  there  was  in  fact  no  inconsistency  in  his  conduct.  He  acted 
as  Mr.  Shaw  acted  in  moring  an  amendment  on  the  Address  when 
the  Pitrliament  met  in  February.  He  looked  beyond  the  immediate 
preseut  and  desired  to  attack  what  be  regarded  as  the  permanent 
cause  of  recurring  distress. 

It  was  not  only  the  Irish  members  who  took  the  opportunity  of 
freedom  from  Failiamentary  service  to  rouae  agitation.  The  Parlia- 
ment was  of  neceasity  drawing  towards  its  close.  Its  course  had  been 
marked  by  events  which  render  it  in  some  way  the  most  remarkable 
eamt  fAn  of  modem  times.  Never  since  the  Reform  Bill  had  the 
wSlS^^  Conservative  party  been  able  to  carry  out  in  so  masterful 
mut.  a  way  the  principles  by  which  tbey  were  actuated  ;  never 

had  they  been  able  to- give  the  nation  so  clear  a  view  of  the  course 
tuid  consequences  of  their  policy.  Although  at  tl)e  instant  there  was 
no  single  great  question  on  which  the  opinion  of  the  nation  could  be 
taken,  there  was  a  rivalry  both  of  parties  and  of  individuals,  a 
clearly  marked  divergence  in  every  principle  of  government,  which 
promised  to  give  to  the  decisions  at  the  couiing  elections  a.  most 
momentous  cburacter.  The  last  Ministry  of  Mr.  Oladstone,  the 
present  Ministry  of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  complete  expositions  re- 
spectively of  the  principles  of  the  parties  and  of  their  leaders,  afforded 
ample  ground  on  which  the  constituencies  could  form  a  judgment. 
And  both  parties  thoroughly  understood  the  critical  character 
Antuui  of  the  occasion.    Never  before  had  England  resounded 

mt°Vi>^t  "'^''  *"  >n<ui7  utterances  of  first-rate  importance  as 
tk>  luuiaiiT.  marked  the  autumnal  recess  of  1879.  There  waa 
no  immediate  proof  of  any   change  in  the  general  feeling  of  the 
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country.  Tlie  bye  elections  allowed  if  anything  a  continued  pre- 
pouderance  in  favour  of  the  Conservatives.  But  a  considerable 
number  of  Liberal  successes  in  the  municipal  elections  seemed  to 
show  that  among  the  boroughs  at  least  the  tide  had  begun  to  turn. 
The  indictment  which  could  be  formed  against  the  Ministry  was 
indeed  a  strong  one.  It  waa  difficult  to  repel  the  assertion  that  their 
great  foreign  policy  had  resulted  in  failure.  KuBsia  had  not  been 
checked,  but  bad  been  alienated.  Turkey  had  not  been  saved,  but 
had  been  stripped  of  many  of  its  provinces.  The  acquisition  of 
Cyprus  entailed  nothing  but  eipense.  English  influence  in  E'jypt 
had  not  been  established ;  on  the  contrary  France  bad  made  good  its 
claims  to  partnership,  with  the  chance  of  endless  complications. 
South  Africa,  pacified  for  a  while  by  forcible  annexation  and  a 
disastrous  war,  had  not  been  confederated.  Instead  of  a  strong  and 
independent  Afghanistan,  a  broken  and  lebetlioua  country  waa 
scarcely  kept  in  order  by  the  Britisli  troopa  that  occupied  it.  If  the 
foreign  policy  was  unsatisfactory  there  seemed  but  little  in  the 
management  of  domestic  afiairs  to  compensate  for  it.  No  measure  of 
first-iate  importajice  had  been  added  to  the  statute-book,  though  there 
were  oertain  bills,  such  as  the  Army  Discipline  Bill,  the  Dublin 
University  Bill,  and  the  completion  of  the  Judicature  Acta,  for  which 
the  Government  deserved  credit.  But  in  the  chief  characteristic  of  the 
Parliamentary  warfere  of  the  time  they  had  shown  a  considerable  want 
of  vigour.  Obstructionhadnotbeen  met  with  much  firmness,  and  even 
theresolutionswhichhad  been  passed  to  limit  it  had  remained  unused. 
Their  finance  had  not  been  particularly  successful.  The  sinking 
fund  established  for  the  gradual  payment  of  the  National  Debt  had 
wet  the  fate  of  all  sinking  funds,  and  been  employed  to  meet  the 
deficit  caused  by  the  expenses  of  the  foreign  policy.  The  expenditure 
of  the  year  had  risen,  especially  that  on  the  military  and  nava 
nervices.  The  Budgets  had  been  of  the  most  unpretending  character. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  seemed  contented  to  leave 
things  exactly  as  they  were,  and  to  meet  any  deficit  that  arose  by  the 
easy  machinery  of  the  income-tax  or  by  short  loans.  The  Government 
was  even  charged,  though  with  some  injustice,  with  the  wave  of 
depression  which  was  passing  over  the  country  ;  confidence  it  was 
said  had  been  shaken,  with  its  inevitable  consequence,  a  fell  of  trade. 
It  was  plain  however  that  such  charges  as  these  rested  upon  a  basis 
oC  opinion  only.  It  was  open  to  the  adherents  of  Govern-  iMfog,  ^t 
ment  to  reply  that  England  had  never  of  late  years  ' 
occupied  so  important  a  part  in  the  politics  of  the  world  :  that  e' 
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the  risk  of  aoine  disaster  the  recognition  of  its  imperial  responsibilities 
Taa  the  proper  duty  of  a  gieat  nation  :  that  the  Eastern  question  had 
heen  settled  without  war  yet  without  injuiy  to  British  interests  :  the 
Terj  ahaence  of  what  is  called  sensational  legislation  was  in  itself  an 
advantage  after  the  hurried  and  injurious  violence  of  the  Ust 
Ministry :  the  maintenance  at  their  full  efficiency  of  the  military 
services  was  a  matter  of  necessity  for  a  powerful  and  imperial  nation ; 
and  the  depression  under  which  England  was  suffering  was  to  be 
traced  solely  to  economic  causes.  It  was  thus  that  the  conntry  rang 
from  one  end  to  the  other  with  excited  oratory,  supporting  one  or 
other  of  these  views  and  admired  or  blamed  according  to  the  opinion 
of  the  hearers.  To  which  view  the  majority  of  the  constituencies 
would  incline  was  to  be  settled  in  a  few  months. 

A  brief  session  intervened.  The  Government  did  nothing  im- 
portant to  change  the  balance  of  opinion.  The  means  tahea  to  meet 
MHnm  u  the  famine  in  Ireland  were  explained.  The  terms  on 
^[^"*  which  money  was  advanced  for  improvements  to  hmd- 
ftb.  UM.  owners  had  beenlowered  to  one  per  cent. ;  a  circular  had 
been  issued  to  Boards  of  Guardians  impressing  upon  them  the  neces- 
aity  of  heiog  prepared  for  possible  contingencies  ;  they  had  heen 
instructed  to  notify  any  great  distress  in  their  unions,  and  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant  was  authorised  to  summon  a  meeting  of  the  baronial  ses- 
sions, at  whose  instance  useful  and  profitable  public  works  were  to  be 
nndertaken.  As  the  Government  in  acting  thus  had  gone  beyond 
their  powers,  a  Bill  indemnifying  them  and  authoriung  the  measures 
taken  was  introduced  early  in  the  session.  It  met  with  bitter 
criticism  from  the  Irish,  who  seemed  unable  to  understand  the  extreme 
difficulty  of  giving  in  such  a  manner  as  to  avoid  injury  to  the  self- 
reliance  of  the  recipients,  and  were  indignant  that  the  landlords  should 
be  employed  as  intermediaries  in  distributing  the  pubUc  loans.  The 
pressing  necessity  of  these  measures  placed  them  first  in  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  session.  They  were  followed  by  a  show  of  vigour,  in 
■ttinnt  ^^  determined  attempt  of  Government  to  put  an  end  to 

•atiu*  obstruction  by  the  introduction  of  a  new  standing  order, 

placing  upon  the  Speaker  the  duty  of  declaring  when 
obstruction  bad  arisen,  but  leaving  the  power  of  punishing  it  in  the 
hands  of  the  House.  Both  the  great  parties  were  equally  eager  for 
this  step,  which  was  therefore  taken  without  serious  difficulty.  It  was 
very  generally  supposed  that  the  Government  were  contemplating,  in 
preparation  for  the  coming  election,  some  sweeping  domestic  measure- 
probably  with  regard  to  land,  for  which  the  groand  was  to  be  cleared 
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by  the  removal  of  obatrnction.  But  no  such  measure  was  proposed. 
The  land  legkktion  which  had  been  promised  in  the  Queen's  Speech 
was  limited  to  a  lesaeuiDg  of  the  expenses  of  conveyaiice,  and  to  the 
placing  in  the  hands  of  the  life  tenant  of  settled  property  the  powei 
nndei  certain  restrictions  of  selling  or  leasing  it. 

In  none  of  these  debates  had  there  been  an;  appearance  of  weakness 
or  division  in  the  CooBervative  party  :  nor  did  there  seem  any  parti- 
cular ground  on  which  to  dissolve.  It  would  appear  to  have  been  the 
Metropolitan  Water  Eill  which  ultimately  fixed  the  date  of  dissolu- 
tion. The  Government  attempted  to  consolidate  the  seven  Water 
Compf.niea  of  London  in  the  hands  of  a  central  body  ii,t„_ui„ 
created  by  Government.  It  was  a  large  scheme  involving  'vum  watkt 
the  transference  of  stock  valued  at  more  than  /27,000,000.  ""' 
The  suggestion  was  at  once  assailed  upon  the  ground  that  the  sum  to 
be  paid  the  Water  Companies  was  far  too  UbeiaL  The  contention 
seemed  to  be  proved  by  the  enormous  rise  which  took  place  in  the 
value  of  the  stocks  in  anticipation  of  the  coming  change.  It  was 
whispered  that  not  only  had  much  legitimate  speculation  been 
engendered,  but  that  early  knowledge  of  the  intentions  of  Government 
had  enabled  some  speculators  to  make  large  sums  of  money.  The 
disapprobation  felt  outside  the  House  seemed  likely  to  be  repeated 
within  its  walls,  and  in  order  to  avoid  a  possible  weakening  of  their 
majority  the  Government  considered  it  desirable  to  put  an  end 
immediately  to  the  Parliament  which  would  in  due  course  have  been 
dissolved  in  a  few  months. 

The  immediate  dissolution  was  made  known  on  the  8th  of  Matdi. 
For  a  few  days  longer  the  Parliament  continued  its  sittings  to  get 
through  the  necessary  work  of  the  Budget.  But  all  political  interest 
was  now  centred  in  the  coming  election  ;  odo  after  another  in  rapid 
succession  the  addresses  of  the  party  leaders  appeared,  and  a^n  as 
in  the  preceding  autumn  the  country  rang  with  political  t^.^-^,,—-, 
speech- making.  The  most  important  utterance  of  the  ■•u'linur. 
Premier  was  contained  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Duke  '""■ 

of  Marlborough,  the  Lord-Lieutenant  for  Ireland,  published  on  the 
9th  of  March.  It  was  eminently  characteristic  of  the  man.  What- 
ever may  be  thought  of  Lord  Beaconsfield's  policy  or  of  bis  methods 
of  action,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  the  correctness  of  his  foresight. 
The  point  of  his  letter  was  the  danger  under  Liberal  rule  of  the  dis- 
integration of  the  Empire.  His  opponents,  he  asserted,  had  attempted 
"to  enfeeble  our  colonies  by  their  policy  of  decomposition,"  and 
now  there  was  every  risk  that  the  same  process  would  be  carried 
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fbiiher,  and  that  tlie  close  union  of  England  and  Ireland  would  be 
laroken.  But  "  the  power  and  unity  of  the  English  Empire  could  alone 
giTe  it  that  aacendaoc;  in  the  councils  of  Europe  which  would  secure 
peace."  Be  iDsinnated  in  a  manner  which  coald  not  be  miatoken  the 
complicity  of  the  Liberal  party  with  the  Home  Balers  and  Seporatiats 
of  Ireland.  It  was  there  that  to  his  mind  the  great  danger  lay.  The 
connection  was  indignantly  repudiated  by  the  Liberal  leaders,  who 
I»ofessed  a  zeal  equal  to  Lord  Beaconsfield's  for  the  mainteoance  of 
the  Empre,  and  asserted  that  the  poUcy  of  Belf-goTemment  as  applied 
to  the  Colonies  had  proved  the  only  efficacious  method  for  avoiding 
disrnption.  With  regard  to  Ireland  they  denied  in  the  strongest 
terms  the  possibility  of  yielding  to  the  wishes  of  the  Kationalista  or 
the  Hoiiie  Rnle  party.  Yet  although  Lord  Beaconsfield's  assertion 
was  treated  as  a  party  move,  and  as  casting  a  wholly  unwarrantable 
BBjwrsion  upon  the  character  of  his  opponents,  it  had  in  it  much  of 
truth.  Just  as  he  had  foreBeen  at  the  time  of  the  Land  Act  the 
gradual  approach  of  a  general  opposition  to  rent,  so  be  now  foresaw 
the  time  when  the  demand  for  Home  Bnle  would  be  supported  by  a 
large  and  influential  section  of  Englishmen.  Such  foresight  is  one  of 
the  attributes  of  the  highest  sUtesmanship.  Yet  when  it  leada  only 
to  an  attempt  to  stereotype  a  bygone  political  attitude,  nod  to  check 
lathei  than  guide  the  inevitAble  progress  of  political  and  social  forces, 
it  is  less  effective  in  influencing  the  history  of  a  nation  than  the  more 
limited  view  of  statesmen  who  may  not  indeed  perceive  the  full  scope 
of  the  measures  they  advise,  bat  whose  sympathies  are  keenly  alive  to 
the  great  movements  of  public  thought  and  opinion.  Lord  Beacons- 
field  was  right  in  asserting  that  "the  decision  of  the  nation  would 
materially  infiuence  its  future  fortune  and  shape  its  destiny."  That 
peace  could  not  be  obtained  by  the  passive  principle  of  non-interference 
but  "  rested  on  the  presence,  not  t«  say  the  ascendancy,  of  England  in 
tlie  Councils  of  Europe  "  was  an  assertion  belonging  to  a  state  of  things 
which  had  wholly  passed  away,  and  which  the  political  conscience  of 
England  could  never  sufier  to  return. 

While  the  Premier  thus  illustrated  at  once  the  greatness  and  weak- 
lb'  oiiUMa'i  "***  '^^  ^^  views,  his  rival  hastened  to  lay  before  the 
MMiMUu  world  his  more  progressive  pn^ramme  and  to  defend 
""""^  himself  and  his  party  from  the  chafes  brought  against 

him.  He  betook  himself  to  his  new  constituencies  of  Midlothian,  and 
there  poiured  out  a  stream  of  oratory  so  copious  aa  almost  to  attract 
ridicule  from  bis  enemies.  The  ridicule  was  misplaced.  In  the 
Wtumn  bis  reception  in  Edinburgh  and  along  the  line  of  his  jonmey  ba<] 
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been  extraordinarily  enthusiastic.  It  was  no  less  so  now.  His  ferrid 
eloquence,  tha  Holemnitj  irith  which  he  emphasised  the  importauce 
of  the  eriais,  and  the  boldness  with  which,  while  criticising  the 
Government,  he  repudiated  all  idea  of  sudden  change  of  policy,  inspired 
with  an  entirely  new  Ufe  the  whole  Liberal  party  in  the  country. 
The  leadership  of  Lord  Hartington  had  been  in  some  ways  able.  His 
powers  as  a  speaker  had  grown  with  practice ;  the  steadiness  and 
strength  and  solidity  of  his  character  were  fully  acknowledged.  But 
he  had  not  possessed  that  power  of  inspiiation  or  that  complete  sym- 
pathy with  popular  feeling  which  were  the  peculiar  gifts  of  Mr.  Glad- 
atone.  The  Toice  of  their  old  leader,  who  seemed  to  outdo  himself  iu 
hia  energy,  and  his  outspoken  expressions  of  confidence  of  success, 
roused  the  party  to  an  enthusiasm  which  carried  all  before  it.  His 
burning  words,  supported  by  the  able  speeches  of  the  m„^  „^, 
other  Liberal  leaders  who  took  their  tone  from  him,  o(tii*(iKtb»i. 
laid  before  the  people  the  real  character  of  the  choice 
they  were  required  to  make,  and  recalled  England  to  itd  old  traditions. 
The  phantom  of  old-world  imperialism  lately  so  popular  vanished  at 
his  touch,  and  the  country  gave  its  answer  with  no  doubtful  voice. 
The  Liberal  majority  at  the  election  was  sufficient  to  counterbalance 
the  Conservatives  and  the  Home  Rulera  combined. 
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CHAPTER  Xiri. 
GROtVTH  OF  THE  DEMOCRACY. 

MANY  of  the  chief  queaCions  of  the  time  were  left  unsettled  on 
Mr.  Gladsteoe's  letum  to  office.  The  completioa  even  of  the 
leform  of  the  representative  ajstem  by  the  equalisatioD  of  the  franchiBe 
in  town  and  conntij,  and  the  accompanjiug  rediatributioo  of  seats  was 
Btill  w^uitiiig ;  it  was  impossible  to  foresee  the  developments  through 
which  Che  Irish  question  might  pass  ;  restraints  on  intemperance  and 
the  acceptance  at  least  of  some  form  of  local  option  were  still  things  ef 
Hbtha  the  fnture  ;  the  line  of  conduct  with  r^^rd  both  to 
""■■  domestic  and  foreign  affairs  which  the  new  constituencies 
would  adopt  remained  to  be  proved.  But  the  great  cbange  which 
the  course  of  more  than  forty  years  from  the  passing  of  the  Keform 
Bill  had  produced  in  England  had  been  virtually  accomplished. 
The  events  which  accompauied  the  election  of  1880,  and  the  social 
changes  visible  in  the  country  in  all  directions,  gave  unanswerable 
proof  that  England  had  become  a  democracy.  Unguarded  by  any 
written  document,  the  Constitution  of  England  has  been  open  to 
continnal  growth  and  development.  Even  while  the  main  outline 
and  framework  of  the  Constitution  has  been  preserved,  the  sliifting 
of  the  balance  of  forces  within  it  has  produced  changes  as  complete 
as  though  the  framework  itself  had  been  remodelled.  Such  a  change 
in  the  relation  existing  between  the  various  powers  of  the  Stat«  had 
taken  place  in  the  course  of  the  last  forty  years. 

The  line  which  separated  the  Upper  from  the  Lower  House  had  been 
broadened.  The  close  connection  which  subsisted  between  a  House 
of  Lords  and  a  House  of  Commons  largely  composed  of  their  relatives 
and  nominees  had  been  broken  by  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832.  The 
aristocratic  element  in  the  Lower  House  had  been  supplanted  by  the 
^^^  representatives  of  the  middle  class.  To  the  theoretic 
titwHBtt*  Liberals  who  had  laken  the  lead  in  the  reformed  House 
two  Bouii.  jjj  Commons  the  Second  Chamber  Sppeared  an  obstacle  in 
tne  wav  of  that  supremacy  of  the  national  representation  which  it  was 
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their  chief  object  to  obtain.  They  were  full  of  hostility,  often  out- 
Bpokea  enough,  to  the  rii-al  Houae.  Diaagreemeut  between  the  Honsea 
waa  no  longer  eaeily  got  over ;  one  party  or  other  muat  yield,  and  the 
wisdom  of  the  leaders  of  the  Lords  geoerelly  induced  them  to  avoid 
contest.  After  the  passbg  of  the  second  Reform  Eili  a  further  ch&oge 
was  visible.  The  Lords  by  no  means  abdicated  their  position  as  a 
legislatiTe  body ;  on  the  contrary,  as  in  the  casa  of  the  rejection  of  the 
repeal  of  the  paper-duty  in  1860,  they  gave  proof  of  renewed  activity. 
Yet  though  their  action  roused  a  storm  for  a  time,  the  change  which 
had  taken  place  in  the  cliaracl«r  and  position  of  the  Commons  tended 
rather  to  decrease  the  open  hostility  between  the  Houses.  It  was 
rather  as  a  useless  and  superfluoua  adjunct  to  the  Constitution,  than 
as  a  rival  in  power,  that  the  Houae  of  Lords  became  henceforward 
objectionable  to  the  advanced  Liberals  of  the  Lover  Houae. 

For  the  power  of  the  Lower  House  had  become  irresistible,  at  the 
same  time  that  its  position  aa  an  independent  body  hud  been,  seriously 
affected.  Its  increase  of  power  arose  from  the  widespread  TktLsvv 
mass  of  opinion  on  which  it  rested ;  its  loss  of  position  ^J^™u^ 
on  the  fact  that  it  had  ceased  to  be  much  more  than  the  <iiuutu. 
mouthpiece  of  that  opinion.  To  this  end  the  organisation  necessary 
for  the  niauE^emeut  in  the  interests  of  party  of  the  wide  half-educated 
constituencies  had  largely  contributed.  What  boa  been  spoken  of  as 
the  "caucus"  system  had  been  introduced.  In  each  constituency  the 
management  of  the  pwty  and  the  selection  of  the  candidate  had  been 
intrusted  to  a  committee  of  some  300  or  400  of  the  more  prominent 
politicians.  Themselves  chosen  on  distinctly  party  grounda,  they 
naturally  selected  th»it  candidate  who  was  most  ready  to  pledge  him- 
self to  vote  for  the  objects  of  the  party.  Independence  on  the  part  of 
the  candidate  became  a  diaqualification,  and  the  members  sent  up  to 
Parliament  eeased  to  be  representatives  and  became  delegates.  It  is 
plain  that  under  such  circumatances  the  House  of  Cooimone  lost  ita 
position  as  the  political  instructor  of  the  country.  It  was  to  the  con- 
stituencies themselves,  and  not  to  their  representatives  already  pledged, 
that  rhetoric  and  argument  must  henceforward  be  addressed.  The  flood 
of  extra  Parliamentary  eloquence  which  marked  the  election  of  1660 
shows  how  thoroughly  this  change  had  been  carried  out,  and  how 
completely  it  was  undeistood  by  the  leaders. 

Theperaonalcharacter  of  politics  was  afurtberreault  of  the  decision 
of  political  questions  being  thus  thrown  into  the  hands  of  the  voten 
themselves.  It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  even  a  majority  in  the 
f)ew  constituencies  should  be  capble  of  forming  political  opinions. 
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But  thej  were  capable  of  appi«ckitiiig  general  principles  and  tendencies 
when  represented  by  a  leader ;  and  thus  political  coatests  aasumed  the 
form  of  riTalries  between  individaaL  chiefs,  and,  at  elections,  patt;  cries 
veie  sLmpUfied  into  the  names  of  Gladstone  or  of  BeaconsfielJ.  It 
,_^^_^^^  ^  was  the  same  incapacity  for  real  political  opinion,  the  same 
HnUsntii  want  of  political  knowledge,  which  lay  at  the  bottom  of 
what  is  perhiips  the  moat  prominent  instance  of  democralJc 
diange,  the  predominance  given  in  politics  to  sentiment.  The  couise 
of  politics  ceased  ia  be  directed  in  accordance  with  highly  instructed, 
perhaps  sophisticated  thought,  and  fell  chieflj  under  the  guidance  of 
the  general  feeling  of  what  it  was  upon  the  whole  right  to  do.  The 
intricacies  of  diplomacy  fell  inte  disrepute,  the  adrantitges  of  balanced 
powers  lost  credit.  It  was  indeed  a  part  of  the  creed  of  the  leading 
Liberals  that  the  moral  judgments  of  the  people  at  large  might  be 
fully  trusted.  In  full  accordance  with  this  state  of  thii^gs  wiis  the 
direct  appeal  to  sentiment  made  by  both  the  leaders  in  1880.  The 
love  of  imperialism,  the  somewhat  vulgar  patriotism  which  demands 
the  ascendency  of  tlie  country  in  the  councils  of  the  world,  was  the 
sentiment  which  Lord  Beaconsfield  hoped  to  reacL  The  love  of 
justice,  the  desire  for  the  removal  of  social  and  political  inequalities 
within  the  nation  itself,  combined  with  the  unobtrusive  enjoyment 
of  greatness  and  prosperity  shared  by  other  nations,  was  the  some- 
what nobler  sentiment  to  which  Mr.  Gladstone  addressed  himself. 
The  feeling  for  justice  was  no  doubt  quickened  by  the  difficulties  in 
which  the  aggressive  policy  of  the  late  Ministry  had  invoWed  the 
Empire,  sjid  given  its  full  weight  by  party  organisation.  Mr. 
Gladstone's  victery  was  the  result. 

While  thus  whether  for  good  or  evil  the  democratic  element  in  the 
dhi^Hta  Constitution  hud  been  continusJlj  gatbering  power,  a 
■«i»W'  similar  change  had  been  passing  over  society.     The  vast 

increase  of  wealth,  derived  chiefly  from  trade  and  manufacture,  bad 
not  only  added  very  greatly  to  the  importance  of  the  moneyed  class, 
but  had  necessarily  aflected  the  position  and  aspirations  of  those 
engaged  in  industrial  pursuits.  The  extraordinaij  development  of 
the  Empire  and  the  rapid  acquisition  of  weslth  form  in  some  respects 
the  most  striking  characteristic  of  the  time 

It  was  indeed  not  without  cause  that  Lord  Beaconsfield  had  found 
in  the  cry  of  Imperial  interests  a  word  to  conjure  with.  Those 
iBiruaot  interests  had  grown  to  vast  proportions.  The  Colonial 
tttEBpin.  Empire  had  in  mere  population  quadrupled ;  tiie 
^000,000  which  was  an  outside  calculation  of  its  numbers  at  ih» 
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accession  of  the  Queen  had  risen  to  newly  16,000,000.  PorU  which 
forty  years  before  had  been  little  more  than  a  few  Hcattered  wooden 
Tillflgea  had  become  vast  and  prosperous  cities,  from  which  and  to 
which  flowed  annually  a  stream  of  oommerce,  which  could  not  be 
estimated  at  less  than  ^150,000,000.  Since  the  time  of  Lord  Durham 
and  the  establishment  of  the  Canadian  Constitutioa,  nearly  all  the 
more  important  calonies  had  been  granted  aelf-govemment  and  were 
connected  with  tho  mother  country  by  the  slenderest  of  ties.  It  would 
ba  no  doubt  wrong  to  trace  their  development  entirely  to  this  cause. 
Many  circumstances  and  influences  had  combined  to  produce  this 
result.  The  accumulation  of  population  and  of  capital  in  England, 
and  the  necessity  of  finding  outlets  for  it ;  the  gold  discoveries  of 
Australia  ;  the  demand  for  raw  materials  in  the  constantly  increasing 
manufacture  of  the  mother  country  ;  the  removal  of  the  stigma  laid 
upon  some  of  the  colonies  by  the  system  of  transportation ;  all  these 
had  played  their  part  in  the  general  development.  But  it  is  scarcely 
to  be  doubted  that  the  wise  policy  which  bestowed  on  the  rising 
communities  the  privHegea  of  self-government  had  been  a  principal 
cause  both  of  their  prosperity  and  their  continual  loyalty.  Though  the 
peculiar  condition  of  India  had  demanded  a  different  treatment  it 
none  the  less  enjoyed  its  fair  sh^^  of  the  general  improvement.  The 
population  of  British  India  had  nearly  doubled ;  tributary  states  had 
passed  under  the  more  beneficent  rule  of  England,  till  four-fifths  of 
the  vast  population  were  directly  nnder  British  rule.  Its  revenues 
hod  risen  from  ;e22j000,000  to  nearly  ;£70,000,000  ;  it  was  no  longer  a 
burden  upon  the  mother  country.  To  keep  together  bo  ^ast  an 
Umpire,  to  muntaiu  its  loyalty,  to  harmonise  its  jarring  interests,  to 
make  its  widespread  members  integral  portions  of  the  Britbh  State 
is  a  worthy  object  of  statesmanship,  and  may  well  be  purchased  by 
considerable  self-denial  on  the  part  of  the  nation.  It  is  true  that  the 
increase  of  legitimate  Imperial  responsibility  implied  by  the  extension 
of  the  colonies  had  of  necessity  brought  with  it  much  increase  of  ex- 
penditure. In  1838  ^61,000,000  had  sufficed  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  Government.  In  1880  no  less  a  sum  than  ^£84,000,000  was 
required.  The  larger  portion  of  this  extra  expenditure  was  for  the 
support  of  the  army  and  navy.  This  increase  b^an  at  the  time  of  the 
Crimean  war  ;  the  comparative  failure  of  the  army  at  that  time  seemed 
to  show  that  the  money  hitherto  granted  for  warlike  purposes  had 
been  insuflScient.  Nor  had  the  circumstances  of  Europe  subsequently 
allowed  of  any  return  to  more  economical  estimates.  Every  great 
Dation  had  reorganised  and  largely  increased  ita  army,  and  evep 
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when  not  acto&llf  engaged  in  var  had  tbonght  it  neccsaary  to  main- 
tain a  watchful  and  gnaided  attitude.  England  was  unable  to 
withdraw  from  the  general  movement,  and  alUioagh  its  aimj  coold 
not  be  considered  as  sufficient  foi  anj  great  offeuaire  measorea,  the 
defence  of  itself  and  its  colonies  in  the  presence  of  the  great  amuunents 
of  foreign  countries  had  probably  rendeied  the  increase  of  expeoditore 
neoesaarj, 

Fortunatelj  the  additional  bniden  upon  the  finances  of  the  country- 
had  been  met  by  a  conesponding  addition  to  its  resources.  It  is 
difficult  to  say  how  much  of  the  increased  wealtii  depended  upon 
^^^  changes  in  the  financial  syBtem  of  the  oonntry,  but  aa 

iuhUI  commercial  prosperity  and  the  system  of  finance  react 

1"^-  npon  each  other,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  attribute  it 

prindpally  to  those  improvements  in  finance  which  were  introduced 
by  Sir  Robert  PeeL  At  the  beginning  of  the  reign  in  spite  of  the 
comparatively  small  expenditure  the  yearly  budget  showed  a  constant 
deficit,  while  at  the  same  time  industry  suffered  severely  from  the 
pressure  of  the  Excise  and  protective  Customs  duties.  In  1642  Sir 
Sobert  Peel  called  upon  the  nation  to  make  an  effort  to  restore  the 
equilibrium  of  the  finances,  and  proposed,  as  at  a  time  of  great  emer- 
gency, the  reimposition  of  the  iocome-tax,  properly  speaking  a  war 
tax.  At  the  same  time  he  took  the  opportunity  of  lai^Iy  reducing 
the  Customs  duties  on  a  great  number  of  articles.  The  policy  thus 
begun  was  maintained.  The  repeal  of  the  Com  I^ws  in  1846  marked 
the  triumph  of  free-trade  principles ;  under  Mr.  G-ladetone  and  the 
Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer  who  succeeded  htm  they  were  carried 
to  completion.  The  success  of  the  change  was  so  great  that  had  it 
not  been  for  the  interruption  caused  by  war  and  by  the  increase  of 
military  expenditure,  the  income-tax  might  perhaps,  as  was  originally 
intended,  have  proved  but  n  temporary  burden.  But  at  no  time  was 
it  found  possible  to  do  without  it,  and  it  became  a  regular  part  of  the 
fiscal  system,  indeed  perhaps  too  completely  the  mainstay  of  each 
successive  Chancellor.  No  tax  once  taken  off  has  ever  been  success- 
fully reimposed,  nor  does  it  seem  possible  to  attempt  any  new  form 
of  indirect  taxation.  Although  it  was  not  so  intended,  the  new 
financial  system  fell  in  exactly  with  the  general  democratic  growth. 
It  resulted  in  a  complete  alteratioa  of  the  proportion  of  indirect  to 
direct  taxation,  and  not  only  threw  as  a  matter  of  course  a  far  lai^er 
burden  upon  the  classes  shove  the  artisans,  hut  also  placed  upon  the 
same  class  of  comparatively  well-to-do  people  the  burden  of  meeting 
(he  general  incre^e  of  expenditure  and  the  extraordinary  demand 
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upon  the  public  puise  wluch  circuioatances  from  time  to  time  ro- 
under the  new  conditiona  of  finance  the  induatiy  and  trade  of  the 
canntrj  advanced  with  giant  atrides.  The  coat  and  iron  industries, 
whichfotmedthebasiaofEogliflhcommeroialwealthiWere 
quadrupled  ;  the  wool,  the  linen,  and  the  cotton  mannfac-  tmnii  m 
tures  TTere  doubled ;  in  the  trade  with  foreign  countries  i"«(*^*'- 
the  eiports  advanced  from  ;£45,000,000  to  nearly  ^200,000,000,  and 
the  imports  at  a  similar  rate.  It  is  estimated,  upon  the  basis  of  the  in- 
come-tai  returns,  that  the  value  of  the  property  of  the  United  Kingdom 
amounted  in  1880  to  nearly  £9,000,000,000  aa  against  £4,000,000,000 
in  1837.  But  the  mere  accumulation  of  wealth,  while  it  undoubtedly 
largely  increased  the  number  and  influence  of  the  middle  claaa  and 
laiaed  to  social  preponderance  the  possessors  of  moneyed  wealth, 
affected  also  the  great  mass  of  the  working  class,  profeaaional  or  arti- 
nm.  Had  it  not  been  so  tlis  result  would  have  been  merely  to 
accentuate  iJie  difference  of  classes  and  to  set  an  ever-broadening  gap 
between  the  rich  and  poor.  There  is  a  general  tendency  to  suppose 
that  this  fatal  result  actually  occurred,  nor  can  it  be  denied  that  the 
distribution  of  wealth  threw  the  greater  share  of  the  advantages  of  its 
increase  into  the  hands  of  men  of  capitaL  Yet  it  is  impossible,  in  the 
face  of  statistics  derived  from  the  income-taic  returns,  and  from  a 
comparison  ot  prices  in  relation  to  wages,  to  deny  that  profeaaional 
incomes  had  considerably  increased,  th&t  the  number  of  ououcmot 
those  whose  wealth  placed  them  within  the  area  of  the  ""  »rtiMji. 
income-tax  was  constantly  lai^er,  or  that  the  artisan  was  in  a  better 
position  than  ho  had  ever  previously  been.  All  the  necessaries  of 
life  freed  from  taxation  had  become  cheaper,  and  the  standard  of 
comfort  had  unquestionably  risen,  so  that  articles  were  now  considered 
as  necessaries  which  forty  years  before  the  poor  man  would  scarcely 
have  dreamt  of  possessing.  It  might  seem  that  the  improvements  in 
machinery  and  the  greater  productiveness  of  the  same  amount  of 
labour,  while  tending  to  the  cheapening  of  commodities,  must  have 
acted  prejudicially  on  the  workmen  by  decreasing  the  amount  of  work 
required.  But  these  improvements  had  been  attended  with  such  an 
expansion  of  manufactures,  that  although  the  population  had  lai^ely 
increased,  the  demand  for  labour  had  more  than  kept  pace  with  it.  It 
is  to  be  observed  that  the  increase  of  population  had  been  almost 
entirely  in  the  classes  of  professional  men  and  artisans.  There  was 
little  or  no  change  to  be  perceived  in  the  number  of  ordiuary  labourers. 
This  would  seem  to  point  to  the  one-sided  character  of  the  develop- 
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meat  which  had  taken  place.  It  was  to  the  advantage  of  commerce 
and  raanufactuTes  that  legiatation  and  the  comae  of  event*  had  alike 
contributed.  Chiefly  through  the  instrumeutalitj  of  Trades  UniooB 
the  artisan  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  hi^er  wf^^,  and,  reapbg  the' 
advantage  of  cheaper  production,  be  vaa  now  in  a  better  state  than  he 
had  ever  befwe  been.  He  had  been  raised  to  political  importance, 
and  the  sense  of  his  new  position  was  constantlf  forced  upon  him  by 
the  political  parties  who  sought  his  aid.  In  the  presence  of  rapidlj 
iiccumalating  wealth,  of  which  he  could  not  but  regard  his  own  work 
OS  the  ori<;in,  he  was  naturally  inclined  to  turn  liis  attention  to  the 
laws  which  governed  the  distribution  of  this  wealth,  and  to  seek  a 
larger  share  of  it  for  himself.  Popular  support  was  abundantly  given 
to  this  aspiration  of  the  working  man,  for  it  fell  in  exactly  with 
the  conscientious  sentiment  of  the  time.  The  uneasineaa  of  the 
working  classes  in  towns  would  thus  appear  to  have  depended  rather 
upon  success  than  upon  depression.  It  showed  itself  in  the  repeated 
recurrence  of  strikes  and  hardly  fought  battles  between  employers  and 
employed.  Victory  declared  itself  sometimes  on  one  side,  sometineB 
on  the  other ;  on  the  whole  the  result  was  favourable  to  the  claims  of 
the  working  man.  But  the  artisans  had  not  yet  advanced  seriously 
any  of  those  views  in  favour  of  a  reconstitution  of  society  which  have 
since  forced  themselves  into  notice,  although  there  were  indications  of 
their  approach  among  the  more  advanced  Trades-unionists  and  the 
International  Society. 

Yet  in  one  direction  the  principles  of  political  economy  as  hitherto 
accepted  were  being  called  in  question,  and  that  not  by  the  working' 
men  themselves,  but  by  a  class  above  them.  For  the  le^slation 
which  had  been  so  advantageous  t«  manufactures  and  commerce 
oinittMmtt  bad  acted  unfavourably  upon  agriculture.  It  was  no 
a«n™iwrt.  longer  possible  to  feed  the  increased  population  on  the 
produce  of  the  kingdom  alone  ;  the  greater  facilitiea  afforded  to  the 
importe.tion  of  foreign  supplies  by  the  employment  of  steamships, 
had  worked  hand  in  hand  with  the  removal  of  preferential  duties,  and 
the  Bfiriculturiat  found  himself  face  to  face  with  a  vast  foreign  com- 
petition. The  vitality  of  manufactures  centred  chiefly  in  cities,  drew 
the  population  more  and  more  from  the  country  districts,  and  the 
difficulties  of  competition  were  still  fiuther  heightened  by  a  compara- 
tive paucity  of  labour ;  Trades-unionism  under  the  able  guidance  of 
Mr.  Arch  found  ita  way  into  the  ruiai  populations,  and  wages  rose 
there  as  well  as  elsewhere.  The  advantage  gained  by  the  labourer 
proved  detrimental  to  the  farmer.    During  the  veiy  height  of  pro- 
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spent;,  about  the  year  1870,  tbis  was  not  felt ;  the  foreigner  htid  not 
yet  organised  his  competition,  and  the  landlorda  bad  been  able  cod- 
giderablj  to  raise  (heir  rents.  But  the  pressure  of  increased  rent  and 
increased  labour  payments  proved  before  Jong,  when  they  were  exposed 
to  tlie  full  force  of  competition,  disastrous  to  thefimuers.  Thuafinding 
themaelTes  hard  preased  in  the  midst  of  general  prosperity,  the  farmers 
began  to  lend  a  rei^y  ear  to  suggestions  for  improTiDg  their  position, 
which  might  not  improbably  prove  to  be  the  beginning  of  a  great 
social  change.  The  example  of  Ireland  was  before  them  ;  the  success- 
ful agitation  which  had  produced  the  Irish  Land  Law,  and  the  view 
of  the  limited  character  of  property  in  land  which  that  law  seemed 
to  recognise,  began  to  have  their  effect  in  England.  Demands  for 
lowered  rent,  cries  against  the  tyranny  of  landlords,  su^efltions 
coming  chiefly  from  America  that  the  nationalisation  of  land  was  both 
JQst  and  desirable,  began  t«  be  heard.  That  land  is  an  absolute 
necessity  of  life,  that  its  amount  is  limited,  and  that  it  is  in  the  hands 
of  few,  were  held  to  distinguish  it  from  other  commodities.  The  right 
of  the  owner  to  appropriate  the  unearned  increment,  that  is  to  say, 
the  large  increase  of  value  which  his  property  had  acquired  from  the 
mere  change  of  circumstances,  and  without  any  exertion  of  his  own, 
began  to  be  seriously  questioned.  Inquiries  into  the  source  and 
limita  of  the  rights  of  property,  which  might  easily  be  very  Ux  reaching, 
were  set  on  foot. 

Meanwhile  the  condition  of  the  very  poor  had  been  exciting  general 
attention.  There  was  a  very  prevalent  feeling  that  the  extremes  of 
wealth  and  misery  were  becoming  constantly  further  omutimit 
separated,  and  that  the  class  which  had  been  spoken  of  «*»vicTp«r. 
as  "  the  residuum  "  was  on  the  increase.  No  doubt  this  unhappy  class 
was  numerous  enough,  consisting  of  those  whose  intermittent  work 
and  uncertain  wages  allowed  them  but  a'  precarious  livelihood,  or  of 
those  who  from  woiut  of  energy  and  self-restraint  were  seldom  fit  to 
earn  any  wages  at  all,  and  who  lived  ia  the  large  cities  a  migratory 
and  intemperate,  often  a  criminal  life,  scarcely  above  the  level  of 
starvation.  Yet  the  belief  of  the  increase  of  the  class  was  without 
foundation.  There  was  much  in  the  reduced  returns  of  pauperism  and 
crime  wholly  inconsistent  with  such  an  increase.  Certainly  the 
burden  of  the  poor  upon  the  nation  was  far  less  threatening  than  it 
bad  been  when  under  the  old  Poor-Lnw  the  amount  of  pauperism 
seemed  to  be  bringing  on  immediate  disaster 

Yet  although  the  amount  of  poverty  in  proportion  t«  the  population 
was  less  than  it  had  been,  the  public  mind  was  more  sensitive  to  its 

If 
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existence,  the  feeling  of  public  dntj  sod  of  the  respoDsibililies  of 
iBfu^  vealth  h^  largely  increaaed,  and  upon  tjiis  more  senu- 

tetalH^Hdi  ^^'B  conscience  the  £u;t  of  the  existence  of  a  great  mass 
•^  *™^.  of  sutrsring  and  of  poverty  had  been  forced  by  the  visible 

contrasts  exhibited  by  the  growing  cities.  The  wealth  which  had 
ponrad  so  abundantly  into  the  country  had  shown  itself  in  the  eitra- 
otdiuary  increase  of  large  towns,  especially  of  London,  in  the  erection 
of  streets  and  squares  and  indeed  whole  quarters  of  suburban  villas 
inhabited  by  the  wealthy  class.  Meanwhile  the  influx  of  working 
people  from  the  country  had  been  continuous.  Room  had  to  be  found 
for  the  growing  population  either  in  the  already  overcrowded  courts 
and  lanes,  or  in  squalid  diatricta  hidden  behind  the  splendours  of  the 
wealthy  streets,  or  in  monotonous  and  uninteresting  rows  of  mean 
cottages.  In  a  few  steps  a  man  might  pass  from  a  scene  of  extreme 
luxury  and  comfort  to  a  filthy  lano  where  fever  was  seldom  absent, 
and  an  hoar's  walk  from  the  west  to  the  east  of  London  would  show  at 
ita  one  extremity  the  lavish  employment  of  all  that  makes  life 
pleaaant,  parka  and  gardens  and  placea  of  amusement^  and  at  the  other 
a  dreary  monotony  of  sordid  and  unbroken  dulness. 

The  close  juxtaposition  of  snch  different  conditions  of  life  was  well 
calculated  to  touch  the  sentiment  of  the  time,  and  thus  for  many  years 

efforts  always  increasing  bad  been  made  to  fulfil  what  had 
!JJ,^2f"  come  to  be  considered  as  the  duties  incident  to  the  pos- 
""^^  session   of  wealth.      The  efforts  were  in  part  purely 

philanthropic ;  but  on  the  other  hand  in  a  number  of 
oases  the  intervention  of  the  Legislature  was  demanded  It  is  thna 
that  a  whole  mass  of  legislation  affecting  and  restricting  absolute  in- 
dividual freedom  in  many  of  the  common  occurrences  of  life  came  into 
existence.  It  is  thus  that  restrictions  were  laid  on  the  employment  of 
the  labour  of  women  and  children,  that  laws  of  a  compulsory  character 
with  regard  to  health  and  the  housing  of  the  poor  were  made,  that  educa- 
tion became  with  certain  modifications  compulsory,  that  inspections  of 
all  sorts  were  established  over  mines,  &ctarie5,  and  ships.  It  was  thua 
that  the  Irish  Land  Law  was  passed,  and  that  the  English  tenant 
obtained  some  security  for  his  improvements.  In  such  legislation  as 
this,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  recognising  a  growing  change  in  public 
opinion  as  to  the  duties  of  the  State.  In  fact  the  system  of  laisse^ 
faire  aa  it  was  called,  the  system  which  relies  on  the  unrestricted 
working  of  the  law  of  self-interest  to  secure  the  general  welfare,  was 
beginning  to  fall  into  discredit.  The  results  to  which  it  had  led  were 
not  regarded  with  continued  satisfaction.    The  precarious  position  of 
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the  attiaan,  the  depraasion  of  the  agriculturist,  the  poverty  of  the 
Isbourer  and  the  class  below  him,  seemed  all  direct  results  of  the  com- 
petitive system,  und  to  call  for  the  aubstitution  of  the  directing  hand 
of  the  State.  With  this  increasing  sense  of  the  necessity  foi  State 
interference,  there  went  as  a  natural  consequence  a  belief  iu  the  power 
of  legislation  to  cope  with  nil  evils  aa  they  arose. 

It  appenra  then  to  have  been  chiefly  in  these  directions  that  the 
democratic  growth  of  the  period  made  itself  felt.  The  balance  of 
political  forces  within  the  Constitution  was  changed  so  as  to  admit  of 
a  more  direct  interference  on  the  part  of  the  constituencies  in  pohtical 
questions.  As  a  consequence,  sentiment,  aa  compared  with  educated 
political  thought,  had  asaumed  an  increased  weight  in  deciding  the 
national  attitude.  The  view  of  the  proper  functions  of  the  State  had 
been  enlarged.  There  was  an  inclination  to  throw  upon  it  the  duty  of 
interfering  to  secure  the  happiness  of  the  individual,  and  consequently 
an  increaainn;  desire  to  attack  every  evil  by  immediate  legislation.  lb 
was  in  complete  harmony  with  these  prevalent  ideas  that  Mr.  Qlad- 
Btoue  begiin  his  new  AdministratioD. 
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